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1.  Mimoire  iur  Faneienne  ChevaUri^. 

2.  Euais  fHonncur. 

S.  Hiihire  du  Drapeau. 

AccordiDg  to  asage  preserved  daring  many  ages  amongst 
the  greater  number  of  modem  nations,  kings  have  taken  for 
their  chief  standard  the  religions  banner  of  the  Saint  in  whose 
intercession  they  had  most  faith.  Saint  Martin,  one  of  the 
first  Apostles  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  first  patron  of  its  dawning 
monarchy,  was  consequently  chosen  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks 
as  their  patron,  and  his  cope  formed  their  standard. 

This  cope,  which  was  less,  without  doubt,  the  garment  of 
the  Saint  than  the  banner  of  his  Abbey,  was  painted  blue,  a 
color  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Churcn,  was  specially 
adopted  by  Saints  who  were  confessors.  The  standard  being 
thus  consecrated,  the  kin^  considered  it  a  duty  of  religion  to 
carry  it  at  the  head  of  theur  armies  ;  blue  became  therefore  the 
national  color  pf  France  under  the  first  race.  It  continuecl 
thus  up  to  the  accession  of  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Carlo  vingians, 
when  a  change  was  considered  necessary  both  in  the  national 
standard  and  in  its  color. 

For  the  Cope  of  Saint  Martin^  the  color  of  which  was  always 
preserved  in  the  royal  arms,  they  substituted  the  Banner  of 
Saint  Denis,  a  patron  chosen  through  the  devotion  of  the  new 
kings.  This  standard  of  the  Garlovingians  is  no  other  than 
that  which  \m  been  so  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name 
of  the  Oriflamme.  This  banner,  to  which  historians  for  a  long 
time  gave  the  title  of  VexUlum  Sancii  Dyonini^  was,  as  we  know, 
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composed  of  red  silk,  without  ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  "  de 
cendal  i^uiojant  et  simple,  sanspoprtraioture  d'ai)0UBQ  at^re/' 
writes  Ouillaume  Guyari  in  his  JEo^  Ligi^age. 

Bed,  which  the  church  devoted  to  her  martyrs,  became  thus 
in  its  turn  the  co)or  of  the  Kings  of  Epanco :  they  bore  it  on  their 
coat  of  arms  during  the  periodof  the  Holy  Wars ;  to  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  they  were  still  faithful  to  this  glorious 
livery.  "  Du  Guesclin,'' writes  M.fiey,  ^'oarried  the  Red  Cross  in 
1380  against  the  White  Cross  of  the  English  in  Poitou."  But 
when  the  Oriflamme ceased  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  French 
army  after  the  defeat  at  Agincouft,  when  (^bove  all  the  l^iog  of 
England,  Henry  VI,,  became  master  of  Paris  and  of  the  A,bbw 
of  Saint  Denis,  and  had  taken  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and 
hoisted  with  this  title  the  national,  atandiurd,  Fraace  was 
obliged  to  abdicate  a  color  that  had  become  antagonistic. 
Bed  disappeared  from  their  flass,  and,  by  an  odd  interchan^^ 
it  was  the  white,  abandoned  by  the  English,  that  took  its 
place* 

The  pious  devotion  which  Charles  th^  Seventh,  and  ^s  son 
Louis  the  Ninth,  offered  to  theBlessed  Virgin,  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  causes  which  induced  them  to  select  this  color,  and 
which  preserved  it  on  their  fla^  as  an  immaculate  symbol  of 
the  protection  of  the  Vimn,  which  the  vows  of  the  two  kin^Sf 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  aHL  had  invoked  on  France*  White 
was  not,  however,  always,  even  during  the  time  of  the  last  of  the 
Valois  and  of  the  Bqurbonsi  the  exclusive  color  of  France. 
Thus  we  know  that,  during  the  religious  wars,  Charles  EX., 
and  Henry  III.  gave  their  soldiers  red  scarfs  and  standards, 
whilst  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Calvinrstic  troops  hoistec( 
the  white  bapner.  The  tricolor,  adopted  in  France 
during  the  Bevolution,  was  merely  by  accident  chosen  by  the 
kings,  if  not  i^s  i^  standard,  at  least  fpr  a  livery.  Francis  I. 
Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  and  Henry  III.  having  given  those 
colors  to  their  pages,  at  a  period  when  partisan  costumes  wer^ 
more  in  vogue  than  ostentatious  dress.  Under  Henri  Quatre, 
the  three  colors  were  still  preserved  in  the  uniform  of  the 
halberdiers,  and  the  costume  of  the  king's  footmen ;  and  it  was 
not  in  this  instance  a  capricious  choice  for  Henri  Quatre,  a^ 
the  tricolor  thus  adopted  by  his  household,  had  become 
really  the  national  livery  of  France. 

Towards  th^  end  of  his  reign,  Holland,  having  aoconpplisbed 
the  crisis  of  its  natioj|^aUty,  deoianded  from  Henry  the  cigbl 
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to  asBome  the  Prench  oolora,  to  which  he  consented,  and  the 
standard  he  sent  as  a  proof  of  his  satisfation  to  the  Stadtholder 
of  Amsterdam  was  a  fli4;  with  three  colors.  Since  then  Holland 
baa  had  no  other. 

At  the  period  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  royal 
livetT  presented  the  singular  appearance  of  a  square  draught 
board  with  the  tricolor  interwoven  through  it.  The  costume 
borne  since  this  time  by  the  king's  people,  and  in  which 
we  always  discover  a  red  ground  with  white  and  blue  lace,  is 
Init  a  aodvf  nir  of  this  tricolor  livery. 

Here  wemay  note  a  stranger  fact  At  the  oomroencementof  the 
ri^teenth  century,  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  the  Bevo^ 
lution,  the  French  soldiers  bore  for  a  time  the  three  colors ;  this 
was  at  the  period  of  the  trijde  alliance  between  the  kings  of 
Trance  and  Spain  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  the  three 
tfmiea  wero  bdng  combined,  they  agreed  to  give  the  soldiers 
•  cookade  inwhwh^asan  emblem  of  the  umon  of  the  three 
m^e  they  reproduced  the  cdior  of  each.  Thus  the  white  of 
france,  the  red  of  Spain,  found  itself  fiitally  blended  with  the 
blue,  the  national  cdor,  of  Bavaria. 

We  would  not,  however,  wish  to  attribute  to  these  facts, 
mcfte  casual  Uian  premeditated,  the  origin  of  the  standard  and 
tciedkw  cockade  adopted  during  the  Bevolution.  In  1789, 
green,  popatarised  by  Camille  Desmoulins  at  the  Palais-Boyal, 
was  about  to  become  tbe  national  emblem ;  but  on  recollect- 
mg  lluit  it  was  the  color  of  the  livery  of  the  Count  D^Artois, 
the  most  unpopular  of  the  princes,  they  sought  another  cockade. 
It  was  then  that  they  endeavored  to  appropriate  the  colors  of 
the  ci^  of  Paris ;  the  red  and  blue,  already  celebrated  in  more 
Ikan  one  popular  ^meute,  though  both  were  borrowed  from 
tin  heraldfy  of  the  ancient  kings,  aud  were  the  same  that 
Eti^Bfle  Maroel  had  hoisted  m  1458. 

Tlie  new  stafndard  of  the  people  soon  re^united  white  to 
tke  two  former  colors ;  this  had  been  the  choice  of  the 
national  guard;  stiB  faithfiil  to  royalty  and  its  emblems. 
It  was,  hoaever,  sosoe  months  after  the  taildng  of  the  Bastille, 
that  the  tricolor  cockade  was  definitely  adopted.  Baillv  and 
Lahyette  olered  it  to  Louis  XYL^in  the  grand  municipsJ  hall 
of  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  The  Convention  si^morted  this  choice 
of  colors,  and  consecrated  it,  even  in  the  Assembly,  by  the 
folk)wing  decree : — 

"That  the  national  flag  shall  be  formed  of  three  national 
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colors,  arranged  in  three  equal  strips,  in  such  a  manner  ^ 
that  the  blue  shall  be  attached  to  the  staff,  the  while 
in  the  centre,  and  the  red  floating  in  the  air/' 

We  see  that  the  disposition  adopted  at  the  present  daj  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  colors,  is  the  only  good  one,  the  only 
historical  one.  The  motion  of  M.  de  Caussidi^re,  tending  to 
overturn  this  order  after  February,  far  from  being  revolution- 
ary, was  in  flagrant  contradiction  to  Uie  revolutionists  of  the 
Convention. 

Several  decrees,  amongst  others,  the  law  of  thb  30th  of 
June,  1791,  on  the  Bepublican  flag,  and  that  oT  the  14th  of 
October,  1791,  on  the  flags  of  the  ^National  Guard,  sanctioned 
still  and  at  all  times,  according  to  the  arrangement  before 
described  of  the  three  colors  of  this  flag.  But  what  tells  more 
for  their  glorification,  are  the  innumerable  victories  and  the 
three  revolutions  by  which  they  are  consecrated.  A  patriot 
would  not  ask  for  them  under  any  other  title.  If  the  archaeo- 
logist, indulging  his  love  of  ancient  origins,  does  not  feel 
satisfied,  and  demands  more  real  antiquity,  for  a  standard  of  a 
nation  old  as  France,  we  would  replj  to  him,  that  the  tricolor 
flag  was  alone  worthy  to  wave  its  pennons  over  the  soU  of 
centralised  France,  composed  altogether  of  the  parcellings  and 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Gaul.  Only,  in  effect,  strange  fatality  1 
they  re-unite  on  the  ground  of  the  banner  the  three  colors 
adopted,  nearly  eighteen  centuries  back,  by  the  three  great 
Gallic  nations,:  the  blue  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  white  of  Iklgic 
Gaul,  and  the  red  of  Aquitania. 

We  will  here  subjoin  some  details  relative  to  the  Oriflamme 
and  to  Scarfs. 

At  first  the  Counts  de  Vexin,  who,  as  head  vassals  to 
the  Abbey  of  Saint  Denis,  had  alone  the  right  to  take  from 
the  abbatial  altar,  and  display  at  the  head  of  the  Oriflamme^ 
the  monk's  banner.  When  Louis  VI.  had  become  Count  de 
Vexin,  he  used  the  privilege  which  this  title  gave  him  over  the 
Holy  Standard,  and  made  it  the  banner  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
Every  time  that  he  aopeared  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  the 
Oriflamme  was  borne  oy  them. 

To  finish  all  that  has  has  been  stated  in  our  quotation  from 
the  Roj/aux  Lignagei  cited  above,  we  will  repeat  with  Andr^ 
Duchesne,  that  the  Oriflamme  was  '*  a  vermilion  banner 
bespangled  with  golden  lilies,'*  and  he  adds  that  the  banner,  or 
rather  the  pennon  of  red  silk,  was  terminated  by  three  pend« 
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ants  ornameuted  with  green  tassels  withont  gold  fringe,  and 
thiJi  the  shaft  was  of  g&t  wood  or  only  whitened.  However, 
the  Oriflamme  was  renewed  age  after  age,  its  form  being  each 
time  modified. 

In  an  ancient  inventory  of  the  treasures  of  Saint  Denis  drawn 
up  in  1470,and  which  by  therealfact  of  the  description  given  in 
il^  would  serve  to  give  the  lie  to  those  who  pretend  that  this 
standard  was  taken  at  Agincourt  in  1415,  the  old  and  aban- 
doned Oriflamme  is  thus  described : — ^^  A  standard  of  sandal- 
wood, very  thick,  split  through  the  centre,  enclosing  a 
flag  staff  in  •  case  of  copper  gilt,  and  having  a  rather  long  iron, 
pointed  at  the  end." 

When  the  king  set  out  to  join  the  army  he  went  himself  to 
receive  on  his  knees  the  Oriflamme  from  the  hands  of  the 
Abb^  of  Saint  Denis,  and  then  confided  it  to  the  care  of  one 
of  hia  bravest  barons.  Sometimes,  according  to  Graland,  he 
carried  it  himself  around  his  neck,  without  displaying  it.  On 
returning  from  the  campaign,  they  carried  back  the  sacred 
palladium  to  Saint  Denis  with  the  same  pomp.  We  have 
read  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Imp^riale,  having  for 
a  title,  le  Jardin  des  Nobles,  by  Pierre  le  Gros,  and  bearing 
the  No.  6858,  the  description  of  the  ceremonial  observed  at 
Saint  Denis  on  taking  the  Oriflamme. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Scarfs.  These  were  at  first  a 
diivalric  device.  Those  of  the  knights  who  were  most  valiant 
had  the  colors  most  esteemed  by  their  ladies.  Frequently 
the  lady  herself  presented  a  scarf  as  a  token  to  her  knight ; 
it  then  became  a  ffo^e,  and,  according  to  a  chivalric  rule 
already  in  use  amongst  the  Germans,  as  M.  Dureau  de  la 
Halle  relates,  they  kept  it  •  till  some  more  fortunate  champion 
had  gained  a  victory  over  them  in  the  tourney,  or  even  until 
the  enterprise  prescribed  by  the  lady  to  her  knight  was 
accomplished. 

When  the  Orders  of  Chivalry  were  established,  the  Scarf, 
by  its  form  and  color,  served  as  a  distinctive  emblem  between 
th^nselves ;  as  it  was  also  a  characteristic  badge,  both  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  army  and  of  the  party.  The  Scarf  was  for  them 
and  for  their  soldiers  what  the  cockade  is  for  us.  The 
Crusader's  scarf  was  white,  and  they  wore  it  cross-wise,  as  they 
eontinued  to  do  up  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  it  was  this 
oblique  position  of  the  scarf  that  originated  the  term  prendr0 
en  Sciarpe,  applied  to  an  oblique  attack. 
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Between  the  war  of  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Orl^anists, 
the  Scarf  of  the  former  was  red,  and  that  of  the  latter  a 
simple  band  of  white  linen.  Some  historians,  and  amongst 
othersParadin^thonght  thatthecnstom  of  wearing  white  scarfs  in 
the  royal  armies  commenced  with  Charles  YIL  and  is  derived 
thence.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  different 
corps  were  distinguished  amongst  themselves  by  the  coIcht  of 
their  regimental  surtouts ;  but  from  that  time  it  was  the 
Scarf  only  that  made  the  difference. 

Besides  the  National  Scarf  which  they  began  to  attach  to 
their  standard  or  flag  staff,  each  corps  had  also  their  own 
particular  Uniform  Scarf,  the  colors  chosen  always  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  commanding  oiBScer. 

During  the  party  wars  that  followed  this  reign,  the  colors 
of  the  Scarfs  were  even  more  variable.  Those  of  the  Hngenots 
being  red ;  that  of  the  Leaguers  black^in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Quise,  but  it  was  changed  to  green  when  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  permitted  them  to  change  this  sym- 
bol into  a  symbol  of  hope. 

During  the  Fronde,  Mazarine's  Scarf  was  green,  that  of  the 
Gond^  was  a  light  bay.  Then»  in  place  of  saying  as  at  ]»e- 
senty  ekanger  de  eocarde,  they  said  changer  ffecAarfe,  a  saying 
still  perpetuated  by  La  Fontaine,  and  frequently  used  in  the 
pamphlets  of  the  time  of  Henri  Quatre.  It  was  not  until 
1692,  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  that  the  Scarf  having 
become  a  cravat  was  replaced  by  the  cockade  as  the  nar 
tional  device  of  the  French  army. 

As  National  Emblems  we  find  in  France  the  Coci^  which 
has,  at  least,  the  pretension  of  being  QaUic,  and  the  SofiU 
which  can  be  no  other  than  Roman  in  its  origin. 

Tbe  Coek  forms  no  part  in  the  gallic  monuments,  nor  even 
on  strange  monuments  bearing  any  reference  to  these  peo^e, 
neither  have  the  authors  who  have  written  on  the  usages  and 
husbandry  of  Gaul  even  mentioned  it. 

It  has  been  found  only  amongst  the  barbarians  who,  on 
ravaging  Gaul,  renewed  its  population,  its  customs,  and  by 
that  means  imposed  on  them  one  of  their  devices.  The  only 
barbarians  amongst  whom  the  cock  has  been  met  with  as  an 
emblem,  w«re  the  Goths,  and  we  know  that  they  were  also 
4he  only  ones  who  indulged  themselves  by  a  hasty  invasion 
on  the  Gauls,  without,  however,  being  able  to  establish  a 
a  long  residence  amongst  them. 
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In  ih%  middle  ages^  tbe  same  abftence  of  the  ntftidnal  bird  u 
obserttble.  It  does  not  even  appear  amongst  these  symbolic 
animak  which  adorned,  encircled  by  a  motto,  the  personal 
Goata  of  arms  of  the  French  kings. 

Fhilippe^Anguste  had  ehoaen  Lion^. 

Lam  YIII.^  Jt^ild  Soan. 

Saint  Lonis^  Dragons. 

PhSip  the  Hafdvi  Es^hs. 

Charles  le  Bel,  Leopards. 

King  John,  StoOM. 

Charles  V.^  Ormf  Hounds  and  Dolphins. 

Charlea  VIIw  and  Charles  VIII.,  Winged  8lagi. 

Louts  XIL,  84a  Potct^ne. 

Fnmtia  h^  aalamandsr. 

l^obody  selected  the  Cock. 
In  tbe  seventeenth  oentnrj  tbe  Cock  appeared  on  some  me* 
dftla.  In  1665|  le  Qttesnoy  having  been  delivered^; some  medals 
wertaCmckoA  which  were  to  be  s^en  the  city  at  the  b^tom,  and 
in  the  foreffroimd  tbe  lion  fleeing  (this  was  the  Lion  o/J^in,) 
ml  a  Code  m  porsoit.  This  evidently  represented  France 
as  the  lion  portrayed  Spain,  The  French  not  baring  it 
amoDglfc  thdr  national  ensigns,  determined  to  latinize  the 
naau^  and  discovering  that  Oallus  dgnified  at  the  ^me  time 
Gaulois  and  Co^y  they  adopted  tbe  cock  to  represent  the 
Gamlff.  One  thing  contributed  to  make  them  choose  this 
aU^ry :  t^  was  the  belief,  aa  related  by  Pliny,  that  the  cry 
of  the  eock  made  the  lion  flee;  this  notion  caused  them  to  place 
NBod  their  medals  this  legend  :  Cantas:^  fugat. 

Heiiee  tbe  cock  has  been  adopted  as  a  device.  In  l(S79y 
he  re-«^peared  on  anotlier  mc^al,  surmounting  a  globe^ 
<m  wkioh  was  written  LwiiAa :  it  wae  represented  with  spread 
wii^  wkh  these  words:  Gallns  prokctar  sub  umbrd 
almm. 

On  a  medal  relative  to  the  junction  of  Prinee  Eogene  atid  of 
Marlborough,  which  caused  the  scattering  of  tbe  French  army 
in  1706,  may  bo  seen  France  represented  by  a  Cock  seeking 
with  avidity  a  bait  by  which  it  is  immediately  secured. 
Amongst  the  Butch  principally  was  this  symbol  spread,  being 
v^rssented  in  tarious  medals  and  in  diHereut  forms,  tbe 
Batavian  or  Belgic  Lion  fbllowmg  the  French  efoofk.  On  one  of 
the  medals  we  have  these  words  :  Nunc  Mt  OallejugiSj  dum  led 
Betgajremit.    On  a  medal  of  1712|  we  see  the  Cock  demanding 
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peace  from  the  Batavian  Lion  and  the  English  Leopard,  and 
meeting  a  refusal.  Finally,  on  a  medal  of  1760,  it  ia  the 
Imperial  Eagle  who  tears  the  Gallic  Cock  and  plucks  ita 
feathers. 

''  In  fact/'  it  is  related  in  a  curions  article  from  which 
we  have  derived  much  information  for  this  brief  sketch,  "  the 
Cock  assumed  to  be  Gallic  is  formed  of  the  Trench  Bevolution, 
as  it  is  from  that  era  alone  its  origin  can  be  dated  as  a  national 
emblem.'* 

''In  effect  it  originated  in  1789,  with  the  National  Guard. 
Whilst  thev  deliberated  on  the  choice  of  an  emblem  they  never 
dreamed  that  the  Cock  was  Gallic,  they  only  remembered  that 
it  was  the  Bird  of  the  God  Mars,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  it ;  yet,  during  a  long  period  of  French 
history  it  was  not  employed.  Its  image  is  only  associated  with 
the  noblest  pages  in  the  annals  of  republicanism.  It  came 
with  the  glory  and  disappeared  before  slavery ;  the  faggot, 
egalit^  and  the  bonnet  rouge  of  sad  memory  soon  replac^  it* 
In  all  the  long  roll  of  constitutions  it  was  but  seldom  exhibited 
until  the  year  1792,  and  we  believe  that  before  1793  it  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned.*' 

The  Eagle  has  been  symbolized  in  the  armories  of  all  great 
warriors  of  every  nation,  it  had  consequently  the  right  of  place 
in  the  armories  of  France. 

In  all  researches,  whether  of  mythology  or  of  history,  the 
Eagle  is  discoverable  everywhere.  He  embraces  each  fabcdouB 
trait  within  the  folds  of  his  extensive  wings,  always  sacred, 
dways  venerated,  even  dreaded,  for  he  carried  the  thunderbolt. 
But  it  was  specisJly  as  a  protecting  bird  he  appeared,  protecting 
and  saving  being  the  noblest  rights  of  power  and  strength. 
He  saved  Helen, 'when  the  knives  of  the  priests  were  raised 
against  her  as  their  victim;  he  saved  Valeria  whom 
they  placed  before  the  altar  for  immolation.  Thus,  strong 
and  immortal  he  was  above  all  the  enemy  of  death,  the  winged 
symbol  of  that  existence  of  which  he  was  the  prototype. 

To  behold  him  hovering  over  a  funeral  pile,  was  a  token  of 
deification  and  immortality :  he  came  to  re-gather  the  souls  of 
heroes,  whose  glory  should  never  die,  or  rather  he  was  the 
type  of  the  spirit  who  re-ascended  with  them  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Gods.  It  was  the  ancient  belief  that  the  moment  the 
pyre  was  lighted  an  eagle  was  set  loose  who  discharged  in  his 
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fligbt  toirenis  of  flame  and  smoke,  as  the  soul  became  released 
from  ibe  doods  of  death.  There  conid  be  no  apotheosis  or 
deification  of  which  the  eagle  was  not  minister.  To  immor* 
talize  the  type  of  the  divine  honors  rendered  to  Julias  Ccesar, 
they  had  engraven  on  rings,  of  which  only  one  has  been 
preserved^  the  figure  of  an  eagle  raising  the  thunderbolt^  his  eye 
fixed  on  a  star,  and  bearing  round  his  neck  the  name  of  Julius. 
It  is  the  eagle  above  fdl,  which  has  been  considered  the 
bird  of  victory  and  of  power.  The  Bomans  were  not  the  first 
to  conceive  this  idea.  Long  before  it  appeared  on  the  summit 
of  their  standards  he  had  been  regard^  as  one  who  could 
pierce  the  clouds,  looking  fixedly  at  the  sun»  and  hold  the 
thunderbolt,  meet  emblem  of  sovereignty  and  of  glory. 

"  In  Egypt,"  writes  a  French  author, '.'  he  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Nile,  the  river  god,  and  on  some  monuments  we  recognize 
him  in  his  soaring  flight  analogous  to  the  winged  9phere,  another 
emblem  of  the  ^wer  adored  by  the  Egyptians.  Among  the 
Persians,  Mithridates,  wishing  to  re-appear  under  a  visible 
form,  took  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  and  it  was  a  similar  type  carved 
in  gold,  that  Uyrus  placed  at  the  summit  of  his  standards. 
Ezediiel  caught  a  glimpse  through  the  shadowing  of  his  visions 
of  the  eagle,  when  ne  nominated  the  sovereign  princes  under 
ttie  name  of  the  victorious  bird.  But  why  wen  do  we  not  see 
it  likewise  a  symbol  of  deliverance  for  his  nation,  since  with  the 
eagle  hovering  over  Babylon,  liberty  returned  to  the  Jewish 
people,  as  more  than  twenty  centuries  later  it  revived  for  us 
unoer  oar  imperial  eagle,  under  the  wings  of  whose  beneficent 
protection  we  calmly  repose.'' 

The  Bomans  had  early  adopted  it.  At  first,  the^  wreathed 
the  sceptre  of  their  kings  with  it  j  then,  the  kings  being 
banished,  they  ornamented  with  it  the  sceptres  of  their  hero 
chiefs,  audit  was  the  only  standard  of  their  l^ons.  Under 
the  republic  The  Roman  Eagle  y^za  composed  of  wood, 
then  of  silver  with  a  golden  thunderbolt  in  bis  claws.  Csesar 
the  First  wished  to  have  it  altogether  gold,  but  he  removed  the 
thanderbolt  on  which  the  bird  was  perched.  To  mark  his  inde- 
fatigable activity  and  his  unceasingaspirations  towards  new  con- 
guests,  Ce»EAr  had  the  Eagle  always  represented  with  spread 
wings.  Each  Legion  had  its  golden  eagle  set  on  the  point  of  the 
lance.  They  guarded  it  with  the  most  religions  veneration, 
they  swore  I7  it  as  by  a  divinity,  and  these  oaths  were  held 
tie  most  sacred.    The  warrior  bird  still  maintained  its  char- 
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acter  as  patron,  the  guilty  soldier  abont  to  be  struck  by  the 
battle  axe  of  the  centurions,  the  enemy  menaoed  with  deaths 
in  order  to  be  spared,  came  to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  theeagle^  holding  in  his  embraces  the  lance  of  the  standard 
bearer.  On  days  of  triumph  they  exhibited  the  eagle  with  all 
the  coquetry  of  Tictory ;  they  covered  it  with  laurel  crowns  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  When  a  legion  was  encamped,  they 
placed  the  eaj^e  in  the  centre  of  that  quarter^  and  if  it  hap- 
pened that  two  legions  were  encamped  together,  they  pla^ 
then  on  the  borders  of  the  two  camps  a  double  et^le  with 
heads  and  wings  reversed.  This  explains,  witiiout  any  manner 
of  doubt,  the  double  eagle  which  we  see  on  the  column  of 
Antoninus,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  guard  against  con-- 
sidering  as  the  prototype  of  that  more  recently  adopted  by  the 
first  Byzantian  Emperors  as  an  emblem  of  their  double 
empire  of  the  East  and  of  the  Wesi 

On  days  of.  defeat,  the  eagle  was  never  pemiitted  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  when  the  standard-bearer  saw 
the  commencement  of  the  rout,  he  broke  his  lance  in  two, 
and  conoealed  in  the  ground  the  ragle  and  the  fragment 
which  it  surmounted.  It  was  thus  it  happened  at  the  fatal 
combat  of  Trasimcnus,  and  we  are  indebted  to  a  similar 
precaution  of  a  standard-bearer  for  the  only  eagle  of  the 
legion  which  has  been  preserved.  It  was  found  in  Oermany, 
on  ibt  lands  of  the  Count  IKErhich ;  it  is  of  gilt  bronze^  thir- 
teen inches  high,  and  does  not  weigh  less  than  twenty-^pounds. 
During  an  attc^k  of  the  Germans,  the  legion,  which  is  believed- 
to  have  been  the  twenty-second,  having  had  to  fly,  tim 
standard-bearer  before  escaping  had  doubtless  conoealed  in 
the  ground  the  eagle  of  which  be  had  the  chaige. 

Thus,  the  enemies  of  Some,  notwithstanding  their  victories^ 
bad  not  the  gratification  of  parading  the  noblest  insignia  of 
their  conquests.  Yarus,  nevertheless,  experienced  the  dis-^ 
honor  of  beholding  bis  legions  destroyed  and  of  losing  hitf 
eagles*  It  is  a  tradition  amongst  the  people  of  the  nort^^ 
that  the  troops  of  Arminius  having  conquered  bore  away  two^ 
of  them :  the  first,  which  was  bUck,  that  is  to  say  bronze^ 
was  given  to  the  Germans,  the  other  white^  that  is  silver,  wa9 
left  to  the  Sarmatian  auxiliaries;  and  it  is  added  that  ther 
black  eagle  which  figures  in  the  arms  of  the  empire,  and  tbel 
\^hite  ea^e  on  the  escutcheon  of  Poland,  had  no  other  origin^ 
-  For  our  part  we  give  no  credit  to  tkblegend^and  fi»  msnyt 
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reasons.  It  is  troe^  however^  that  the  empire  which  bears  at 
the  present  day  the  double  easle  on  its  coat  of  arms^  bad  for 
a  long  period  the  single  eagle.  Bat,  though  unwilling  to  offend 
against  tradition — this  is  not  the  eagle  of  varus.  It  is  a  souv- 
enir of  theBoman  Cessars  which  the  German  Caesars  had  taken. 
Bat  they  did  not  retain  it  long.  Was  4t  not  the  suo- 
oesHors  of  Charlemagne,  who,  btviiig  taken  it  for  their 
imperial  standard,  had  a  fragment  of  it  oorse  every  day  to  the 
ihrone  <^  Paleologues  of  Constantinople,  who  kbored  to  make 
the  people  believe  by  this  double  fiaced  eagle  that  they  still 
held  the  doable  crown  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  ?  Otho 
the  Fourth  caused  it  to  be  engraven  on  his  regal  seal,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century  Sigismond,  more  daring,  had  it  made 
altogether  the  ground  of  the  escutcheon  of  the  empire. 

The  Bossianay  who  were  a  more  formidable  power,  became 
jealoos  of  this  emblem,  and  the  Czar  Ivan  the  Third,  who 
eoming  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  Michael  Paleotoeues,  con- 
ceived he  had  a  ni^t  in  consequence  of  his  aUiance  to 
asBom*  the  same  standardj  orde^d  a  double  eagle  to  be 
engraven  on  the  coin,  in  all  points  equal  to  that  of  the  German 
and  Grecian  Emperors.  But  instead  of  having  the  loinffi 
4mendinf,  aa  the  eagle  of  the  Ceesara,  it  had  the  toings 
lowered.  Ivan  had  no  sooner  been  apprised  of  the  difference 
cziflling  between  the  Muscovite  eagle  and  that  of  the  Csesars, 
than  he  caused  the  designers  and  engravers  of  the  monies 
to  be  executed.  The  Bussian  eagle  remained  with  the  wings 
lowered,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  its  overtaking  and 
even  distiincing  the  Crerman  eagle  whose  wings  were  spread. 

We  give»  finally,  the  following  legend  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  we  also  give  these  predictions,  which  some  even  amongst 
tmi  heraldista  seem  to  conceive  reasonable,  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  Friench  Lnperial  eagle*  It  was,  say  they,  tioitled, 
thai  is  to  say^  having  the  head  leaning  towards  the 
lefk  aide,  which  is  the  symbol  oi  forfeiture.  Now,  the  eagle 
which  surmounts  the  French  flag  carries  his  head  to  the  right. 
13fte  Psalmist  has  said  of  the  Eagle  that  he  is  like  the 
C tuouuz,  he  has  the  gift  of  renewing  his  life,  and,  by  a  series 
«f  sttcoessive  renovations,  augments  it  in  duration  a  hundred 
fiddL  This  is^  however,  but  a  magnificent  metaphor,  and  the 
Kiag  Plro|d»et,  in  spring  thus,  has  undoubtedlv  wished  to 
make  nothing  more  than  a  beautiful  allegory.  We  find  in  the 
iftftfmth  QnSajTf  a  learned  Italian,  named  Paacirolii  who 
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I%e7  flhoold  always  be  applicable  to  the  penon  as  well  as  to  th^ 
material  object  forming  tie  iodf  ;  nay  more,  it  was  necessaiy 
that  the  Device  should  not  be  selected  from  things  little 
'  known^  or  too  enigpnatioal,  or  too  easy,  or  too  hnmble,  or^ 
beyond  all,  too  arrogant:  '^The  soul  of  the  device  oaght 
alwavs  be  so  modest  that  those  who  originated  them  might  an- 
ply  them  to  themselves ;  they  should  in  fact  be  composed  with- 
out deceit  or  wicked  vanity." 

The  design  of  the  Device  should  be  always  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  the  conosptionfine;  no  human  figure  was  admissible, 
lest  the  Device  should  approach  too  closely  to  the  species  of  em* 
blems.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  complete,  save  when  the  body 
was  unique,  and  the  soul  or  word,  expressed  in  a  language 
different  from  the  mother  tongue  of  the  bearer.  Beside  these 
rational  conditions,  there  were  other  rules  exacted  for  the  bre- 
vity of  th«  leffend.  Thus  the  device  should  never  contain 
more  tbui  eight  syllables.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  made 
in  favor  of  some  Latin,  Italian,  and  French  verses,  ^  and  it 
was  always  necessary  that  they  were  the  most  excellent.'^ 
Some  Devices  composed  in  accordance  with  all  the  rules,  de- 
serve to  be  cited  :  that  of  Leo  X.,  which  we  still  see  at  the 
¥atioan,  a  yoke  with  the  word  Suave,  (the  yoke  of  the  Lord  is 
sweet);  that  of  Henri  III.,  of  Franc^  and  of  Poland :  two 
crowns  on  earth,  a  third  in  Heaven,  with  these  words :  Manei 
ultima  emU;  tbitalsoof  Charies-Qnint  representing  the  Co- 
lumns 6t  Hercules,  and  bearing  these  words  for  a  legend  : 
Neephnnltfa. 

the  plaintive  Device  of  Yalentine  de  Milan  remains  also 
oelebreted ;  we  know  that  it  is  a  ekoMte-fieure,  (watering-pot), 
widi  the«e  words :  BieM  ne  m^esi  pbu,  plui  ne  nCeit  riens^ 
The  Device  of  the  Lord»  of  Bourbon :  a  sword,  with  this  word, 
PmSraiiif  was  almost  a  presage  of  the  high  fortune  of  this 
house.  The  custom  of  Devices  became  almost  extinct  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  when  the  toamaments 
ceased,  but  were  revived  under  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV. 
durin{[  the  brilliant  caronsab  of  the  Place  Romaic  and  of  the 
Tttilenes. 

It  was  in  the  last  of  these  ohivalric  fStes  that  Louis  XIV. 
bore  for  the  first  time  his  famous  device,  formed  of  a  sun 
darting  its  rays  on  the  globe,  with  these  words:  NeeplunSn^ 
impar.  The  antiquarian,  Douvrier,  had  composed  it  for  bin 
after  an  old  Spannh  device  made  for  Philip  IL      Since  that 
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time  tl^e  xm  of  Dovioed  ki4  becK>me  alto^ber  exploded ;  in  the 
ei^teenth  centorjr  Yfdtftiie  9eo&d  at  them  as  a  fuhion  eclip" 
aol:  ^^The  devices,''  said  be«  ^*  eve  in  relaticm  to  snpersGrip. 
tioiiF,  what  masquemdea  are  in  oompariaon  Ux  august  ceremo- 
vim"  At  the  pre9eDt  day  they  are  but  litde  used ;  the  only 
ouea  to  be  found  are  dated  from  the  past  centuries,  and  they 
are  perpetuate  with  the  heiralttry  of  ancimit  femilieB.  The 
elect  are  still  typified  in  the  symbob*  given  as  a  reward  for 
services,  eiUiar  pivil  or  military,  and  are  called  Decorations. 
Of  these  we  shall  offer  a  few  bHef  retnarks« 

Amongst  the  AtheiMans  and  afterwards  amongst  theSomans, 
a  crown  vaiyilKg  in  f^t  aecording  to  the  exploits  of  which  it 
vras  the  reoompen^,  was  the  dwMration  moat  commonly  as- 
signed to  brave  conquerors  on  sea  or  land,  and  even  to  simple 
dtixena  remarkable  for  their  courage.  Amongst  us  the  decor- 
ati(m$  were  at  &^i  mei^  national  rewards,  but  very  soon 
were  used  aa  ^tinctive  marks  of  any  honor  or  worth ;  they 
were  above  at}  the  peculiar  symbols  cdf  certain  orders  of  chi- 
valry. Created  always  for  a  pious  obj^eet,  and  most  frequently 
in  ^ejioe  o|  the  fajth,  these  orders  inok  for  their  natond 
enai^p  or  symbolic  d^emtion  the  Sign  of  the  Bedemption. 
Thita  it  Faa  i^  the  order  of  h  Saintd^Ampouk,  whioh  is 
CQWc^ced  ^  n^ost  anoieat,  though  they  are  wrong  we 
think  in.ldraQing  the  foundation  to  the  reign  of  Olovia;  the 
crosa  waf»  p^^us^  the  decoration  of  the  foar  kni^ite.  A 
deaciipkiQp  of  the  military  orders,  pduted  at  Paris  in  1671, 
infcnms  us  that  this  cross  of  Sainf^dmpoule,  whose  trunk 
and  bi^anehea  were  triangular,  bearing  four  flemra^de-lia  in  the 
angles  and  in  the  cei^e,  with  JSainie^Amfouk  supported  by 
one  hand  and  crowned  by  the  H.oiy.  Ghost, 

TheKnigbtaQfi$c»M^^a^;^«,in8ftitutedinthetwdfthcentury, 
bore  the  gfand^rossateightpoinifi^QU  one  aideeuamelledinamaiH 
aDth,witb  tbe  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  andontheotherenv- 
melled  in  green,  with  the  image  of  Lasarua  rising  from  the  tomb* 
The  decoration  of  the  Knight  Templara  was  a  red  pattfa- 
archal  croaa  on  a  arlvite  dress;  that  of  the  Eo^piMen  qf 
JeruMJLmx  and  lat^  still  of  th^  J^ni^^  <fSi9desi  and  MaUa^ 
was  a  white  cross  of  eight  points  on  a  black  grpond;  the  gold 
cxwa  f  dof40d  atiU  later,  waa  but  an  ornai^^ent  aadoot  an  aoMgn. 
The  Qrd«^  founded  b;  Stn  I^oais  iu  USf^  under  the 
ptranga  tit|a  of  the  Cotset  df  Qene^  represented  by  a  ^« 
meUe,   W^  a*   a  4i?tiD9tive  ..madc^ a  collar  oompoaed  of 
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stalks  and  broom  pods,  enamelled  and  intertwined  with  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  wiUi  the  device :  SxaUathvmiUi. 

The  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Star,  foonded  by  King 
John,  which  became  at  a  later  period  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Fatrole,  was  composed  of  a  golden  star  with  five  rays, 
supported  by  a  collar  with  three  chains  of  gold«  interlaced 
with  golden  roses  enamelled  alternately  in  white  and  red. 

The  Knights  of  the  Porcupine,  instituted  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  father  of  Louis  XII.,  was  distinguished  by  the  ermine 
mantle  and  a  chain  of  gold,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
Porcupine  of  the  same  metal,  with  this  motto :  Qminus  et 
Eminw.  A  collar  composed  of  shells  intertwined  with  a  gold 
chain,  to  which  was  suspended  a  medal  representing  the 
Archangel  St.  Michael,  was  the  decoration  of  the  famous 
order  of  Saint  MieAel  founded  by  Louis  XL  That  of  Saint 
Esprit,  instituted  by  Henri  III.,  had  for  a  decoration  a  cross 
of  gold  with  eight  points  ornamented  with  gulden  fleurs-de-lis, 
with  a  dove  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  image  of  Saint 
Michael.  The  ribbon  was  celestial  blue,  watered.  Another 
founded  bv  Henri  UL  under  the  title  of  Charity  Chr^enne, 
in  favor  of  soldiers  maimed  in  the  service  of  the  State,  had 
for  an  ensign  a  mantle  having  embroidered  on  the  left  side  a 
cross  of  gold,  with  these  words :  Pour  avoir  Jidilement  servi. 
The  order  of  Sainte-Louis,  instituted  by  Louis  XIV.  in  169S, 
thus  indicated :  Ludovicui  Magnu9  instUuit  1698,  written  in 
letters  of  gold  on  the  azure  border  of  his  cross,  had  for  a 
motto  these  words:  BeUiea  virtutis  j>ramiumf  which  plainly 
marked  the  purely  militaiy  character  of  his  institution.  The 
cross  of  Saint  Louis,  which  should  be,  according  to  an  edict 
of  the  month  of  April,  1719,  decreed  to  none  but  CathoKc 
officers;  and  it  was  in  order  to  repair  this  too  exclusive 
ordonnance  that  Louis  XY.  founded,  in  favor  of  officers  who 
were  not  CatholicS)  the  special  order  of  the  MMie  MiliUUre. 
It  had  for  a  distinctive  mark  a  gold  cross  with  eight  points 
suspended  to  a  dark  blue  ribbon,  and  bearing  on  one  side  an 
unsheathed  sword,  with  these  words :  Pro  viriuU  belHcd^  and 
on  the  other  a  laurel  crown,  and  the  legend :  Ludovieus  XY. 
ifutiiuie  1789. 

The  order  of  ihe  Legum  qf  Honor ^  which  replaced  all  the 
others,  had  at  first  for  a  decoration  a  star  enamelled 
in  white,  witk  five  double  rays,  a  crown  of  oak  and 
laurel^  in  the  middle  of  which  was,  on  one  side,  the  effigy  of 
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des  Fran^ais ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  eagle  armed  with  the 
thunderbolt,  and  the  device,  Hanneur  et  Palrie.  At  the 
period  of  the  Restoration,  the  cross  preserved  the  motto ;  its 
form  and  attributes  were  alone  modified.  Thus  they  replaced 
the  e&gj  of  Henri  IV.  by  that  of  Napoleon,  and  substituted 
the  imperial  Eagle  for  the  fleurs  de  lis,  which  were  themselves 
replaced  in  1880  by  a  silver  ground  ornamented  with  two 
tricolor  banners.  This  cross,  attached  to  a  red- watered 
ribbon,  was  in  silver  for  the  knights  and  in  gold  for  the  other 
members.  The  officers  wore  it  at  their  button-hole,  with  a 
rosette  of  ribbon ;  the  cammandeurs,  who  were  called  command- 
antt  under  the  Empire,  wore  it  as  a  collar  with  a  little  larger 
ribbon  than  the  officers ;  the  higher  rank  of  officers  bore  on 
the  right  side  of  their  coats  a  plate  in  silver  as  large  as  seven 
centimetres,  two  millimetres ;  as  for  i\iQ  grands  croix^  (grands 
cordons  under  the  Empire),  their  decoration  consisted  in  a 
la^  red-watered  ribbon  placed  saltier-wise  (in  the  form  of 
Saint  Andrew's  Cross),  and  supporting  the  cross,  and  a  large 
silver  plate  of  ten  centimetres  bearing  four  colors  or  banners 
at  its  angles,  and  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  dress. 

Amongst  the  principal  odd  decorations,  we  will  cite :  in 
England,  that  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter^  which  consists, 
1st.,  in  a  garter  of  dark  blue  velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  with 
the  device :  Honi  soU  qui  mal  y  pense^  and  attached  over  the 
left  knee  with  a  little  golden  buckle;  2nd,  in  a  medallion  of 
gold  with  the  effigy  of  St.  Qeorge,  suspended  by  a  large  dark 
Uue  ribbon ;  3rd  and  lastly,  in  a  silver  star  embroidered  on 
the  mantle  on  the  left  side  of  the  breast.  The  order  of  the 
UHstie^  which  was  at  first  peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  had  for 
a  device  a  golden  medal  representing  on  one  side  St, 
Andrew  with  the  cross  of  his  martyrdom,  and  on  the  other  a 
thistle  with  this  legend  :  Nemo  me  impune  laeessit. 

The  order  of  Bath^  which  comprises  only  thirty-six  knights, 
is  distinguished  by  a  red-watered  ribbon  from  which  is  sus- 
pended a  medal  with  the  following  inscription :  Tres  in  unoy  in 
allusion  to  the  three  theological  virtues;  this  symbol  was 
better  represented  by  the  three  crowns  which  upheld  the 
celestial  blue  scarf  of  the  old  knights. 

In  Russia,  the  order  of  Saint  JndreiOf'which.  is  obtained  at  the 
same  time  as  the  degree  of  Lieutenant-General,hasfor  a  decoration 
a  gold  cross  bearing  at  its  angles  the  four  initials  of  this  device : 
2 
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Sanciui  Andreas  Paironut  Ruma;  on  the  reverse  may   be 
read  in  Russian  language  :  For  the  faith  andfideliit^. 

The  order  of  Saint  Catherine  was  given  but  to  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank ;  the  distinctive  marks  were,  a  plate  witU 
these  words  in  the  RussMtn  language;  For  the  crmnir^,  and  a 
cross  bearing  this  inscription  :  ^Equat  m«e»ia  comparis. 

The  order  of  Saint  Wladimir  had  for  an  ensign  a  plate 
bearing  this  inscription  round  the  shield :  Utilile,  Honueur^ 
Gloire ;  and  in  the  centre  four  Russian  letters  which  signified 
Saint  Prince  Wladimir  eemilable  amx  apStrea, 

In  Austria,  the  order  of  the  GoAfcuF/^fc^  was  distinguished  by 
a  decoration  surmounted  by  a  stone  in  blue  enamel,  with  these 
words;  Pretium  iaboris  non  vile;  and  by  these  chivalrous 
words  embroidered  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  mantle  of  the 
order :  Je  Vay  empris. 

A  gold  cross  bearing  on  its  shield  the  initials  of  this  device  : 
SanctoStephanQ  Regi  Jposlolico^BHid  the  legend :  Publicum^  Meri- 
torumpretium^\%  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  otieTotSaintFiienne. 

As  to  that  of  Leopold^  he  had  for  a  legend^  on  the  front  of  bis 
cross :  lutegritati  et  meritOj  and  this  motto^  which  was  that  o£ 
Leopold  I :    Opes  return  corda  subditorum. 

The  order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  had  for  a  decoration  a  crown 
surmounted  by  a  double  eagle,  and  furthermore,  for  knights  of 
the  first  class,  a  star  with  four  rays  embroidered  on  the  left  side 
of  the  dress^  bearing  in  the  centre  the  iron  crown  and  the  le- 
gend :  Avita  et  Aucta. 

In  Spain,  the  order  of  Charles  III,  bore  or  the  shield  of 
his  great  cross  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the 
cross  of  the  simple  knights,  a  C  interlacing  the  cipher  IIL^ 
and  this  device  :  Virtuti  et  merito. 

The  knights  of  the  first  and  second  class  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Ferdinand  bore  a  cross  with  this  legend  around  the 
shield  :  El  rey  y  lapatria,  whilst  those  of  the  third  class  had 
this  device,  Al  merito  militar. 

As  to  the  militairy  ordet  of  Saint  Herm^^ilde,  the  honorary 
signs  of  which  are  the  cross  and  plate,  with  this  inscription 
around  the  shield :  Premio  h  la  constancia  milUar. 

In  Portugal  the  Order  of  Ckrist^  instituted  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Templars,  recalled  in  fact  by  its  ensigns,  the  cost umeof  the 
Knights  Templar.  Each  member  wore  a  long  robe  of  white  wool, 
and  on  the  breasta  red  patriarchal  eross^wi  th  another  cross  in  silver. 
The  Order  of  the  Tower,  and  that  of  the  Sword^  were  distin- 
guished by  a  cross  and  a  medal,  both  bearing  on  their  front  the 
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bast  of  the  reigning  King,  snd  on  the  reverse  tliis  inscription : 
Falore  t  lealtktde,  (valour  and  fidelity). 

In  Prussia^  the  Order  of  the  Eed  liable  had  for  a  device : 
Sincere  est  GonHant^ ;  and  since  1814  they  have  substituted 
for  the  golden  medal,  its  ancient  decoration,  a  silver  cross 
suspend^  to  a  white  ribbon  embroidered  in  orange. 

The  Order  of  the  Iron  Cross  had  for  its  principal  attributes 
a  silver  cross  and  a  ribbon,  sometimes  black  embroidered  in 
white,  and  sometimes  white  embroidered  in  black. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Order  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  and 
qf  merit  J  bore  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  cross  the  inscription: — 
Pidei  et  nteriio ;  that  of  Saint  Georges  de  la  Reunion  marked 
its  great  cross  by  this  inscription  :  In  hoe  signo  vinces.  Fi- 
nally, the  Order  of  Francis  I.,  of  which  a  gold  medal  for  the 
Commanders  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  Knights  were  the  dis- 
tinctive emblems,  had  these  words  for  a  l^end  :  Be  rege  opti- 
ma meriio. 

In  the  States  op  the  Chuech  the  celebrated  Order  of  the 
Gold  Spur  recalled  by  the  eross  of  its  Knights  that  of  the 
Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  the  spur  suspended  between  the 
two  lower  points,  being  the  only  distinction.  The  new  Order 
of  SaiiU  Gregory  had  for  a  signal  an  octagonal  cross  enamelled 
in  red ;  on  the  shield  was  the  effigy  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  following  device  :  Pro  Beo  etprincipe^  with 
this  inscription  :  Qregorius  XVI.,  P.  M.,  anno  1 ;  the  ribbon 
is  red  and  yellow. 

Ib  Sweden  the  Order  of  Waea  bore  on  the  oval  medallion,  in 
which  the  decoration  was  set,  the  symbolical  sheaf,  ( fTasa  en  Su^ 
dm),  and  this  inscription:  Gustafden  tredie^  iustiktere,  1770. 
The  Order  of  V Etotle polaire  had  for  the  motto  of  its  decora- 
ttOB,  these  words :  Nescit  oceasum. 

The  Order  of  the  Seraphim  had  for  an  insignia,  a  cross 
suspended  to  a  blue  ribbon,  and  presenting  on  its  surface  the 
letters  I.  H.  8.  fJeeui  Hominum  SalvatorJ,  whilst  on  the  re- 
verse  were  the  initials  of  these  words  ;  Friderieus  rex  Stteda. 

In  Denmaek  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Elephant  or  of 
Boly  Mary,  bore  a  collar  composed  of  several  el^haAts,  in- 
terwoven with  Towers,  and  to  which  is  suspended  a  golden 
dephant  enamelled  in  white,  the  back  laden  with  a  silver  cas- 
tle built  of  sand  (noir),  on  a  raised  terrace  enarticlled  with 
flowers,  a  mantle  of  velvet  striped  with  white  satin,  bearing, 
embroidered  in  gold,  on  the  left  side,  a  cross  encircled  with 
rays,  is  the  ceremonial  dress.     Finally,  in  Belgium,  where  we 
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have  but  the  Order  of  Leopold,  the  decoration  consists  in  i 
cross  enamelled  in  white,  of  which  a  crown  of  laurel  and  of 
oak  reunite  the  rays.     The  shield  enamelled  in  black  with  a 
red  border  between  two  circles  of  gold,  bearing  on  its  face  the 
cipher  of  the  king,  and  on  the  back  the  coat-of-arms,  with  the 
device  :    L' union  fait  la  force,      A  last  word,   apropos  of  a 
chivalric  ensign,  which  plajed  a  prominent  part  in  the  middle 
ages.     It  is  the  V emprise*     By  this  word,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  an  abbreviation  of  d* enterprise,  consecrated  both  in 
the  Italian  emprese,  and  the  Spanish  empresaa^  by  which  was 
designated   in  the  middle  ages,  these  adventures  which  the 
knights  bound  themselves  by  oaths  to  perform  either  in  honor 
of,  or  to  give  pleasure  to,  their  ladies-     The  valiant  knight  who 
undertook  an  emprise  bore  the  ensign  on  his  arms.      This  was 
a  ring,  a  bracelet,  a  manacle,  chains,  or  other  symbols  attached 
to  the  hands  by  their  mistress  herself.     Of  this  they  were  not 
to  be  dispossessed,  until  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  several  years, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  oath,  and  never  without 
having  accompHshed  the  feat  of  arms  which  was  the  object  of 
this  chivalreus  vow.       If  after  bearing  it  for  some  time,  the 
knight  met  some  other  valiant  knight,  who  offered  to  cross  a 
lance  with  him,  and  strip  him  of  his  emprise,  that  is  to  say, 
bear  off  the  gage  that  he  bore,  this  would  be  to  him  a  serious 
disgrace. 

We  see  in  Monstrelet  a  squire  of  Aragon  who  having  chal- 
lenged some  English  Knights,  and  who  carried  on  his  right 
leg  un  trongon  dS  greve^  never  resigned  this  emprise  till  he  was 
released  from  it  by  one  of  the  knights.  Sometimes  several 
knights  engaged  to  run  the  same  venture  and  take  the  same 
emprise.  We  see  in  1414,  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  and  sixteen 
of  his  Lords,  Knights,  and  Squires,  made  a  vow  to  carry 
during  two  years,  every  Sunday  on  their  left  leg,  a  manacle  in 
gold  for  the  knights,  and  in  silver  for  the  squires,  until  they 
had  found  an  equal  number  of  valiant  knights  to  combat. 
W^hilst  the  knight  bore  the  emprise  he  was  inviolable  and  sa- 
cred. The  squire  who  was  devoted  to  his  service  was  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  not  to  touch  the  emprise,  et  soy  agenomillant  bien 
bos.  To  take  away  the  emprise,  it  was  necessary  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Lord  of  the  Court  where  it  had  been  found  should 
be  obtained. 

VfcjRsiFiBD  Works. — ^The  mania  of  versification  has  been 
at  times  so  great  amongst  some  writers  completely  devoid  of 
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imagination,  that  sooner  than  relinquish  this  style  of  writing 
they  have  even  transformed  prose  works  into  verse,  and  were 
not  content  to  versify  literary  works;*  they  versified  works  on 
history,  law,  theology,  science,  and  of  the  monastic  rules. 
Thus  in  the  third  century  Richard  D'Annebaut,  an  Anglo 
Norman  poet,  versified  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  Nicho- 
las Dourbault  published  in  1280  la  Coutume  de  Normandie, 
in  metre  of  eight  syllables.  The  Old  and  New  Testaments 
have  been  versified  very  many  times. 

Much  later  a  Spaniard  versified  the  treatise  Adversus  omnes 
iareses  of  the  Archbishop  of  Corapostello,  Castro,  who  died 
in  1568.  The  celebrated  Italian  lawyer, Gennaro,  who  died  in 
1761,  translated  the  Digest  in  Latin  verse.  Gamier  DeschSnes 
is  author  of  la  Coutume  de  Paris  put  into  French  verse  1768, 
in  duodecimo,  a  work  which  passed  through  three  editions. 
A  lawyer,  Flacon,  published  in  Paris  in  1805,  le  Code  civil, 
mii  en  vers. 

In  retaliation,  some  writers  of  the  latter  Empire  amused 
themselves  by  putting -Ssop's  fables  into  prose,  Babrius  having 
versified  them.  In  the  latter  ages  of  latinity  they  did  likewise 
with  the  fables  of  PhSdrus.  We  are  not  aware  whether  it  was 
the  same  motives  that  inspired  a  Protestant  minister,  Ducom- 
min,  who  had  put  into  prose  the  fables  of  la  Motte,  in  giving 
as  a  reason  that  all  did  not  like  verse,  and  that  besides  prose 
seemed  better  adapted  than  poetry  to  the  simple  and  natural 
style  of  fables. 

The  technical  works    in  verse  are  sufficiently  numerous. 

Among  the  treatises  on  Grammar,  that  most  known  is  le 

Jardin  des  Racines  grecques,  of  Lancelot,  preceded  by  this 

advice  to  the  reader  : 

"  Toi  qui  cheris  la  docte  Gr^ce 

Oil  jadis  fieurit  la  sagesse. 
#  *  *  #  ^ 

Entre  en  ce  jardin  non  de  fleurs 
Qui  n'ont  que  de  vaines  couleurs, 


•  The  FeUin  de  PUrri,  of  MoUere,  has  been  put  into  verse  by  Th. 
Corneille ;  the  Pricieuses  Ridicules,  by  Somaize.  Telemaque  has  been 
put  into  vcwe  in  almost  all  European  languages.  The  following  is  a 
■pecimen  of  Pelletier's  style,  who  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
rhymed  the  serenth  book  of  this  last  work ; — 

**  Mais  quel  est  ce  Mentor  ?     Par  sa  simpliciU 
Sans  peine  on  le  croirait  ni  dans  robscuriti : 
Mais  attentiveraent  quand  on  le  consid^re, 
11  semble  d'un  mortel  bien  surpasser  la  sphere/* 
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Mais  de  raeinea  nourrissantcs 
Qui  rendent  les  &mes  savantes/' 
The  elegance  of  the  versification  of  the  Jardin  dea  Racine^ 
ffrtf<?jtt^«hasbeenatleastequalled,ifnot  surpassed,  in /a  QSomi- 
trie  en  vers  techniques^  published  in  Paris,  1801,  in  octavo. 
*'  L'Angle  dont  le  sommet  ik  la  courbe  se  rend, 
A  moiti^  dea  degr^  de  Tarcque  qu'il  comprend ; 
Lorsqu'il  est  au  dehors,  le  cas  devient  complexe, 
Du  concave  moitie  moins  moiti^  du  convexe. 
*  *  -jfr  *  * 

Le  triangle  rectangle  et  son  hypotenuse 
Out  des  propri^t^s  que  pas  un  ne  r^use ; 
La  perpendiculaire  allant  ^  Tangle  droit, 
De  nous  le  demon trer  aura  bient6t  le  droit." 
We  do  not  know  if  it  was  in  the  same  work  that  thia 
definition  of  parallels  which  we  had  formerly  read  appears  : 
"  A  Tabri  de  I'envie,  en  compagnes  fiddles. 
On  voit  marcher  de  front  deux  lignes  parallels." 
If  not  found  there,  it  certainly  deserved  to  be  there.  Amongst 
the  most  recent  works,  we  must  not  forget  la  OSograjphie  de 
la  France^  in  technical  verse,  divided  into  Kingdoms,   toith 
notes  written  in  the  style  of  inscriptions,  by  Balestrier.     We 
regret    not  knowing  this  work,  the  poetry  of  which  would 
anord  strange  specimens. 

Fecundity  of  Writers. — There  are  some  writers,  accord- 
ing to  Vigneul  Marville,  who  have  extreme  difficulty  in  begiij- 
ning,  but  when  that  point  is  once  achieved,  and  the  way  open, 
they  go  on  rapidly.  The  first  lines  of  the  history  of  M.  de 
Thou  cost  him  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  but  that  difficulty 
once  surmounted  he  sped  on  with  great  rapidity.  Others  have 
great  facility  in  writing,  but  take  a  long  time  to  polish  their 
works.  In  this  category  we  may  class  Horace  amongst  the 
Homans,  M.  de  Babutin  with  ourselves ;  such  in  fact  are  the 
greater  number  of  prudent  people,  who,  bom  writers,  follow  at 
first  the  impulse  of  nature,  which  subsequently  requires  both 
correction  and  finish.  Others,  in  fine,  but  that  is  their  mis- 
fortune, write  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  do  not  revise  their 
works.  M.  de  Saumaise  was  of  this  description :  a  dangerous 
character  which  uniformly  suffers ;  but  which  serves  no  point 
either  as  a  model  or  example  to  any  one.  "  Fabius  L^onida, 
an  Italian  poet,  dwelt  along  time  on  his  works;  and  retouched 
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them  more  than  ten  time^  in  order  to  give  them  the  perfecUoa 
he  was  desirous  they  should  possess.  Pierre  Maf^,  who  hsa 
writtenso  wellin  Latin,  composed  only  fourteen  or  fifteen  lines 
a  day.  Paulns  Emilius  Sanctorius,  who  had  undertaken  to  write 
a  Latin  history  of  his  time,  was  so  long  polishing  what  he  did, 
that  another  would  in  less  time  have  written  a  history  of  the 
whole  world.  M.  de  Vaugelas  was  thirty  years  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  Quintus  Gnrtius,  changing  and  correcting  it 
unceasingly.*  M.  Httbert,  of  the  Academy,  author  of  the 
Ikmpie  de  la  mort,  which  is  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  pieces 
of  French  poetry,  changed  and  rechauged  during  three  years 
the  metreof  this  work,  in  order  that  it  might  attain  the  beauty, 
polish,  and  elegance  which  he  ambitioned.  It  was  not  without 
ranch  vigilance  and  very  hard  labor  that  Malherbe  produced 
his  divine  poetry.  M.  de  Balzac  passed  days  and  nights 
arranging  his  thoughts  to  attain  that  perspicuity  of  style  and 
choice  of  words  for  which  we  admire  him  at  the  present  day. 

The  manuscripts  of  Ariosto  are  full  of  erasures.  This  may 
be  seen  in  the  autograph  manuscript  preserved  at  Florence,  the 
celebrated  stanza  in  which  he  described  a  tempest,  written  in 
sixteen  different  ways. 

Petrarch  re-made  one  of  his  verses  forty-six  times. 

The  manuscripts  of  Tasso  are  illegible  in  oonseqaeuce  of  all 
the  corrections. 

Pascal  re-made  as  often  as  sixteen  times  one  of  his  Pro- 
vinciales, 

Buffon  rc-oopied  eleven  times  the  manuscript  of  the  Epoquet 
de  la  nature. 

Bucquet,  an  erudite  Frenchman  of  the  eighteenth  century,  re- 
read fifty  times,  and  copied  himself  fourteen  times  one  of  his 
works,  Sur  la  Justice. 

In  the  dedication  of  the  first  book  of  the  Stives^  addressed  to 
Stella,  the  author  dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  composed  these  poems,  "a  rapidity,*'  writes  he, 
"which  was  not  to  me  without  pleasure;  none  had  cost  me  more 
thanHwo  days ;  some  even  of  the  most  imaginative  but  one  day. 
I  feared  much  that  they  would  not  carry  with  them  the  proofs 

♦  Voiture  said  to  him  on  this  subject,  <*you  will  never  finish  it,  for 
whilst  you  are  polishing  one  part,  our  language  will  undergo  a  change ; 
you  wiU  then  be  obliged  to  do  all  the  other  parts  over  agahi : '  AUera 
Ungua  $ubit  (application  of  the  eT)igram  of  Martialon  the  laxiiMiS  of  a 
barber:  AUera  barba  iubit). 
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which  I  advanced.  The  lines  on  the  colossal  statue  of  Domi- 
tian,  for  which  the  Emperor  had  had  the  extreme  condescen- 
sion to  solicit  my  muse,  I  had  to  deliver  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  inauguration.  .  .  .  The  epithalamium  which  you 
have  commanded,  you  know  should  be  an  affair  of  two  days. 
Assuredly  it  is  a  great  undertaking,  seeing  that  there  are  in  the 
piece  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  hexameters." 

Caspar  Barthius,  a  German  savant,  died  in  1587}  '^  was  not 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age/'  said  Baillet,  ''when  hecomposed 
a  treatise  or  a  dissertation  in  form  of  a  letter  on  the  manner 
of  reading  with  profit  the  authors  of  the  Latin  language,  com- 
mencing from  Ennius  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
continuing  from  the  decline  of  the  language  up  to  the  critics 
of  these  latter  times  who  have  re-established  the  ancient 
authors.  It  was  a  composition  which  the  author  assures  us 
cost  him  but  the  labor  of  one  day  of  four  and  twenty  hours/** 
Dumonin,  a  French  author  of  the  sixteenth  century,  took 
two  months  to  translate  in  seven  thousand  Latin  verses  la 
Semaine  of  Dubartas. 

The  Italian  Ferreri  composed,  in  three  days,  a  poem  in  Latin 
(Lugdunense  somniumj  of  a  thousand  hexameter  verses  on 
Leo  X. 

VEloge  de  la  folie  was  a  labor  of  only  seven  days  to 
Erasmus. 

Chapman,  an  English  poet,  died  1634,  translated  in  four 
months  the  twelve  last  books  of  the  Iliad. 

Guillard  Danville,  gendarme  of  the  Queen,  author  of  la 
ChastetSy  a  heroi-comical  poem,  (1624,  in  duodecimo),  took 
care  to  apprise  his  readers  that  he  commenced  this  work  during 
an  ofiBcial  voyage  across  Styria,  and  concluded  it  on  repair- 
ing to  Bavaria  in  France  on  the  king's  service.  He  boasted  of 
having  composed  more  than  900  verses  in  twelve  days,  without 
infringing  in  the  least  on  his  other  avocations.  This  was  not 
bad  for  a  gendarme. 

Voltaire,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  in  1763,  composed  the 
tragedy  of  Olympie.  "  It  was  the  work  of  six  days,"  wrote 
he  to  one  of  his  friends,  whose  opinion  he  wished  to  have  on 
the  merit  of  this  piece.  "  The  author  should  not  have  taken 
his  rest  on  the  seventh/'  replied  his  friend.  **  He  would  have 
repented  of  his  work,'*  replied  Voltaire.  Some  time  after,  he 
returned   the  piece  with  several  corrections. 

*  BaiUet,   Viet  det  en/anti  celebre$,  p  296. 
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Mary  Darby,  a  celebrated  English  actress,  who  died  in  1800^ 
composed  in  twelve  hours,  a  poem,  comprising  three  hundred 
and  fifty  verses.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  greater  number 
of  these  works  written  thus  hurriedly,  lived  but  as  short  a 
time  as  was  taken  to  compose  them. 

Two  theologians  of  the  fourth  century,  Didymus  and  Theo- 
doras, have  left,  the  former  six  thousand,  the  latter  ten 
thousand  volumes,  or  we  had  better  say,  one  six  thou- 
sand, and  the  other  ten  thousand  treatises. 

The  works  of  Alfred  the  Great  (died  1280,)  published  in 
1654,  formed  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio.  The  Speculum 
Maju9,  of  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  were  composed  in  ten  volumes 
in  folio. 

The  Chronicle  of  Horneck,  a  German  historian  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  contained  eighty-three  thousand  verses.  The 
style  of  this  Chronicler  was  equally  good  as  that  of  Hennin, 
author  of  a  poem  in  a  hundred  songs.  Soyouthi,  an  Arabic 
author  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  left  more  than  sixty 
works  on  all  subjects.  The  celebrated  MeUtersanger  Hans- 
Sachse,  who  died  in  1576,  has  left  between  all  his  writings, 
26  comedies,  and  27  tragedies  sacred,  and  52  comedies,  and 
28  tragedies  profane;  64farces  of  the  Carnival;  59fables;  116 
allegorical  tales ;  197  comic  tales,  and  307  poems,  sacred  and 
profane.  He  had  besides  translated  ana  put  into  verse 
several  portions  of  the  Bible. 

Macedo,  a  Portuguese  Franciscan  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  author  of  53  paneygrics,  60  discourses,  32  prayers,  12S 
elegies,  115  epitaphs,  212  dedicatory  epistles,  700  letters, 
2,600  epic  poems,  500  elegies,  110  odes,  3,000  epigrams,  4 
latin  comedies,  2  tragedies,  and  one  satire  in  Spanish. 

Alexander  Hardy  was  the  most  prolific  author  that  ever 
labored  in  France  for  the  theatre.  He  composed  600  pieces. 
This  was  nothing,  however,  in  comparason  to  the  1,800  pieces 
in  verse  by  Lopez  de  Vega,  who,  besides,  composed  21  volumes 
in  quarto,  of  poetry,  and  several  minor  copies  of  verses. 

Pryme,  an  English  lawyer  and  scholar  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  has  left  more  than  200  works,  forming  40  volumes  in 
folio  and  in  quarto. 

We  have  preserved  at  the  Bodlyan  library,  at  Oxford, 
122  volumes  in  folio,  writings  from  the  hand  of  Dodsworth, 
an  English  Antiquarian  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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The  German  Moser,  a  compiler  of  the  last  century,  has  left 
480  works,  17  of  which  are  still  unpublished,  16  are  disputed; 
these  would  form  in  all  a  total  of  700  volumes,  whereof  there 
are  71  in  folio,  without  including  84  volumes  of  re-prints,  or 
new  editions  of  his  works,  nor  4  volumes  of  which  he  was 
only  editor,  nor  24  dissertations  or  articles  which  he  had  fur- 
nished for  three  periodical  compilations,  nor  86  numbers  of 
weekly  notices  of  literary  news  from  Suabia. 

Another  German,Krunitz,whodied  in  1796,  composedby  him- 
stelf  an  encyclopedia  which,  at  the  period  of  his  death,  formed 
72  huge  volumes  in  octavo. 

The  author  of  Manon  Leseaut^  the  Abb^  Prevost,  wrote 
more  than  170  volumes. 

The  principal  works  of  Eestif  de  la  Brelonne  formed  146 
volumes  in  duodecimo. 

The  Jounmlist,  Fr^ron,  is  author  of  250  volumes.  Thev 
attribute  to  Figueinedo,  a  Portuguese  savant  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  169  works,  68  of  which  have  been  printed;  to  Madame 
Lf -prince  Beaumont,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,70  volumes; 
loDucray*Dumesnil,95;toaGerofian  romance  writer,Lafontaine, 
descendant  of  the  French  refugees,  75  romances  in  210  volumes. 

The  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Gail  make  500  pages  in 
quarto. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  learned  botanist,  Adanson,  on  Natural 
History,  were  composed  of  120  volumes,  and  of  76,000  rep- 
resentations. 

Ding^,  a  French  writer,  rather  unknown,  (died  iu 
1882)  has  left  autograph  manuscripts  which  weigh  400 
kilogrammes. 

The  Chinese  authors  have  not  been,  as  for  as  we  can  perceive, 
less  prolific  than  ours.  In  the  last  century,  the  Emperor 
Khiang-Loung,  wished  to  make  choice  of  some  of  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvres  of  Chinese  literature ;  this  selection  could  not  contain 
fewer  than  180,000  volumes.  In  this  collection  are  noted 
three  works  written  by  Europeans. 

Lk  Journal  db  Savants. — ^The  weekly  sheet,  founded  in 
1665,by  M.deSallo,  minister  in  theParliament  of  Paris,  under 
i\it\A\Xtoi  Journal dea  Savants^  deserves  particular  attention, as 
having  been  the  first  model  of  literary  Periodical  Reviews.  M. 
de  Sallo,  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  his  opinions,  concealed  him- 
self under  the  sij^nature  of  HWouville.  Entrenched  behind  this 
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nom*de-plQ(neheburledbisjadgiDeDtsontb^men  mcMt  repprk- 
able  for  their  writings  at  that  period;  and^  ac<K>rdiQgto  a  custom 
which  can  be  traced  sufficiently  high^  he  did  not  spare  the 
modesty  of  his  collaborateurs,  as  we  may  per^ive  by  the  ex* 
travagant  praises  he  lavishes  on  M.  Chapelain,  one  of  his  co* 
partners  in  the  compilation  of  the  Journal.  Notwithstanding 
the  reserve  and  gravity  of  M.  de  Sallo,  he  was  not  able  to  go^rd . 
himself  from  occasioaal  ebullition?  of  satirai  as  has  be^  thus 
expressed  by  La  Fontaine  :-^ 

Tout  faiseur  de  journal  doit  tnbpt  aamfdip. 

Bat  the  republic  of  letters^  little  accustogoed  at  the  time  to  thia 
supremacy  in  iournalisoi^  reboUed  against  this  n^w  fp^ias  of 
censorship,  which^  springing  from  private  authority,  set  itself 
up  as  a  supreme  arbiter  of  the  scieuce3  of  literature  and  of  tho 
arts.  Against  t)iis  modern  Procustes,  who  io  his  paper  com* 
menced  the  occupation,  since  brought  to  perfectioPi  of  man- 
gling, mutilating  and  disfiguring  all  those  who  had  had  the 
misfortune  of  displeasing  him,  Uharlea  Patin,  on  whom  they 
had  made  a  very  lively  attacJc,  the  author  of  riniroduetum 
a  Vkittoire  parley  mMailkSf  and  several  others  whose  self  love 
had  been  wounded,  coalesced  to  extinguish  the  jooraal  guilty 
of  hurting  their  literary  vanity. 

They  feund  this  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish,  as  Ouy 
Patin  has  thus  written  : — *'  M.  de  Colbert  took  wder  his 
protection  the  authors  of  this  journal;  and  if  my  son  had  de^ 
fended  himself  they  say  he  would  have  b^n  sent  to  the  Bastille  : 
it  was  consequently  better  not  to  write." 

But  on  the  opca^ion  of  son^  bopks  haviug  been  condemned 

by  the  court  of  Borne,  thera  escaped  from  M.  de  Sallo  some 

sillies  contrary  to  the  edict  of  the  inquisitors,  and  in  favour 

of  the  Uberties  of  the  Gallican  Church.    Some,  to  whom  this 

innovation  of  journalism  was  not  agreeable,  and  who  detested 

M.  de  Sallo  and  his  friends  in  their  capacity  of  a  parliamentary 

laction  and   of  Gallicans  suspected  of  Jansenism,  used  their 

inflaence  with  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  and  obtained  an  order  for 

the  suspension  of  the  journal.   Chapelain,  well  known  for  the 

wariness  of  his  disposition,  and  with  which  Balzac  had  reproached 

him,  and  who  was  much  more  reserved  towards  the  powers  than 

Balzac,  had  as  we  know  the  best  income  of  all  the  Beaux  Es- 

prits,  wrote  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  of  1665  : — 
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*'  The  complaints  of  Borne  on  the  liberty  of  our  Journal  dei 
Savants  has  caused  the  suspension  of  its  publication. — M.  de 
Sallo,  who  is  its  founder,  would  sooner  abandon  altogether  his 
charge  than  submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  censor.  The  English, 
in  imitation  of  us,  have  commenced  one  in  their  language. 
They  are  learned,  rare  and  free,  and  much  that  is  good  may 
be  expected;  besides,  not  being  obliged  to  observe  the  same  rules 
as  we  are,  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  it  will  be  more  lasting  and 
not  less  bold  than  ours  has  been." 

When  the  publication  of  the  Journal  des  SaoanU  was  re- 
sumed in  167:1  the  direction  of  it  was  confided  to  the  A.bb^ 
Oallois.  This  Abbe  was  a  partisan  of  the  new  philosophy 
then  very  strongly  attacked  by  zealous  disciples  of  the  old. 
These  latter  presented  a  petition  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
in  which  they  moved  that  the  Professors  of  the  University 
should  be  obliged  by  a  decree  to  teach  nothing  but  what  was 
conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle ;  on  the  other  side 
it  was  said,  ironically,  if  these  strange  regulations  were  not 
adopted  it  was  necessary  to  return  thanks  on  the  part  of  the 
burlesque  decree  of  Boileau,  and  on  that  of  the  polemic 
ingenuity  sustained  bv  the  JoumaU  des  Savants, 

The  Journal  was  afterwards  directed  by  M.  dela  Eoque;  then 
by  the  President  Cousin,  who  re-united  with  the  functions 
of  the  journalist  that  of  censor;  then  in  fine,  and  in  the  following 
century,  by  a  sucession  of  savants,  amongst  whom  we  dis- 
tinguish Fontenelle,  Vertot,  Saurin,  Terrasson,  Trublet,  Des- 
fontaines,  Burette,  Duresnel,  Montcrif,  de  Guignes,  Clairant, 
Djipuy,  Delalande,  and  others.* 

*  The  old  Journal  des  Savantt  made,  up  to  1792,  eleTen  hundred  to- 
lumes  iu  quarto.  This  Journal  had  been  resumed  in  September,  1816, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Dannon,  afterwards  under  that  of  M.  Lebrao» 
and  continues  up  to  this  day  at  the  rate  of  one  Tolume»  in  quarto, 
annually. 


Art.    II.— BALDWIN,  FIRST    FRENCH    EMPEROR 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Baudoin  IX.  Comte  de  Flandre,  premier  empereur  Romain  de 
Constantinople.  Brame  Aistorique  en  cinq  Actes^  precede  de 
considerations  historiques,  politiques,  et  litteraires  d"  une 
interessante  actualite.  Par  Jufien  le  Rousseau.  Paris, 
1856. 

The  late  Turkish  war  brought   forward   new   objects   of 
interest^to  recreate  the  European  mind.     French  and  English 
soldiers  stood  side  by  side,  mirabile  dictu !  on  a  soil  where 
wcftem  warriors  had  not  trod  in  arms  since  the  Crusades. 
New  books  of    travel,   and  new  sketches  replaced  the  hack- 
nied  scenes    of  France,    Italy,   the   Rhine.      Ottoman   and 
Bvzantine  historians  led  the  reader  into  patlis  less  trite  than 
tliose  of  the  Occidental  nations  :  names,  that  though  historic, 
were  unfamiliar,  came  into  notice,  or  returned  to  memory : 
there  were  fresh  themes  for  poets,  and  might  have  been  for 
dramatists,  if  the  drama  still  maintained  the  position  that  once 
it  held :  there  were,  indeed,  two  or  three  attempts  to  find 
subjects  for  the  stage,  amid  all  this  novelty,  but  the  attempts 
were  not  successful.     Of  one  of  them,  however,  we   would 
write,  because  the  choice  of  the  subject  was  well  made,  but 
badly  wrought  out ;  exactly  reversing  the  old  saying,  ''  mater- 
iem  superabit  opus/*     A  Frenchman,  rejoicing  in  the  cogno- 
men of  Le  Rousseau  (what  might  be  his  affinity  with  Jean 
Jacques  we  know  not)  was  struck  with  the  fact  of  Baldwin  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  a  liege  man  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  Suzerain  of  his  territory,  having  been  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne  of  Constantinople  by  French  arms  and  French  influence ; 
and  having  founded  a  dynasty,    (short-lived  enough,  be   it 
owned)  of  French  emperors.     There  was  interest  in  this  to 
(Jallic  ears :  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  there'  was  another 
French  army  in  Constantinople :  what  had  been  might   be 
again  :  at  all  events  it  was  pour  la  gloire  de  la  belle  France  to 
recall  that  event;    and  Le  Rousseau  accordingly   indited   a 
Tragedy  entitled,  ''  Baldwin  The  IX,  Count  of  Flanders,  first 
Roman  Emperor  of  Constantinople/'     A  true  tragic  poet  could 
fiud  situations  of  deep  pathos  and  strong  emotion  in  the  strange 
story  of  Baldwin  and  his  family  ;  a  story  which  is  replete  with 
Terror  and  Pity,  these  legitimate  elements  of  Tragedy,  accord- 
ing  to  the  ancient  canon  of  criticism.    Among  all  the  passages 
of  mediaeval  history  that  have  perplexed  alike  both  cotempor- 
aries  and  posterity,  there  are  none  more  dark,  more  fearful. 
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more  mysterious^  than  those  connected  with  Baldwin  and  his 
children.  That  the  reader  may  form  his  own  estimate  of  the 
means  afforded  by  them  for  the  construction  of  an  effective 
tragedy,  we  will  enter  upon  a  succinct  narrative  of  circnm- 
stances,  many  of  which  lie  removed  from  the  high  road,  and 
beaten  tracks  of  every-day  readings. 

Baldwin  the  Ninth  Count  of  Flanders  of  that  name,  was  the 
son  of  Baldwin,  surnamed  the  Courageous,  Count  of  Hainault, 
and  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Flanders.  He  was  early  trained 
to  arms  by  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  m  a  successful  campaign  against  Jacques  D'Av^nes,* 
a  noble  of  Hainault,  from  whom  they  conquered  Coud^.  The 
son  of  d*Av6nes  was  afterwards  closely  and  unhappily  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  At  seven- 
teen, Baldwin  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Neuville, 
by  which  victory  he  recovered  some  disputed  territories  from 
his  father's  uncle,  the  then  Count  of  Namur.  He  was  still 
but  a  stripling  when  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
from  the  royal  hands  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 

On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in  1194,  he  succeeded  to  her 
dominions  ais  Baldwin  IX.  of  Flanders;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Baldwin  VL  of  Hainault.  On 
his  accession  he  did  homage  at  Metz  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  Henry  VI.  for  the  fiefs  he  possessed  under  the 
empire,  and  afterwards  rendered  fealty  for  Flanders  to  Philip 
Augustus,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  as  well  as  his  Suzerain, 
having  been  married  to  Isabella  of  Hainault,  Baldwin's  sister, 
(who  had  died  in  1190).  Baldwin,  however,  soon  made  war 
Upon  Philip,  to  recover  Artois,  which  had  been  detached  from 
Flanders,  as  a  marriage  portion  for  Isabella,  contrary  (as  Bald- 
win asserted)  to  the  constitution  of  his  states.  The'Count  waa 
victorious,  and  his  success  against  so  great  a  monarch  as 
thilip  Augustus,  together  with  the  wisdom  he  evinced  in  politics, 
and  the  renown  of  his  valour  in  boyhood,  won  for  him  that 
high  consideration  which  eventuated  in  his  elevation  to  the 
Imperial  dignity. 

Pope  Innocent  111.  anxious  to  recover  Jerusalem,  which  had 
again  fallen  into   the  hands   of  the  Infidels,  commissioned 

•  The  fbrtifled  town  of  AT^nes,  or  Avesnes,  on  the  river  Hepre  in 
Hftinaalt,  gare  the  title  of  Count. 
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Poulque,  Corf  of  NeuiUy-en-Bui  to  preach  a  new  Crusade.  A 
brilliant  tournament  was  held  in  1199,  at  Ecry*sur-Aidne,  in 
dmmpagne ;  thither  Poulqoe  repaired,  and  preached  to  the 
noble  assemblj  with  so  much  unction,  that  knights,  princes, 
all  were  moveci  even  to  tears,  and  assumed  the  Cross.  Among 
them  were  Baldwin,  Henry  of  Hainanlt,  Count  of  Saorbruck, 
Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  Louis,  Count  of  Blois,  Hugh, 
Count  de  St.  Pol,  the  Connt  of  Champagne,  and  Simon  de 
Montfort,  too  well  remembered  (or  too  evil)  in  the  history  of 
the  Albigenses.  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat  was  nominated 
leader  of  the  expedition.  But  the  influence  of  Baldwin  wa«», 
on  all  occasions,  predbminanll. 

The  Count  of  Flanders  was  married  to  Mary  of  Champagne, 
and  had  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Margatret.  When  abontto  leave 
home  for  the  East,  he  committed  the  care  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  gnardianship  of  his  children,  then  very  young,  to  hfis 
brother,  Philip,  Count  of  Namur,  conjointly  with  Bouchard 
d'Avfines,  the  *)n  of  that  Jaques  d^Avdsnes  upon  whom  Baldwin 
YIII.  had  formerly  made  war  (as  before  mentioned). 
lk>ncfaard  had  left  his  own  country,  and  fiied  his  residence  at 
the  court  of  Baldwin  IX.  with  whom  he  became  an  especial 
favorite,  from  his  great  abilities,  and  his  pleasing  manners. 
Little  did  the  unfortunate  Bouchard  foresee  the  miseries  that 
would  be  heaped  upon  him  by  those  two  young  girls,  the  chil- 
dren of  his  friend.  Their  mother,  carried  away  bv  the 
vehement  eloquence  of  Poulqtie  de  Neuilly,  had  resolved  upon 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  but  dfae  did  not  set  out  with  her 
husband;  she  waited  for  a  fleet  commanded  by  John  de  N6sle, 
which  was  to  sail  from  one  of  the  Pfemish  ports. 

The  rendezvous  of  «he  soMiers  of  the  Cross,  of  the  dififerent 
nations,  was  at  Venice,  where  they  were  to  be  provided  with 
shipping  and  provisions  on  payment  of  85,(M)0  marks  of 
silver.  But  the  Crusaders,  on  their  arrival,  found  that  all  the 
money  they  could  possibly  raise,  was  much  below  the  amoani 
required.  After  much  bargaining  with  the  Venetians,  the 
latter  proposed  that  to  make  amends  for  the  sum  deficient,  the 
Crusaders,  before  proceeding  to  Palestine,  should  assault  and 
recover  for  Venice,  the  City  of  Zara,  in  Illyria,  which  had 
rcTolterf  to  the  Hungarians*  Several  of  the  Crusader-chiefs 
refused  to  turn  aside  from  their  original  mission  to  fight  in  an 
inferior  cause,  and  they  quitted  Venice,  to  continue  their  route 
to  the  Holy  Land.     B^t  Baldwm,  fearing  that  without  the  aid 
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of  the  Venetians  the  whole  expedition  would  fail,  agreed  to  the 
proposal,  and^influeiiced  many  of  his  brother-leaders. 

The  Doge  of  Yenice  at  that  time  was  the  aged  and  heroic 
man  celebrated  by  Lord  Byron  in  the  eighth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold— 

'*  Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  V 
Henry  Dandolo  was  then  beyond  90  years  old,  and  was  nearly 
blind,  scarcely  distinguishing  more  than  light  from  darkness, 
in  consequence  ofj  the  cruelty  of  Emapuel  Comnenus,  former 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  whom  he  had  been  sent 
ambassador  from  Venice  50  years  before,  and  who  had  caused 
a  sheet  of  hot  copper  to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  in  revenge  for 
Dandolo's  firmness  in  defending  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Dandolo,  notwithstanding  his  defective  sight,fand  his  extreme 
age,  still  preserved  wonderful  strength  of  mind  and  body  ;  he, 
too,  assumed  the  cross,  deputing  his^son  to  act  as  Doge  in 
his  absence,  and  accompanied  the  Expedition,  which  sailed 
from  Venice  in  October  1202;  aud  arriving  at  Zara,  besieged 
and  took  the  place,  where  the  Chiefs  resolved  to  winter. 

At  Zara  they  were  visited  by  Envoys,  whose  embassy  caused 
another  departure  from  the  first  plan  of  the  Crusades.  The 
Greek  Emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Com- 
nenus, had  been  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  sight 
by  an  ungrateful  brother  named  Alexius,  to  whom  he  had  given 
many  proofs  of  afiVction.  The  unhappy  Isaac  had  a  sou,  also 
named  Alexius,  who  escaping  from  the  power  of  his  unnatural 
uncle,  exerted  himself  to  seek  aid  for  his  father.  He  sent 
letters  to  the  confederates  at  Zara,  entreating  them  to  hasten 
to  Constantinople  in  order  to  restore  Isaac  to  his  throne ;  and 
promising,  in  recompense,  to  give  a  sum  of  200,000  marks 
among  the  knights  and  soldiers ;  to  assist  tliem  with  a  Greek 
Army  in  conquering  Egypt,  a  country  they  much  wished  to 
acquire ;  and,  to  establish  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  the  Eastern  Empire.  Notwithstanding  these 
tempting  offers,  some  of  the  leaders  protested  against  a  second 
postponement  of  their  design :  but  they  were  over-ruled  by 
Baldwin,  who  was  desirous  of  procuring  for  France  (whose 
troops  he  led)  the  advantage  of  a  close  connexion  with  Con- 
stantinople,  the  key  of  the  East.  Montferrat  and  Dandolo 
acceded  to  Baldwin's  wishes;  and  early  in  1208  the  French 
and  Venetians  sailed  with  500  ships  to  Corfu,  where  they  were 
joined  by  Prince  Alexius,  and,  in  the  month  of  May,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople  with  an  army  of  about  20,000  men. 
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He  city  was  Id  a  state  of  confusioDy  full  of  factious,  reli- 
gious and  political ;  and  the  people  were  utterly  degraded  and 
corrupt^  and  feared  while  tbev  hated  the  cruel  and  despotic 
usurper.  They  were  disma^d  by  the  appearance  of  the  brave 
and  hardy  warriors  of  the  West,  whom  they  called  '^  men  of 
bronze/'  and  ''exterminating  angels/'  and  firmly  believed 
that  each  one  was  able  to  tear  up  a  full  grown  oak  by  the 
roots.    The  fervent  exhortations,  however,  of  a  few  intrepid 

Jirits,  availed  to  shame,  or  stimulate,  the  Greeks  into  some 
ow  of  resistance  to  the  foreigners. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  1203.  Baldwin 
kd  the  van  with  the  French,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and 
attacked  the  city  from  Galata :  the  panic  stricken  Greeks  soon 
fled  and  the  French  standard  was  planted  by  two  brothers  of 
a  noble  and  historic  house,  Antoine  and  Quesnes  de  Bethune; 
the  latter  was  a  wise  statesman,  a  brave  soldier,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  then  French  poets,  and  direct  ancestor  of  the  renowned 
Solly,  minister  of  Henry  lY.  of  France.  TheYenetian  fleet  forced 
its  way  into  the  harbour ;  '*  blind  old  Dandolo^'  standing  on  the 
prow  of  his  vessel  in  full  armour,  holding  his  drawn  sword, 
msisted  upon  going  on  shore.  A  kind  of  drawbridge  was 
contrived,  to  pass  from  the  yards  of  the  ship  to  the  walls  of 
ibe  Gify,  and  along  this  the  valiant  old  man  groped  his  way, 
aod  entered  a  victor  into  Constantinople,  where,  half  a  century 
before,  he  had  been  treated  with  so  much  inhumanity.  Num- 
bos  crowded  after  him;  thev  planted  the  great  standard  of  St. 
Mark^md took  twenty-five  of  theone  hundredand  ten  towers  that 
ought  to  have  vigorously  opposed  them.  The  terrified  Greeks 
VBvotted  against  the  usurper,  who  made  his  escape  in  a  boat ; 
Isaac  Angelus  was  restored,  and  his  son  associated  with  him 
in  the  Empire  as  Alexius  lY. 

The  latter  was  anxious  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  his  aUies, 
hot  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  though  he  melted  and  coined 
all  the  church  plate,  the  money  produced  was  much  below 
the  sum  promised;  and  the  Crusaders  encamped  without  the 
waUs  till  they  should  receive  full  payment.  The  Greeks 
abhorred  the  strangers;  frequent  brawls  ensued,  in  one  of 
which  the  city  was  fired,  and  a  large  part  of  it  consumed. 
Akxius  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  own  subjects  for 
having  introduced  the  forei^ers,  and  especiaUy  for  endea- 
vouring to  subvert  the  Greek  Church,  and  establish  that  of 
Borne.  Meantime  the  unhappy  ^exius  was  treated  by  his 
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allies  with  great  indignity,  on  account  of  his  involuntary  breach 
of  contract,  and  he  was  often  compelled  to  attend  their  caroa- 
sals  clad,  as  in  mockery,  in  his  imperial  robes,  but  with  hid 
crown  replaced  by  the  tarry  woollen  cap  of  a  Venetian  sailor, 
and  in  this  guise  he  was  expected  to  endure  patiently  mde 
taunts  and  practical  jokes. 

He  had  a  relative,  who  was  his  confidant  and  his  chamberlain, 
named  Alexius  Ducas,  and  sumamed  Murzufie,  a  man  with 
enormous  shaggy  eye-brows,  and  a  fierce  countenance;  tliis  trai- 
tor seeing  that  his  master  was  hated  by  the  Greeks,  and  sCorned 
by  the  foreigners,  thought  to  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
btances  to  elevate  himself  upon  the  young  Emperor's  ruin  :  he 
seized  and  strangled  him ;  the  old  and  infirm  Isaac  died  of  grief, 
and  Murzufle  reigned  as  Alexius  V. 

But  the  Crusaders,  determined  to  avenge  their  protege  and 
invested  Constantinople, which  now  made  a  much  more  obstinate 
defence  than  before.  But  after  a  siege  of  three  months  it  was 
taken  by  storm^  and  exposed  to  horrors  too  dreadful  for  detail. 
The  terrible  carnage  was  at  length  checked,  though  with  great 
difficulty,  by  Montferrat  and  Baldwin:  but  rapine  and  violence 
still  rioted  in  every  quarter,  till  exhausted  by  excess ;  a  great 
part  of  the  city  was  burned ;  and  noble  libraries  and  beautifcd 
^orks  of  art  were  destroyed — and  in  the  midst  of  groans, 
shrieks,  flames,  ruins,  and  seas  of  blood,  the  French  officers 
and  the  Greek  ladies  (all  of  whom  must  have  lost  some  friend 
or  near  relative),  assembled  and  danced  together  in  the  great 
church  of  8t.  Sophia ; — has  this  revolting  instance  of  levity  a 
parallel  P  "we  cannot  remember  one. 

Murzufle  had  escaped  in  the  first  confusion,  but  wa»^  taken, 
and  put  to  death  by  being  flung  headlong  from  a  piflaf  147 
feet  high.  The  Latin  princes  then  decided  that  tht  Byzanline 
sceptre  had  been  so  disgraced  by  the  many  atrocities  of  its 
Greek  possessors  (a  series  of  the  naost  weak  and  wicked  mon- 
archs,  wilJi  v^  fsw  exceptions,  ever  known)  that  it  was 
expedient  to  twmsfer  it  to  other  than  native  hands,  and  to 
choose  a  foreign  Emperor.  Twelve  electors  were  nominated, 
six  French  and  six  Venetian.  Their  votes  were  given  for 
I>andolo;  but  he  tiedincd  the  imperial  dignity,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  country,  a  Rqmblic,  whose  €hirf 
magistrate  he  was.  l^e  electors,  tnen,  in  consideration  of 
the  valor,  wisdom,  and  many  virtues  of  the  Count  of  Banders 
and  HainauH,  unanimously  elevated  him  to  the  vacant  throne 
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ts  Baldwin  L,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1204  ;  and  he  was  crowned 
in  the  Ghorch  of  St.  Sophia  by  Thomas  Morosini,  the  newly 
ciested  Venetian  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  Prelate  of  the 
Qboroh  of  Borne. 

Bat  the  Grosaders,  instead  of  establishing  a  firm  and  power- 
ful sUte,  to  reeist  aggressions  on  the  peace  of  Europe  from 
the  North  and  from  the  East,  committed  the  error  of  dismem- 
bfring  the  Greek  Empire,  and  of  thus  rendering  its  sovereign 
not  only  useless  as  an  ally  to  the  Western  Powers,  but  even 
a  burden  to  them  when  their  policy  required  he  should  be 
snpported  against  an  enemy.  The  confederates  assigned  to 
Bolawin  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  one^third  of  the 
Empiie,  dividing  apaong  themselves  the  remaining  share; 
the  moet  valuable  portions  of  which  were  afterwards  aoquired 
tat  Venice  by  the  address  of  Dandolo. 

The  Emperor  Baldwin,  with  power  thus  circumscribed  at 
his  outset,  was  unable,  notwithstanding  his  abilities  and 
eoorage,  to  reform  the  inveterate  abuses  among  the  natives 
of  his  diHuinions,  or  to  defend  his  throne  against  external 
entmiea.  The  exiled  Princes  of  the  Imperial  Houses  of 
GomneiHis  established  principalities  for  themselves  in  Asia 
Ifinor,  and  were,  of  course,  his  mortal  foes.  Great  dis- 
oidttp  mgned  m  Ooostantinople ;  the  Latins  were  insolent 
and  exading;  the  Greeks  were  discontented  and  turbulent, 
incenaed  at  their  subjection  to  an  alien  Prince,  and  tl^eir 
enfarced  s^ion  with  the  Cbnrch  of  Bome :  thus  the  new 
Emperor^a  prospects  were  but  gloomy. 

A  few  months  after  Baldwin^s  coronation,  he  was  visited  by 
a  domestic  beMavement.  Hjs  wife,  who  was  destined  never 
to  shave  h^  husband'f  throne,  had  embarked  for  Palestine  in 
tiio  iset  of  John  de  Ndsle :  the  voyage  was  bug  and  ^rmy, 
and  die  snfered  so  much  from  terror,  sea-sickness,  and  hard- 
siiipa,  that  soon  aftepr  landing  at  3t.  Jean  d'Acce,  she  expired 
i)f«hausfcion,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1204 ;  leaving  her  dangh^ 
Icrs  qM>therless  at  an  a^  when  th^  most  needed  maternal  oare ; 
if  thcgr  hfA  been  Uest  with  that  care,  training  them  in  womanly 
Isdiag  ajid  filiid  piety^  tlie  dark  stains  that  sttUy  the  memories 
of  Jane  mi  Margant  <^f  Banders,  would,  in  aU  probability, 
■ever  have  existed. 

At  tbis  period  the  Bulgarians  were  a  oatbn  as  powerful 
as  conrage  and  energy  cSg^A  make  them.  Their  sovereign^ 
Joumiee,  had  revolted  from  Isaac  Angalus,  and  established 
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a  kingdom.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boman  communion, 
and,  corresponded  with  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  became 
desirous  to  form  relations  with  the  Latin  Prince  established 
at  Constantinople,  as  being  of  his  own  creed.  But  his 
overtures  were  unwisely  checked  by  a  haughty  intimation  of 
Baldwin^s  ministers,  that  he  (Joannice)  must  commence  by 
doing  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  as  a  vassal  of  the  empire 
from  which  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  had  been  dismembered. 
The  pride  of  Joannice  was  wounded,  and  he  at  once  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  Greeks.  An  extensive 
conspiracy  against  Baldwin  sprang  up,  not  only  on  the 
European,  but  also  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphoros. 
Henry  of  Hainault,  Baldwin's  brother,  was  sent  with  the 
flower  of  the  army  into  Asia  Minor,  to  meet  the  conspirators. 
Immediately  on  his  quitting  Europe,  the  Greeks  of  Thrace 
(now  Bomania)  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  most  of  the 
Ereuch  and  Yenetians  in  that  country ;  and  Joannice  seized 
the  opportunity  of  the  panic  among  the  foreigners  to  cross 
the  Hsemus  mountains  (the  Balkan)  with  an  immense  force. 

Baldwin  saw  the  necessity  of  making  head  at  once  against 
the  Bulgarians,  though  his  means  were  inadequate  to  the 
emergency.  He  marched  towards  Adrianople,  but  with  too 
small  an  army,  for  the  best  part  of  his  forces  had  accompanied 
his  brother.  He  (Baldwin)  was  met  at  a  place  called  the 
Plains  of  Orestes  by  overwhelming  hordes  of  Bulgarians; 
and  his  few  troops  were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces,  April 
15,  1205.  With  this  defeat  the  mysterious  and  tragical 
circumstances  of  Baldwin's  story  commence. 

At  first  the  Emperor  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed ;  but 
his  body  not  being  found,  and  enquiries  being  instituted, 
it  was  ascertained  tnat  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  con- 
veyed by  the  order  of  Joannice  to  a  castle  which  some  call 
Cernoa,  and  others  Temobia,  and  was  kept  there  in  a  rigorous 
confinement.  In  the  following  year  Pope  Innocent  wrote  to 
Joannice,  entreating  the  release  of  his  illustrious  captive: 
but  the  Bulgarian  curtly  replied,  that  he  could  not  grant  the 
request,  *'  as  Baldwin  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;''  but  he 
said  nothing  whatever  of  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  the 
alleged  death ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  others, 
confirmed  many  persons  in  the  belief  that  the  Emperor  was 
still  alive,  but  in  a  secret  dungeon.  A  prevalent  rumour 
affirmed,  that  the  Queen  of  Bulgaria  had  become  enamored  of 
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fiddwin's  handsome  person  and  noble  bearing,  and  had 
dTered  him  liberty  on  the  condition  that  he  should  murder 
Joannice^  and  marry  her.  But  Baldwin's  generous  nature 
revolted  from  this  proposal,  and  the  Queen,  in  all  "  the  fury 
of  a  woman  scorned/'  had  accused  him  to  her  husband  as  the 
author  of  the  wicked  scheme ;  and  at  her  instigation  Joannice 
had  (as  some  said)  put  his  victim  to  death  by  tortures  which 
he  scrupled  to  avow  to  Pope  Innocent ;  or,  as  was  more 
generallv  believed,  had  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty  spared  his 
prisoners  life  in  order  to  render  it  a  burden  by  sufferings ; 
and  had  astutely  asserted  him  to  be  dead,  to  retain  him  the 
more  securely  in  his  power.  But  we  must  leave  Baldwin 
for  a  while,  and  return  to  Constantinople. 

On  the  Emperor's  disappearance  his  brother  Henry  was 
called  to  the  tottering  throne*  He  was  a  wise  and  courageous 
Prince,  but  was  much  harassed  by  the  turbulent  Greeks; 
and  died  in  1217,  with  strong  evidences  of  having  been 
piMsoned.  Peter  de  Courtenaye,*  who  had  married  Tolande, 
Baldwin's  sister,  succeeded.  In  an  expedition  against  Thessa- 
lonica  he  was  invited  to  a  banquet,  under  pretext  of  treating 
for  peace,  by  Theodore  Angelus,  Prince  of  Epirus,  and  waa 
never  heard  of  more.  His  son  and  successor,  Bobert,  died 
from  grief  and  anxiety.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Baldwin  II.,  who  was  dethroned  and  expelled  by  Michael 
Palflsologus,  of  an  old  Byzantine  family.  These  Emperors 
were  all  victims  of  the  false  policy  of  dismembering  the 
Empire;  all  succumbed  to  their  difficulties ;  surrounded  by 
enemies,  crippled  at  home,  and  ill  supported  abroad.  Thus 
France  lost  an  advantageous  position  in  the  East.  After  a 
period  of  67  years  the  Prench-rlemish  dynasty,  which  began 
with  a  Baldwin,  ended  with  a  Baldwin.  The  native  Greek 
princes  returned  to  reign  as  badly  as  ever,  till  the  last 
ral»ologU8  yielded  to  the  then  martial  and  vigorous  Turks 
in  145S,  and  the  Byzantine  Empire,  which  had  commenced 
with  Constantino  the  Great,  terminated  with  Constantine 
Palsoolc^Qs  Dracoses. 

We  must  now  revert  to  the  family  which  Baldwin  I.  had 
left  in  Flanders. 

On  the  report  of  this  Emperor's  death,  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  required  that  the  eldest  daughter,  Jane,  should  be 
seat  to  Paris  to  be  educated  under  his  auspices,  both  as  a 

*  Marquis  de  Namur,  and  Count  of  Nerert,  Aoxerre,  and  Toonerre. 
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vaflBai  of  Filincfe,  ftod  as  the  niece  of  his  fitsi  wife,  Isabella. 
The  younger  daaghtet,  Matgaret,  remained  in  flanders^ 
tinder  the  guardianship  of  Bouchard  d'Av^nes. 

When  Jane  was  of  an  age  to  marry,  Philip  Augustus  espoused 
her,  in  1211,  without  consulting  her  inclinations,  to  Fernando, 
second  soli  of  Sancho  I.  of  Portugal,  who,  ruKng  over  Plandefs 
and  Hainault  in  right  of  his  wife,  is  called  by  French  and 
English  historians,  F^tand,  Count  of  Flanders.  Philip,  to 
repay  himself  for  his  care  of  the  young  heiress,  tool:  possession 
of  part  of  her  territories;  an  encroachment  which  her  hu^mnd 
resented  on  Ute  first  opportunity.  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
being  at  war  with  King  Philip',  raised  against  the  latter  a  for- 
midable confederation  of  jealous  princes  and  discontented 
▼assets.  Ferrand  joined  the  League,  and  brought  a  large  body 
of  Flemings  to  fight  for  Otho  at  the  great  bottle  of  BoutineS)*^ 
(27th  July,  1214)  where  Otho  and  his  allies  wew  signally 
defeated,  and  Ferrand  (with  many  other  yersone  of  distincftion) 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  and  kept  m  close  confinement. 
The  ill-starred  Portuguese  would,  however,  have  been  liberated 
on  terms,  if  his  wife  would  have  agreed  to  ransom  him.  Bat 
Jane  was  ambitious,  selfish,  and  unfeeling,  and  of  mon^  far 
from  correct :  ehe  determined  to  rule  her  inheritance  by  her 
own  sole  will;  and  rejoicing  to  be  freed  flx>m  her  hushand*s 
interferenoe  with  her  sway,  and  his  surveillance  orer  her 
conduct,  she  peremptorily  refused  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  left 
him  to  languish  for  many  years  in  a  painful  captivity,  fler 
government  was  so  tyrannical  and  expressive  that  she  waa 
detested  by  the  Flemings,  who  deeply  lamented  the  loas  of 
their  revered  Count,  her  father. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1225,  just  twenty  years  afteir  llw 
defeat  of  Baldwin  in  the  battle  near  Adriauople,  a  remarkable 
looking  old  man  appeared  in  Flanders,  grave  and  majestie  in 
his  air,  and  seemingly  more  worn  by  grief  and  hardships  Ama 
even  by  age.  He  was  clad  in  an  Armenian  robe  of  scarlet ; 
he  leaned  upon  a  l{n*ge  staff,  and  his  snowy  beard  hung  do>wti 
to  his  girdle.  He  declared  himself  to  be  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders,  Emperor  of  Constantinope,  who  having  been  fiJeely 
reputed  dead,  had  at  length  found  means  to  escape  fnom  h4 
Bulgarian  prison^  and  had  come  to  claim  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  his  natural  subjects.  The  Flemings  iocked  voond  trim 
with  akmty,  and  all  who  remenbered  their  lost  Count  affinned 

*  A  v4fiage  <tf  Fliidwt,  mem  Toawwy. 
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IM  the  stifUB^Qf  ife^^mb)^  bim  lo  ei^jr  in  voice,  fcgtorea^ 
aad  maimfir»  wti  ih^v  wf re  fuUjr  convipced  of  his  identity 
YithttrairJoiig  r^atlod  BMwm.  The  noble3  put  to  him 
wumj  vearahing  qa^tjons,  and  bi^  Bp^wers  displayed  an  inti- 
mate aeqoaiataiiee  with  th^  history  of  the  couutiy^  ^nd  with 
Ibe  padigroe,  betaldry,  &c.«  of  even  high  family  in  Flanders 
SAd  H»i,na«LL  Tb^  an^tocraqr,  the  citjis^n^^  the  populace 
ail  avoved  timr  f«dl  perspaaion  ot  his  trath^  and  paid  him 
tbfi  bfliMge  due  to  tibm  hereditary  Count. 

But  the  Cottutef^  Jm^  repudiate  bis  pretensions  with  pas- 
sioBata  indignation,  d^uooncing  him  as  a  shameless  impostor^ 
Ha  requested  to  see  Wf  daqlanug  that  he  would  be  able,  in  a 
posonal  iBterview,  to  ooufinoe  her  of  his  being  her  father.  Tet 
^posstirely  nafuaed  ever  to  admit  him  into  her  presence;  a 
otttomstanoe  wbi^h  was  interj^eted  to  her  disadvsntage.  It 
was  argued,  that  if  ber  heart  owned  one  touch  of  nature,  she 
voaU  hare  been  anjuoua  to  look,  upon  one  who  so  closely 
msmbled  this  par^t  that  she  b^d  not  seen  since  her  childhood, 
orifabe  had  any  sense  ofjusticej  she  would  hsFC  permitted 
^  man  whom  she  stigmatized  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
biBw)f(if  he  <»uld  do  so)  but  it  seemed  as  though  she  fearm 
to  asa  him»  last  #be  might  be  in  danger  of  a)nviction,  contrary 
to  her  atvbbam  resohuion  of  Inddiug  f^^st  the  dominion  which 
aimld  not  be  hers  if  her  father  was  still  jiving.  It  was  her 
n^kn9t  Ao  prejudge  and  condemn  the  stranger ;  it  was  said 
tfait  afaot  who  was  cruel  to  a  bufband  for  the  sake  of  power, 
aoold  alao  be  uniiatii^ral  to  a  patent.  But  her  councillors,  for 
the  sak#  lol  aome  psetence  of  justice,  advised  her  to  permit 
thaai  io  uiteatigate  tjie  case,  and  they  accordingly  invited  the 
9tiangaf  to  appear  before  them. 

HecaflM,  cngnified,  calm,  and  collected,  though  they  interro- 
gated him  in  a  harsh  and  pieuacing  manner,  on  the  particulars 
of  his  alleged  eicap^,  and  on  his  reasons  {or  re-appearing  in 
Fhmders,  rather  ^^  in  the  Greek  capital.  He  rebuked  them 
fo  Ifaeir  diacottftesiea,  and  {)rooeeded  to  relate  that  he  had 
been  imprieoned  for  meuy  years,  in  a  close  and  secret  dungeon, 
by  the  BulgariiMEi  King;  but  at  length,  bis  guards  relaxing 
their  vigilance,  he  found  means  to  elude  them.  But  while 
Makiog  hia  way  through  the  countiy,  he  wss  mifortunately 
takenby  a  bead  of  maunders,  who  (Ud  not  suspect  him  to  hf 
move  tfam  an  ondinwry  person^  He  was  brought  bv  theo^  into 
Syria,  tild  as  a  sbiv^i  and  employed  in  the  most  irksome  toilsu 
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Daring  a  iruce  between  the  Christians  and  the  Saracens^  some 
Gennan  merchants  were  travelling  in  Syria^  and  baited  to  fe- 
fresh  themselves  near  the  place  where  he  was  at  work.  Hearing 
them  converse  in  German,  he  approached,  and  accostmg  theM 
in  the  same  language,  related  to  them  his  misfortunes.  Toudied 
with  compassion  thej  purchased  him  from  his  master  (who  was 
ignorant  of  his  rank);  they  brought  him  to  Europe,  and  he 
hastened  at  once  to  his  native  land.  To  have  gone  to  Con- 
stantinople would  (he  said)  have  been  injurious  to  his  interests. 
His  brother  Henry,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  de  Courtenay, 
were  both  dead,  and  their  successor  would  not  readily  acknow- 
ledge claims  that  would  take  the  sceptre  from  his  hand* 
Besides,  a  journey  to  Constantinople  would  be  replete  witii 
danger  from  the  enmity  of  the  Greebs.  He  preferred,  therefore, 
repairing  to  Elanders,  and  appealing  to  the  fidelity  of  his 
native  subjects,  and  the  filial  instincts  of  his  child. 

The  stranger  was  still  speaking  with  energy,  when  the  Ghrand 
Treasurer,  as  though  dreading  the  effect  of  nis  wcnrds  upon  the 
hearers,  abruptly  dissolved  the  council,  affirming  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  debate  or  decide  upon  a  case  of  so  much  moment, 
without  first  ascertaining  the  will  and  pleasure  ot  the  Countess. 

The  nobles  and  people  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  however, 
almost  unanimously  declared  in  favour  of  the  stranger,  and 
the  then  King  of  England,  Henry  III.,  felt  so  certain  of  his 
being  truly  the  imperial  Baldwin,  that  he  sent  him  a  letter, 
congratulating  him  on  his  restoration  to  liberty,  and  sympa- 
thizing with  his  sorrows.  Thus  powerfully  supported,  the 
stranger  determined  on  compelling  the  (Tountess  «fane  to  give 
him  the  audience  that  she  so  obstinately  and  so  susraciously 
refused ;  and  arriving  with  a  large  body  of  followers,  at  Quesnoy, 
where  Jane  then  was,  he  very  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  her 
bv  surprize,  but  she  effected  her  escape,  and  fl^  to 
claim  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  France,  Louis  YIII., 
who  being  the  son  of  IsabeUa  of  Hainault,  first  wife  of  Philip 
Augustus,  was  cousin-german  to  Jane.  But  the  Flemings 
conceived  an  additional  disgust  to  the  Countess,  for  appealing 
to  a  monarch,  who,  like  his  father,  held  her  husband,  Ferrand, 
in  fetters. 

]^uis  cited  the  supposed  Baldwin  to  appear  before  him  at 

Compeigne ;  and  he  granted  him  a  safe-conduct,  for  coming 

and  returning.  The  stranger  obeyed  the  summons,  as  emanating 

'from  the  feudal  Suzerain  to  whom  the  counts  of  Fland^sowed 
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ieaUy;  and  be  presented  biinsdf  at  the  appointed  place  with 
the  same  compoeed  and  noble  mien^  as  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Flemish  Council*  It  was  the  interests  of  King  Lonis 
tfait  FlaBden  shoold  be  subject  to  a  passion-led  woman,  rather 
tban  to  an  approved  statesman  and  warrior  suchas  JSaldwin  (sup- 
posiDg  that  ie  survived  in  the  person  of  the  stranger) ;  it  was, 
therefore,  only  natural  that  hty  too,  should  be  determined  to 
pr^odge  and. condemn  tbe  candidate. 
.  The  French  King  and  his  councillors  assumed  a  menacing 
and  yet  a  mocking  tone,  to  discerned  and  confuse  the  feeble 
ttteanated  old  man;  disregarding  the  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
Flefflish  affairs  of  state,  &c.,  dis^yed  by  the  mysterious  person- 
age, Louis  announced  that  he  would  Umit  his  investi^Uion  to 
three  questions,  viz.,  1st.,  in  what  plaoe  did  Baldwin,  Count  of 
Flanders^  do  homage  to  Philip  Augustus  for  his  fiefs  P  2dlv., 
in  what  place,  and  at  what  time,  did  he  receive  knighthoood  P 
Sdly.,  in  what  place  and  on  what  day  was  he  married  to  Mary 
of  Champagne  r 

On  these  three  questions  hung  the  f&te  of  the  old  man :  and 
the?  were  questions  on  which  Baldwin  might  have  hesitated. 
In  how  many  brilliant  scenes  had  the  Count  of  Fhuiders  been 
a  chief  actor  from  his  youth  1  he  had  been  a  knight  in  many 
tournaments,  a  General  in  many  battles,  a  Prince  in  many 
Courts  and  Councils ;  he  had  tieen  a  feudal  hereditary  ruler, 
and  an  elected  Gmperor ;  he  had  done  homage  as  the  former, 
he  had  teemed  it  as  the  latter :  he  had  twice  done  homage  for 
lus  fiefs,  in  1195  to  the  Emperor  Henry  at  Metz,  and  to 
l^ilip  Augustus  at  Compeig^e :  after  a  h^  of  thirty  years 
(ten  of  them  years  of  pomp,  and  important  occupations,  and 
tvoity  years  of  solitude  and  suffering)  his  memory  might 
heiita^  to  distinguish  at  onee  between  the  places  and  the 
times  of  those  acto — and  if  he  were  Baldwin  (which  we  our- 
selves verily  believe), he  had  endured  Imprisonment  and  sUverv, 
he  had  su&red  intei^ly  in  mind  and  body.  As  he  was  of  ad- 
vanced age  it  was  quite  natural  that  when  he  was  suddenly 
questioned  on  the  pomps  of  his  youth,  on  his  investitures,  his 
knighthood,  and  his  marriage,  his  memory'*^  should  become 
beinldered  by  the  phantasmagoria  of  half  faded  and  miggling 

*  The  lapses  of  Becollection  sre  manj  and  capridous ;  we  knew  a 
naaof  extraordiiMfy  learning,  sound  Judgment,  and  powerfVil  memory, 
vbo  lived  nearly  40  years  in  affectionate  union  with  a  beloved  wife,  but 
aerer  could  remember  in  what  season  of  the  year  they  were  married. 
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scenes  aod  events  that  those  qoestions  osUed  forth-^^e 
hesitated — he  tried  to  arrange  his  ieoolieeti(ni8*<*-bat  the  look 
of  triumph  in  tlw  KiQgfB  eomitenancet  and  the  malicious  sneers 
of  the  prejadioed  ooanoJUors,  increased  (as  thej  intended)  his 
embarrassmenl;.  He  acknowledged  the  confusion  of  his  ideas, 
and  aoeounted  for  it ;  and  requested  a  delay  of  three  dajn,  to 
give  kbn  time  tar  reflection,  and  for  the  uninterrupted  exertions 
of  memory.  But  Louis  would  grant  no  dday,  listen  to  no. 
reasonings  and  psonoancing  the  stranger  a  self-convicted  im- 
poafcor,  dismissed  tfae  assembly  in  an  ebullition  of  rage. 

We  may  here  remark,  with  regard  tothe  mysterious  stranger, 
that  many  highly  respectaUe  and  authentic  foreign  historians 
haive  recorded  thdr  bdief  that  he  wis,  in  Uruth,  the  man  he 
}m>feased  to  be.  Among  these  authors  mie  Siemondi  (Histoire 
det  fxati^)  Micheiet  (Histoire  de  France),  «nd  Midiaad 
(Histoire  das  Crusades).  On  the  other  side,  anong  those  who 
believe  him  an  impostor,  are  De  Rocolles  (nistoire  des 
Imposteurs  Insignes),  Moreri  (Dictionnaire  Histodque),  and 
tbe  author  of  L' Art  ds  Verifier  lea  Dates.  But  we  think  the 
evidenoe  in  favor  of  the  stranger  nreponderates,  when  we  !re- 
vefober  that  he  was  acknowledged  by  the  nobles  and  people 
of  his  native  states,  and  by  a  king  who  had  no  interest  to  bias 
him  either  way,  Henry  III.  of  England* 

To  resume.  Though  Jjouis  the  Eighth  pronounced  the 
stranger  a  deceiver,  fk  respecting  the  roypd  safe-oonduot  he 
had  given  him  when  summoned  to  Compeigne,  he  did  not  issue 
Si^ders  to  acrest  him,  but  commanded  him  to  quit  !Franoe^ 
within  three  days,  on  pain  of  death*  The  adherents  of  the  nn* 
fortunate  man,  disappoisited  by  the  issue  of  the  conference, 
alarmed  at  the  hostioty  of  the  French  King,  simI  the  fury  of 
their  own  Countess,  abandoned  Urn  whom  they  still  firmly 
beUeved  to  be  their  rightftil  lord.  Thus  forsaken,  he  retired  to 
Yalenciennes,  and  attempted  to  pass  in  the  disguise  of  a  tmdet 
thmugh  Burgundy :  but  he  was  recognised  by  a  Burgundian 
gentleman,  named  Erard  Gastenac,  who  gistting  him  into  his 
power  by  affecting  sympathy,  sold  him  fgr  4000  marks  of  silver 
to  the  unfeeting  Countess  «fane.  She  caused  her  captive  to  be 
put  to  the  most  excruciating  tortures,  in  the  agony  of  which 
he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  ready-prepared  ^anlefisdon  (p  the 
e&ct,  that  he  wae  a  nsme  of  dmapagne,  that  i^  teal  nane 
was  Bertrand  de  fiains :  that  he  had  li\^  tar  some  time  in  a 
forest  near  Yalenciennes,  as  a  hermit ;  and  knowing  that  the 
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discoDteoled  Flemings  kaieiited  ihe  lout  ol  their  Connt 
BaMwiD,  and  arguing  the  possibility  of  Us  being  stiU  alive,  he 
was  strack  with  the  idea  of  personating  him,  and  to  that  end 
took  pains  to  acquire  adequate  information  on  all  necessary 
paints;  and  when  an  opportunity  that  appeared  £avourabie 
arriFedj  he  discovered  himself  as  the  reveied  and  r^ietied 
Bddwin- 

When  Jaie  had  extorted  his  siguatnre  to  tiiis  prepared 
confesaom,  she  ordered  her  miBersifale  captive  to  be  tied  upon 
a  horse,  and  j^araded,  with  every  mark  of  eontempt^  through 
the  principal  towns  of  Flanders  and  Paiaenltj  preceded  by  a 
crier  proclaiBBiBg  the  allied  imposture  and  eonfessicm :  and 
not  satisfied  with  this  |uinishment»  she  caused  him  to  be 
public^  hanged  on  a  pbbet  at  Lide«  It  is  reccordedj  thai 
after  the  executi<m,  the  hard-hearted,  anwooaanly  Countess 
received  an  undeniable  proof  that  her  victim  was  indeed  her 
own  nnha^iy  &ther.  When  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  he 
entreated  a  trust-worthy  person  to  remind  her  of  a  secret  known 
oiily  to  her  &iher,  her  OKytber,  and  her  nurse;  and  the  two 
latter  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  and  eertainly  never  re- 
vealed it  to  others.  It  is  added  that  the  Countess  was  seised 
with  a  deep  remorse ;  and  as  an  act  of  expiation,  she  founded 
at  lisle,  for  the  repose  of  the  so&erer's  soul,  an  hospital,  oaUed 
*'  the  Hospital  of  the  Countess  /'  and  she  directed  a  gibbet 
to  be  represented  in  its  escutcheon,  on  the  windows,  the  walls, 
and  ail  the  fiuniture,  hangiii^  &c*  This  fingnlar  curcnm* 
atiiBce  confirmed  the  Flemings  in  thdr  belief  that  U&eCoantess 
was  a  parricide. 

Among  the  dark  destinies  of  illustrious  persons  xecoided 
bj  historj)  there  is  none  more  miserable  than  that  of  Baldwin 
(admitting  that  the  stranger  wss  he).  To  bll  from  a  throne 
to  a  dungeon,  to  exchanfe  complaisant  courtiers  for  faarbaroos 
persecutors  is  not  without  paraliel— 4»ttt  after  years  of  suffierisi; 
and  captivity,  to  bafiten  home,  full  of  affection  and  bope^ 
trastii^  in  the  love  of  ohildreffl,  and  the  fidelity  of  £nends,  to 
find  bis  most  implacable  enemy  in  his  own  first-born ;  to  be 
denied  her  presence  after  a  leDgthened  separation ;  to  be 
refused  even  the  chance  of  recognition,  to  be  tortttfad  on  the 
rack,  exposed  to  public  shame,  hanged  like  a  common  felon 
If  the  aentence  of  bis  own  ohild,  the  daughter  whom  lie  had 
dreamed  would  have  healed  his  vonndea  heart— the  ima- 
gination shudders  in  trying  to  realize  the  dreadful  picture  I 
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We  must  now  refer  to  the  younger  sister  of  the  CJountess 
Jane,  Margaret,  whomher  father  hadleftundertheguardisnship  of 
her  uncle,  Philip,  Count  of  Namur,  and  of  Bouchard  d'  Avfines. 

When  Margaret  grew  up,  Bouchard  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  was  handsome,  graceful,  and  accomplished  ;  he 
had  conciliated  the  Countess  Jane  by  his  political  services; 
he  had  won  the  heart  of  her  sister  by  his  personal  advantages, 
and  by  his  abib'ties  he  had  gained  the  respect  of  the  people. 
Encouraged  by  his  popularity,  by  the  favours  of  the  Countess, 
and  by  his  own  noble  birth,  he  asked,  and  obtained,  the  hand 
of  Margaret  in  marriage.  They  had  two  sons,  John  d' AvSnes 
and  Baldwin.  In  some  time  after  the  birth  of  these  children, 
(and  before  the  appearance  of  the  ill-fated  stranger)  the  Coun- 
tess Jane  discovered  that  Bouchard  had  formerly  been  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  had  received  the  tonsure,  and  had  been 
Archdeacon  of  Orleans,  but  on  coming  into  ilanders  he  had 
concealed  these  facts,  and  had  consequently  manied  without 
obtaining  the  necessary  dispensation  from  his  vows  of  celibacy. 
Jane  was  incensed  at  the  insult  offered  by  Bouchard  to  an 
illustrious  house  by  contracting  an  informal  marriage  with  one 
of  its  daughters,  and  her  wounded  pride  inspired  her  with  a 
deadly  hatred  of  her  brother-in-law.  Instead  of  using  her 
interest  to  procure  a  dispensation  for  him  from  Bome,  and  a 
ratification  of  her  sister's  marriage,  she  exerted  herself  to  ruin 
him,  and  to  separate  him  from  his  wife  for  ever.  She  took 
measures  to  arrest  him;  but  he  avoided  her  snares,  and  has- 
tened to  Bome,  to  seek  from  the  Pope  absolution  for  his  fault, 
and  the  confirmation  of  his  marriage.  The  Pope  refused  the 
booAs,  pronounced  him  divorced,  and  enjoined  him,  as  a 

Emance,  and  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  repair  to 
alestine,  there  to  fight  against  the  Saracens  during  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  (if  he 
survived)  to  retire  to  a  monastery  for  life.  Bouchard  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land ;  where  he 
performed  many  gallant  exploits  in  battle,  seeking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
thus  earn  the  indulgence  of  the  Pontiff  (who  was  especially 
interested  in  the  Holy  Wars),  and  might  be  permitted  to  rejoin 
his  wife  and  family. 

The  time  of  his  ordeal  passed  ;  covered  with  well  merited 
laurels  he  returned  to  Europe  bearing  letters  of  the  strongest 
recommendation  from  many  leaders  and  nobles  addressed  to  the 
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principal  Cardinals,  entreating  their  favour  and  intereat  for 
mm.  He  reached  Flanders  in  safety,  and  found  means,  des- 
pite the  Countess  Jane,  to  visit  his  wtfe  and  children.  In  this 
interview  he  felt  so  deenly  the  influence  of  the  domestic  affeo« 
lions,  that  he  declared  he  would  be  torn  to  pieces  before  he 
would  consent  to  relinguish  them  for  a  cloister.  With  renewed 
eagerness  he  set  out  for  £ome,  to  urge  his  suit,  and  had  the 
happiness  to  find  the  Pope  propitiously  disposed  to  him,  for  the 
sake  of  his  military  prowess.  He  at  length  obtained  absolution, 
and  the  promise  of  a  dispensation  to  confirm  his  marriage,  and, 
full  of  hope  and  joy,  he  speeded  back  to  Flanders. 

But  alas !  for  human  hope  and  human  joy  I  the  Gounteas 
Jane  was  resolved  that  the  half  severed  bonas  between  d'  AvS- 
nes  and  his  wife  should  never  be  re-united.  She  envenomed 
Margaret's  feelings  against  him  by  exaggerating  what  she 
termed  his  treachery  to  a  young  and  noble  maiden,  and  inspired 
her  with  an  abhorrence  of  her  once  beloved  Bouchard,  an  ab- 
horrence of  such  an  unnatural  description,  that  Margaret  ex- 
tended it  even  to  her  innocent  children  because  they  were 
iii.  In  this  perverted  state  of  mind,  she  acquiesced  in  the 
designs  of  the  Countess  to  destroy  her  husband.  The  latter, 
on  his  journey  to  Flanders,  was  seized  by  the  myrmidons  of 
Jane,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  mode  of  his  death  was 
never  clearly  ascertained ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
was  hanged  in  his  dungeon  by  the  order  of  his  savage  sister-in« 
law,  whose  inhuman  conduct  was  subsequently  remembered  to 
her  prejudice  on  the  execution  of  Aim  who  had  asserted  him- 
self to  be  her  father. 

Margaret  contracted  a  second  alliance,  taking  for  her  hus- 
band a  Burgundian  named  William  de  Dampierre,  a  knight 
of  noble  lineage.  The  offspring  of  this  marria^  consisted  of 
three  sons,  WiUiam  who  died  at  an  early  age  childless,  though 
married;  Guy,  and  John.  The  small  share  of  regard  she  testi- 
fied for  anvone  was  now  wholly  reserved  for  her  second  family ; 
the  blameless  sons  of  the  wretched  Bouchard  she  spumed  and 
ill-treated  for  the  sake  of  their  father*  From  a  feeling  of  pity, 
Florent  the  Fourth,  Count  of  Holland,  took  the  eldest,  John 
d'Avfines,  and  brought  him  up  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth; 
the  Younger  son,  Baldwin,  less  fortunate,  remained  within  the 
shadow  of  his  mother's  frown. 

In  124S  Margaret  buried  her  second  husband,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  her  sbter,  who  dying  childless  was  succeeded 
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by  Mai^aret  as  Countess  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  :^  she  associ- 
ated her  sonj  Guv  de  Dampierre,  with  her  in  the  government, 
regardless  of  the  claims  of  her  elder  children,  the  two  d*  AvSnes. 
Her  swaj  was  still  more  tyrannical  than  that  of  her  sister  Jane, 
and  was  still  more  detested  by  the  Flemings*  She  was  so  dark, 
stem,  and  unbending,  so  wholly  without  evidence  of  ordinary 
human  feeling,  that  she  was  called  by  her  subjects  **  The 
Black  Lady^'.t  She  chose  to  consider  her  children  by  Bou- 
chard as  ill^timate;  and  delighted  in  sowing  dissension 
between  them  and  the  Dampierres.  Her  unnatural  conduct 
brought  many  calamities  upon  her  country;  thejarrioR preten- 
tions of  her  sons  created  factions,  and  fostered  party  ^ling. 

Some  powerful  interposition  was  necessary.  In  1249  the 
Pope  (Innocent  III.)  sent  his  Commissioners,  the  Bishop  of 
Chalons-sur-Mame,  and  the  Abbot  of  Let^  to  enquire  into  the 
oase  of  the  d'AvAnes.  After  long  deliberations,  these  ecclesi* 
astios  decided,  that  although  the  marriage  of  Bouchard  d'Avdnes 
with  Margard;  of  Fhinders,  was  irregdar  for  want  of  a  diapen- 
sation,  yet,  as  it  had  been  solemnized  with  all  the  due  rites  of 
the  Church,  the  children  of  that  union  were  legitimate.  This 
verdict  gave  position  to  the  young  men*  The  eldest,  John 
D*Avdnee,  received  from  his  patron,  Florent,  Count  of  Holland, 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Adelais  (or  Alix),  and  the  King  of 
France,  Louis  the  IX  (St.  Loois,)  decreed  as  Suzerain  of  Flan- 
ders, that  John  d'AvSnes  should  succeed  his  mother  as  Count 
of  Hainault ;  and  that  Flanders  should  be  the  heritage  of  Guy 
de  Dampierve :  a  provision  was  also  made  for  Baldwin  d'Av^nes. 

In  1258,  Ouy  and  John  de  Dampierre  attempted,  at  their 
mother^s  instigation,  to  wrest  part  of  Zealand  from  the  Count 
of  Holland,  whom  she  hated  for  bis  kindness  to  John  d'Av^nes. 
In  a  battie  fought  at  West  Kapellen,  in  Zealand,  between  the 
Dampierres  on  one  side,  and  the  Count  of  Holland  andhis  son- 
in-law  on  the  other,  the  Flemings  were  defeated  with  an  im- 
mense loss,  and  the  two  Dampierres  were  among  the  prisoners. 
J<An  lyAvAnes  wrote  to  his  mother,  imploring  her  to  listen  to 
•tiie  long  unheeded  voice  of  nature,  and  to  let  the  captivity  of 
•  ■      '  <  •  •       %  I  ■  ,,,,■■ 

^  On  th«  deatli  of  the  wilbrtaiiate  Verrand,  Jane  had  married  Thonofs 
^  Sivoj  («oii  of  Themat  law  Gotuift  of  $«v«y)oaU«dl  Count  of  Flanders 
while  hiB  wife  llTed. 

t  She  iB  the  subject  of  one  of  T.  C.  Grattan*8  **  Legends  of  tht  Bhjne," 
'  cdUed  the  Curse  of  the  Blaek  Lad^r,  fn  which  her  hatred  of  her  finpt 
haahfuid  is  aacfibed  (by  the  Ucciiae  of  flotion)  to  jealousj. 
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her  younger  sons  have  a  softening  effect  upon  her  heart.  To 
bis  earnest  and  tender  appeal  she  wrote  in  reply,  'Hhat  he  was 
wdeome  to  be  the  han^an  of  his  two  brothers,  and  that  he 
might,  if  lie  chose,  boil  the  one,  roast  the  other,  and  eat 
them  Doih  T  It  seems  incredible,  yet  it  is  gravely  affirmed 
bt  a  respectable  historian,  the  Continnator  of  Matthew  Paris, 
titat  this  atrocious  language  was  used  by  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
a  mother, — Margaret,  Countess  of  Danders. 

After  existing  as  the  bane  of  her  fomily  and  her  country, 
(which  she  involved  in  a  war  with  England)  the  **  black  lady'* 
died  in  1279,  and  was  succeeded  (as  arranged)  in  Handera  by 
Guy  de  Dwnpierre,  and  in  Hainault,  by  John  d'Av^es.  The 
latter  left  fbur  sons,  of  whom  John,  the  eldest,  succeeded  his 
father;  the  other  three  devoted  themselves  to  the  priesthood  : 
William  became  Bishop  of  Gambray,  Bouchard,  Bishop  of 
Metz,  and  Guy,  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Bouchard  cTAvfines  and  his  evil-minded  wife  Margaret,  were 
direct  ancestors  of  an  amiable  and  beloved  Queen  of  Englandi 
{futippa  of  ELainauh  (wife  of  Edward  III),  who  was  fourth  in 
descent  (through  John  d'AvSnes  and  Adelais  of  Holland)  from 
that  unhappily  wedded  pair.* 

The  tragical  story  of  Baldwin  and  his  children  surpasses 
in  gloom  even  that  of  King  Lear  and  his  daughters  :  it  is  of 
tiie  same  dadc  cast  as  ''  the  old  tales  of  Thebes  and  Pelops' 
fine,''  whose  guilt  and  anguith  the  Ancients  ascribed  to  the 
decrees  of  inexorable  Nemesis.  The  dramatic  material  begins 
at  Baldwin's  defeat  and  fate ;  but  Le  Bousseau  has  unwisely 
^  commenced  at  the  commencement,^'  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Crusade  by  Foulque  de  Neuillv;  and  all  the  details  drag 
their**  slow  length  along**  through  a  period  of  twenty-six  years : 
these  are  the  transactions  at  Venice,  the  reigns  of  Isaac 
Angelns,  Alexius,  and  Murzufle,  the  two  sieges  of  Gonstantin* 
ople,  the  election  of  Baldwin,  &c.,  &c.,  down  to  the  execution 
of  Bertrand  de  Bains,  whom  Le  Bousseau,  like  ourselves, 
beUeves  to  have  been  Baldwin.  It  is  a  mere  chronicle  iu 
dialogue,  divided  into  five  parts,  we  cannot  call  them  acts 
when  there  is  no  acting ;  it  is  in  prose,  prosy ;  no  striking 
point  is  made,  no  situation  well  wrought  out ;  there  is  nothing 

*  The  descent  mm  thus :  John,  eldest  son  of  Bouchard  and  Margaret» 
was  soooeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  whose  second  son,  WiUiam  (heir 
on  Uie  death  of  his  elder  brother)  was  father  of  Queen  Philippa. 
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of  solemnity,  energy,  or  pathos.  It  is  impracticable  (we 
should  say)  for  the  theatre :  the  spectator  could  not  follow 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  from  scene  to  scene  and  from  place 
to  place,  nor  coald  he  distinguish  between  all  the  personages, 
French,  Flemish,  Venetians,  Oreeks,  and  Bulgarians  that 
encumber  the  sti^e.  It  is  as  difficult  to  be  read  as  to  be 
performed  ;  the  attention  is  worn  out  before  the  interest  com- 
mences. Among  the  dramatis  persons  we  have  the  Countess 
Jand,  who  might  have  been  made  interesting  by  the  tempest 
of  conflicting  feelings ;  but  she  is  commonplace — the  Queen 
of  Bulgaria,  without  the  fire  that  might  have  given  force  to 
the  scene,  she  is  tame  enough,  and  embued  with  French 
sentimentality ;  and  Mary  of  Champagne,  the  wife  of  Baldwin, 
appears,  towards  the  conclusion,  merely  to  rave  in  madness, 
and  to  recognize  Baldwin  when  her  testimony  is  unavailing. 
We  have  ooked  all  through  this  so-called  drama  in  search  of 
one  scene,  one  passage  to  transcribe,  but  we  can  find  none 
that  we  could  think  the  reader  would  care  to  see. 

The  *'  First  French  Emperor  of  Constantinople*'  has  been 
unfortunate  in  France :  Nepomucene  Lemercier  essayed  a 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  representation  was 
attempted  at  two  theatres  in  Paris,  but  it  proved  wholly  un- 
successful. We  have  not  seen  or  read  it ;  but  Le  Rousseau 
speaks  of  it  very  disparagingly  in  the  preface  to  Ait  ''Baldwin  :^ 
if  Lemercier*8  drama  be  more  eff'ete  than  Le  Bousseau's,  it 
must,  indeed,  be  a  ''Curiosity  of  Literature/' 


Art.  IlL— SUICIDE  ;    ITS    MOTIVES  AND 
MYSTEEIES. 

lUeherches  sur  les  Opinions  et  la  Legislation  en  Matiert  de 
Mart  Volantaire  Pendent  le  Moyen  Age.  Par  M.  H.  Bour- 
qaelot.    Paris:  1840. 

Few  eveots  ever  caused  so  much  astonishment  and  dismay 
18  the  suicide  of  John  Sadleir — his  extensive  engagements  in 
vast  concerns,  his  position  in  society,  his  intelligence,  influence, 
and  reputed  fortune,  made  such  an  event,  of  all  events,  the 
most  unlooked  for.  The  details  which  throw  light  on  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  are  as  astounding  as  the  act  itself. 
The  most  cautious  never  dreamed  that  the  apparent  favorite  of 
fortune,  whose  name  was  considered  a  guarantee  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  project,  would  involve  establishments,  undertak- 
ings, and  a  host  of  individuals,  in  irretrievable  ruin.  In 
almost  every  suicide,  however  abhorrent  the  act,  there  is 
aomething  to  elicit  a  touch  of  sympathy — ''  the  scowl  of  an  un- 
pitying  world,''  may  have  driven  a  youthful  aspirant  to  despe» 
ration — broken  vows  may  have  bereft  a  trusting  husband  of 
self-control,  or  a  sudden  bereavement  quite  upset  reason — but 
in  Sadleir's  case,  we  can  trace  no  higher  feeling  than  an  inor- 
dinate thirst  of  gain,  which  stopped  at  nothing  for  its  gratifi- 
cation. The  attempt  of  his  friends  to  procure  a  verdict  of  in- 
sanity, utterly  failed^the  intense  agony  of  his  letters,  and  his 
expressions  of  remorse,  which  were  brought  forward  to  prove 
it, — and  which  could  not  indeed  be  read  without  pity — are  in 
truth  an  evidence  of  his  sanity — with  all  the  consequences  of 
his  frauds,  at  length  staring  him  in  the  face — the  ruin  of  so 
many,  some  among  them  his  own  personal  friends — could  any 
bat  a  madman  have  expressed  himself  butintermsof  the  greatest 
agony  and  remorse — inthecontemplationofhi8guiltycareer,and 
itagmlty  termination,  we  can  well  conceive  that  his  passionate  an- 
guish for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  inflicted,  was  the  only  source  of 
consolation  remaining  for  those  to  whom  he  was  dear.  Dr. 
Pricbard  in  his  Treatise  on  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  Svstem, 
observes  that  ^'  disappointments  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  in 
this  country,  where  commercial  enterprises  engage  so  many 
individuals  in  hazardous  pursuits,  are  among  the  most  frequent 
cauaes  of  insanity  /'  but  here  is  a  much  more  startling  result, 
and  the  speculator  may  well  pause  over  the  course  which,  step 
by  step,  led  to  such  a  fatal  conclusion  and  wide-spread  ruin — 
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and  may  well  call  to  mind  the  words  of  holy  writ,  *'  he  who 
maketh  haste  to  be  rich  ahall  not  be*  innocent,  for  they  who 
will  be  rich,  fall  into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drpwn  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition." 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  high  medical 
authorities  on  the  question,  whether  the  mere  act  of  self^des^ 
truction  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  insanity.  Men  of  great  celebrity 
in  the  profession  have  taken  the  negative  side  of  the  question, 
while  others  of  equal  weight  take  a  different  view.  Juries  are 
almost  always  on  the  side  of  the  latter  ;  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  naturally  gives  a  bias  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  sit 
in  judgment.  Compassion  for  the  survivors  makes  theni 
catch  at  every  incident  which  can  be  construed  into  insanity^ 
and  avail  themselves  of  every  doubt  which  can  be  thrown  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  motive,  to  account  for  the  act. 

It  is  little  more  than  three  and  thirty  years  since,  when  by 
custom  strong  as  law,  the  body  of  the  suicide  was  treated  with 
marked  indignity ;  it  was  not  admitted  into  consecrated  ground^ 
but  was  buried  at  the  meeting  of  crosa  roads,  and  a  stake  was 
run  through  the  body.  Near  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  a  very 
ancient  hawthorn  tree  is  still  pointed  out ;  it  is  a  tradition  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  it  sprung  from  the  stake  driven 
through  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  destroyed  himself  more 
than  a  hundred  years  since.  The  unconseerated  grave  is  duly 
strewn  with  the  bloasoma  which  are  ahed  over  it  like  pitying 
tears,  liea^ons  have  been  assigned  for  the  rude  interment  of 
suicides  in  former  days ;  where  cross  roads  met,  a  crucifix  was 
generally  erected,  that  the  pious  wayfarer  from  eyery  direc* 
tion  might  offer  up  his  devotions  at  the  holy  shrine  ;  apd  the 
dead  who  were  excluded  from  consecrated  ground,  were  laid 
where  they  might  rest  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  The 
stake  was  run  through  the  body,  to  prevent  its  rising  to  hmni 
the  scenes  of  its  former  troubles.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Grif!khs  was  tbe  last  who  was  buried  in  this  way,  for  in  the 
same  year,  1828,  the  legislature  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
barbarous  mode  of  interment  A  law  was  passed,  which  enacted, 
that  "/or  thefuiure  ii  should  not  be  laiofulfor  evay  corcmer 
haxnu^  authcmiy  to  hold  isiqueifs,  to  iuue  any  warranty  or 
other  process  Jbr  directing  the  remains  (^persons  against  whom 
a  verdict  qffelo  de  se  should  hav^  been,  had,  to  be  interred  in 
any  public  highway^  but  that  directions  should  be  given  for  the 
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prwate  imiermeni  of  tuci  persona  felo  de  %e  in  the  Church- 
yardar  (4ker  burial  §round  of  ike  parish  or  places  in  which 
ike  remains  of  such  persons  might,  by  the  laws  or  customs  of 
England^  be  interred,  if  the  verdict  of  felo  de  se  had  not  been 
found  against  them  ;  such  interment  to  be  made  within  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  finding  of  the  inquest,  and  to  take  place 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night*'  The  act,  how- 
ever, gave  no  authority  for  the  performance  of  the  ritea  of  bu- 
rial In  the  fioman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  sixth  century,  it 
was  ordered  '^  that  no  commemoration  should  be  made  in  the 
Eucharist  for  such  as  committed  self-murder/'  This  law  con- 
tinoed  till  the  Beformation,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the 
statote  law  of  Ensland  by  parliamentary  authority,  with  the 
confiacaticHi  of  lands  and  goods.  Suicide  was  denounced  as 
a  criiDe  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  philosophers,  and  the 
aflknding  hand  was  buried  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  Athenian  laws  made  the  condemned  criminals  their  own 
ezecotioneis,  thus  sentencing  them  to  commit  suicide.  In  the 
aiij  of  Marseilles,  the  crime  of  suicide  was  tolerated,  for  we 
find  by  a  passage  in  Montaigne*s  Essays,  that  "  in  former  times 
there  was  kept  in  the  city  of  Marseilles,  a  poison  prepared  out 
of  hemlock  at  the  public  charge,  for  those  who  had  a  mind  to 
hasten  their  end,  naving  first,  before  the  six  hundred  which 
were  their  senate,  ^ven  an  account  of  the  reasons  and  motives 
of  their  design,  and  it  was  not  otherwise  lawful  than  by  leave 
from  the  magistrate,  and  upon  just  occasion  to  do  violence  to 
themselyes ;  the  same  law  was  also  in  use  in  other  places." 
The  first  insUnee  of  suicide  recorded  in  the  Jewish  history  is 
that  of  Sanson ;  the  next  is  that  of  Saul,  which  took  place 
1055  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  His  suicide,  as  we  know, 
was  very  remaarkable.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous  passions, 
under  no  self-control,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  put  an  end 
to  himself,  he  was  distracted  bv  the  disastrous  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself — the  loss  of  his  sons,  and  the  dread  of 
fidKng  into  the  hands  of  bis  enemies  made  him  anticipate  the 
stroke  of  death)  which  from  the  mortal  wounds  he  had  received 
must  soon  have  fallen  upon  him.  The  earliest  account  of  sui- 
eide  given  in  Boman  history,  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
the  Krst,  when  the  soldiers,  ordered  to  make  common  sewers, 
conceiring  themselves  disgraced,  declared  that  thq^  would  not 
live,  and  so  killed  themselves;  afterwards  Cato  and  other 
iUustriousmen  put  an  end  to  their  own  existence.    In  scenes 
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of  excitement  and  of  seclusion  we  find  that  suicide  was   equally 
prevalent.      In  the  romantic  adventures  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  with  all  their  pomp  of  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments,  we  find  scattered  mournful  tales  of  ^^ brave  inights  and 
ladyesfairl^  who  died  for  love  hy  their  own  hand  ;  and  in  the 
retirement  of  the  monastery,  that  peace  of  mind  which  its  re- 
motenes?  from  the  world  and  its  vain  concerns  seemed  to  pro- 
mise, was  not  always  found,  for  the  number  of  monks  who 
destroyed  themselves  is  stated    to  have   been  considerable. 
Tsedium  vit«,  or  weariness  of  life,  is  in  most  coses  brought 
on  by  disappointment,  sorrow,  or  despair,  but  not  unfreqnently 
from  disgust  of  the  world  and  an  excess  of  its  pleasures.    This 
unhappy  state  of  mind  has  never  been  more  accurately  des- 
cribed than  by  Seneca,  for  it  was  not  only  a  common  malady  in 
his  days,  but  it  frequently  ended  in  suicide;  '*  full  of  heaviness 
and    disgust,'*    are  .  his  words,     '*  languishing  and  discon- 
tented, dissatisfied  with  the  past,  and  without  hope  in  the  fu- 
ture, indifferent  to  what  they  had  done  or  what  they  had  to  do, 
men  plunge  into  solitude  without  finding  the  peace  of  mind 
they  seek ;  they  try  all  kinds  of  distraction,  they  bustle  about, 
they  travel  from  place  to  place,  they  supplant  one  emotion  by 
another,  they  go  from  sight  to  sight,  from  pleasure  to  pleasure, 
ever  wishing  to  fljr  from  themselves,  and  ever  finding  themselves 
tied  to  the  same  msufferable  companion/'  He  says  again,  *'tbe 
evil  which  torments  us,  springs  not  from  the  place  we  live  in, 
but  abides  within  us ;  we  are  too  weak  to  bear  with  anything^ 
we  are  unable   to  endure  pain,  incapable  of  enjoying  pleasure, 
impatient  of  everything,  and  tired  of  all.  How  many  call  out 
for  death,  when  after  having  tried  every  change,  they  still  ex- 
perience the  same  sensations  and  cannot  rouse  a  novel  feeling. 
The  world,    their  fortune,  and  life  itself  becomes  a  burden  to 
them — in  the  midst  of  their  revellings,  they  exclaim,  what  I  the 
same  thing,  always  the  same!"      This  exactly  accords  with 
what  St.  Chrysostom  says  on  the  subject ;  he  speaks  of  the 
utter  want  of  all  interest  and  energy,  the  depression,  or  rather 
the  annihilation  of  spirit  which  accompanies  it ;  the  monotony 
of  which  the  wretched  sufferer   from  taedium  vitse  complains 
may  well  bring  to  mind  the  words  of  the  preacher,  **  all  is  va- 
nity and  vexation  of  spirit,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."     It  is  well  known  that  the  action  of  the  mind  frequently 
disturbs  the  bodily  functions,  and  that  they,  by  reaction  on 
the  mind,  occasion  maladies  which  are  known  as  mental  dis- 
eases.    The  medical  observer  is  aware  that  symptoms  may 
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be  aggravated  or  induced  by  the  thoaghts  of  the  patient  being 
directed  to  them     He  appreciates  the  power  of  the  will,  for  he 
oflen  calls  on  his  patient  to  exert  it,  as  the  only  remedy  he 
can  point  out  for  the  mysterious  disorders  which  baffle  his  skill, 
and  which  he  designates  nervous  affeciiom.  He  can  cite  marvels 
which  have  been  produced  by  the  attention  being  suddenly  en- 
grossed by  some  exciting  cause — how  the  lame  and  decrepid 
have  been  restored  in  a  moment  to  the  active  use  of  their  limbs 
tfll  an  impending  danger  has  been  averted ; — he  can  set  a  just 
value  on  occupation,  for  he  knows  that  whatever  withdraws  the 
mind  from  being  exclusively  engaged  on  bodily  ailments,  or 
the  troubles  of  life,  whatever,  in  fact  compels  attention,  has  the 
most  salutary  effect.     It  has  been  happily  ordered  that  the 
affairs  of  life   furnish    occupation  for  the    highest    and  the 
lowest,  and  he  who  voluntarily  retires  from  taking  part  in  its 
transaotions,faiIs  in  his  aUotted  duty.     It  has  been  well  observed 
by  Bacon,  that  '*  in  the  theatre  of  man's  life,  God  and   angels 
only   should  be  lookers  on."      A  philosopher  preserved  his 
reason  while  in  prison,  where  he  was  denied  the  use  of  books 
and  writing  implements,  by  working  out  mathematical  problems 
on  the  floor  oi  his  cell  with  an  iron  skewer  which  he  bad  con- 
cealed in  his  clothes ;  another  declared  that  he  could  not  have 
supported  existence  while  in  his  sick  chamber  and  enjoined 
perfect  stillness,  if  he  had  not  beguiled  the  time  by  reckoning 
the  tiles  on  the  opposite  houses.      Self-control,  habitually  ex- 
ercised, is  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  the  will  and  for  the 
right  direction  of  the  attention ;  for  if  unchecked  by  it,  evil 
passions  will  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  will  and  the  power 
of  attention,  irritability  will  increase  in  intensity  by  unrestrained 
indulgence,  and  act  upon  the  brain  till  it  becomes  diseased. 
There  are  even  instances  where  the  foundation  of  a  nervous 
complaint  was  laid  before  the  birth  of  its  victim,  from  want 
of  the  exercise  of  self-control  in  the  mother ;  by  giving  way  to  un- 
reasonable emotions  of  terror  and  of  passionate  feeling,  she 
may  entail   lasting  suffering  upon  her  offspring.   Self-control 
is  then  necessary  for  the  healthy  condition  of  the  brain  and 
for  the  happiness  of  families.  The  means  of  our  well-being  are 
placed  largely  with  ourselves ;  we  are  furnished  with  restraining 
faculties  for  every  temptation,  with  a  sustaining  help  for  every 
trial.  To  the  neglect  of  the  great  power  of  self-control  may  be 
traced  many  of  tlie  sad  and  appalling  events  which  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  power  is 
80  often  utterli/  lost,  as  supposed ;  it  is  sometimes  found  where 
mostunlooked  for.  Wecouldcite  instances  where  lunatics,under  a 
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searching  examination  in  our  courts  of  law,  have  exercised  such 
self-control  as  to  betray  no  proof  of  insanity — where  no  ingenuity 
of  the  most  expert  lawyer  could  surprise  them  into  a  discovery 
of  the  illusions  and  hailncinations  which  haunted  them.  We 
are  endowed  with  a  mysterious  command  over  our  thoughts,  by 
which  we  can  direct  them  to  a  subject  which  it  is  expedient 
that  we  should  consider,  and  withdraw  them  in  great  measure 
from  what  is  distasteful.  But  this  command  depends  chiefly  on 
self-control ;  if  it  be  discarded,  then  one  fixed  idea  may  take 
possession  of  the  mind,  and  may  lead  to  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences. This  is  a  marked  feature  in  almost  every  case  of  in- 
sanity, and  is  observed  in  most  cases  of  suicide.  Medical  su- 
perintendents in  lunatic  asylums  are  so  fully  aware  that  a 
fixed  idea  belongs  to  most  cases  of  the  malady  which  they  are 
appointed  to  treat,  that  their  first  care  on  the  arrival  of  a  patient 
is  to  elicit  what  his  fixed  idea  is,  and  when  it  is  ascertained,  to 
endeavour  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  it,  by  every  means  that 
can  be  devised.  The  fixed  idea  brings  on  the  reverie  which  en- 
genders hallucinations  and  illusions,  and  oftentimes  an  utter  re- 
pugnance to  exertion.  There  have  been  instances  where  suicide 
has  been  prevented  by  a  sudden  turn  which  has  arrested  the 
attention.  Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  left  his 
house  one  night  with  a  determination  to  drown  himself ;  on  his 
way  he  was  attacked  by  robbers,  and  having  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  the  intention  of  suicide  was  totally  dissipated.  Dr. 
Burrows  records  a  similar  case — that  of  a  woman  who  went  out 
with  the  like  intent,  and  was  interrupted  by  something  falling 
on  her  head ;  she  changed  her  mind,  and  instead  of  goin^  to  the 
water  returned  home.  But  a  more  interesting  account  of  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  was  given  by  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  and 
may  be  found  m  a  note  in  Rogers's  poem  of  Italy.  He  was 
hurrying  along  the  streets,  to  throw  himself  into  the  river ;  "  I 
felt  a  sudden  check,'*  said  he,  "  and  on  turning  round  beheld  a 
little  boy ;  *  there  are  six  of  us,'  said  he,  *  we  are  dying  for 
want  of  food  /*'  the  nobleman  followed  the  child  to  his  miserable 
home,and  relieved  the  starving  family;  "their  burst  of  gratitude/* 
added  he,  "  overcame  me,  and  went  as  a  cordial  to  my  heart ; 
fool  that  I  was,  to  think  of  leaving  a  world  where  such  pleasure 
was  to  be  had  so  cheaply." 

Poor  Cowper  under  his  attacks  of  despondency  made  several 
attempts  to  destroy  himself.  One  night,  when  suffering  from  deep 
depression,  he  called  a  hackney  coach  from  the  stand,  and  told 
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the  driver  to  leftve  him  at  ibt  Tower  stairt;  the  coaohmau  drove 
towardethe  oity;  two  hours  passed,  aud  he  wa^  still  driving  about 
the  streets;  at  last  bd  stopped^butit  was  at  Cowper^s  door^When 
expostulated  with«  he  oould  offer  no  explaiiatton,  but  said  that 
though  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  theTotiret  frequently 
dorinj;  the  week^  he  wai  aah^m^  to  8aj»  that  be  had  tried 
m  tain  that  evening  to  find  the  plaee.  Gowper  got  dut  of  the 
oarriagtoahdhastenea  to  the  retireu^ent  ot  his  ehamber^  there,  on 
his  knm»,  be  offered  tip  a  prayer  of  tbanksgivibg  for  the  divine 
int«rpdeition  in  his  favour. 

Chateaubriand  waa  diverted  from  bis  purpose  of  sielf-destruc* 
tion,  while  making  the  attempt ;  its  failure  confirmed  his  belief 
in  latalbfn;  andeohe  eoneluded  that  his  hour  was  not  jet 
dome  \  He  epeaks  of  the  dread  which  he  had  of  his  father,  and 
tellir  how  wtSen  under  hk  eyea,  he  sat  motionless ;  "  a  cold  per- 
spiration/* he  goes  on  to  6ay,  "  broke  on  my  bh>w,  the  last  ray  of 
reason  fled— 1  had  a  gun,  the  Worn  out  trigger  of  which  often 
went  off  unexpectedly ;  I  loaded  this  gUn  with  three  balls,  and 
went  to  a  spot  at  a  condiderable  distance  from  the  great  mall ; 
I  oocked  the  gun,  put  the  end  of  the  barrel  into  my  mouth  ;  I 
Atntck  the  butt  end  against  the  gtound ;  I  repeated  the  attempt 
set€rrallime$,but  uusacce^ully;  the  appearanoeof  a  ganie^keepar 
n^tormpted  me  in  my  design.  Supposing  that  my  bout  was  not 
yet  come,  I  deferred  the  exeoiltion  of  my  project  to  another  day ; 
that  day  never  came/' 

Suicide  baa  not  only  been  prevented,  but  it  has  been  ac- 
eelented  by  accidental  circumstances ;  two  years  have  not  yet 
ron  tbeii^  courae^  fiince  M.  Gerard  de  Nervd  perished  by 
bia  own  hand— his  loss  was  deeply  regretted  in  the  literary 
world  of  Paris;  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  in^ 
f^mi^n;  he  was  a  wdcome  contributor  to  reviews;  an 
unfinished  piece,  intended  for  the  Revue  PaHiienne,  waa  acto* 
idly  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death, — ^the  string  by 
wbidi  be  hanged  himself  to  a  door  in  the  Phoe  de  Chatelet, 
was  a  piece  of  strong  tape^  apparently  an  apron  string.  It  is 
Sttppoaed  that  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  liaving  pick- 
ed it  up,  suggested  the  fatal  act;  he  was  at  the  time  sufiering 
from  %  nervous  affection.  Sir  Charles  Bell  mentions  the  case 
of  a  barb^)  a  steady  industrious  man,  who  wad  one  day  rfjav- 
ingji  cnatotnefy^^one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  boe^ 
pitel.  The  conversation  turned  on  a  recentlv  attempted  suicide ; 
the  Surgeon  observed  that  the  man  had  mistaken  the  right 
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place  for  catting  the  throat ;  the  barber  asked  where  the  cut 
should  have  been  made ;  the  Surgeon  said  it  should  have  been 
made  at  the  carotid  artery,  and  showed  exactly  where  it  was 
situated.  The  barber  listened  attentively ;  in  a  few  minutes  the 
surgeon  heard  a  noise  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  spot,  he  found  that  the  barber  had  cut  his  own  throat, 
exactly  in  the  manner  which  had  been  explained,  and  with  the 
razor  he  had  just  used  in  shaving  the  surgeon.  The  power  of 
sudden  impulse  points  out  strongly  the  necessitjr  for  the  habi- 
tual exercise  of  self-control,  and  teaches  that  it  is  not  only. 
requisite  in  the  trying  emergencies  of  life,  but  in  its  daily 
occurrences. 

The  inquests  on  suicides  are  truly  a  melancholy  study,  but 
it  is  not  without  its  use ;  it  exhibits  in  stem  reality  the  fatal 
effects  of  want  of  self-control,  and  a  lamentable  defici^icy 
of  trust  in  Divine  Providence,  and  it  may  suggest  to  such   as 
would  recoil  with  horror  from  the  crime  for  whici  there  is  no 
repentance,  that  there  is  something  to  be  answered  for,  by 
those  who  by  over  severity,  neglect,  or  want  of  sympathy  and 
tenderness,  may  have  had  some  share,  although  it  may  be  a 
remote  one,  in  the  fatal  catastrophe.  Who  can  say  the  guilt  of 
the  poor  negro,  torn  from  home  and  all  that  he  loves,  who 
escapes  from  captivity  by  death,  is  not  shared,  nay  more  than 
shared,  by  his  ruthless  task-master  ? — Horror,  dismay,  and  con- 
stant dread,  during  the  reign  of  Bobespierre,  madelifeinsupport- 
able  to  many  in  France  who  died  by  their  own  hands.    Was  not 
the  tyrant  answerable  fortbecatastiophe?  The  comparativerarity 
of  suicides  in  lunatioasylums  since  the  humane  mode  of  treatment 
has  been  introduced,  proves  that  they  had  been  much  more  fre- 
quently the  result  of  despair  than  of  insanity.  Must  not  the  me- 
mory of  the  boy,  who  hanged  himself  in  the  curtain,  because  his 
mother  scolded  him  over  much,  have  haunted  her,  as  if  she  had  been 
accessory  to  the  crime  ? — The  weariness  of  life  frequently  arises 
from  a  constitutional  melancholy,  which  if  not  combated  by  re- 
ligion and  by  reason,  will  take  such  hold  upon  the  mind,  that  no 
argument  or  variety  can  dissipate  it.     It  is  not  unfreqnently 
found  where  all  outward  circumstances  are  eminently  calculat- 
ed to  dispel  it.  "  I  feel  a  horror  of  the  world'' — it  is  thus  one 
writes  to  the  friends  he  is  about  voluntarily  to  leave ;  *'  ennui 
consumes  my  existence ;  my  good  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu,  for 
I  am  resolved  to  die/' 
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Among  the  many    inter^ting  cases  recorded     in     the 
Journal  of  Psychological    Medicine,*    is  that  of    a    gen- 
tleman,   not  more    than  twenty-five    years    of    age,  who 
possessed  every  worldly  advantage,  and  who  was  sarrounded 
by   a    family    by   whom    he   was    tenderly  beloved.       He 
bekayed  an  nnfaiappy  disposition   from  his  infancy;  though 
taciturn,  gloomy  and  sad,  he  could  not  say  why  he  was  so ; 
pressed  to  partake  in  the  amusements  of  his  friends,  he  would 
seldom  join  in   them  ;  he  invariably  treated  his  family  with 
a  reserve  which  no  kindness  on  their  part  could  overcome ; 
an  exclusive  idea  had  probably  long  taken  possession  of  his 
mind  ;  at  last,  for  three  or  four  weeks  it  was  observed  that  he 
seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  fashioning  a  plank  of  wood, 
about  which  he  employed  himself.  When  asked  for  what  he 
was  preparing  it,  he  replied  that  they  would  see  for  what  it 
was  intended,  when  it  was  finished.    One  morning,  having 
BMde  hia  usual  enquiries  about  his  father's  health,  and  having 
taken  his  breakfast,  he  retired  to  his  own  room,  from  which  he 
never  again  came  out  alive ;  he  was  found  quite  dead  in  the 
strange  wooden  construction  about  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
It  is  accurately  described  in  the  journal,  in  which  we  met  with 
the  details  of  the  event.  A  fire-arm  was  fixed   before  him,  a 
{dank  fastened  to  the  wall  behind  him  to  deaden   the  balls, 
and  a  basket  of  bran  beneath  him  to  receive  his  blood ;  he  had 
written  several  sentences  with  a  pencil  on  the  walls,  and  on  a 
small  casket  containing  some  letters  referring  to  the  fatal  design, 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  think  he  had  contemplated  for  a 
longtime.    The  time    which  he  had  spent  in  making    his 
preparations,  the  methodical  manner  in  which  they  were  com- 
pleled,  proved  that  the  plan  had  been  conceived  long  before. 
One  of  the  letters  found  in  the  casket  runs  thus,—"  I  am  going 

to  heaven  with  my  mother  and  Eugene  D ,  that  is,  if  those 

who  destroy  themselves  are  admitted  to  the  celestial  habitations. 
No  one  on  earth  can  address  a  reproach  to  me,  touching  my 
honor,  probity  and  conscience.  I  die  satisfied  on  these  three 
points.  I  regret  that  mv  death  is  useless  to  my  parents  and 
my  country/'  He  had  written  on  the  panel,  '*  The  apparatus 
for  my  end  is  completed.  Adieu,  father,  brother,  relations  and 
friends— if  it  be  God's  will  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  next 
world  ;  in  my  left  hand  I  hold  the  weapon  which  is  about  to 
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send  me  there.  Adieu^  adieu,  adieu ;  pray  God  for  the 
repose  of  my  soul.''  A  few  words  w^  written  alluding  to  the 
plank  and  the  basket  of  bran:  "  by  that  contrivance  the  trace 
of  my  blood  will  not  stain  the  floor,  and  the  impression  of  the 
four  bullets  about  to  traverse  njy  body,  Will  be  marked  only 
on  this  plank ;  it  is  already  sufficient  that  my  father*^  house 
should  be  the  scofne  of  my  death/'  Such  precautions  had  he 
taken  to  spare  his  family  the  pain  of  seeing  the  marks  of  the 
fatal  catastrophe,  while  with  a  strange  inconsistency  he  was 
about  to  plungejtbem  in  irrepamble  misery  i  he  left  a  few  linea 
to  the  painter  who  bad  recently  taken  his  likeness ;  "  when 
you  receive  thie  letter,  I  shall  live  only  in  the  picture  which 
you  have  so  ably  executed ;  my  eyes  will  be  veiled,  and  my 
image  alone  can  recall  to  my  poor  father,  what  they  formerly 
were.  On  the  point  of  quitting  life,  I  must  det  aside  the 
painful  thought  that  I  am  saying  an  etern&l  adieu  to  my  dear 
relations*  More  fortunate  than  they,  nothing  but  thesepamtiott 
is  terrible  to  me ;  my  resolve  accomphsbed,  all  will  be  aniiihi-^ 
lated — imagination,  organs ;  and  I  shall  be  it\accessible  to  all 
Xemptatioits;  but  that  is  not  enough ;  egotism  never  had  a  place  in 
my  heart,  and  the  intoxicating  anticipation  of  the  repose  which 
I  shall  enjoy  in  death,  does  not  blind  me  to  the  afflicting 
position  in  which  I  leave  my  father  and  brother ;  may  they 
find  in  the  features  so  faithfully  copied  by  you,  some  consola^ 
tion  for  their  own  sorrow ;  by  two  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
I  shall  have  yielded  up  my  soul  to  God,  uuleds  some  unforeseen 
obstacle  prevent  it^"  In  bis  letter  to  bis  father  he  apeaka  of 
the  ennui  which  embittered  his  life  as  beyond  endurance^  *'  and 
in  the  oonflict,**  he  adds,  *'  I  should  certainly  liecome  a  prey  t4 
insanity."  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  almost  all  the  documents 
left  by  suicides,  bow  assured  they  feel,  not  only  of  repose  but 
of  an  immediate  translation  to  a  celestial  abode. 

It  is  remarkable  that  suicides  in  lunatic  asylums  leave  no 
writing  after  them,  while  those  who  are  at  large  invariably  do ; 
in  letters,  pieces  of  poetry,  or  narrative,  tlicy  reveal  their  feel- 
ings and  their  motives.  In  speaking  of  writing,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  as  stated  by  that  experien^  and  accurate  observer. 
Doctor  Conolly,  that  insanity  is  easily  detected  in  tbe  writing 
of  the  lunatic,  not  only  in  the  style,  but  even  in  the  hand^ 
writing :  those  who  may  have  (he  power  of  concealing  their 
insanity  in  a  court  of  justice,  under  the  most  searching  cross- 
examination,   will,  nevertheless,  betray  it  in  their  writing. 
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This  observation  poieU  out  a  test  by  which  a  qQestioii  of  great 
importauce  miglit  be  asceriaiDed.  The  moat  extraordinary 
details  ever  written  onder  such  disaatrouB  oircumstances,  are 
those  which  have  been  given  by  a  subaltern  in  the  Artillery^ 
who  put  an  end  to  bis  existence  by  lighting  charcoal  and 
blowing  it  with  his  mouth.  He  began  by  mentioning  his 
intention  of  "  employing  the  few  minutes  that  remainea '  to 
him  in  describing  the  sensations  attendant  on  self-asphyxiation, 
and  the  duration  of  the  sufferings.  '^  If  that/'  he  goes  on  to 
say,  '^  is  of  any  utility,  my  death  will  have  been  in  some  degree 
serviceable.  If  I  come  to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  it  will  not  be 
oviing  to  any  pusillanimity  on  my  part,  but  to  the  inabilitv  to 
continue,  or  that  I  have  preferred  to  accelerate  the  oatastropne/' 
For  upwards  oi  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  he  gave  a  regular 
account,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  minutes,  of  the  pulsation 
and  progress  of  suffocation  ;  the  broken  sentence  marked  the 
precise  moment  when  insensibility  occurred.  The  account  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine.  A 
case  analogous  to  this  is  mentioned  by  Montaigne  in  his  Essays, 
which  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Cea  in  Nesropont,  where  the 
same  permission  was  given  by  law  to  suicide  as  in  Marseilles. 
When  Sixtus  Pompeius  had  touched  there,  in  his  expedition  to 
Asia,  he  was  invited  by  a  woman  of  great  quality  to  her  death. 
She  had  explained  to  her  citizens  her  reasons  for  having 
resolved  to  die.  Having  taken  the  bowl  of  poison  in  presence 
of  her  relations  and  friends,  she  described  minutelv  the  gradual 
effects  which  it  produced,  from  time  to  time  as  thev  occurred. 
She  announced  the  progress  of  the  cold,  which  oy  degrees 
seized  different  parts  of  her  body  ;  as  soon  as  it  reached  her 
heart,  she  callea  upon  her  daughters  to  close  her  eyes. 

Among  strange  documents,  written  just  before  the  act  of 
suicide,  we  have  been  struck  by  one  which  appeared  in  the 
journals  of  the  day,  and  found  a  place  in  Dodsley's  Annual 
fiegister,  January  20,  1767.  A  gentleman  named  Davies 
poisoned  himself  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Islington.  He  wrote  a 
card  a  few  hours  before  his  death  in  these  words — '*  Descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  I  have  for  fifteen  yealrs 
past  suffered  more  indigence  than  ever  gentleman  before  sub- 
mitted to.  Neglected  by  my  acquaintance,  traduced  by  my 
enemies,  and  insulted  by  the  vulgar,  1  am  so  reduced,  worn 
down  and  tired,  that  I  have  nothing  left  but  that  laj?ting  repose, 
the  joint  and  dernier  inheritance  of  all. 
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Of  laudanum  an  ample  dose 
Must  all  my  present  ills  compose. 
But  the  besi  laudanum  of  all 
I  want — not  resolution,  but  a  ball. 

Advertise  this.  T.  D.'' 

In  the  last  letters  of  many  suicides  there  is  a  degree  of 
levity  which  may  be  assumed  as  a  proof  of  courage^  but  they 
cannot  be  read  without  a  shock  to  the  feelings.  A  student 
writes  thus  to  a  medical  friend,  just  before  the  dreadful  act 
— *^I  afford  you  an  admirable  opportunity  of  pursuing  your 
phrenological  studies,  as  I  am  now  about  to  suffocate  myself. 
You  will  even  render  me  a  great  service,  for  in  case  of  resur- 
rection,  I  shall  be  curious  to  know  whether  I  had  the  bump  of 
suicide/'  We  may  indeed  hope  that  the  verdict  of  insanity 
in  this  case  admitted  of  no  doubt.  For  years  the  design  of 
suicide  may  be  entertained  without  the  least  betrayal  that  can 
lead  to  suspicion ;  indeed  it  is  remarked  that  those  who  threaten 
to  destroy  themselves  rarely  carry  their  threat  into  execution, 
while  those  who  are  really  bent  on  suicide  take  every  precaution 
to  elude  suspicion.  Hamlet's  meditation  on  suicide  was  when 
he  thought  himself  alone — the  moment  he  perceived  Ophelia 
he  ceased  to  speak  on  the  subject ;  so  well  was  every  state  of 
mind  understood  by  Shakespeare.  Our  thoughts  and  our 
feelings  are  so  exclusively  our  own,  that  even  those  who  love 
us  best  know  them  but  in  part. 

"  Nor  can  the  tendereit  heart  and  next  our  own, 
Know  half  the  reason  why  we  smile  or  sigh." 

Various  documents  found  after  the  death  of  suicides  prove 
that  self-destruction  has  been  contemplated  for  a  length  of  time 
before  it  was  accomplished ;  a  number  of  those  may  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  a  publication  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  from  which  we  have  derived 
much  valuable  information.  The  following  passage  occurs  in 
one  of  the  numbers : — "  I  have  had  so  little  enjoyment  of  life 
that  I  quit  it  without  regret.  I  have  entertained  the  idea  for 
the  last  three  years."  Another  passage  runs  thus  : — "  I  am 
certain  I  shall  be  easier  with  five  or  six  feet  of  clay  over  my 
body  than  if  I  was  erect.  I  had  always  determined  never  to 
go  beyond  thirty-two  years  of  age,  unless  my  fortune  improved  ; 
my  long  fixed  resolution  does  not  fail."  He  goes  on  to  bear 
testimony  in  his  own  favor,  which  is  frequently  the  case  with 
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those  unhappy  persons  :  "  I  never  committed  any  action  with 
which  my  conscience  reproaches  me ;  I  firmly  believe  I  shall 
be  happier  in  another  world/'     He  then  makes  a  request, 
which  indeed  shows  the  same  recklessness  about  the  feelings  of 
his  friends  which  his  determination  evinced — *'  The  last  service 
I  ask  you  to  render  me  is  to  assure  yourselves  that  I  am  really 
dead.     I  have  no  fear  but  that  I  shall  faish  it,  yet  it  would 
be  very  miserable  to  awake  up  and  find  myself  between  five 
boards :  the  way  to  satisfy  yourselves  is  to  open  the  four 
veins.     You  may  easily  see  1  do  not  kill  myself  in  despair^ 
for  my  writing  clearly  shows  that  my  hand  does  not  tremble.'^ 
We  have  been  often  struck  by  the  deliberate  and  elaborate 
manner  in  which  some  suicides  have  been  eflected.     That  of 
"Villeneaove  was  very  remarkable ;  we  give  it  in  the  words  of 
Napoleon,  as  recorded  by  O'Meara — "  Villeneauve/'  said  he, 
"  when  taken  prisoner  and  brought  to  London,  was  so  much 
grieved  at  his  defeat  that  he  studied  anatomy,  on  purpose  to 
destroy  himself.     For  this  purpose  he  bought  some  anatomical 
plates  of  the  heart,  and  compared  them  with  his  own  body,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of  that  organ ;  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  I  ordered  that  he  should  remain  at  Rennes, 
and  not  proceed  to  Paris.    Villeneauve,  afraid  of  being  tried 
by  a  court  martial  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  consequently 
losing  the  fleet, — for  I  had  ordered  him  not  to  sail,  or  to 
engage  the  English,— determined  to  destroy  himself,  and  ac- 
cordingly took  the  plates  of  the  heart  and  compared  them  with 
his  breast,  and  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  he  made  a 
mark  with  a  large  pin,  then  fixed  the  pin  as  near  as  he  could 
judge  in  the  same  spot  in  his  own  breast,  and  shoved  it  in  to 
the  head,  penetrated  the  heart,  and  expired.     When  the  room 
was  opened  he  was  found  dead,  the  pin  in  his  breast,  and  a 
mark  in  the  plate  corresponding  with  the  wound  in  the  breast." 
Tlie  great  determination  of  purpose  is  often  apparent  in  the 
deliberate  manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished.  An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Tfbut,  of  Little  Sheffield, 
Yorkshire,  as  recorded  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Registerfor  1806  ^ 
in  a  fit.  of  despair  she  made  her  way  to  a  pond  with  the 
intention  of  drowning  herself ;  the  pond  was  frozen,  but  she 
was  not  to  be  deterred  from  her  purpose.    With  a  stick  she 
made  a  hole  in  the  thick  ice,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  her 
head,  which  she  was  thus  enabled  to  thrust  under  water ;  the 
rest  of  her  body  was  perfectly  dry,  when  she  was  found     We 
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read  of  another^  who  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  dertroj 
herself.  8he  was  carefully  watched,  her  windows  were  nailed 
down,  and  everything  removed  from  the  room  witli  which  it 
was  thought  she  couW  injure  herself ;  for  still  greater  security 
an  attendant  slept  in  the  bed  with  her,— who  one  night  was 
awakened  from  a  slumber  by  a  soand  in  the  chamber ;  she 
missed  the  young  lady  from  her  side,  and  jumping  out  of  bed, 
she  found  that  she  had  stolen  to  a  drawer  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room  and  got  at  a  pair  of  scissors  with  which  she  contrived 
to  cut  her  throat.  Nothing  can  be  more  strange  than  the 
expedients  resorted  to,  to  insure  death.  There  are  instances  of 
persons  lying  down  on  the  rail-roads,  that  a  passing  train 
might  crush  them  to  death.  A  workman  threw  himself  under 
the  wheels  of  a  cart  filled  with  paving  stones ;  it  passed  over 
him,  and  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  '*  I  wished  to  be  killed  and  I 
am  only  wounded^--if  I  could  get  up,  I  would  go  and  drown 
myself.''  In  a  few  moments  he  was  d^^^he  injuries  received 
were  mortal.  In  September,  1HS50,  as  we  find  noticed  in 
Dodsle/s  Annual  Begister,  a  well  dressed  man,  along  with 
a  number  of  persons,  was  looking  at  a  bear  and  otheranimals, 
which  were  being  shown  in  the  Jardin  de  Boi.  The  man 
suddenly  threw  himself  into  such  a  position  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  bear,  which  sprang  upon  him  and  killed 
bim ;  there  is  also  a  notice  in  the  same  journal,  of  another 
remarkable  suicide  which  took  place  within  that  year. 
M.  Pabrioious,  the  director  of  the  theatre  at  Magdeburg, 
undertook  to  discharge  the  pistol  through  the  grating  of  tlie 
prison,  by  which  the  Marquis  Posa  in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos 
is  killed  on  the  stage.  At  the  very  moment  of  that  part  of  the 
representation,  he  shot  himself  through  the  heart  and  fell 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  part  of  Posa,  without 
uttering  a  syllable.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Humane  Societv  in 
184d,  a  curious  instance  of  attempted  suicide  was  reported  by 
M.  Malier.  A  woman  left  her  house  one  frosty  night,  deter- 
mined to  drown  herself;  the  ice  was  so  thick,  that  she  could 
find  no  place  where  she  could  effect  her  purpose,  so  she 
placed  her  head  under  a  spout,  from  which  the  icicles  were 
tbawingy  and  there  remained  till  she  was  in  such  a  state  of 
insensibility,  that  the  most  powerful  stimulants  did  not  restore 
suspended  aiiimation,  till  two  hours  had  elapsed.  Some  have 
been  actually  known  to  commit  murder  that  their  lives  might 
be  forfeited  to  the  law— a  horror  of  the  crime  of  sedf-destruction. 
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prevented  their  committing  t  more  direct  suicide.  There  are 
inst^ees  of  siucides  having  occurred  so  UDaccoantably  as  to 
ktve  but  litUo  doubt,  that  they  were  the  result  of  sudden 
impulse ;  there  is  much  in  many  of  them  that  is  mysterious, 
casBs  where  no  possible  motive  can  be  conceived|  and  no 
symptom  of  insanity  proved.  Among  those  who  have  failed 
in  the  attempt  and  recovered,  or  who  have  lingered  for  awhile 
hekrt  death  ensued,  some  have  declared  their  inability  to 
account  for  it,  but  described  it  as  originating  from  an  impulse 
which  they  could  neither  understand  or  resist— often  saying 
that  the  devit  had  beeii  inciting  them  to  the  deed  for  a  length 
of  tunc.  Doctor  Eades  deposed  on  the  inquest  held  on  the 
body  of  I'oley,  an  hotel-keeper  in  Dubhn,  who  had  stabbed 
himself  in  three  pfaees  on  the  &Oth  of  April,  1846,  that  •'on 
his  being  placed  on  the  sofa,  he  declared"  he  had  stabbed  him* 
self;  he  described  the  manner  of  having  done  it ;  he  said  he 
must  have  been  insane  at  tl^  time,  and  expressed  much 
contrition  for  what  he  had  done ;  said  the  devil  had  been 
temptiTtg  him  to  do  the  dqed,  and  had  eventualty  overcome 
him,  and  expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  recover,  both  for  the 
sake  of  hit  soul,  and  on  account  of  his  family." 

Many  similar  cases  are  recorded ;  Carmiel  speaks  of  the 
female  demonotators  of  Northern  Crermany,  who  were  frequently 
bfooght  befbre  the  magistrates  '^  bruised  and  wounded  by 
themsdves  as  if  they  were  possessed/'  They  asserted  vehem- 
ently, that  tA  was  Si^an,  who  in  revenge  for  their  confession, 
did  the  mischief.  Symptoms  of  a  disordered  state,  they  con- 
ceived to  be  tokens  of  Satanic  power,  and  to  escape  from  the 
torture  and  the  stake  which  they  anticipated,  they  sought  a 
refuge  in  •elf^inflicted  death,  by  throwing  themselves  into 
rivers  and  wells,  or  '^  hanging  themselves  to  the  bars  of  their 
prisons  with  shred*  torn  from  their  garments/*  A  man,  con- 
demned to  the  stake,  made  use  of  a  pieoe  of  old  rag  fastened 
to  a  bone  stuck  in  the  wall,  to  hang  himself;  bis  knees  nearly 
touched  the  ground,  but  he  contrived  to  effect  his  purpose. 
Though  we  ascribe  eases  to  insanity,  there  is  undoubtedly 
something  awfully  mysterious  about  many  <^  them.  We  are 
not  amon^  thope  who  conceive  a  belief  in  evil  influences  a 
meie  idle  superstition.  We  are  assured  in  the  word  which 
cannot  err,  that  we  have  such  to  contend  witl>,  and  that  Ihey 
are  certainly  among  the  trials  of  the  present  state  of  existence. 
Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  fatal  acts,  which  appear  the  result 
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of  sudden  impulse,  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  fixed  idea, 
whicli  may  have  possessed  the  mind  for  a  length  of  time,  so 
silently  and  unsuspectedly,  that  even  after  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  its  existence  was  not  suspected.  . 

Among  cases  of  apparently  sudden  impulse,  we  found  a 
remarkable  one,  cited  in  some  of  the  medical  journals ;  it  is 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  occupied  a  high  place  in  society ;  he 
was  in  affluent  circumstances,  had  a  happy  home,  and  enjoyed 
the  affection  and  respect  of  all  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
no  one  could  be  in  his  company  without  feeling  enlivened  by 
his  wit  and  vivacity.  He  was  one  day  entertaining  a  company 
of  his  chosen  friends  and  companions,  and  was  observed  to  be 
in  his  usual  cheerful  spirits ;  he  rose  from  the  head  of  his  table 
and  went  into  his  own  room,  took  out  a  razor  and  cut  his 
throat ;  his  friends  were  in  the  act  of  drinking  his  health,  when 
the  alarm  was  given.  A  man  who  went  out  to  his  morning 
work  as  it  was  supposed,  proceeded  to  Virginia  water,  into 
which  he  threw  himself  from  off  the  high  bridge  near  the 
black  nest  entrance  to  the  royal  property  ;  his  death  might 
have  been  conceived  to  have  been  accidental,  but  for  the 
writing  which  he  had  traced  on  the  wall,  "  Good  bye  all'* 
The  promptings  to  suicide  have  originated  from  such  trilBing 
causes  in  many  instances,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
they  could  have  produced  such  a  fatal  effect ;  it  has  indeed 
been  truly  said  by  Butler,  '^  the  greatest  evils  in  life  have  had 
their  rise  from  somewhat  which  was  thought  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  attended  to.''  In  the  public  journals  for 
the  year  1782,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Edward  Chamberlayne, 
who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  high  character  and  great 
erudition,  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  secretaries  to  the 
treasury  that  year,  but  his  death  soon  followed  his  appoint- 
ment. An  excess  of  diffidence  attended  his  acceptance  of  the 
office ;  he  was  visited  by  a  friend  who  remonstrated  with  him 
on  the  absurdity  of  his  misgivings,  and  asked  him  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  park  where  they  might  talk  the  matter  over.  Mr. 
Chamberlayne  went  up  for  his  hat  and  cane,  but  took  the 
opportunity  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  insure  his  falling  on  his  head ;  his  death  was 
mstantaneous.  Several  cases  of  suicide  from  trivial  causes  are 
mentioned  by  Doctor  J.  O.  Millingen  in  his  entertaining  work 
on  "  The  Curiosities  of  Medicine/'  He  tells  us  that  a  (German 
student  destroyed  himself  because  he  had  a  club  foot;  a  youth 
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put  an  end  to  his  existence,  because  he  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  his  Sunday  clothes — another  because  he  was  conscious 
of  being  too  fond  of  gossipping.  A  workman,  enraged  with 
his  brother  for  taking  some  of  his  fried  potatoes  and  throwing 
them  into  the  fire,  in  his  anger  rushed  to  strike  him,  but  being 
withheld  and  prevented,  he  suddenly  ran  off  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  canal  St.  Martin  and  was  drowned.  "  A  piece 
of  ffood  news  which  I  heard  since  I  had  resolved  to  die, 
woiud  have  made  me  renounce  my  project,  if  I  had  not  already 
dispatched  a  letter  announcing  my  suicide'^ — was  the  explana- 
tion left  by  a  suicide.  A  young  lady  killed  herself  because  her 
lover  made  it  a  point  that  she  should  not  go  to  a  ball  to 
which  she  had  been  invited ;  a  few  lines  left  on  her  dressing 
taUe  declared  her  reason  for  the  rash  act.  Those  about  to 
commit  suicide  almost  invariably  contrive  to  be  alone,  tliey  lock 
themselves  up,  they  send  those  who  are  with  them  out  of 
the  way ;  they  seek  some  secluded  spot  secure  from  interrup- 
tion; but  there  are  instances  where  the  fatal  act  has  taken 
place  in  the  presence  of  others.  A  remarkable  case  is  recorded 
ill  Dodsley^s  Annual  Eegister  for  1773.  As  the  regiment  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  on  its  march,  a 
captain  made  his  company  halt,  and  draw  up  around  him ; 
the  grenadiers  loved  him  as  their  father,  because  he  treated 
them  as  his  children.  He  made  a  short  speech  to  them 
on  their  situation,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  always  to  do 
their  datj.  Having  said  this,  he  distributed  all  the  money  he 
had  among  them,  then  drew  a  pistol  from  the  holster  of  his 
saddle  and  dischai^ed  it  into  his  breast,  and  fell  down  dead 
in  the  midst  of  bis  soldiers ;  no  reason  was  alleged  for  the  act. 
An  instance  similar  in  some  particulars,  we  have  often  heard 
bom  the  brother  ofiio^s  of  a  young  man  who  fell  by  his  own 
hand.  He  was  a  subaltern  in  the  Tyrone  militia  at  the  time 
of  the  insurrection  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1798.  At  the  hard 
fought  battle  of  Bo«s,  he  was  desperately  wounded,  and  unable 
to  move  with  the  troops  who  were  rapidly  retreating.  He  was 
fondly  beloved  by  his  men  who  gathered  about  him;  he 
implored  them  to  leave  him,  and  quit  the  field  with  the  retiring 
army.  When  be  saw  that  his  entreaties  were  vain,  and  knew 
that  in  a  few  moments  his  faithful  adherents  would  be  sur- 
rounded, he  drew  out  his  pistol  and  shot  himself  through  the 
heart  This  act  of  self-destruction  may  certainly  rank  as  a 
sacrifice  and  not  as  a  suimde — the  g^od  of  others  was  its 
sole  object;  none  of  the  selfish  feelings  which  induce 
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ail  escape  from  trouble^^  or  haraseiug  thoughts  by  suicide, 
mingled  with  this  act*  Not  only  have  there  been  instances 
where  suicide  has  been  committed  in  the  presence  of  others, 
but  there  have  been  cases  where  there  has  been  companion- 
ships in  the  crime.  Husbands  and  wives  reduced  by  want  have 
been  found  lying  dead  side  by  side,  having  determined  to 
destroy  themselves  together ;  still  more  dreadful,  the  husband 
and  the  parent  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
dearest  to  him,  before  he  has  destroyed  himself.  Lovers 
about  to  be  parted,  have  had  recourse  to  charcoal,  determined 
that  even  death  shall  not  divide  them,  or  have  been  found 
drowned  in  some  river,  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  A 
remarkable  case  where  suicide  was  planned  and  carried  into 
effect  with  a  companion,  may  be  found  in  Dodaley's  Annual 
[Register  for  181&  Two  brothers,  John  and  Lancdot  Young- 
husband,  were  respectable  fanners,  living  near  Alnwick 
at  Hickley  Grange  5  the  elder  was  near  seventy  years  of  age, 
the  younger  sixty.  They  had  been  remarkable  from  their 
earliest  childhood  for  their  strong  attachment  to  each  other. 
There  was  such  an  agreement  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
that  they  were  never  known  to  have  had  a  diflerenoe  of 
opinion.  Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, one  of  them  was  giving  directions  to  a  boy,  who  was 
ploughing  in  one  of  the  fields,  when  the  other  oame  over  and 
said  to  his  brother,  are  you  ready  ?  he  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, and  they  left  the  field  together.  They  were  missed  at 
dinner,  but  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  delayed  by 
farming  business,  but  when  the  shades  of  evening  came  on, 
some  alarm  was  felt  at  their  continued  absence,  and  a  servant 
was  sent  in  the  direction  where  they  had  been  seen  walking. 
In  some  time  they  were  found  lying  near  a  ditch,  but  a  few 
yards  asunder,  each  with  his  throat  cut,  and  a  razor  near  his 
body ;  a  watch  was  found  near  one  of  them,  from  which  it 
was  inferred  that  they  had  determined  to  die  at  the  same 
moment.  There  was  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  struggle,  or 
any  room  for  suspicion  that  they  had  fallen  by  any  hands  but 
their  own.  An  inquest  was  held  that  night,  and  a  verdict  of 
fdo  d€  9€  was  found ;  an  attempt  to  prove  insanity  had  utterly 
failed ;  the  bodies  were  buried  at  midnight,  in  the  cross  roads 
near  the  church.  The  act  appeared  to  have  been  fur  sooie 
time  premeditated,  as  a  iiair-dresser  identified  the  razors,  as 
the  same  which  had  h^n  brought  to  him  on  the  Saturday 
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before  to  be  sharpened.  In  the  annals  of  passing  events^ 
in  the  Annual  Begister  for  1 825|  we  met  with  the  folloviing 
extraordinary  detail  : — "A  Hanoverian  gentleman  and  his 
five  daughters  resided  at  Berne,  where  they  were  visited  by 
a  yoang  Englishman  who  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  sisters* 
One  fine  sommer  evening  when  the  young  ladies  were  taking 
the  air  in  their  carriage  in  the  avenues  of  Engi,  the  young 
man  and  a  friend  drove  op  in  his  cabriolet.  In  a  short  time 
he  proposed  that  one  of  the  ladies  should  change  places  with 
his  oompanion,  and  the  object  of  his  affections  accordingly 
took  her  seat  in  the  cabriolet  beside  him*  Tbe  sisters  expected 
to  find  them  on  their  return  home — but  when  time  passed, 
and  they  did  not  oome>  the  elder  sister  became  alarmed,  and 
the  police  were  informed  of  the  elopement.  Next  day  news 
was  received  thai  the  fugitives  were  traced  to  Eriburg.  The 
ekieat  8dster>  who  was  of  an  impetuous  temper,  set  off  with  one 
^  her  sisters  to  reach  them ;  she  told  the  two  whom  she  was 
leaving,  that  if  she  did  not  return  by  a  certain  hour  they 
were  to  consider  it  a  proof  that  their  family  was  dishonoured. 
She  then  made  them  all  join  in  a  solemn  oath,  that  if  such 
were  the  case^  and  that  she  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed 
hour^  that  they  would  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  On 
reacluDg  Eriburg^  the  sisters  foond  all  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  girl  to  return  home  unavailing,  and  they  resolved  to 
redeem  their  pledge ;  they,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  drown  themselves,  but  the  courage  of  the  younger 
faihngt  she  cried  out,  *'  kill  me,  sister,  for  I  can  never  throw 
myseff  into  the  river.'^  The  eldest  drew  out  a  dagger  and  was 
about  to  dispatch  her,  when  a  peasant  came  up  and  interfered 
to  prevent  her ;  she  then  sent  a  message  in  all  baste  to  absolve 
her  sisters  at  home  firom  their  oath  ;  it  was  too  late;  they  had 
made  all  necessary  preparations  for  their  father's  comfort,  and 
then  dressed  themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  a  care  which 
suicides  almost  always  take.  On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Aer, 
they  fastened  themselves  together  with  a  shawl  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  river,  in  which  position  they  were  found 
some  hours  after. 

The  directions  left  by  suicides  who  have  died  together,  are 
generally  to  the  effect  that  they  may  not  be  separated  in  the 
grave.  There  is  sometimes  an  entreaty  that  they  may  be 
wrapped  in  the  same  shroud.  A  young  woman  deserted  by  her 
lover  still  hopes  to   touch    his   heart  by   her   melancholy 
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fate  and  her  last  wish.  She  conjures  him  to 'follow  her, 
and  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  by  her  side.  "Carry  this  garland  to 
oar  child's  grave/'  were  the  words  addressed  to  her  lover  by  an 
unhappy  girl;  "it  is  the  last  prayer  of  one  who  loves  you 
better  then  life  itself/*  "Do  not  reproach  the  author  of  ray 
death/'  is  the  last  request  of  a  forsaken  one  about  to  drown 
herself.  On  the  20th  of  last  November,  when  the  letters  of  a 
young  girl  were  read  on  whose  body  an  inquest  had  been 
held,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  court,  and  her  poor  sister 
fainted  away.  Her  innocence  had  never  been  doubted,  and  she 
had  borne  an  excellent  character;  to  hide  her  shame  she 
had  committed  suicide.  In  her  letter  to  her  mother  she 
speaks  of  her  case  as  being  a  fearful  one,  and  begs  of  her  not 
to  fret ;  in  speaking  of  him  she  had  loved  too  well,  she  says, 
*'  I  beg  you  will  not  scold  my  dear  Harry  ;  write  to  him  and 
he  will  pay  my  funeral  expenses ;  pray  donU  wrong  him  for 
my  sake,  don't  scold  him,  I  would  not  die  happy  if  I  thought 
you  would  do  so.  I  am  not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  do 
not  forget  my  birth  day,  the  20th  of  December.'*  The  will  of 
another  at  once  betrays  the  cause  of  her  suicide.  She  bequeaths 
all  she  dies  possessed  of,  to  her  brother,  that  he  may  not 
follow  her  example,  hut  he  able  to  marry  the  person  he  laves. 
Another,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings,  desires  that  her 
faithless  lover  may  be  assured  that  he  shall  he  haunted  by  her 
ghost.  The  most  extraordinary  direction  perhaps  ever  given  was 
that  of  a  French  gentleman  to  his  servant;  he  left  a  positive  order 
that  he  should  get  a  candle  made  of  his  fat,  and  take  it  lighted 
to  his  mistress  that  she  might  read  by  its  blaze  the  lines 
written  to  her  by  him  just  before  his  suicide :  a  record  of 
this  curious  case  may  be  found  in  Dodsley's  Annual  Register 
for  1818.  The  tenderness  with  which  the  tokens  of  other 
days  are  cherished  to  the  last,  appears  in  the  directions  left 
by  the  unhappy  beings;  the  request  that  some  trinket — a  ring, 
a  bracelet,  or  some  other  token  of  aflfection — may  be  buried 
with  them,  is  often  the  last  wish  expressed  in  writing.  '^  We 
have  eight  letters  on  this  subject/'  are  the  words  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine.  "I  pray 
to  be  buried  with  the  hair  that  is  round  my  neck/'  writes  one ; 
"  it  is  my  mother's."  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  general^ 
those  who  have  lingered  after  they  have  inflicted  the  death 
wound  are  most  anxious  to  recover;  we  could  mention 
several  instances.     Early  one  morning,  some  years  since,  the 
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dead  body  of  a  man  was  found  in  the  Phoenix  Park ;  the 
instruroent  with  which  he  had  cut  his  throat  was  by  his  side ;  Iiis 
pockets  were  nurifled,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  wonnd  which 
had  deprived  him  of  life,  had  been  inflicted  by  himself,  and 
also  that  he  would  have  lived,  if  he  could.  The  wound  was 
stuffed  with  the  grass  with  which  he  had  striven  to  staunch 
the  blood,  and  which  he  must  have  clutched  from  the  ground 
where  he  lay ;  whether  the  removal  of  some  pressure  on  the 
brain  by  the  flow  of  blood,  or  some  sudden  turn  of  the  mind 
brought  the  late  repentance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Providential  aid  may  be  at  hand  to  avert  the  very  ills,  which 
the  suicide    hastens  to  escape.     It  is  now  many  years  since 

the  Eev.  Mr.  H ,  who  was  rector  of  a  parish   in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  was  involved  in  some  pecuniary 
dil^ulties;  he  lost  his  patience,  and  probably  his  brain 
became  disturbed.  He  and  his  daughter  sat  together  alone; 
one  day  after  dinner  he  told  her  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
garden ;  she  went  out  by  the  glass  door  which  led  from  the 
room;  she  was  not  long  absent;  when  she  returned,  she  found 
her  fother  quite  dead,  suspended  from  a  rail  over  the  door 
case,  which  she  recollected  to  have  seen  him  hammering  in  that 
morning,  as  she  then  supposed  for  a  picture.  His  last  sermon 
had  been  on  the  shortness  of  life.    Soon  after  the  melancholy 

event,  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Lord  M ^y,  and  of  the 

munificent  legacy  bequeathed  in  his  will  to  Mr.  H  ;  a 
legacy  far  more  than    would  have   met   all   his  difiiculties. 

Epidemic  suicide  is  not  rare;  indeed  in  turning  over  the  daily 
journals,  we  are  struck  by  the  numbers  which  occur  about  the 
same  time  and  even  in  the  same  manner.  Plutarch  speaks  of  an 
intense  propensity  to  suicide  which  raged  among  the  Milesian 
virgins,  from  which  the  agonized  entreaties  of  their  friends 
could  not  dissuade  them ;  a  decree  was  at  length  passed,  that 
the  body  of  any  young  maiden  who  destroyed  herself,  should 
be  drawn  naked  tbrougt  the  streets ;  this  at  once  put  a  stop 
to  the  dreadful  practice. 

Suicide  by  fire  is  rare ;  Montaigne  gives  an  account  of  a  re- 
markable one,  in  one  of  his  essays;  it  was  probably  in 
imitation  of  Empedocles,  who  threw  himself  into  the  Crater 
of  Etna,  that  two  were  committed  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other, — an  Englishman  threw  himself  into  the  Crater  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  and  a  German  not  long  after,  threw  himself  into  a 
furnace.  It  is  indeed  a  strange  circumstance  in  the  history  of 
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suicide^  that  there  should  sometimes  be  »  fashion  in  tht  mode 
of  its  perpetration.  When  Elisabeth  Moyes^  a  handsome  girl  of 
five-and*twenty,  determined  to  kill  herself  to  avoid  going  to 
service,  which  she  thought  would  be  a  degradation,  though 
the  exigencies  of  her  father's  circumstances  made  turn  eon- 
fider  it  imperative^  the  death  she  fixed  on  was  one  which 
required  great  resolution,  perhaps  she  adopted  it  far  ite 
singularity ;  strange,  that  her  courage  should  not  have  wavered 
aa  she  ascended  the  long  winding  staira  which  led  to  the  top 
of  the  monument,  from  which  she  flung  herself,  and  w«b 
instantly  killed.  Her  remarkable  suicide  seemed  the  signal  for 
others,  and  her  example  was  speedily  followed ;  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  a  strong  iron  railing  round  the  top,  to 
guard  against  the  repetition  of  such  a  dreadful  act  A  vetenm 
at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  some  years  siiaiee,  was  found 
suspended  from  a  door  in  one  of  the  corridors ;  life  wao  quite 
extinct.  No  suicide  had  taken  place  in  the  establishment  for 
two  years,  but  within  one  fortnight  five  invalides  hung  them- 
selves from  the  same  cross  bar,  and  the  passage  bad  to  be 
shut  up.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Empire  of  IN^apoleon  the 
First,  a  num  threw  himself  off  the  top  of  the  column  iu  the 
Place  Yendome,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  A  week  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  four  others  destroyed  themeelvea  in 
the  same  way.  The  interference  of  the  police  became  necewaijF, 
and  entrance  to  the  column  was  prohibited.  A  man  who  hanged 
himself  had  no  motive  for  the  deed,  but  the  desire  to  die  ae 
he  had  seen  a  melefactor  to  whose  execution  he  had  been 
brought  in  his  childhood;  the  wish  to  imitate  him  had  haunted 
him  all  his  days.  Doctor  Duncan,  in  his  interesting  volume 
'*  The  Popular  Errors  on  Insanity,^  suggests  an  expliuittion  of 
those  remarkable  cases;  he  supposes  that  from  exeited 
curiosity,  the  scene  where  the  catastrophe  occurred,  is  visits 
that  there  imagination  supplies  the  motives  and  sensatioivs 
which  may  have  led  to  the  fatal  act;  and  the  vision^  eo  f9X 
realises  all  that  is  passing  in  his  mind,  as  to  conceive  himae)f 
in  the  same  situation  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings ;  then 
"  lAe  fatal  plunge  is  taken  and  all  is  qv^.'*  This  view  of  the 
subject  agrees  with  Adam  Smith's  observations  on  our  sym* 
pathy  with  others;  it  arises,  he  says,  from  our  iipaginiag 
ourselves  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  are  placed;  it  is 
this,  he  thinks,  which  makes  us  shrink  and  draw  back  our  leg 
or  arm  when  we  see  a  stroke  aimed  and  r^ady  to  faU  upon  Uie 
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Itg  or  arm  of  another.  ^'  The  mob^"^  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^  when 
tbqr  are  gazing  -at  a  dancer  on  the  shiek  rope,  naturally 
writhe  and  twist  and  balanoe  their  own  bodies,  as  thej  see 
him  do,  and  as  they  feel  that  they  themselves  mast  do  in  his 
aitaatkuL''  Boerhaa?e,  in  his  academical  iectares  on  diseases 
of  the  nerves,  mentions  a  remarkable  case  of  imitative 
sympathy ;  it  was  that  of  a  yoang  man,  *' addicted  from  his 
infancy,  to  so  great  a  degree  of  sympathy,  that  he  would 
immedktely  imitate  all  motions  made  by  others,  insomuch 
that  when  he  walked  the  s^eetss  be  was  obliged  to  look  on 
the  gronnd,  to  sit  in  company  with  his  eyes  shot,  or  to  turn 
hia  iaoe  from  his  companiona ;  if  he  saw  a  man  shaking  his 
bead»  that  moment  he  would  shake  his  own  head ;  if  he  saw 
faim  kagh  or  smile;,  he  would  laugh  or  smile  with  him ;  if  any 
one  nneovered  his  head,  he  would  do  the  same:  if  one  danced, 
he  wosld  g^t  up  and  dance  along  with  him ;  in  short,  whatever 
he  aawy  he  would  mimio  it  immediately  in  spite  of  himself; 
if  bis  oompaniona  laid  fist  hold  of  him  and  tied  his  arms,  and 
he  then  saw  any  one  gesticulating  and  playing  auties,  he 
stinted  hard  to  get  loose,  and  felt  within  him  the  strongest 
motiona  which  he  was  not  able  to  conquer ;  if  asked  what 
ke  was  doing,  he  said  he  knew  not,  but  was  so  accustomed 
from  hit  yoatht  and  begged  to  be  left  alone,  because  his  head 
ached  from  sucb  motions;,  and  he  was  greatly  disturbed  in 
mind,  and  withal  as  much  fatigued  as  if  he  had  done  them  of 
hia  own  accord.'^  In  referring  to  those  extraordinary  cases, 
wt  mnat  percave  that  actions  may  be  prompted  by  a  wonder- 
ful and  myaterious  influence ;  and  that  sympathy,  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  attributes  of  our  nature,  may,  if  yielded 
to  the  uncontrolled  command  of  the  imagination,  become  the 
vcij  iofltrument  of  what  is  most  hurtful  and  calamitous. 

The  difibrent  modes  of  suicide,  wlien  not  merely  determined 
by  iautation,  are  said  to  vary  according  to  the  motives  which 
Biompt  them.  Pcaion  is  often  resorted  to  in  jealousy, 
QiowBtng  in  disappointed  love  and  broken  faith,  shooting  in 
angei  and  iqected  love,  while  in  pecuniary  de^radr,  hanging  and 
cutting  the  throat  are  the  usual  modes  of  aecomplishing  the  fatal 
sfll.  Aecoffding  to  the  statistics  of  auiddee,  we  find  tid  oases  in 
which  females  pr^uderate  are,''  crossed  in  love,"*  ^'  jealousy,'' 
"miaery;"  and'^fanatioism  :^'the  number  of  malesiagreaterin  '*  loss 
ofreputatioV  ''revenge,'*  ''reverse  of  fortune," "disappointed 
ambition^''  "misconduct,"  and  "domesticchagrin/'  in"mortifled 
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pride"  the  numbers  are  equal.  We  frequently  meet  a  notice  of  a 
suicide  in  the  public  papers,  without  any  details  of  the  sad 
tragedy^  which  terminated  so  fatally;  to  one  of  the  melancholy 
causes  enumerated  in  the  statistics,  the  catastrophe  might  be 
traced.  Many  of  the  wretched  creatures  who  wander  through  the 
streets^  homeless  and  friendless,  are  melancholy  examples  of 
destitute  loneliness,  they  learn  to  look  upon  the  grave  as  their 
onlv  resource.  We  read  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time  that  the 
bodfy  of  one  of  those  outcasts  has  been  brought  from  the  river 
Thames^  to  tie  dead  iouse^  where  it  has  lain  probably  unclaimed 
and  unacknowledged  till  borne  away  in  the  ooscurity  of  night  to 
be  laid  in  its  last  resting  place  on  earth.  The  addresses  which  are 
found  in  "  The  Times''  every  day,  to  unfaithful  or  unhappy 
fugitives,  suggest  the  idea  of  untimely  death;   many  among 
those  objects  of  anxiety  may  have  passed  **  the  bourn  from 
which  no  traveller  returns.^'   One  such  address  appeared  some 
years  ago;  an  unhappy  father  implored  the  return  of  his  son  in 
the  most  endearing  terms ;  he  had  punished  the  boy  in  hot 
anger,  for  some  trifling  fault,  and  in  dread  and  misery  he  had 
absconded.  He  was  sought  for  every  where  but  covlA  not  be 
traced,  and  month  after  month  passed  away.  At  length  one  day 
when  a  trial  of  great  interest  was  going  on,  the  father  saw  his 
son  at  some  distance  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  court ;  he 
beckoned  to  him  with  encouraging  looks,  but  the  boy  shook 
his  head  mournfully;  he  then  held  up  an  orange,  and  made  signs 
of  a  warm  welcome,  but  his  child  again  shook  his  head  with  an 
expression  of  sadness  that  went  to  his  father's  heart ;  he  tried 
to  reach  him,  but  he  had  mingled  with  the  throng  and  was  no 
where  to  be  found  ;  they  never  met  again. 

AmoDg  the  evil  passions,  jealousy  has  had  its  host  of  victims. 
We  met  with  an  account  in  Dodsley  s.  Annual  Begister,  of  the 
wife  of  a  gipsey  ratcatcher,  who  was  encamped  with  her  hus- 
band and  another  person  in  a  lane,  just  above  Springfield 
village,  in  the  year  1824 ;  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  she  swallowed  some 
of  the  poison  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  the  vermin  ; 
she  told  the  surgeon  that  she  had  not  intended  to  kill  herself, 
but  had  taken  the  poison  to  alarm  her  husband  and  to  excite 
his  affection ;  an  antidote  was  administered  and  she  recovered. 
The  surgeon  went  to  see  her  the  next  day,  but  the  encampment 
had  broken  up ;  after  much  enquiry,  the  strolling  party  was 
traced  to  a  bam  on  the  road  to  Waltham ;  here  again,  incited 
by  jealousy,  ahe  took  another  dose  of  the  poison  and  died.    The 
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sad  effects  of  an  nnconfiding  disposition,  was  neyer  more  stri- 
knigly  exemplified  than  in  Count  Octave  de  Segure.     It  is 
detailed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine; — married 
to  the  woman  with  whom  he  was  passionately  in  love^  and 
who   was  equally  attached  to  him^  nothing  appeared  want- 
ing to   his   happiness^   but  unfortunately  he  mistrusted  his 
wifes's  affection.    The  idea  that  he  was  no  longer  beloved, 
made  him  miserable.     The  fixed  idea  made  him  at  length 
resolve  to  quit  ber^  and  for  fourteen  years  he  abandoned  her, 
his  parents^  and  his  children.    He  served  as  a  common  Hussar 
in  the  campaign  in  Oermany,  and  distinguished  himself  so 
much,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant.     Heart 
yearnings  after  his  home,  and  those  he  loved,  at  last  induced 
bim  toretam;heannonncedhisintentionin  alettertohiswife,and 
assured  her  that  he  would  make  up  for  all  that  had  been  suf- 
fered on  his  aooount,  by  the  most  devoted  attachment.     He 
did  retom,  but  the  joy  of  the  meeting  was  of  short  duration. 
His  mistrust  revived,  and  he  again  hurried  from  those  who 
loved  him  best,  but  never  more  to  come  back.   He  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned.    This  is  no  solitary 
instance  of  an  abandonment  of  home,  from  a  morbid  misgiving 
respecting  the  affections  of  those  whose  love  is  most  coveted. 
Such  cases  are  ascribed  by  Doctor  Prichard,  in  his  admirable 
Trealase  on  Insanity,  to  '*  an  excess  of  tenderness.''    One  of 
the  most  melancholv  cases  of  which  we  have  ever  heard,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine ;  it  is 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  suffered  great  anxiety  in  conse- 
quence of  pecuniary  losses.     He  manifested  symptoms  which 
eaosed  in  his  fomily  great  uneasiness,  and  they  feared  that  they 
might  be  the  forerunner  of  mental  derangement.     He  disap- 
petted  oiw  day,  and  was  sought  for  every  where,  but  was  no 
wh»e  to  be  found.     Month  after  month  passed  on,  and  still 
no  tidings  of  him  reached  his  unhappy  wife ;  half-a-year  had 
gone  by  in  this  cruel  suspense,  when  one  beautiful  moonlight 
night,  as  she  was  sitting  meditating  mournfully,  at  her  door, 
she  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  advancing  with  stealthy  steps,  along 
by  the  trees  which  skirted  the  path  to  the  house.      She 
watched  the  movements  of  the  stranger  as  he  sometimes  paused 
with  folded  arms,  and  looked  at  the  moon,  and  sometimes 
wistfully  at  the  house,  and  up  at  the  tall  trees ;  he  came  a  little 
nearer,  and  her  losj  husband  stood  before  her ;  but  alas  !  he 
was  a  lunatic.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  heard  a  footstep 
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apprpacl)  the  door  of  the  room  where  ah«  akpl ;  it  opened  and 
her  husband  entered ;  he  looked  silently  and  aadly  round  the 
room,  and  then  drew  a  chair  to  the  bedsideaod  sat  down.  In  her 
terror  the  wife  lost  all  prasenee  of  mind  and  was  unable  to  apeak 
or  stir.  In  a  few  minutes  she  peroeif  ed  him  looking  fixedly 
at  something  which  he  held  in  bis  hand»  It  was  a  large  carv- 
ing knife.  An  attempt  to  snatch  it^  or  to  escape  from  the 
apartment^  would  have  been  attended  with  immediate  danger, 
ao  she  resolved  to  remain  quite  atiU,  uidesa  obliged  to  rtruggle 
for  her  life*  The  looks  with  which  he  retarded  her  and  the  wea- 
pon which  he  held,  were  very  terrible.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  expression  of  his  countenance  changed;  he  smiled 
and  looked  at  her  with  all  the  fond  tenderneea  of  happier  days, 
and  said  in  the  most  pathetic  U>m-^P0Qr  S^Uy-^^Qar  Saligh^ 
Dear  Sally  I  He  then  rose  and  left  the  room*  Hia  wife 
immediately  fastened  and  bolted  the  door;  be  soon  returned 
and  tried  to  force  in,  but  finding  hia  attempts  unavafling,  be 
went  to  his  own  room.  When  morning  dawned,  he  was  again 
misaed,  A  neighbouring  pond  was  dragged  and  his  dead 
body  was  discovered. 

No  trial  is  greater  than  the  discovery  of  faithlessneaa  in  the 
one  who  has  l^en  loved  and  tfuated.  It  hs^,  perhapa,  oeea- 
sioned  the  greatest  number  of  suicides.  It  ia  more  utterly 
devoid  of  consolation  than  any  other.  To  those  who  oollive 
a  fond  companion,  the  remembrance  of  the  tenderneas  and 
affection  which  made  a  happy  home,  ia  the  the  moat  precbos 
consolation.  But  the  recollection  of  eivery  endearvient  addaa 
pang  to  the  deserted  one.  Ibctor  Winslow  nentiona  the 
case  of  a  man  who  married  at  the  age  of  mneteei),  bui  aoon 
after  went  out  of  his  mind,  on  finding  that  hia  wife  waa  un- 
faithful to  him*  In  this  anhappy  state,  he  waa  the  inmate  of 
a  lunatic  asylum  for  thirty  years*  His  mothert  who  had 
desired  all  along  to  watch  over  him  herself,  succeeded  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  gaining  permission  to  take  him  home,  for 
no  apprehension  of  danger  in  hu9  removal  waa  then  enter- 
tained. She  tended  him  in  the  melancholy  fits  of  depres»on  to 
which  he  bad  been  subject  ever  since  his  miafortune*  la  one 
of  these  attacks,  when  he  had  bem  about  two  years  at  home, 
he  cut  his  throat.  The  loss  of  blood  wa4  as  great  as  was  oon- 
sistent  with  life.  He  recovered,  and  still  more  surpriaiBg,  he 
recovered  his  reason.  The  case  was  reported,  fifteeen  years 
after,  and  he  had  continued  well  up  to  that  time.     He  nnst 
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b»Y6  baeo  «Qotbed  bj  the  care  at)d  tenderness  of  his  mother. 
Sut  tbe  l)e9t  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  melancholy  secln- 
fiioD^  and  his  early  affectiona  had  been  blighted  for  ever. 

Id  the  statistics  of  suicide,  a  great  nniober  are  put  down  to 
*'  crossed  in  love/^  We  have  met  with  many  interesting  accounta 
qf  sQob)  but  few  more  interesting  than  one  wbiob  occurred  in 
the  year«  1826,  which  was  noticed  iu  the  joumab  of  the  day.  In 
%h%  auoamer  of  that  yearj  the  fiftjr*>aixth  regiment  was  qnar- 
ter^  m  Mullingar ,  the  second  waiter^  a  young^man  of  excel- 
Wt  cbaractef » became  deeply  attached  to  a  girl,  who  was  em*- 
plpjed  as  assistant  cook  in  t4)Q  officer's  kitchen^    The  l4eu- 
teosoAt'Colouel  commanding  the  regimental   discouraged  maiv 
riage  amoug  the  soldiers,  b^oud  the  lupited  number  who  were 
allowed  to  take  their  wives  abroad,  so  the  good  young  woman 
was  discharged,  but  the  attachment  continued^    in  some 
time  after,  the  poor  girl  walked  iij^wards  of  twenty  miles  in 
the  beat  of  summicr^  nnder  a  scorching  aun^  to  implore  of  the 
Colonel  to  consent  to  the  marriage.    He,  however,  peremptorily 
refused^    The  story  goes  on  to  tell,  that  *'  the  lovera  were 
compelled  to  take  a  sad  and  hopeless  fareweU/'    ''Soon  after/' 
the  narratpr  went  on  to  say,  ''  we  were  horrified  at  seeing 
some  field   laborers     bringing    the     girl's    corpse,  which 
they  had  dragged  out  of  the  J^ublin  canai,  to  the  regimenUd 
hospital,  and  although  prompt  attendance  was  given,  all  weans 
resorted  to  for  her  recovery  were  unavailing.    The  survivor 
manifested  no  emption,  bnt  seemed  rather  to  evince  revolting 
indifference^    Be  insisted  on  attending  at  the  dinner  table,  as 
usual,  and  even  waited  gn  a  supper  party,  and  we  n^  not 
say  that  an  ofi&cer's  supper  is  a  merry  one.    Early  ne^t  mormng 
be  pa^ed  the  sentry  at  the  barrack  sate,  without  exciting  any 
suspicion,  but  was  ere  long  brought  back  apparent]^  drowned^ 
from  the  canal,  by,  we  believe,  the  same  men  wh^  iMid  seen  his 
sireetheart  take  the  fatal  plunge.    As  his  bo4y  lay  on  a  table 
beside  that  on  which  her's  was  stretched,  in  the  dead  room» 
ths  most  gay  and  thoughtless  shuddered  at  the  sight.    How- 
ever, after  many  eiforts,  the  young  man  was  restored  to  life»and 
jplaced  carefully  watched  in  one  oi  the  wards ;  but  he  persiatad 
m  exnressing  his  determination  not  to  anrvive,  The  medical 
sttendant  saw  the  necessity  of  calling  in  moral  aid ;  Mr*  Gibson, 
a  Presbyterian  Minister,  a  very  excellent  and  highly  esteemed 
man,  auceeeded  in  soothing  the  unhappy  maUi  by  his  pious 
counsel  -,  the  salutary  effect  of  religious  consolation  was  thus 
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exemplified."  Parting  from  those  best  loved,  is  allowed  by 
all  to  be  the  greatest  calamity  of  life,  except  their  miscon- 
duct. That  so  many  are  supported  under  it  might  sur- 
prise, if  we  did  not  acknowledge  a  sustaining  power  in  the 
Giver  of  all  good. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  greater  instance  of  support 
under  difficulties,  dangers,  and  sorrow,  than  in  the  daughter 
of  Lady  Sale ;.  accustomed  to  every  luxury  of  life,  she  followed 
her  husband  through  his  perilous  campaign ;  the  birth  of 
her  child  took  place  in  a  stable,  shared  by  eight  women,  and 
where  none  of  the  necessaries  for  such  a  time,  or  almost  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  could  be  procured.  But  the  privation  and 
wants  were  of  little  account  to  her,  who  was  deploring  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  husband,  who  had  fallen  but  a  few  davs 
before  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  The  mother  and  child 
were  providentially  spared  to  each  other. 

The  mind  is  often  wrecked  in  the  storm  of  grief,  and  many  of 
the  suicides  of  which  we  read  are  its  result.  There  was  a  case  of 
this  melancholy  class,  of  the  8lst  of  October,  1853.  A  young 
girl  of  eighteen,  threw  herself  from  an  upper  window,  and  was 
killed;  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  sister  who  had  been  carried  ofif 
by  a  rapid  attack  of  cholera,  was  the  cause  of  the  fatal  act ; 
the  suadenness  of  the  blow,  no  doubt,  upset  her  reason ;  a 
paper  was  found  on  her  table,  with  these  words  **I  gon  to 
see  sister,  God  forgiv.*'  ♦ 

The  year  1818  was  remarkable  for  two  suicides  which 
caused  universal  regret,  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  and 
Sir  Bichard  Crofts,  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  and  ability ; 
the  suicide  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  the  consequence  of 
disease  brought  on  by  mental  affliction;  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached,  caused  an  intensity  of  anxiety 
which  was  too  much  for  his  nervous  system — sleep  utterly 
forsook  his  pillow,  and  from  that  circumstance,  and  from  his 
troubled  feelings,  he  became  apprehensive  about  his  own 
state.  That  the  idea  of  suicide  had  not  been  enteitained  as 
long  as  Lady  EomiUy  lived,  is  evident  from  a  letter  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  a  friend,  dated  September  27 ;  in  speaking 
of  Lady  EomiUy  he  says,  "she  is  considered  by  her  medical 
attendants  in  some  danger;  she  is  for  the  present  a  little 
better,  and  I  take  care  neither  to  let  her  nor  the  poor  children 
see  the  anxiety  I  feel,  but  it  costs  me  a  great  deal ;  with  all 
this,  do  not  suppose  I  have  not  resolution  to  undergo  any- 
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thbg  to  preserve  my  health  for  my  children's  sake.*'  Notwitb- 
stanmng  this  determination^  when  the  blow   came   he  was 
qaite  unequal  to  bear  up  against  it;  the  very  effort  which  he 
had  made  to  suppress  his  feelings^  while  he  watched  over  her 
ilbess,  may  have  been  injurious ;  his  piety  and  fortitude  would 
have  supported  him,  had  not  his  brain  been  in  a  state  of 
disease,  brought  on  by  uneasiness  and  grief;  his  passionate 
actions ;  the  tearing  of  his  gloves,  and  of  his  hands,  was  a 
pitiable  sight,  his  shedding  no  tears,  and  his  utter  abstrac- 
tion and  sadness,  alarmed  those  about  him  ;  his  daughter  was 
brooght  to  his  side,  and  her  hand  placed  in  his;  he  embraced 
her,  and  then  regarded  his  friend  with  a  grateful    smile  as 
if  to  thank  him   for  this   momentarily  collecting  of    his 
thoughts ;  but  the  fatal  mischief  was  done,  and  he  lost  all 
self-control ;  he  told  a  terrific  dream  which  he  had  had,  to 
his  medical  attendant^  and  he  found  it  impossible  not  to 
believe  it  a  reality ;  this  was  not  only  a  proof  of  the  shattered 
state  of  his  nerves,  but  the  means  of  increasing  his  malady. 
The  witnesses  on  the  inquest  were  overcome  by  their  agonized 
fedings ;  his  self-inflicted  death  was  a  source  of  the  deepest 
affiction  to  all  his  relations  and  friends,  and  of  regret  to  men 
of  every  party;  admired  for  his  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of  truth 
and  sense,  venerated  for  his  piety  and  humanity,  he  was  a 
loss  alike  to  alL      To  his  philanthropic  views  are  due  the  first 
mofements  towards  a  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code,  by  the 
limitation  of  capital  punishment;  his  humane  views  were  after- 
wards taken  up,  and  followed  out  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Sir 
Bichard  Crofts  never  recovered  the  shock^rom  the  disastrous 
termination  of  his  attendance  on   the  Princess  Charlotte; 
nothing  indeed  could  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  a  professional 
man,  as  an  event  so  very  sad;  ihe  thought,  however  ill  founded 
it  might  have  been,  that  something  could  have  been  done 
which  might  have  saved  his  patient,  but  was  omitted,  may 
have  addad  tenfold  more  bitterness  to  his  regret ;   his  pro- 
fessional calls  too,  aggravated  his  distress;   every  new  case 
brought  vividly, before  him  the  agonizing  scene  which  had 
robbeid  him  for  ever  of  his  peace.  But  three  months  had  passed 
from  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  an  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  of  Sir  Richard  Crofts ;  medical  men, 
hi*  friends,  gave  evidence  on  the  distracted  state  of  his  mind ; 
he  was  observed  to  be  melancholy  and  abstracted,  sighing 
often,  and  not  to  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him ;  striking 
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his  forehead  in  agony  when  about  to  visit  a  patient,  saying  he 
would  ^ive  five  hundred  pounds  that  his  attendance  was  over, 
and  exclaiming  "Good  God  !  what  will  become  of  me!"  Oa 
one  occasion  a  medical  friend^  at  his  vehement  entreaty, 
attended  for  him.  It  was  while  in  attendance  on  the  wife  of 
Doctor  Thackeray  that  he  killed  himself ;  he  bad  remained 
with  her  till  a  few  minutes  after  eleven  on  Thursday  night, 
when  he  appeared  fatigued  and  was  prevailed  on  to  retire  to 
rest ;  he  was  to  be  called  at  any  time  to  attend  Mrs*  Thackeray ; 
at  about  two  o*clock|  her  husband  heard  a  noise  which  he 
conceived  to  be  the  falling  of  a  chair ;  at  about  three  o'clock 
the  servent  maid  knocked  at  his  doorand  told  him  her  mistreaa 
wished  to  see  the  doctor;  he  hastened  to  Sir  Richard's  room, 
and  on  entering  found  him  on  his  back  quite  dead,  a  pistol 
in  each  band,  the  muzzles  of  both  were  at  either  side  of  his 
head,  and  had  been  discharged  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  verdict  to  be  found  in  such  a  case. 

But  there  have  been  cases  involved  in  such  mystery,  tliat  a 
question  has  arisen  as  to  the  justice  of  the  finding ;  the  pos** 
sibility  of  the  deceased  having  accomplished  the  act  from  which 
death  ensued,  being  doubtful.  '^  It  has  been  contended,"  we  are 
told  by  Professor  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
"  that  the  position  of  the  body  may  serve  to  distinguish  suicidal 
from  homicidal  hanging.  This  point  was  strenuously  argued  on  the 
investigation  which  took  place  on  the  death  of  tie  Prince  de 
Condi  in  1830 ;  according  to  ttieopimon  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
on  that  investigation*  if  the  body  of  a  man  be  found  in  an  in* 
clined  posture,  or  so  suspended  that  his  feet  are  in  contact  with 
the  floor,  the  idea  of  suicide  by  hanging  is  at  once  negatived/' 
Doctor  Taylor  brings  a  number  of  cases  forward  to  prove  the 
contrary.  "Cases  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,*'  he  says, 
"  where  the  bodies  of  hanged  persons  are  found  with  the  feet  on 
the  ground,  kneeling,  and  sitting,  or  even  in  the  recumbent 
position :  these  are  truly  mixed  cases  of  hanging  and  strangula- 
tion.*' lie  enumerates  anumber  of  most  extraorcUnary  cases;  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  is  that  of  a  prisoner  who  was  found  dead 
in  the  sitting  posture ;  he  was  hanging  to  the*  iron  bar  of  the 
window  of  his  prison,  which  was  so  low,  that  he  was  almost  ia 
a  sitting  posture.  The  ligature  which  he  employed  was  a  cravat ; 
what  was  more  remarkable  in  the  case,  was  that  the  hands*  ^ 
the  deceased  were  found  tied  by  another  handkerchief.  The  bodj 
was  warm  when  discovered ;  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  of 
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this  having  been  an  act  of  suicide  :  it  is  supposed  that  he  had 
contrived  to  tie  his  hands  together   by  means  of  his  teeth.    In 
the  case  of  th6  Prince  de  Condi  it  was  alleged,  that  he  coald  not 
have  hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  a  ddect  in  the  power 
of  one  hand*   **  A  determined  purpose/'  the  professor  goes  on  to 
say,  '*  will  often  make  up  for  a  great  degree  of  corporeal  infirmity/' 
A  verdict  of  >^  de  ^€  was  brought  in,  at  the  inquest  held  on 
the  body  of  uaryanne  Waley ;  the  case  appears  to  us  involved 
in  great  mystery*  She  was  of  a  highly  respectable  family ;  her 
marriage    took  place  on  the  27  th  of  June,  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  her  friends.   She  accompanied  her  husband  on  a 
wedding  excursion  to  Scarborough  aud  Leamington,  and  then 
settled  in  Leeds,  where  his  bu^ness  lay.     Mr.  Waley  was  past 
^irty,  and  she  was  three  years  younger  at  the  time  of  tneir 
marriage ;  ^e  wrote  to  her  sister ;  her  last  letter  was  dated  the 
7tb  of  Julj,  giving^  as  stated  in  the  Journal  of  Psychological 
Medicine,  "  the  most  simple  and  artless  account  of  her  hap«> 
piness  /*  it  ended  with  these  words ;  **  it  has  just  struck  five,  and 
ag  mj  dearest  William  makes  his  appearance  about  that  time, 
I  moat  draw  to  a  close  and  make  ready  for  his  tea,  so,  dearest 
Sosannaj  with  our  united  love,  your  affectionate  and  happy 
sister/'  On  the  ninth  of  July  she  had  breakfasted  with  her  hus- 
band, ajid  they  had  parted  on  the  most  affectionate  terms,  as 
be  was  going  out  to  liis  business ;  she  was  pious  and  gentle, 
and  of  a  remarkably  cheerful  disposition ;  she  had  been  seen  as 
late  aa  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  perfect  health  and  spirits ;  in 
four  minutes  after^  she  was  found  stretched  on  the  floor,  her 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  a  razor  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  her  left  band;  the  Coroner's  direction  to  the  jury  obliged  them 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  oi/elo  de  se,  though  he  said  it  was  a  case 
involving  great  mystery,  and  '*  it  appeiu«d  singular/'  he  added, 
'« th^f  «Jmv  wJd  use  the  left  hand  to  the  leftside  of  the  neck,  as 
the  other  would  have  been  exerted  more  readily  and  more 
powerfully,  but  the  /uy  must  respect  the  medical  testimony  in 
stating,  that  it  was  pontible  for  deceased  to  have  inflicted  the 
wound,  even  in  the  manner  described.    There  were  no  grounds 
for  sosiudon  against  aay  one;  the  servant  girl  had  been  ex- 
aminedy  and  there  were  no.  grounds  for  supposing  that  she  waa 
an  agent  in  bar  mistress's  death."  He  could  *'  hot  say  whether 
persona  had  entered  the  house,  as  persons  had  been  so  officious 
as  to  clear  away  all  before  the  jury  or  any  other  persons  capable 
of  forming  an  opinion  had  seen  the  phice.     No  inference  could 
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be  drawn  from  Mr.  Ken's  statement,  he  was  so  confused ;  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  as  to  her  perfect  sanity  up  to  five  minutes 
before  her  death  \"  so  he  told  the  jury  that  they  had  better  find  a 
verdict  o\/elo  dese,  than  by  givinganother verdict,  throw  a  saspi* 
cion  on  any  one.  After  three  hours'  deliberation,  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  according  to  the  Coroner's  direction. 
The  inquest  was  held  just  eighteen  days  after  her  wedding  day. 
The  verdict  appears  strange. 

In  the  inquests  on  those  who  have  filled  the  measure  of 
their  guilt  and  have  sought  for  no  pardon  and  no  peace  but 
Uiat  which  they  think  is  to  be  found  in  the  grave,  it  would 
appear  that  on  many  inquiries  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in 
the  verdict,  unless  every  excess  of  passion  is  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  insanity.  It  is  often  said  of  a  reckless  charac- 
ter  that  Ae  it  nobociys  enemy  bui  hU  own.  There  n^6r  was  a 
more  unfounded  assertion ;  it  is  worthy  of  all  observation, 
that  every  guilty  action  involves  more  than  its  perpetrator  in 
misery.  The  misconduct  of  one  who  is  near  and  dear,  plants 
the  sharpest  thorn  in  the  breast  that  ever  rankled  there.  How 
many  silent  tears  have  been  shed — how  mftny  agonised  prayers 
have  been  offered  for  one,  who  never  weeps  for  himself,  who  ne- 
ver breathes  a  prayer  in  his  own  behalf — ^for  one  tohoj  ae- 
cording  to  tie  adage^  is  nobody's  enemy  but  his  oum — how  often 
does  bis  career  involve  a  whole  family  in  distress,  ruin,  and 
shame  I  There  never  was  a  more  startling  illustration  of  this, 
than  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Piers.  After  the  verdict  found 
against  him,  in  the  action  brotiglit  by  Lord  Gloncurry  for  the 
seduction  of  his  wife,  he  retired  t-o  the  Isle  of  Man,  most 
probably  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  damages  which  had  been 
awarded.  Untouched  by  remorse,  his  seclusion  was  not  given  to 
repentance,  but  to  the  same  criminal  course  which  had  disgraced 
him  in  his  own  land.  Here  he  seduced  the  ^ugfater  oc  a 
d^gyman ;  driven  to  madness,  by  the  ruin  ol  his  child,  her 
fiither  shot  himself;  excited  by  this  drea^iul  catastrophe.  Sir 
John  Piers  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  and  to  the  sad  cata- 
logue of  miseries  which  he  had  caused,  the  utter  distraction 
of  his  victim  may  be  added.  One  of  the  sad  tragedies  which 
are  revealed  on  inquests  occurred  at  Little  Chelsea,  in  the 
autumn  of  1821.  A  father  and  daughter,  Andrew  and  Mary 
King,  resided  together ;  she  managing  his  household  concerns, 
and  he  following  his  citing  of  carrier  between  Chelsea  and 
JiOndon;  he  was  often  seen  at  the  first  dawning  of  day  wend- 
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ing  his  way  with  his  horse  and  cart,  and  retorning  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  repose  of  his  home.    It  came  out  in  evidence  that 
the  girl  had  been  seduced  by  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family^  and 
had  given  birth  to  a  still- bom  infant.     The  father  was  nearly 
bereft  of  reason  when  the  discovery  took  place,  and  it  appeared 
in  evidence^  too,  that  the  girl  was  quite  heart-broken.    One  even- 
ing when  her  father  was  from  home,  she  stole  back  to  the  cabin, 
and  drawing  a  chair  she  sat  down.  What  her  feelings  must  have 
been,  in  finding  herself  in  the  place  where  thev  had  been  once 
80  happy,  and  surrounded  with  the  objects  familiar  to  her  sight. 
Wis  proved,  for  on  his  return,  the  father  found  the  one  who  used 
to  ^adden  him  with  a  welcome,  now  stretched,  dead  and  gone. 
Overcome  by  anguish  she  had  fallen  lifeless  from  the  chair. 
There  she  lav  before  him,  dead,  quite  dead.    In  an  agony  the 
old  man  exclaimed,  vehemently,  that  he  could  not  survive  her, 
and  heavy  were  the  curses  which  he  heaped  upon  the  head  of 
him  who  had  been  the  ruin  of  his  child.    After  the  first  frantic 
borst  of  grief  he  began  to  busy  himself  with  his  usual  concerns, 
and  he  went  from  home  on  Saturday,  as  we  find  by  the  record 
of  the  inquest,  and  returned  in  the  evening.     Having  put  up 
the  cart  in  the  stable,  he  went  in  and  wrote  a  letter  to  nis  son ; 
he  then  returned  to  the  stable;  the  son  coming  in,  missed  his 
father  and  went  to  the  stable  to  look  for  him,  and  there  he 
found  him  suspended  to  a  pole  placed  across  the  hav-loft  door. 
To  this  he  had  tied  a  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  he  fastened 
roond  his  neck.     He  had  thrown  himself  off  a  ladder;  to  his 
eoat  was  pinned  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his  son.     It 
eoDtained  his  will,to  which  the  followingwords  were  attached : — 
•*  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  anv  body  with  my  miseries,   but  the 
treachery  of  false  friendship  has  broken  my  heart  ;'*  he  then  named 
the  person,  and  added,  "you  have  destroyed  my  family.     My 
daughter  is  dead,  and  I  am  undone.''  The  father  and  daugh- 
ter were  laid  side  by  side  in  one  grave. 

When  speaking  of  suicide,  Scott  observes  :  "  Imagination 
renders  us  the  victims  of  occasional  low  spirits ;  all  belonging 
to  this  gifted,  as  it  is  called,  but  often  unhappy  class,  must 
havefeltthat,batforthe  dictates  of  reli^on,  or  thenatural  recoil 
of  the  mind  from  the  idea  of  dissolution,  there  have  been 
.  times  when  they  would  hftve  been  willing  to  throw  away  life, 
as  a  child  does  a  broken  toy.  I  am  sure  I  know  one  who  has 
felt  so.''    When  such  were  the  feelings  of  Scolt,  so  remarkable 
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the  inscriptions,  and  was  so  absorbed  in  his  musings  that  he 
did  not  perceive  a  new  made  grave,  which  lay  open  before  him ; 
he  fell  into  it,  and  on  being  assisted  by  his  friend  to  rise,  be 
turned  to  him  and  said  :  "  my  dear  friend,  I  feel  the  sting  of 
a  speedy  dissolution.  I  have  been  at  war  with  the  grave  for 
some  time.  I  find  it  is  not  so  easy  to  vanquish  as  I  imagined. 
We  can  find  an  asylum  from  every  creditor  but  that."  That 
melancholy  walk  with  its  accidental  circumstance,  probably  re- 
called too  vividly,  those  thoughts  of  a  dreadful  resource  for  the 
wretched  on  which  he  had  often  meditated.  The  idea  took  pos- 
session of  his  mind  and  a  dose  of  poison  terminated  his  brief 
life.  He  had  only  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  nine 
months.  He  had  not  tasted  food  for  three  days,  and  it  was 
with  his  last  penny  that  he  purchased  the  arsenic  with  which 
he  poisoned  himself.  The  record  of  the  inquest  which  was 
held  on  his  body,  is  one  of  the  most  affecong  documents  we 
have  ever  read.  The  evidence  all  went  to  prove  a  very  ex- 
cellent character,  and  a  very  sad  fate ;  the  persons  with  whom 
he  lodged,  bore  testimony  to  the  regularity  of  his  payments, 
and  of  liis  care  for  his  mother  and  sister,  ''  sending  presents 
to  them  while  in  the  utmost  want  himself/' — One  loaf  was 
all  that  he  allowed  himself  in  the  week,  the  stalest  that  could  be 
got,  that  it  might  last  the  longer.  He  asked  for  no  assistance 
and  even  declined  such  as  was  offered.  At  one  time  his  land- 
lady pressed  him  to  retain  sixpence  out  of  his  week's  rent,  as 
she  knew  he  was  handing  her  all  that  he  had,  but  h^  would 
not.  One  day,  when  he  had  taken  no  food,  she  would  have 
had  him  dine  with  her  and  her  husband  ;  he  thanked  her,  but 
declared  he  was  not  hungry.  The  apothecary  saidjwhen  he  was 
examined,  "  I  believe  if  he  had  not  killed  himself,  he  would 
soon  have  died  of  starvation,  for  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  of 
any  one ;  witness  considered  deceased  as  an  astoniahing 
genius.'^  It  came  out  in  evidence  that  "  he  was  frequently  for 
nights  without  going  to  bed ;  he  wrote  for  the  Magazines  ;^ 
bis  publishers  were  inconsiderate,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
distress  was  so  urgent,  and  drove  him  to  such  extremity, 
they  owed  him  eleven  pounds.  It  is  no  great  stretch  of  char- 
ity, however,  diflfering  from  the  finding  of  the  jury  on  the 
inquest,  to  attribute  the  fatal  act  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  brain, 
brought  on  by  mental  labour  and  bodily  suffering.  Words- 
worth, Byron,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
have  each  paid  a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  genius  of  "  the 
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marvdlous  boy".  Chatterfcon,  we  are  told,  was  in  his  child- 
hood, pensive  and  melancholy.  This  cast  of  character  is  often 
observed  in  the  early  days  of  men  of  genius,  but  by  judicious 
management,  its  ill  effects  may  be  prevented;  air,  exercise  and 
diversity  of  occupation,  are  unfavourable  to  the  state  of  reverie 
to  which  it  inclines  and  by  which  it  is  encouraged. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  instances  of  insane  naturalists 
arerarelv  if  ever  found;  the  endless  variety  which  their  pursuit 
affords  Keeps  their  mind  and  attention  alive,  and  in  the 
marvels  which  nature  reveals,  their  thoughts  are  constantly 
directed  to  the  Author  of  all.  A  friend,  in  speaking  of  her 
own  dear  son,  told  how  much  she  had  suffered  during  part  of 
his  childhood  by  the  unaccountable  melancholy  under  which 
he  laboured ;  he  would  stand  looking  in  her  face,  while  the 
big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  "Mother,  I'm  sorry,''  he 
would  repeat  from  time  to  time,  in  the  most  pathetic  tone ; 
when  she  would  press  him  to  say  what  ailed  him,  he  would 
•till  reply  '*  Mother,  I'm  sorry.''  Various  pursuits,  suited  to 
his  elegant  tastes,  a  deep  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  feelings 
that  sought  in  the  sympathy  of  others  for  their  greatest 
enjoyment,  prepared  him  for  coming  years,  and  through  his 
youth  and  manhood  he  was  remarked  for  a  delightful  gaiety, 
and  "the  sweet  content  that  goodness  bosoms  ever." 

Though  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  mind 
and  body  in  a  healthy  state,  it  may  be  carried  too  far;  the  body 
will  sink,  if  it  is  exerted  beyond  its  natural  strength,  and  the 
mind  if  overstrained  by  intense  study,  particularly  if  it  interfere 
with  the  hours  of  repose  and  relaxation,  cannot  bear  up  against 
thepressure.  Dr.  Winslow  observes  that  "every  effort  of  thought 
is  accompanied  by  expenditure  of  living  material;  the  supply 
of  the  material  is  through  the  blood,  hence  the  blood  is  sent 
in  greater  quantity  to  the  brain  in  thought ;  and  when  the 
increased  demand  is  constant,  an  increase  in  the  vascular 
capacity  of  the  brain  becomes  necessary,  and  is  provided  by 
the  adaptive  reaction  of  the  organism."  The  affecting  case  of 
William  E.  Tooke,  who  was  a  victim  to  exclusive  study, 
is  no  solitary  example  of  its  fatal  effects.  This  gifted  youth,  so 
distinguished  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  devoted  himself 
from  a  very  early  age  to  the  most  abstruse  enquiries  into 
moral  and  political  philosophy  ;  to  his  intense  application  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  was  attributed  which  deprived  his 
country  of  one  who   would   Iiave  ranked  among  her  chief 
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oraafflents.  The  verdict  returned,  was,  that  be  bad  "deetroyed 
himself  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity,  brought  on  by  inflamma* 
tion  of  a  membrane  of  the  brain,  SHperrening  on  a  state  of 
nervons  exhaustion,  consequent  on  excessive  mental  exertion 
in  too  ardent  a  pursuit  of  knowledge.*'  Beattie*s  sufferings 
after  the  metaphysical  studies  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
while  writing  his  EMay  on  Truth,  were  so  great  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  look  over  the  proof  sheets,  and  bad  to  employ  a 
friend  to  undertake  the  task;  when  it  was  published,  he 
declared  that  he  dared  not  read  it;  ** those  studies,'*  he 
said,  '*came  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  my  nervous  system; 
I  cannot  read  what  I  then  wrote,  without  some  degree  of 
horror,  because  it  realises  to  my  mind  the  horrors  that  I  have 
sometimes  felt  after  passing  a  long  evening  in  those  severe 
studies/*  Tissot,  in  treating  of  "the  health  of  men  of  letters,*' 
Enumerates  a  vast  and  melancholy  number  of  those  who 
were  intense  sufferers  from  exclusive  devotion  to  study;  he 
mentions  among  them  Eotzebue  as  having  ^* attempted  suioide 
in  consequence  of  an  overwrought  brain;*'  it  is  wril  known 
that  Lord  Londonderry,  who  died  by  his  own  hand,  in 
August,  1822,  toiled  generally  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours 
every  day,  at  the  most  exhausting  of  all  kinds  of  labour.  The 
deep  thought,  and  the  cast  of  melancholy  expressed  in  his  fine 
countenance,  indicated  the  state  of  his  mind.  We  read  in  one 
of  the  late  papers  the  result  of  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a 
suicide;  he  "destroyed  himself,"  was  the  verdict,  '* while 
labouring  under  temporary  insanity,  having  been  Jbr  some 
time  in  a  low  and  desponding  state  if  mind,  brought  on  by  ovef 
study."  There  are  many  cases,  where  those  who  spend 
themselves  in  an  exclusive  study,  are  liable  to  the  same  state 
of  abstraction  and  reverie,  to  which  poets  or  paintera  are  so 
peculiarly  subject ;  unable  to  dismiss  the  train  of  ideas  whiob 
has  occupied  them  in  a  fascinating  pursuit,  they  are  frequently 
as  little  observant  of  the  passing  scene,  as  if  it  were  not  in 
existence ;  this  is  the  very  state  of  mind  most  frequently  beset 
by  illusions  and  hallucinations ;  the  state  which  is  known  as 
the  studenl^s  hallucination. 

We  could  cite  examples  of  many  a  bright  star,  which  set  even 
while  diffusing  its  light  on  a  world,  which  it  seemed  designed 
to  illumine.  There  was  one — remembered  well — whose  memory 
will  be  for  ever  cherished  in  his  native  university  with  the 
pride  and  admiration  due  to  rare  endowments ;  his  honoured 
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name  lias  reached  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world ;  he  fell  a 
victiio  to  pressure  on  the  brain,  which  led  to  the  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe, brought  on,  it  was  said,  by  intense  application  to 
mathematical  questions  of  complicated  calculation.  If  ever  con- 
solation was  afforded  to  the  friends  of  one  who  died  under  such 
drcumstances,  it  was  in  this  deplorably  case.  The  last  work 
which  had  been  seen  in  his  hand,  and  it  was  on  the  very 
momiug  of  his  death,  was  a  vokii&e  of  Butler's  Simons ;  the 
maaner  in  which  be  spoke  of  those  admirable  disoourses  to  a 
Mend,  who  oa»e  to  him,  as  he  closed  tl>e  volume,  evineed  the 
aendoieots  which  were  upperoost  in  his  mind.  The  elevation  of 
dwt  enlightened  mind,  was  so  well  known  to  bis  friends,  that 
they  at  once  attributed  the  fatal  act  to  a  physical  canse,  a  oon- 
dBflioo  bomeontott  the  inquiry. 

Mamy  of  the  nerveos  ailments  now  so  prevalent  among  the 
Toimgy  Riaybetraoed  to  an  over-strained  systemof  early  education; 
Defofe  it  is  sufficiently  matured,  the  mind  is  overtasked  with 
soieatifie  lessons  and  profound  subjects,  which  require  a  depth  of 
thoogfat  and  a  doseness  of  attentioii  quite  nnsuited  to  the  mental 
and  pkysieal  teqiperaaMni  of  childhood.  Medical  men  are  quite 
vwtse  of  the  dai^ier  of  a  great  demand  upon  the  young  brain ; 
parents  who  would  make  prodigies  of  their  children^  should  be 
taught  in  a  less  mckuMiholy  way  than  by  experience,  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain  should  not  be  prematurely  exercised  on  sub- 
jeels  which  require  a  great  stretch  of  the  intellectual  powers. 
Lord  Dudley  lias  been  mentioned,  as  exemplifyiog  the  mischief 
done  by  this  fatal  error ;  his  fine  intellect  was  irreparably  injured 
by  the  system  pursued  by  his  tutors,  who,  in  admiration  of  the 
fow&t  of  bis  mind,  exercised  it  too  severely ;  the  child  of  promise 
wasy  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  doomed  to  the  most  pitiable 
seclosioiu 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  much  calculated  to  impress  us  with 
a  conviction  of  our  fallen  state,  as  the  frequent  observation 
tbat  to  the  best  affections,  the  highest  endowments,  and  the 
noblest  porsuits,  the  origin  of  the  greatest  calamity  may  be 
traoed;  it  should  indeed  teach  that  these  inestimable  gifts  should 
be  humbly  held,  and  subjected  to  the  control  without  which 
the  very  blessings  bestowed  for  our  happiness  may  become  a 
sonroe  of  ouseiy. 


Art.  IV.— the  IBISH  POOE  LAW. 

A  Hidory  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  in  Connexion  toith  the 
Condition  of  the  People.  By  Sir  George  Nicholls,  K.C.B., 
late  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street^ 
Knight  and  Co.,  90  Fleet-street.     1856. 

Of  the  ills  and  misfortunes  of  life  it  is  trite  to  say,  that 
while  the  larger  and  heavier  inflict  of  course  the  severer 
suffering  for  the  time,  the  lesser  are  usually  found  to  be  the 
more  thoroughly  harassing,  owing  to  their  more  frequent 
recurrence,  and  not  a  little  also  to  the  undignified  character 
of  the  annoyance. 

The  particular  case  of  L'eland  offers  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  Her  graver  visitations  have  their  own  terrible 
effect  for  the  moment,  and  undoubtedly  leave  deep  traces 
behind.  But  there  are  minor  evils  far  oftener  at  work,  which 
if  less  tragic  in  their  effects,  prove  on  the  whole  to  be  infinitely 
more  teazing  and  irritating.  And  amongst  these  latter,  there 
are  none  to  our  mind  rifer  with  small  but  frequent  veiations^ 
and  petty,  yet  often  very  insulting,  annoyances,  that  those 
which  go  to  make  up  the  characteristics  of  the  work  now 
lying  before  us,  and  of  its  author  as  a  public  man  and  an 
official. 

This  application  should  indeed  be  extended  to  almost  every 
English  publication  of  whatever  nature  that  has  (or  maies^ 
occasion  for  commenting  upon  Irish  matters,  and  to  the 
writers  and  compilers  of  those  publications.  Whatever  else 
they  contain,  however  in  other  points  and  particulars  they  may 
vary  from  each  other,  in  one  point  there  is  an  unfailing 
similarity,  namely,  in  the  tendency  to  depreciatory,  sarcastic, 
and  oftentimes  most  calumnious  expressions  towards  Ireland. 
No  doubt,  sad  to  say,  that  this  state  of  things  is  encouraged 
and  fostered  by  that  yet  more  unworthy  and  deplorable 
tendency  of  too  many  Irishmen  to  run  down  their  own 
country  and  countrymen;  a  disposition  and  practice  totally 
without  parallel  in  any  other  country ;  as  neither  the  English, 
the  French,  the  Germans,  nor  any  other  people  save  only 
certain  classes  amongst  our  own,  are  guilty  of  ealumnioui 
candor  of  the  kind.  They  rather  endeavor  to  cover  over  and 
conceal,  or  excuse  where  concealment  is  not  practicable,  what- 
ever they  may  consider   defective,  or  open   to   censure,   at 
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home;  and  neitber  seek  to  graii^^  prejudice  and  party  leauiugs 
at  the  expence  of  DationaT  and  brotherly  feeling,  nor  suffer 
themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  altogether  miserable  hope 
of  enhancing  their  own  importance  by  depreciating,  ridiculing, 
and  slandering  the  sons  of  a  common  sou. 

But  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  in  having  these  unnatural 
and  unworthy  children  is  no   justification  or  excuse  for  the 
farther  infliction  upon  her  of  sneers,  misrepresentations,  and 
contempt  on  the  part  of  our  British  neighbours.     Assuredly  it 
would  oetter  become  them  to  have  consideration, — we  will 
say  compassion,  if  they  prefer  the  word, — for  us  Irish;  and 
to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  whatever  may  tend  to  impede 
or  weaken  that  thorough,  hearty,  kindly,  good  will  and  right 
understanding  of  each  other  which  ought  to  mark  the  normal 
state  of  our  international  relations,  but  never  can  do  so  while 
Eng^h  writers  and  sneakers  so  thoughtlessly,  or  wantonly, 
indulge  in   slight,  and   petty  insult  and  outrage,  whenever 
referring  to  Ireland  and  the  Irish.    The  legal  and  political 
ties  of  the  two  countries,  may  be  drawn  tight  as  such  ties  can 
be;  but  so  long  as  the  strength  of  moral  ties  is  wanting, — and 
wanting  it  mu^  be  when  dislike  and  ill-feehng  are   being 
continually  generated  by  these  continual  provocations — the 
connexion  will  ever  wear  a  character  of  compulsion,  of  most 
unhappy  prestige  and  effect  at  the  moment,  and  of  equally 
unhappy  augury  for  any  imperial  emergency  of  the  remote  future. 
At  first  sight  it  may  perhaps  appear  that  we  are  making 
rather  too  much  of  this  inconsiderate  practice.     But  even  U 
the  instances  of  it  are  to  be  accounted  trifles,  yet  as  before 
remarked,  trifles  after  all  make  up  the  sum  of  our  daily 
koubles  and  cares,  and  leave  their  mark  upon  us  in  life. 
And  there  is  not  an  Irishman,  of  whatever  dass  or  party  he 
may  be,  who  if  he  indulge  in  a  moment^s  self-examination,  and 
candidly  declare  the  result,  will  not  confess  to  having  many 
times  felt,   and  felt    sorely,  the  particular    annoyances  in 
question^  and  the  lurking  bitterness  they  have  occasioned 
in  his  breast      Besides  which  we  must  add  that  the  instances 
patently  and  indisputably  of  grave  importance  are  bv  no 
means  far  to  seek.     One  of  them  is  forced  directly  and  im- 
mediately upon  our  notice  by  this  book  of  Sir  George  NichoUs. 
We  connot  bring  ourselves  to  treat  as  of  light  consequence 
the  manner  and  spirit,  no  more  than  the  substantial  nature, 

of  bis  interferences,  legislative  and  literary,  with  our  concerns. 
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There  is  not,  of  eoarac,  nor  can  there  he,  $mj  kapeachmeDfe 
of  hk  personal  respectability  t»d  bonestjr  of  p«rpoae.  Noir 
indeed  if  his  iflterfierences  havie,  as  we  believe,  been  injodi^ 
cious  and  harmful,  is  the  blame  of  oflriginating  them  to  lie 
upon  him.  He  waa  chosfii  oot  and  fipeciaUy  commissioiied 
iic  the  purpose;  ami  ii  ia  to  the  Goremment  or  Chief 
Minister  of  the  day,  viiomade  the  ehoioe,  and  gare  thecoaa- 
mission,  and  not  to  him,  that  the  bhne  and  the  shame 
should  revert.  Hia  self-opinion  waa  naturally  excited  to  the 
uttermost  by  the  aeloction,  paiticukuiy^  undet  the  ciroum- 
stances  attending  it;  and  there  can  be  Httle  wonder  at  Ibs 
consequent  blindneas  to  the  difficulties  and  hazards  of  the 
task  before  him.  Of  course,  however,  the  same  eieose  oeaaed 
to  exiat  when  his  ignorance  of  their  magnitude  and  otter 
ignorance  of  Ireland  began  to  be  dissipated* 

The  circumstances  of  his  selection  aiid  **  first  Beport*'  were 
shortly  tiiese.  A  demand,  i^ringing  from  several  motiTes-*** 
jealousy  of  Ireland's  exempUon  from  any  public  burthen  to 
which  Great  Britain  was  liable,  impatience  at  the  presence  of 
Irish  paupers  in  the  Engliah  workhouses,  and  a  desire  to  throw 
at  all  hazards  the  support  of  Irish  poverty  upon  Ireland,  while 
her  wealth  should  continue  as  theretofore  to  flow  into  and  be 
spent  in  England--*had  been  for  a  long  time  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  poor  laws  in  this  country,  by  the  influential  middle 
classes  of  the  sister  kingdom,  and  about  the  year  1S8S  had 
acquired  such  potencv  that  a  special  commission  to  enquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  subject  of  a  Poor  La  way  stem  for  Ireland 
was  nominated  and  set  to  work.  That  commission,  to  use  Sir 
George  Nicholls^  own  words,  (p.  1^9)  was  composed  '^  of  men 
specially  selected  for  the  task,  and  standing  desiBrvedly  high  in 
public  estimation  for  talent  and  acquirements.^'  They  niade  three 
most  elaborato  and  painstaking  reporta,  full  of  valuable  matter 
and  important  and  well  considered  suggestions.  But  their  views 
and  recommendations  not  promising  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
clamour  in  England,  Lord  John  Bussell  threw  them  overboard, 
and  sent  Sir  George,  then  plain  Mr.  Nicholls,  to  report  in  the 
way  desired  and  recommend  up  to  the  mark  of  what  the 
clamourers  demanded  1 1 

He  shall  now  speak  for  himself,  pp.  157-8,  &c.,  of  the  work 
we  are  reviewing :— ^ 

On  the  22nd  of  August,  1836,  I  received  directions  to  proceed  to 
Ireland,  taking  with  me  the  Reports   of  the  Commissioners,  and 
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IhirHto  MundBe  hmw  ftr  it  might  be  j«dioi#iit  «r  ^riKtkaUe  tooibr 
rdief  to  whole  cUsses  of  the  poor,  whether  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  or 
orphao  children — ^whether  such  relief  might  not  have  the  effect  of  pro . 
noting  impostdre,  without  destroying  mendicity— whether  the  condi- 
fioft  of  tiie  great  bulk  of  the  poorer  classes  wo«M  be  improved  by  tuoh 
amtasvrc.MwlieCfaer  a  rate  limited  in  its  amount,  ratker  than  in  itv 
a^lieMioii^  iftight  be  ttsefallv  diraoted  to  the  erection  and  mainten^ 
•ace  of  workhouses,  for  all  these  who  sought  relief  as  paupers— whe- 
flier  mny  kind  of  workhouse  can  be  established  which  should  not  give 
its  inmates  a  superior  degree  of  comfort  to  the  common  let  of  the 
iAd«p««d«nt  laboror^-^whether  the  reetrahit  of  a  werkhowie  would  be 
amMeAt  cbeek  toapplioaots  for  idmiasioiif  aBdwhc^er»  if  the 

rem  were  once  estaUishedy  the  inmates  would  not  resist,  1^  force, 
reetraint  which  would  be  necessary. 
Supposing  the  workhouse  system  not  to  be  advisable,  I  was 
directed  to  consider  in  what  other  mode  a  national  or  looal  rate 
■ight  bo  benefieially  m^ied,  and  to  examine  tlie  {wliey  of  eetablii^* 
ing  d^^ta  where  oanoidates  f^r  emigralioii  migbt  resort.  Mj 
attention  was  also  specially  directed  to  w  machinery  bv  which  rates 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  might  be  rMsed  and  expended ;  and  to  the 
iWmation  and  constitution  of  a  Central  boArd,  of  local  boards,  of 
£striet  unions,  and  of  parochial  vestries.  1  was  also  direottd  to 
kiqnire  whether  the  oi^ital  lulled  to  the  improvement  of  land,  and 
the  rednimiBg  of  faofft  and  wastes,  was  preceptibly  or  notoriously 
increasiiM^,  or  diminbhing,  and  to  remark  generally  upon  any  plans 
whicb  mght  lead  to  an  mcreased  demand  for  labour  ;  and  lastly,  to 
carefully  read  the  bills  irhich  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  subject,  during  that  year,  andthedraft  of »  bill 
prepared  by  ^le  of  the  Oemmisiioners  of  Inquiry  in  eonft^rmity  with 
thmr  report. 

As  he  bimself  myn,  ^^  the  proposed  inqnirjr  was  suffteianify 
iriennve/*  tad  he  adds  that  he  "entered  noon  the  duty  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  it  inToWed."  Bach  a  feeling 
was  bat  natnnd,  especially  as  be  had  never  been  in  Ireland  in 
aU  his  Bfs^  and  knew  nothing  at  all  about  her.  Under  these 
eiie^iDstanoes,  what  was  the  period  of  time  that  interraned 
between  his  undertaking  the  task  and  his  first  and  main 
teport  P— exactly  ninb  wiuls  I ! ! 

Nine  weeks  inolttHve  of  prehmjnary  ▼isits  to  workhouses  in 
London,  days  travelling  by  coach  (no  railroad  then  (mn  save 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool)  voyages  across  channel,  Sondhys, 
4c.  fcc  ''Barly  in  September^'  he  Mgan,  as  he  informs  as,  and 
on  the  15th  of  November  presented  his  completed  report^ 
kavbg  travoUed,  enquired,  visited,  meditated,  digested,  jotted 
down  ronghlv  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  researches,  sk^ched 
o«t  and  finaUy  Ctted  in,  clean  copied,  and  as  we  have  said  pre- 
sented  his  report,  all  in  that  short  space  I  !  ! 
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The  aim  of  fiction  is  to  represent  and  imitate  truth,  but  while 
it  is  occasionally  said  to  be  less  strange  than  its  prototype,  it 
will  oftenest  err  on  the  side  of  extravagance.  The  amusing 
incident  in  Dickens's  first  and  best  work,  the  immortal  Pickwick 
Papers,  of  the  "famous  foreign  Count*'  who  professes  to  have 
gathered  *'  materials  for  his  great  work  on  England'*— "history, 
music,  pictures,  science,  politics,  all  things  V  in  anefortnigiU, 
was  of  course  a  caricature  of  ignorant  presumption  and  so  in- 
tended to  be.  But  if  the  author  had  chanced  to  have  written 
nine  instead  of  two  weeks,  there  would,  however  still  absurdly 
short  the  term,  have  been  no  caricature  in  the  case  at  aU, 
as  it  could  have  been  at  once  paralleled  by  citing  that  of  Mr. 
NichoUs'  post  chaise  and  post  haste  report ! 

Those  who  do  know  Ireland,  and  have  experience  of  the  many 
problems  and  time-tangled  difficulties  of  her  social  and  economic 
condition,  will  appreciate  the  hardihood  at  any  rate,  if  not  the 
"Heaven-born  statesmanship,''  of  the  unhesitating  dogmatist  who 
undertook  in  such  brief  space  to  pronounce  authoritatively  and 
definitively  upon  such  questions  as  those  contained  in  the 
"three  parts  or  principal  divisions''  into  winch  Sir  George 
Nicholls  describes  his  first  report  to  have  been  by  him  divided  ; 
specifying  those  "  principal  divisions"  as  follows,  viz : 

'*  First,  the  general  result  of  inquiries  into  the  condition, 
habits,  and  feeungs  of  the  people,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  introduction  of  a  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor." 

"  Second,  the  question  whether  the  workhouse  system  could 
with  safety  and  advantage  be  established  in  Ireland;  and  also 
whether  the  means  for  creating  an  efficient  union  machinery 
existed  there." 

"  Third  : —  assuming  these  questions  to  be  answered  affims- 
ativelffy  the  chief  points  requiring  attention  in  framing  a  poor 
law  for  Ireland  were  in  the  last  part  considered/' 

We  have  italicised  the  first  branch  of  the  third  of  these  pos- 
tulates, because  the  wording  not  inaptly  sums  up  the  great 
prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole  report.  There  was 
"assumption^'of  facts  *' assumption"  of  arguments,  and  astoun- 
ding assumption  and  presumption  in  pronouncing  and 
deciding  I 

It  might  be  supposed  that  whether  the  hurry  of  the  first  visit 
were  altogether  voluntary  or  altogether  involuntary,  or  partly 
the  one  and  partly  the  other,  an  ordinary  regard  for  the  opinions 
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of  men  and  for  the  bi&n^ances  of  life  woald  have  induced 
a  speedy  return  when  leisure  allowed^  and  a  more  prolonf^ 
visit  to  Ireland^  to  have  the  appearance  at  least  of  revising  and 
correcting  the  inevitable  errors  of  haste^  and  adding  the  fruits 
of  more  searching  enauiry  and  maturer  study. 

Sir  Greorge  Nicholis  did  visit  Ireland  again,  and  on  the 
business  of  her  poor  law.    Bat  not  till  the  end  of  the  month 
of  August  in  the  next  year^  and  then  for  the  space  of  five  week*  I 
Early  in  September  he  left  it,  and  early  in  November  presented 
his  eecond^A,  for  all  practical  purposes,  \xiB  final  report.     It  is 
true  there  was  a  third  report  in  the  succeeding  year,  but  though 
nominally  having  reference  to  Ireland,  it  was  in  reality  a  report 
upon  the  poor  law  systems  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  here  too 
he  displayed  his  Camilla-like  celerity;  having  '^  done"  Holland 
and  Belgium  and  reported  on  their  manners  and  customs,  social 
economy,  natural  and  artificial  resources  and  future  prospects, 
in  the  course  of  three  short  weeks  !  I  ! 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  venture  here  the  remark,  that  there  would 
really  have  been  more  of  decency  in  the  manner  of  imposing 
Poor  Laws  upon  Ireland,  if  these  flying  visits  and  flippant  mock- 
eries of  enquiry  had  never  taken  place  at  all  !    The  power  as 
well  as  the  will  to  impose  the  legislation  in  questicMi  were 
absolutely  possessed  by  England.     Ireland  could  make  no 
effective  opposition,  even  if  united  against  its  introduction,  in- 
stead of  having  not  a  few  of  her  influential  children  misled  and 
carried  awav  by  its  plausibilities  and  apparent,  but  most  delu- 
rive  benevolence  of  spirit.    Why  not  then  have  boldly  estab* 
bshed  it  at  once,  and  not  have  mocked  us  in  the  face  of  the 
Empire  and  of  Europe,  by  forms  and  preliminaries  too  transpar- 
ent to  deceive  the  simnlest  mind,  and  most  unworthy  of  the  dig- 
nity of  England  herself. 

We  have  now  reviewed  with  briefness,  but  for  the  present  at 
least  with  sufficiency,  the  manner  of  what  we  have  called  Sir 
Geoi^  NichoUs'  mterferences  with  us.  We  have  properly  to 
keat  next  of  their  tone  and  spirit ;  after  which  we  shall  go  into 
some  of  the  leading  details  of  their  substance. 

In  bis  early  reports  he  accuses  the  Irish  people  of  "  filth  and 
indolence,*'  "  idleness,fondness  for  tobacco  and  whiskey,''neglect 
of  their  harvests  at  critical  moments  for  the  sake  of  a  "  fair,  a 
horse  race,  a  funeral,  a  fight,  a  wedding,''  &c., ''  recklessness,'' 
*'  fondness  for  ardent  spirits,"  "  no  industry  nor  steadiness, 
proneness  to  disorderly  conduct  and  outrage,  turbulence,  and 
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iiwubordimrtion/'  &d.  &c.  SDc^Iriek  Poor  Law9^  BepotU.pp. 
16«  Me  NkiolU  Hkisry  qf  Poor  £moi. 

Tbe  ^hftn^s  are  rung  oirer  and  over  again  upon  ttiese 
charges  tbro«glioot  his  emy  Reports^  and  no  opportanily  is  lost 
for  disparaging  vemark  upon  the  ooontry  and  its  people. 

In  the  work  before  ns,  he  taAtes  a  larger  fi^d,  and  teviews 
the  past  histofji  or  what  be  assumes  to  be  the  faisterj  of 
ImimA  and  her  |ieop)e.  Wi4^  the  same  fearlees  and  off-hand 
laodaeitgr  that  he  displayed  in  treatingy  and  at  the  firait  glance 
-and  fiitit  essay^  Ttisol^^,  (to  his  (wn  satisfaotion  and  that  of 
bis  einplojters,  whatever  aaay  hafe  been  the  ease  with 
Iveiand,  and  wha^ver  the  consequences  U  her)  the  difBcalt 
and  eoifeipMcated  social  problems  of  her  condition^  he  now  takes 
up,  ^hMrides  upon  the  most  contested  points  of  Ireland's  history, 
sand  ^nwRciateB  his  ophnon  and  decision  with  the  same  isiper- 
tmrbidile  and  magnificent  sdf-<coiie^tl 

Having  first  established  in  the  space  of  one  short  sentence 
the  origin  of  our  people,  and  thus  set  atirestfor  ever  the  specda- 
^ions*  and  rendered  nugatory  the  labours  of  all  preceding 
writers  and  enqvirers  on  the  subject,  he  proceeds  to  correct 
^eir  a&bsoquent  enois  and  eianlarly  lay  down  the  law  on 
other  points.  We  are  iirformed  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
ijiat  ^  light  <rf  leatntng  in  Ireland  in  eiH*ly  thnes,  which  attract- 
•ed  suob^vowds  of  etudentsfrora  otherparte  of  Europe,  was  other 
Oan  ^'fidnt  and  patiial/'  or  that  its  establishments  were  more 
than  '^specks  of  diviUsaiion/'  and  ^  oases  in  the  desert  of  bitr- 
-barism'MII 

Ftesiiir  from  these  '^specks''  and  *^  oases''  he  next  informs 
the  wo«ld  that  ^*ie  $9  obrtain''  that  tbe  Irish  were  Protes- 
tants!  Never  until  the  reign  and  invasion  of  Henry  the  II. 
did  they  acknowledge  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  thus  they 
aniaeipated  by  sevm]  centuries  tbe  establishment  at  Protes- 
'tantism  in  England  and  in  other  arts  of  Eoropel  There  can  no 
longer  be  anyqoestionof  the  fact  on  the  part  of  ignorant  Papists. 
Sir  Qeorae  NicboUs  has  declared  it  certain  that  we  r^ted  tlie 
Pope  and  all  his  worits  and  pomps  up  to  and  until  four  cento- 
nee  before  Martin  Luther  appeared.  Tlw  cause  is  ended — 
the  oracle  has  spoken  ( 

We  are  nei*  infonned  or  wi^fiK^f^oh  thesame  ittWlible 
authority,  tint  the  Jour  centuries  intervening  between  oar  apoe- 
ta^  from  Protestantism,  and  the  establishment  of  the  latter  ib 
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Eagbnd^  were  uudrked  by  "treachery  and  mi»der  everywhere 
pfevailing*'  ammffnt  §ke  Irkh  ;  and  thait  the  English  Oovern- 
iBcnt  ''did  little  towards  esftablishing  order  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  law^\  Not  a  word  of  what  they  most  efikctaally  did  in 
a  eonlrary  direction,  nor  of  their  flagrant  treacheries  towards 
the  native  chieftains,  and  their  frequent  subornation  of  murder, 
and  equally  frequent  commission  of  it  by  the  direoter  means 
of  nicHsk  trials,  with  iniquitous  and  harbarous  sentences, 
arranged  beforehand  and  ruthlessly  carried  out,  and  where 
facilities  <Sd  not  readily  present  themselves  for  these  judicial 
enormities,  then  hj  the  simpler  and  not  more  ruthless  means 
of  military  execution. 

After  qudting  Spenser,  (whose  sweet  poetry  can  hardly  be 
held  to  cover  as  with  a*  dotfk,  his  iniquitous  participation  in 
the  murderous  councils  of  the  savage  Lord  Qrey,  and  in  the 
plunder  and  confiscations  of  tl^  Irish,)  as  the-  main 
authority  for  bis  own  account  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland 
in  the  re^  of  ^ueen  EUzateth,  be  tells  us  that  the  500,009 
acres  of  eonfiscated  lands  in  James  the  Firsfs'reign,  \aA  shelter- 
ed **only  robbers  and  rebels,"  utterly  ignoring  all  thathfetoriaos 
of  indisptttableeredibility  hav«  told  of  the  frauds,  the  falsehoods^ 
and  the  ^lunnous  cruelty  with  which  James's  scheme  of  t^ 
''Plantation  of  Ulster,''  was  carried  out,  and  the  misery; 
destitution,  and  death,  thereby  inflicted  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unfortunates,  without  discrimination  of  age,  ser, 
condition,  or  good  or  bad  conduct.  And  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  ebawretcr  throughout  df  this  (henceforward  to  be) 
standard  history  of  Ireland,  he  revives  and  endeavors,  so  far 
as  aimple  assertion  goes,  to  reint^rate  the  old  exploded 
calumny  of  the  ^^Maaaere  of  1641,*"  the  unfaithful  and 
bigoted  Clarendon's  invention  of  '*  the  murder  of  40  or  60,000 
Protestants  before  suspecting  any  danger,  or  being  able  to  pro- 
vide for  tiieir  own  defence  or  safety"!  Sir  George  MichoUs  has 
taken  bo  notice  of  the  fact,  that  the  Lords  Justices  df  Ireland« 
in  their  despatches  of  that  year,  and  notably  in  those  of  the 
later  months  of  it,  when  whatever  had  occurred  must  have  been 
fully  known  to  them,  make  no*  mention  of  any  such  ooeuvreiiee, 
although  fl^ey  in  no  manner  spareUheir  expressions  of  detestti^ 
tion  of  the  Iririi  who  bad  been  driven  by  persecution  to  i^tse 
in  arms  in  ^e  ^ortti,  and  had  undotibtedly  plundered  and 
foreed  English  settlers  to  fly.  Tiingard,  in  the  Not^  to  that 
volume  of  his  laborious  and  painstaking  history  which  includes 
the  year  1641,  thus  writes: — 
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"  In  the  Lords  Justices'  despatches  of  October  the  25th, 
1641^  with  accompanying  documents^  (see  the  Lords' Journals, 
iv.  12.)»  there  is  no  mention  of  any  murder.  After  detail- 
ing  the  rising  and  plundering  by  the  insurgents,  they  add : 
'This,  though  much,  is  all  that  we  yet  hear  is  done  by  them/ 
In  a  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  of  November  15th,  they  thus 
describe  the  conduct  of  the  rebels : — '  They  have  seized  the 
houses  and  estates  of  almost  all  the  English  and  dispoueued 
Hem  qf  armSy  and  dome  of  the  English  gentlemen  they 
barbarously  murdered.  They  surprised  the  greater  part  of  a 
troop  of  horse  of  His  Majesty's  army,  and  posiessed  them- 
selves  of  their  artne.  They  apprehended  Lord  Caulfield,  Sir 
E.  Trevor,  Sir  Charles  Poyntz,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
gentlemen  of  good  quality,  and  also  Lord  Blayney's  wife  and 
children,  and  several  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  wAom  they 
keep  prieoners.  In  these  their  assaults  of  the  English  in  the 
Northern  Counties  they  have  slain  many,  robbed  and  spoiled 
tioueande,  reduced  men  of  good  estates  to  nakedness,  &c.,  &c. 
They  threaten  all  th^English  to  be  gone  by  a  time,  or  they 
will  destroy  them." 

On  the  25th  November,  the  Lords  Justices  write :  "The 
English  with  their  wives  and  children  are  stripped  naked  and 
banished" 

On  December  14th,  in  the  same  year,  the  same  authorities 
write,  that  when  "  English  and  Protestants  leave  their  goods 
for  more  safety  with  any  Papists,  these  are  called  out  by  the 
rebels  and  the  goods  taken,  and  they  proclaim  that  if  any  Irish 
harbour  the  English,  it  shall  be  penal  to  them,  and  thu8 
though  they  put  not  those  English  actually  to  the  sword,  yet 
they  do  as  certainly  cut  them  oS  as  if  they  had  done  it  with 
the  sword." 

On  the  23rd  of  December,  the  same  Lords  Justices  granted 
a  commission  to  the  Protestant  DeanofKildare,  and  seven  other 
clergymen,  to  ''  call  before  them  and  examine  on  oath  all  such 
persons  as  have  been  robbed  and  despoiled,  and  enquire  into 
all  the  particulars  of  the  robberies  committed,  and  of  all 
traitorous  and  disloyal  speeches,  and  to  examine  also  all 
other  witnesses  that  can  give  evidence  of  the  same.''  If 
200,000,  as  May  says,  or  50,000,  as  Clarendon  and  others 
say,  were  massacred,  will  not  the  reader  think  it  strange  that 
the  Lords  Justices  (who  must  have  known  the  facts  from  the 
number  of  despoiled  Protestants  who  took  refuge  in  Dublin, 
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if  from  no  other  source)  should  have  omitted  to  extend  the 
enquiry  into  so  bloody  a  transaction  ?  If  we  consider  the 
language  of  these  despatches,  and  recollect  who  the  writers 
were,  and  what  an  interest  they  had  in  exaggerating  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  insurgents,  we  must  conclude  that  no  general 
massacre  had  been  made  or  attempted/' 

In  January,  164S,  more  than  a  year  later,  when  the  impor- 
tance and  advantage  (for  ulterior  designs  and  confiscations)  of 
getting  up  a  case  against  the  Irish  Papists  had  been  more 
studied,  a  commission  ^as  issued  to  enquire  into  '^  what  lauds 
had  been  seized,  what  murders  committed  by  the  rebels,  and 
what  numbers  of  £nglish  had  perished  on  their  way  to  Dublin 
or  elsewhere/'  Had  there  been  a  massacre  it  surely  would 
have  been  specially  mentioned  and  priority  given  to  it  over  the 
"  seizure  of  UmdsJ^  The  Commissioners  reported  in  1644,  and 
tiie  Protestant  writer,  Warner,  after  a  diligent  inspection,  ob- 
served that  "  in  infnitefy  the  greater  number  of  the  depositions 
the  words  '  being  duly  sworn  *,  have  the  pen  drawn  through 
them  with  the  same  ink  the  examinations  were  written  with, 
and  in  several  where  those  words  remain,  many  parts  of  the 
examinations  are  crossed  out." 

The  Commissioners  themselves  could  not  by  am^ means  deduce 
from  the  evidence  a  higher  estimate  of  personsthus  killed  orperish- 
ing,  than  2,109  in  the  ty>o  years  1641  aAJ1642,  and  even  this 
estimate  was  glaringly  open  to  suspicion,  from  the  undoubted 
desire  of  the  Oovemment  of  t&e  day  to  swell  the  amount  as 
much  as  at  all  possible,  and  iht  natural  and  stimulated  bias  of 
the  Commissioners  in  the  same  direction. 

Dr.  Lingard,  says  in  conclusion,  "  I  shall  not  lengthen  this 
note  by  narrating  the  recriminations  of  the  Irish.  That  they 
suffer^  as  much  as  they  inflicted,  cannot  be  doubted." 

We  have  thought  it  necessarv  to  delay  upon  this  point 
because  it,  more  than  any  other,  illustrates  the  tone  and  charac- 
ter of  Sir  George  Nicholls'  lucubrations  upon  Ireland.  What 
necessity  was  he  under  to  touch  upon  subjects  of  such  bitterness? 
What  relevance  had  or  have  they  to  Poor  Laws  ?  And  if  the 
slightest  connexion  did  exist,  should  he  not  have  informed 
hiiiself  of  the  facts,  and  "  heard  the  other  side,"  before  treating 
the  politico-sectarian  He  of  the  massacre  of  Protestants  in  1641 
as  au  established  atrocity  and  an  established  stain  upon  the  fame 
and  name  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ?  From  no  Catholic  source, 
hot  from  the  mouths  or  pens  of  the  anti-Catholic  Lords  Justices 
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of  the  time  themselves.  Linganl  convicts  the  propagators  of  the 
story  of  gross  falsehood,  and  this  wHhont  one  single  word  of 
quotation  from  the  writings  and  testimonies  of  Catholics,  either 
of  that  time  or  at  any  subsequent  period. 

What  a  legisUitor  for  Ireland^  wno,  deciding  the  most  difB- 
cult  problems  of  her  social  state  on  the  materials  collected  bj 
him  in  a  nine  weeks  posting  tour^ — revising  and  confirming  his 
labors  in  a  subsequent  trip  o{five  weeh^ — now  makes  the  occa- 
sion of  reviewing  them  one  for  offering  wanton  insult,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  truth  of  history,  to  the  political  and  religions 
feelings  and  prepossessions  of  the  people  unhappily  subjected 
to  his  experiments ! 

Proceeding  onwards  with  his  wonted  rapidity,  he  notices 
Cromwell's  visitation  of  Ireland,  but  with  no  word  of  regret 
for  his  slaughters,  whether  of  the  gallant  Anglo-Irish  garrison 
of  Drogheda,  or  of  the  800  helpless  women  and  children  round 
the  market-cross  of  Wexford.  According  to  him  they  were 
merely  part  of  a  "  stem  retribution"  for  the  "  atrocity^'  of  the 
apocryphal  ''massacre  of  1641.''  In  the  next  paragraph  he 
jumps  to  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  allowing  to  be  **  doubtless 
lamentable,"  he  yet  says  was  *'  not  mthaut  iU  uee,  m  it  ielpsd 
to  eHabliih  the  legulative  union'*  1 1  Truth  at  last  I  It  did 
so  help,  it  was  so  intended  when  it  was  got  up  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day.  But  for  its  distraction  and  horrors  they 
could  not  have  overmastered  the  independent  spirit  of  Ireland. 
They  therefore  allowed  it  to  grow  up  towards  maturity,  fos- 
tering it  by  their  secret  agents  and  the  open  license  of 
oppression,plunder,  and  torture  of  the  people,  and  availed  them- 
selves of  it  as  a  pretext  to  crash  discussion  and  all  constitutional 
opposition  to  their  measure  of  the  union,  which  it  thus  did  (as 
Sir  Geoi^  NichoUs  congratulates  himself)  help,  and  that  most 
potently  **  to  carry"  ! 

Ample  illustration  now  has  been  famished  of  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  our  heaven*bom  legislator,  and  we  proceed  to  the 
third  division  of  our  subject,  the  nature  and  working  of  his 
interferences. 

This,  which  is  of  course  the  one  requiring  the  longest  delay, 
is  reviewed  by  him  at  considerable  length,  and  with  a  kind  of 
prefatory  introduction  of  a  double  kind,  including  as  it  does  not 
only  the  topics  on  which  we  have  just  been  commenting^  but 
also  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  legislation  for  Irish  pauperism, 
from  eariy  times  down  to  the  period  when  he  undertook  the 
care  and  charge  of  us. 
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By  what  the  opponents  of  Poor  Laws — a  larger  class  than  is 
at  all  supposed,  and  one  steadily  recruiting  its  numbers  with 
former  supporters  and  advocates  of  those  laws  who  have  been 
disabuaedoy  bitter  experience,  and  are  now  heartily  repentant — 
by  what  this  class  of  politicians  delight  in  considering  an  in- 
evitable fatality.  Sir  George  NichoUs,  like  all  other  writers  upon 
Poor  Law^  is  compelled,  in  tracing  their  course  up  to  its  origin, 
to  remount  to  statutes  of  a  restrictive  and  penal  character. 
Occasionally, indeed, a  benevolent  mind  fn  the  warmth  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Poor  Laws, will  be  found  to  revolt  against  the  ascribing 
of  such  parentage  to  Uiem,  and  will  eagerly  set  about  endeavoring 
to  trace  out  a  higher  and  nobler  descent  for  its  favorite  legis- 
lation. But  on  the  slightest  enquiry  the  chain  is  seen  to  be  too 
direct,  and  the  succession  too  obviously  continuous,  for  a  nega- 
tive long  to  be  maintained,  and  those  who  tried  to  do  so  have 
in  the  end  to  acquiesce  as  readily  and  as  completely,  though 
doubtleas  not  quite  so  heartily,  as  we  do  ourselves,  in  tlie  un- 
popular derivation. 

Thai  Poor  Laws  in  England  originated  in  a  repressive  and 
penal  spirit  towards  the  people,isafact  attested  by  every  writer 
who  hsis  touched  upon  them,  not  only  in  our  own  times,  but 
ever  since  the  eariiest  period  that  they  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  historic  enquiry  and  discussion.  Tbe  English  Gom- 
mweionetsot  Poor  Law  £nquiry,in  their  Report  of  theyear  1 833, 
only  r&^choed  the  multiplied  previous  declarations  of  others 
when  they  expressed  the  opinion  that  *Hhe  great  object  of  early 

Kiper  legislationseemstohavebeentherepressionof  vagrancy.*' 
e  fieudd  lords  sought  to  restrain  their  vassals  from  flying  to 
cerporate  towns  to  escape  from  thr^om,  and  find  protection 
under  the  municipal  pnvileges  of  those  towns.  To  remedy 
this  the  **  9$atmk  of  labarerif*  was  passed;  it  was  a  sta- 
tute whereby  not  only  the  personal  liberty  of  the  agricultural 
population  was  put  under  severe  restraints,  but  the  further 
rMriotive  measure  of  definitely  settling  and  fixing  the 
smount  of  wages  they  were  to  be  paid  for  their  labor  was 
enacted.  The  better  political  economy  of  the  present  day, 
drilled  and  driven  into  the  legislative  mind  by  the  bitter  ex- 
perienoe  of  a  thousand  failures,  proclaims  the  certain  inefficacy 
iA  i^Q  such  l^slation,  but  for  a  very  long  time  the  doctrine 
hdki  in  respect  of  it  was  the  same  so  much  in  favour  with  the 
dispensers  of  HoUouxttfi  celebrated  pills— that  the  cases  of 
failure  were  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  fault  of  the  medicine,  but 
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simply  to  not  having  taken  enough.  And  the  remedy  in  either 
case  was  the  same — to  keep  on  increasing  the  dose  so  long  as 
the  patient  could  be  got  to  swallow  it ! 

Upon  this  principle  the  Parliaments  of  Edward  the  Third 
passed  act  after  act  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
enforcing  effectively  and  generally  the  objects  of  the  "  statute 
of  laborers/'  But  the  complaints  in  Parliament  in  1376  and 
1378,  and  succeeding  years,  of  the  escape  of  vassals  to  the  cor- 
porate towns,  where  they  found  refuge  and  harbouring,  made 
patent  the  fact  of  failure.  That  iniquitous  statute  was  found, 
like  all  similar  legislative  quackeries,  inoperative,  save  in  rare 
and  partial  instances,  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended; 
but  at  the  same  time  copiously  productive  of  misery  to  the 
general  people. 

The  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  the  succeeding  reigns^ 

f)resent  a  long  Usts  of  acts  more  or  less  restrictive  of  personal 
iberty,  and  more  or  less  interfering  with  industry.  The  natu- 
ral consequence  of  this  unholy  crusade  of  the  rich  against  the 
poor  followed — ^the  lower  classes,  met  at  every  step  by  searching 
and  grinding  tyranny,  either  gave  up,  or  were  forced  greatly  to 
relax,  their  exertions  for  subsistence,  and  the  land  was  crowded 
with  the  destitute  and  the  discontented.  Then  the  harsh  and  des- 
potic spirit  which  dictated  these  ruinous  restrictions  got  full 
scope,  and  vagrancy  was  punished  by  laws  of  which  it  has  been 
well  said,  that,  "  with  the  single  exception  of  scalping,  they 
equalled  the  worst  atrocities  ever  practised  by  the  North 
American  Indians  upon  their  prisoners.***  Lashing  *'  until 
the  body  be  bloody,"  boring  with  a  hot  iron, "  the  compass  of 
an  inch  through  the  gristle  of  the  ear,'*  branding  *'  in  the  face 
and  on  the  shoulder," ''cropping  the  ears,"  "chaining,*'  *'  slavery 
for  two  years,**  and  in  case  of  attempts  to  escape,  "  slavery  for 
life"  ana  "  death  as  a  felon*' — these  were  the  mild  and  paternal 
methods  of  treating  the  poorer  classes  that  marked  the  earlier 
history  of  Poor  Laws,  and  that  indeed  continued,  with  not  very 
extensive  modifications,  to  disgrace  the  statute  book  until  a 
period  not   remote  from  our  own  time. 

The  monasteries,  whose  charitable  largesses  had,  in  not  a 
little  degree,  counterbalanced  the  more  shocking  effects  of  this  le- 
gislation, by  affording  subsistence  to  multitudes  who  must  have 
otherwise  plundered  or  perished  of  inanition,  were,  as  every  body 
knows,  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  VIII. ;  and  the 

*  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden's  «'  History  of  the  Poor,"  Vol.  I. 
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great  fountains  of  charity  being  thus  sealed  up,  while  the 
restrictive  laws  before  mentioned  were  left  to  continue  their 
croel  operation,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security 
of  property  and  stability  of  society  itself,  to  supply  for  their 
enforced  default  by  contributions  from  the  general  community. 

"Charity  hy  Act  of  Parliament^*  thus  began,  and  at  first 
vith  no  greater  development  than  the  concession  of  a  licence 
to  beg  within  certain  limits  of  the  pauper's  place  of  abode. 
The  first  step  beyond  this  was  taken  by  the  $^7th  Henry 
VIII.  chapter  25,  passed  in  15S6,  which  added  provisions 
making  it  incumbent  on  the  head  officers  of  every  city,  town, 
shire,  and  parish  to  exert  themselves  to  procure  the  means  of 
support  for  the  impotent,  and  of  labor  for  the  able  bodied. 
Voluntary  alms  were  to  be  coUected  by  the  officials  for  these 
purposes;  and  the  clergy  were  called  upon  to  exhort  their  flocks 
to  charity.  Alms-giving,  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  con- 
tributions to  the  common  box  of  the  Parish,  was  forbidden 
under  forfeiture  of  ten  times  the  amount.  The  humane  clauses 
of  former  acts  relative  to  flo^ug,  cropping  the  ear,  and  put- 
ting to  a  felon's  death,  were  re-enacted  for  the  benefit  of  what 
were  denominated  '^  sturdy  beggars  !" 

The  1st  Edward  VI.  c  3,  passed  in  1547,  recites  that 
"  partly  hj/oolisA  pity  and  mercy  of  them  which  should  have 
seen  the  aforesaid  goodly  laws  executed,  and  partly  from  the 
pnverse  nature  and  long  accustomed  idleness  of  the  persons 
given  to  loitering,  the  said  goodly  statutes  have  had  small  efiect ; 
the  idle  and  vagabond  persons  being  unprofitable  members,  or 
rather  enemies,  of  the  common-wealth,  have  been  sufiered  to 
i^nain  and  increase,  and  yet  so  do.''  It,  therefore,  enacts 
that  able  bodied  persons  who  do  not  apply  to  honest  labor,  or 
oflbr  to  serve  even  for  meat  and  drink,  shall  be  branded  with 
the  letter  Y  on  the  shoulder,  and  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  two 
years,  to  any  person  who  shall  demand  him  \  and  shall  be  fed 
on  bread  and  water,  and  kept  to  work  by  beating,  chaining, 
&c.,  &c. !  Runaways  to  be  made  slaves  for  life,  and  to  be  fur- 
ther branded  on  the  cheek,  and  where  incorrigible,  to  suffer 
death! 

There  were  modifications  and  alterations  of  this  statute  of 
various  kinds  until  1551,  when  the  5th  &  6th  Edward  YI .,  c. 
2,  was  passed,  afterwards  repeated  verbatim  bv  the  2nd  and  drd 
Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5,  (1555)  preserving  all  the  chaining  and 
beating  provisions ;  and  enacting  that  certain  collectors  should 
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their  sufferings  ?  Can  it  be  possible — we  fear  it  is  possible,  and 
that  the  proof  of  its  being  not  only  possible,  but  the  fact  is  given 
in  this  as  in  many  other  passages  by  himself — that  in  his 
estimate  of  things  necessary  for  the  '^  complete  assimilation  of 
the  Irish  with  their  fellow  subjects/'  he  never  took  into  account 
at  all  the  cessation  of  proconsular  tyrannies  and  of  persecutions 
because  of  creed  or  race,  and  the  establishment  of  equality  of 
privileges  and  rights ! 

It  would  be  idle  to  endeavor  to  follow  him  step  by  step  in 
what  he  professes  to  consider  his  **  earlier  history  of  poor  laws 
in  Ireland/*  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  kind  or  degree 
whatever  of  connexion  there  can  be  between  poor  laws  and  the 
following  legislation  cited  and  reviewed  by  him  from  page  16 
to  page  21,  viz  : — An  ordinance   by  statute  of  Edward  IV. 

?assed  in  1465,  to  the  effect  that  '^  in  every  English  town  of 
reland  where  no  other  president  is,  there  be  chosen  by  his 
neighbours,  or  by  the  lord  of  the  said  town,  one  constable  to  be 
governor  or  president  thereof."  A  statute  of  the  year  1472, 
enacting  that  '^  no  grain  be  laded  out  of  Ireland  to  parts  without, 
if  one  peck  of  the  said  grain  exceed  the  price  of  tenpenoe."-— 
the  statute  of  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  chapter,  4, 
(passed  in  1495,)  known  as  "  Poynings'  Law  "  because  passed 
at  the  instance  of  the  then  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  Sir  Edward 
Poynings,  whereby  it  was  directed  *•  that  no  parliaments  be 
held  in  Ireland  until  the  acts  {bills)  be  first  certified  into  England 
and  be  thence  returned  with  the  sanction  of  the  King  in  (Coun- 
cil, expressed  under  the  great  seal*' — two  other  acts  of  the  same 
year,  (chapters  6  and  17)  the  one  forbidding  any  "lord  or  gen- 
tleman of  the  laud  to  have  any  retainers  save  bis  baylifs,  steward, 
learned  counsel,  and  menial  servants" — the  other  forbidding 
any  **  peace  or  war  within  the  land,  without  the  lieutenant  or 
lord  deputys'  licence*' — and  two  acts  of  Henry  the  8th,  in  the 
13th  and  25th  years  of  hisreigh,  (1522  and  1534,)against  stack 
and  rick- burning  and  the  payment  of  harvest-labor  in  kind. 

At  length,  however,  be  begins  to  feel  bottom  under  him  when 
he  reaches  the  year  1542,  in  which  the  act  83  Henry  Fill. 
chapter  9,  announces  in  its  preamble  that  **  prices  of  victuals, 
cloth,  and  other  necessaries  for  labourers,  servants  at  husbandry 
and  artificers,  yearly  change,  as  well  sometimes  by  reason  of 
dearth  and  scarceness  of  corn  and  victual  as  otherwise,  so  that 
hard  it  is  to  limit  in  certain  what  wages  servants  at  husbandry 
should  take  by  the  year,  and  other  artificers  and  laborers  by 
the  day,  by  reason  whereof  they  now  ask  and  take  unreasonable 
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wages  within  the  land  of  Ireland/'  Upon  these  premises  the 
act  goes  on  to  empower  and  order  the  regulation  of  wages  at  a 
yearly  session  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  each  county.  An  *'  act 
for  vagabonds''  shortly  followed^  reciting  the  English  act  22nd 
Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  whereby  "  it  was  enacted  and  ordered 
howaged^  poor^  and  impotant  persons  compelled  to  live  by  alms 
shoold  be  ordered,  and  how  vagabonds^  and  mighty  strong 
beggars  should  be  punished/'  and  declaring  ''that  the  same  act 
and  all  and  every  article  and  provision  and  thing  comprised 
within  the  same^  should  be  law  within  this  laud  of  Ireland^ 
according  to  the  tenor  and  purport  of  the  same." 

Sir  Oeoi^  NichoUs  loses  some  more  time  with  acts  of  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Firsts  which^  save  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  similarity  of  their  arbitrary,  crotchetty,  and  we 
may  add  unfeeling  character,  have  really  nothing  akin  or  rele- 
vant to  his  subject.  Coming  down  at  last  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First^the  fore-shadowings  of  Poor  Laws  recommence 
with  the  statute  10th  and  Uth  Charles  I.  c.  4,  ^\  an  act  for 
the  erecting  of  houses  of  correction"  provided  with  "mills, 
working  cards^and  other  necessary  implemeuts^to  set  rogues  and 
oiher  idle  persons  on  work  &c.  &c."  The  ''other  idle  persons" 
here  spoken  of  are,  in  a  special  section,  described  to  be  aa 
follows: — 

"All  persons  calling  themselves  scholars  going  about  begging ; 
all  idle  persons  going  about  either  bej^ng  or  using  any  subtle 
craft,  or  unlawful  games,  or  feigning  to  have  knowledge  in 
physiognomy^  or  palmistry,  or  that  they  can  tell  destinies,  or 
such  other  like  phantastical  imaginations,  or  who  utter  them- 
idves  iohQ  proctors  (I)  procurers,  patent  gatherers,  or  collectors 
for  gaols  or  hospitals, — all  fencers,  bearwards,  common  players, 
and  minstrels,  jugglers,  wanderers,  and  able-bodied  common 
laborers  loitering  and  refusing  reasonable  wages."  &c.  Sec.  &c. 

We  broke  off  our  brief  review  of  the  history  of  Poor  Laws 
in  England  (a  review  made,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  stating, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to,  and  indeed  without  having 
up  to  this  present  moment  even  once  opened  Sir  George 
Nicholls*  treatise  on  the  ^«^/w/l  Poor  Laws  and  their  history,  but 
taken  from  the  sounder  authorities  of  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden, 
the  Government  Commissions,  and  Parliamentary  Committees  of 
Enquiry  long  previous  to  his  rising  above  the  horizon)  at  the 
period  of  their  compulsory  establishment  in  that  country  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    No  further  parallel  can  of 
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course  be  drawn  between  their  progress  and  that  of  Irish  Poor 
Laws,  until  we  come  to  the  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the 
latter,  yiz.,  the  period  18S9-41. 

In  the  next  step  of  onr  progress  thitherward  we  hare  again 
to  leave  our  author  wandering  through  several  pages  of  reeijlj 
irrelevant  matter^  and  to  come  by  a  jump  to  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  the  statute  2d  Anne,  chap.  19  (1708,)  was  passed 
"  for  erecting  a  workhouse  in  the  City  of  Dublin  for  employing 
and  maintaining  the  poor  thereof/^  As  usual  the  **  poor^  are 
jumbled  up  in  this  act  with  vagabonds  and  rogues,  and  treated 
alike.  To  defray  the  cost  of  wori^ing  it  and  maintaining  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to— - 
the  honor  of  being  constituted  a  "  governor  and  guardian'*  be- 
ing held  out  to  induoe  fifty-pound  donations,  and  a  power  is  given 
for  granting  hackney  carriage  licences  for  coaches  and  ^sedans,** 
each  licence  to  be  charged  with  five  pounds  fine  and  forty- 
shillings  annual  payment  towards  the  support  of  the  workhonse. 
Finally  a  comp%Uorv  tale  of  three-penee  in  the  pound  is  charged 
on  every  house  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  Dublin  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  be  levied  in  the  same  way  as  **  Ministers* 
money."  This  act  was  amended  and  extended  in  its  chief  pro- 
visions by  the  statute  1st  George  II.  chap.  27,  passed  in  1728. 

At  pages  43-45  Sir  George  Nicholls,  in  dealing  with  the 
act  9tn  George  II.  chap.  25,  similar  in  its  scope  and  pro- 
visions to  the  2nd.  of  Anne,  save  that  it  was  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  workhouse  in  Corky  and  that  there  was  a  kind  of 
hotch-potch-clause  in  it  for  rebuilding  the  Cathedral  of  8t. 
Finbar  in  that  city,  details  how  these  institutions  gradually 
were  narrowed  down  to  the  singleobject  of  receiving  foundlings, 
in  short  became  Foundling  Hospitals;  the  11th  and  I2th 
George  m.  chap.  II,  at  length  legislatively  confining  them  to 
the  latter  object,  and  packing  off  ^^vapabonds  and  beggatiT  to 
Bridewell.  As  all  experience,home  and  foreign,in  the  history  of 
such  Institutions  has  been  found  to  prove,  the  pressure  upon 
them  kept  continually  increasing  more  and  more,  ishildren  b^ng 
deserted  according  as  improvements  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
maintenance  of  children  within  them  happened  to  progress, 
and  the  compulsory  rate,  notwithstanding  the  check  of  limiting 
the  age  of  admission  to  under  three  years,  had  in  1772  to  be 
doubled,  that  is  to  be  made  fid.  instead  of  3d.  in  the  pound, 
and  in  the  following  year  to  be  raised  to  tmpence  in  the 
pound. 
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We  will  not  delay  to  remark  upon  Sir  George  Nicholls'  fault- 
finding  with  the  wretched  Boman  Catholic  parents  of  many  of 
these  unfortunates  for  their  '^  unreasoning  inconsistency'^  as  he 
pbraBes  it,  or  '*  improper  interference''  as  the  Cork  workhouse 
Act  denominates  it,  in  '^  making  it  a  point  of  conscience  (again 
we  quote  our  own  NichoUs,)  to  hinder  their  children  being 
brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  protectors/'  an  incon- 
sistency or  ^'  improper  interferenee"  against  which  the  Cork 
Act  {tfovides  by  the  humane  and  tolerant  expedient  of  em- 
powering the  governors  of  the  workbousee  of  Goric  and  Dublin 
to  esehcmge  tie  children  maintained  therein,  ^'  whenever  such 
interchange  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  reactive  governors/' 
Nor  need  we  tarry  to  admire  the  gentle  hesitation  with  which 
he  (not  often  so  modest  and  self-distrustingj 

''Just  hints  »  fault  and  hesitates  dUlike," 
of  the  prindpie  on  which  Foundling  Hospitals  existed— a  princi- 
ple the  extreme  unsoundness  of  which  has  long  been  condemned 
t>y  public  opinion  in  these  countries,  and  exposed  and  repudiated 
by  statesmen.  In  Ireland  its  abandonment  was  hastened  by 
the  horrible  discovery,  distinctly  and  irrefragably  traced  out 
and  proved,  of  ayoung  lad  having  come  to  be  married  to  hie 
mm  mother  !  We  proceed  with  his  "  history,*'  taking  him  up 
again  at  iMige  51,  just  after  he  has  cited  the  11th  and  12th 
George  IlJL  chap.  15,  extending  similar  legislation  to  other 
dtiea,  besides  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  the  18th  and  14th  of  the 
same  king,  chap.  M,  which  extended  it  to  all  parishes  through- 
out Ireland,  civic  or  rural.    Our  author  here  says : — 

These  acts  taken  toother  make  proyisfon  for  the  support  of 
exposed  and  deserted  children  of  tender  age  in  every  parish  m  Ire- 
land,  br  means   of  a  oomiHilsory  assessment in  fact  a  Kmited 

relief  of  the  poor,  or  a  restricted  kind  of  poor-law,  the  children  being 
in  almost  every  instance  the  offspring  of  parents  too  poor  to  rear 
and  maintain  them,  whence,  as  was  the  case  in  England,  the  pari^ 
of  necestity  (?)  becomes  responsible  for  the  performance  of  these 
onties,  and  stands  in  loco  parentis.  After  thus  legislating  for  one 
dass  of  the  destitute  and  recognising  the  principle  of  compulsory 
assessment,  it  seems  remarkable  that  nothing  further  was  done  in  the 
way  of  establishing  a  regular  system  of  rdief  for  the  destitute  of 
every  class,  especially  as  vestries  were  now  being  orflraniied  and  over- 
seers appointed  in  all  the  parishes  of  Ireland.  Perhaps  an  act  passt- 
ed  about  the  same  time,  and  to  which  we  will  now  turn,  may  serve 
to  explain  this  onnssion,  as  it  attempts  to  effect  the  object  circuitous- 
Ij  and  by  indirect  means,  instead  of  openly  charging  property  for  the 
relief  of  destitution. 
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The  1 1th  &  12th  George  the  3rd,  chapter  50,  is  entitled  <'An 
Act  for  badging  such  poor  as  shall  be  found  unable  to  support  them- 
selves by  labor  and  otherwise  providing  for  them,  and  tor  restrain- 
ing such'as  shall  be  found  able  to  support  themselres  bj  labour  or 
industry  from  begging."  It  commences  as  follows :  *'  Whereas  stroll- 
ing beggars  are  very  numerous  in  this  kingdom,  and  whereas  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  give  countenance  and  assistance  to  those  poor 
wno  shall  be  found  disabled  by  old  age  or  infirmities  to  earn  their 
living,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  may  be  able  to  support 
themselves  by  labour  or  industry,  and  yet  may  choose  to  live  in  idle- 
ness by  begging;  and  it  is  just  to  call  upon  the  humane  and  aflaent 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  real  objects  of  charity ;  and  whereas 
those  purposes  may  be  better  affected  by  one  law  than  bv  many  laws 
tending  to  the  same  purpose" — it  is  enacted  that  the  S3rd  Henry  6th 
cap.  15,    and  the  10th  and  llth  Oharles  1st,  cap.  4,  be  repealed.^ 

The  Act  then  proceeds — "  And  whereas  the  good  purposes  in- 
tended by  this  act  are  most  likely  to  be  promoted  by  creating 
corporations  in  every  county  at  large,  and  m  every  county  of  a 
city  or  town  in  this  kingdom,  who  may  execute  the  powers  and  trusts 
hereinafter  expressed" — it  is  enacted  that  saoh  corporations  be  esta* 
bliahed  accordingly,  consisting  in  counties  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop,  the  county  members,  and  the  justices  of  peace,  and  in  coun- 
ties of  a  city  or  town,  of  the  chief  magistrate,  sheriffs,  recorders, 
members  of  parliament,  and  justice  of  peace.  Every  such  corpora- 
tion is  to  be  called,  **  The  president  and  assistants  instituted  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  punishing  yagabonds  and  sturdy 
beggars,"  of  the  county,  city,  or  town,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  is  to 
have  a  common  seal,  and  to  hold  meetings  at  which  the  bishop  when 
present  is  to  preside,  and  to  make  bye  laws  and  appoint  standing 
committees,  and  is  likewise  empowered  to  elect  such  other  persons  as 
shall  be  thought  fit,  including  those  who  contribute  any  sum  not  less 
than  £20,  or  subscribe  annually  not  less  than  £3,  to  the  charitable 
purposes  of  the  corporation  to  be  members  thereof  respectively. 
The  corporations  are  authorised  to  accept  donations,  and  to  take  or 
purchase  lands  and  tenements  not  exceeding  £500  annual  value,  and 
to  hold  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  21  years,  and  may  also  take 
by  grant  or  devise  anj  quantity  of  land  in  a  city  or  town  not  exceed- 
ing two  roods,  and  m  the  open  country  not  exceeding  twenty  acres, 
''for  the  sites  of  houses  to  be  built  for  the  reception  of  the  helpless 
poor,  and  for  keeping  in  restraint  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds.** 

The  corporations,  constituted  as  aboye,  are  empower- 

The  poor  to  ^^  ^^  grant  *  bctdges*  to  such  of  the  helpless  poor  as 
be  bsdgod.  have  resided  one  year  in  their  respective  counties,  cities, 
or  towns,  with  a  licence  to  beg  within  such  limits  for 
such  time  as  ma^  be  thought  fit ;  and  are  also  empowered  to  appoint 
certMU  of  the  justices  to  grant  '*  had^et**  and  licencfs  likewise — 
«  specifying  the  names  and  places  of  birth  and  the  character  of  the 
persons  so  licensed,  and  the  causes,  as  nearly  as  may  be  collected,  of 
their  poverty,  and  whether  reduced  to  that  state  by  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune." 

•  Ante.  pp.  22  and  28. 
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Tbe  smid  corporations  are  moreover^  as  soon  as  they  ^^ 

possess  snffioient  fnnds,  to  build  hospitals  to  be  called  dotterOTWork- 
workhousee  or  houses  of  industry  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  houMstobe  pro- 
in  their  respective  counties,  **  as  plain,  as  durable,  and  ^^^ 
at  ts  mod^ate  expense  as  may  be  ;"  which  hospitals  are  to  be  divid- 
ed into  four  parts,  one  for  such  poor  helpless  men,  and  one  other  for 
1^  poor  helpless  women  as  shall  be  ju(%ed  worthy  of  admission  ;  a 
third  for  the  reception  of  men  able  to  labour  and  committed  as  vaga- 
boDds  or  sturdy  beggars  ;  and  the  fourth  for  idle,  strolling,  and  dis- 
(Nrderly  women,  committed  to  the  hospital  and  found  fit  for  labour. 
Bvery  man  above  the  age  of  fifteen  found  begging    ^^^^^^  j^. 
without  a  licence  and  not  wearing  a  badge,  is  to   be  ging  without  « 
committed  to  the  stocks  for  any  time  not  exceeding  ^^*2^»P- 
three  hours  for  the  first  offence,  and  six  hours  for  i"^^^*^ 
every  subsequent  offence;  and  old  persevering  offenders  may  be 
indicted  at  the  sessions,  and  if  convicted  are  to  suffer  imorisonment 
not  exceeding  two  months ;  after  which,  if  th^  again  offbnd,  they  may 
be  publicly  whipped,  and  be  again  imprisoned  for  four   months,  and 
•0  on  continually  for  every  subsequent  offence.    Every  female  found 
begpg^  without  a  licence  and  badge,  may  be  confined  in  anv  place 
aroointed  for  that  purpose,  not  exceeding  three  hours  for  the  first 
ooience,  and  for  every  subsequent  offence  not  exceeding  six  hours  ; 
and  every  old  and  persevering  offender  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men,  to 
be  proceeded  against  at  Uie  sessions;  and  in  order  that  these  direc- 
tions may  be  carried  into  effect,  the  corporations  are  empowered  to 
appoint  **  such  and  so  many  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit,  at  reason- 
able salaries,  to  seise  and  arrest  all  such  persons  whom  they  shall 
find  b^ging  without  such  licence  and  badge,  and  carry  them  before 
the  next  justice,  who  may  commit  the  paity  to  the  stocks  or  otherwise 
as  aforesaid*"    Justices  art  moreover  empowered  on  their  own  view, 
to  cause  such  persons  to  be  seized  and  d^t  with  as  is  above  directed 
for  every  first  and  subsequent  ofifence. 

Whenever  a  poor  person  deemed  worthy  of  having  a  licence  to 
beg,  has  one  or  more  children  under  the  age  of  ten 
years  not    apprenticed   or  otherwise   provided  for,  J^  ^^JSi 
the  age  and  number  of  such  children  are  to  be  inserted  ft>r 
in  tbe  licence,  by  the  person  applied  to  in  such  case,  or 
he  may  '*  at  his  or  their  election  take  such  and  so  many  of  them  as  he 
or  they  shall  think  fit  yrom  tkM  pumty  and  convey  such  child  or  chil- 
dren to  the  committee  of  that  county,  city  or  town,  and  insert  the 
names  of  the  rest  in  the  parents'  license.    If  any  fatherless  or  desert, 
ed  poor  children  under  eight  years  of  age  are  found  strolling  or 
be^ng,  they  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  committee  of  the  particular 
coun^,  city  or  town,  to  be  placed  in  such  charter  school  or  nursery 
as  will  receive  them  when  under  eight,  and  the  rest  to  be  apprenticed. 
The  committee.*  are  required  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
Protestant  Charter  Schools  Society,*  that  they  may  be  informed  from 
time  to  time  when  there  is  accommodation  for  poor  children,  in 
order  that  all  poor  diildren  noay  as  much  as  possible  be  prevented 
^m  strolling,  and  may  be  put  to  trades  or  to  industry." 


•  Ante,  p.  25. 
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As  soon  as  th«  houses  of  indnstrj  are  prorided  and  fornisbed  for 
the  purpose,  the  eorporatioas  are  to  place  therein  so  manj  vagrants, 
sturdy  oe^gars,  ana  vagabonds,  and  so  many  helpless  poor  as  their 
funds  adroit  of;  and  they  are  authorised  to  **  require  and  seise  every 

StreUng  rng^  strolling  vagrant  oapable  of  labour  who  hath  no  place 
bonds  to  bt  tela-  of  abode,  and  who  aoth  not  live  by  his  or  her  labour  or 
jd^tnd  commit-  industry,  and  every  person  above  the  age  of  fifteen  who 
shall  l>eg  publiclv  without  a  licenoe  or  badge,  and 
every  strolling  prostitute  capabte  of  labour,  and  to  commit  the  said 
persons  to  the  divisions  allotted  for  them  respectivdy  in  the  said 
houses,  and  there  to  keep  them  to  hard  labour,  and  compel  them  to 
work,  maintaining  them  jproperly,"  and  inflicting  reasonable  pun- 
ishment when  necessary,  for  the  periods  named  in  the  Act,  vacTing 
from  two  months:  to  four  years. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  revenues  for  the  said  corporations  at 
MoMvtobewo- *^®  outset,  the  grand  juries  are  required  to  present 
Tided  brGniid  i&nually  at  every  spring  aasiaes  in  every  county  of  a  city 
Jarr    FreMot- or  town,  to  be  raised  off  the  lands  and  houses  equally 

'"^  and  nteably,  any  sum  not  less.than  £100  nor  more  than 

£200,  and  in  every  oounty  at  lam  not  less  than  £200,  nor  more 
than  £400,  to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  other  oounty  taxes  are, 
and  paid  to  tiie  corporations  respectively,  without  fee  or  dednotioft 
whatever,  fbr  the  charitable  purpose  of  the  Act  All  rectors,  vksars, 
»nd  inonmbeiita  of  parishes,  are  required  likewise  to  permit  such 
dei^gymen  as  the  respective  corporations  may  appoint  to  preach 
sermons  in  ihtkc  churches  aanuulv,  and  to  permit  eolleottons  to  be 
made  ft>r  the  objects  contemplated  by  ^e  Act 

We  here  see  that  provision  has  been  made,  partly  by  compulsory 
assessment,  f^J  ^  voluntary  oontribmtions^  and  through  the 
instrnmentajtty  of  corporations  especially  appoiivted  for  the  badging 
and  licensing  of  the  poor  to  beg,  for  providing  hospitals^  workhouses* 
or  houses  of  industry  in  every  county  at  laige  and  oounty  of  a  citj 
or  town— for  separately  contnmg  therein  aUe-bodied  vagabonds  and 
disorderly  women  who  are  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour-^-^and  for  the 
maintenance  therein  of  poor  helpless  men  and  women.  Authority 
is  likewise  g^ven  to  seize  any  one  begging  without  a  badge  or  licence, 
and  to  send  such  as  are  above  fifteen  to  tne  house  of  industry  for  pan- 
ishment,  whilst  the  children  are  to  be  placed  at  school  or  put  out  on 
trade  or  service,  and  finally,  persons  are  appointed  at  reasonable 
salaries  to  carry  these  enactments  against  unueensed  begging  into 
effect.* 

Thus  we  see  that  Panpev  Legislation  in  Ireland,  with  thai 
tendency  ever  marking  such  legislation  to  go  hunting  after 
and  to  adopt  at  once,  when  found,  any  and  etery  shift  and  expe- 
dient that  presents  itself  no  matter  how  discredited  by  experi- 
ence elsewhere,  had  recourse  in  1771,  to  the  exploded  croicikeU 
of  the  16th  century  in  England.  Licences  and  badges^  enti* 
Uing  those  possessed  of  them  to  the  high  privilege  of  begging, 
are  provided  for  the  ^^deicrving"  poor,  and  imprisonmeDta, 
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hard  labor,  and  coiporeal  poniehfloent,  for  those  whom  the 
local  authorities  should  adjudge  to  be  fit  but  unwilling  to  work. 
No  reservation  in  the  latter  case  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
favor  of  the  able-bodied  who  could  not  find  work.  To  the 
moie  antiquated  English  crotchets  was  superadded  the  Irish 
one  of  Charles  the  First* s  reign,  constituting  foundling  hospi- 
tals, and  the  ends  of  prosdytism  were  sought  to  be  advanced 
by  classes  diq>osing  not  only  of  foundling  children  at  the  will 
of  the  governors  and  managers  of  the  workhouses,  &c.,  (all 
necessarily  Protestonts),  but  giving  power  forcibly  to  take 
away  from  even  the  licensed  and  badged  beggars  such  and  so 
many  of  their  children  as  the  local  authorities  should  desire, 
and  to  pat  them  in  the  long  notorious  ^^  Charter- schools/*  there 
to  be  brought  up  as  ''  true  Protestants/' 

Our  author  now  comes  down  to  the  Legislative  Unions  and 
with  the  same  oracular  enunciation  which  gives  such  dignity 
to  lA  his  other  solemn  dicia^  expresses  his  high  approval  of 
that  measure — an  approval  which  ooabtless  for  ever  coneludes 
aU  oontroversy  on  the  subject  I     He  then  proceeds  to  notice, 

certaiD  acts  passed  subsequent  to  the  union,  which  it  will  be  requisite 
to  notice,  as  they  shew  the  views  of  the  now  united  Parliament  in 
T^iprA  to  Irdand  and  tiie  relief  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  form  also  ane« 
cetarj  introduction  to  the  more  important  measure  of  1838. 

The  first  of  these  acts  is  the  4l8t  Geo.  8,  cap.  73,  which  directs 
the  mification  of  certain  sums  of  money  granted  bj  Parliament  to 
the  DahKn  Hooietv  and  the  Farming  Societies-^namMv  £4,500  Irish, 
to  the  first  towards  complettng  their  repository  in  Hawkins'-street, 
sad  the  botanic  garden  at  Olasneyio,  and  £2,000  towards  the  purposes 

of  the  filming  societies  for  the  present  year The  45th  Geo. 

3,  cap.  Ill  recites  that  whereas  the  distance  of  many  parts  of  each 
ceimtj  ^m  its  infirmary,  does  not  allow  the  poor  of  those  parts  the 
adrantage  of  immediate  medical  aid,  it  is  enacted  that  where  the 
ffovemors  of  the  county  infirmary  certify  to  the  g^and  jury  that  they 
have  received  firom  private  subscription  any  sum  fbr  establishing  a 
dispensary,  the  grand  jury  may  raise  from  the  county  at  large  an  equal 

ivm  for  the  purpose The  46  G-eo«  III.,  cap.  95,  entitled  <'an 

Act  for  the  more  eff^>ctually  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
the  management  of  infirmaries  and  hospitals."  It  directs,  among 
other  things,  that  with  sanction  of  the  firing  judges  of  assize,  grand 
juries  may  present  and  levy  from  4  to  £7^  towards  building  &c., 
houses  of  industry.  ....  In  1809  the  49  Geo.  III.  c.  101,  enacted 
that  the  lord  lieutenant  might  appoint  nine  commissioners  for  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  such  bog^  as  exceed  500  acres,  and  the  |yracticability, 
node,  and  expense  of  drainii^  them,  &o.,  ftc,  with  a  view  to  provi^ 
dii^  employment  for  the  people,  and  '*  securing  a  supply  of  fiax  and 
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hemp  for  the  linen  manufacture  and  the  use  of  the  navy/'  kc,  &c.« 
(j>p.  73-76.) 

The  64th  Geo.  III.  c.  112,  empowered  grand  juries  to  present  for 
fever  hospitals,  and  the  58th  Geo.  III.  cap.  47»en]arged  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  act,  and  made  "  other  regulations  for  relief  of  the 
suffering  poor."  The  59  Geo.  III.  cap  41,  followed,  appointing  officers 
of  health  to  carry  out  these  and  other  sanitai*y  measures,  and  mean- 
time the  57  Geo.  III.  cap.  106,empowered  the  lord  lieutenuit  to  order 
the  erection  of  lunatic  asylums,    (pp*  77-80.) 

"  The  year  1822  was  a  period  of  much  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the 
3  Geo.  I V .  chapters  3  and  84, were  passed  empowering  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant to  order  advances  from  the  public  Treasury  in  certain  cases, 
anticipatory  of  grand  jury  presentments  for  the  employment  of  the 
poor  ;  and  further  advances  (beyond  the  amount  of  such  presentments) 

for  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  same  object In  1835  the 

6  Geo.  IV.  chapter  102,  levied  £5  on  every  parish  where  a  deserted  child 
was  found,  for  the  maintenance  of  that  child — ^being  the  first  act  to 
give  a  legislative  sanction  to  the  rating  of  a  parish  for  the  relief  of  a 
destitute  class  found  therein,    (p.  80.^ 

Having  thus  enumerated  all  the  acts  actually  passed  previous 
to  1838,  in  any  degree  paving  the  way  for  a  forinal  and  regular 
legislative  provision  for  the  poor,  and  partaking  in  more  or  less 
degree  of  the  nature  of  poor  laws,  our  author  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  reports  of  committees  ou  the  state,  &c.,  of  the  Irish 
poor  in  the  interval  between  the  Union  and  the  year  above 
mentioned. 

In  1804  a  committee  special! v  appointed  to  make  enquiry  *'  respect- 
ing poor  in  Ireland,"  resolved  that,  "  the  adoption  of  a  general  system 
of  provision  for  the  poor  in  Ireland,  by  way  of  parish-rate  as  in  England 
or  in  any  similar  manner,  would  be  highly  injurious  to  that  country, 
and  would  not  produce  any  real  or  permanent  advantage  even  to  th^ 
lower  class  who  must  be  its  objects." — And  they  further  resolved  that 
the  acts  for  establishing  houses  of  industry,  &c.,  &c.,  had  only  been 
very  partially  complied  with-— and  after  dealing  with  a  few  other  mat- 
ters, concluded  their  report  by  recommending  that  the  very  importaut 
objects  referred  to  them  should  be  taken  up  again  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion ;  which  was  not  however  done."     Cpp*  82.83.) 

In  1819  a  committee,  of  which  Sir  John  Newport  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  disease  and  also  into  the 

condition  of  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland They  <*  considered 

the  prevalence  of  contagious  fever  a  calamitous  indication  of  general 
distress,"  and  in  order  to  <'^ prevent  the  migration  of  large  bodies  of 
mendicants  pressed  by  want,  who  fatally  contributed  to  the  general 
diffusion  of  disease,"  they  recommend  that  magistrates,  churchwardens, 
&c.,  **  be  empowered  to  remove  out  of  their  respective  parishes  any 
persons  found  begging  or  wandering  as  vagabonds  ;  or  to  confine  such 
persons  to  hard  labour  for  24  hours,  or^adopt  both  measures ;  and  to 
cause  their  persons  and  clothes  to  be  washed  and  cleansed.*' The 
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QOBmi ttee  then  expreM  tb«r  iDtention  of  prootiediDg  to  en(^uire  into 
the  practicability  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor, 
■Hyj  focilitating  the  application  of  the  funds  of  private  individuals  and 
mociations  for  their  employment  in  useful  ana  productive  labour." 
Tbetr  enqoiriet  under  this  head  were  particularly  directed  towards 
sgrioolture  aod  the  fisheries^  as  beine  the  two  most  important  depart* 
ments  of  labour,  and  as  those  *<  which  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
extension  without  hazarding  re-action."  They  consider  the  reportof  the 
Bog-commission  to  prove  "  the  immense  amount  of  land  easily  reclaim- 
ible  and  convertible  to  the  production  of  grain  almost  without  limit  *' 
---whiJst  *'  the  small  extent  to  which  the  commissioners'  reoommenda- 
tioBS  have  been  acted  upon,  demonstrates  lamentably  that  want  of 
capital  which  in  Ireland  unnerves  all  effort  for  improvement." 

In  1823  another  committee,  with  the  present  Lord  Monteaffle  as 
chairman,  was  appointed  « to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  laoour* 
iv  poor  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  application  of  funds 
of  private  individuals  and  assoeiations  for  employment  of  the  poor  in 
vsmdand  productive  labour."  They  recommended  ''  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fisheries*  erection  of  piers,  formation  of  harbours,  and 
opening  of  mountain  roads.'*  In  conclusion,  admitting  the  danger 
attending  all  in terferenoes  with  industrial  pursuits,  which  prosper  best 
when  left  to  their  own  natural  development^  they  yet  consider  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  constituted  her  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  that  the  aid  of  Government  in  support  of  local  effort  was  there 
^ioUUely  necessary,    (pp,  86-95.) 

At  the  end  of  seven  years — ^in  1830— another  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  ^<  iake  into  eonsidoratton  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland 
and  the  best  means  of  improving  their  cbndition,"  and  they  made  a 
very  elaborate  and  comprehensive  report.     They  estimated  the  un- 
emploved  at  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  population,  and  said 
that  this  fact,  combined  with  the  system  of  managing  land,  "  produced 
misery  aod  suffsring  which  no  lang^uage  could  adequately  describe:" 
•  •  •  •    **  where  the  increase  of  the  population  of  a  country  proceeds 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of  her  wealth  (they  observe)  an 
increase  of  distress  among  the  poor  may  be  concurrent  with  an  aug- 
mentation of  national  wealth/'  and  this  they  considered  to  be  the  case 
of  Ireland.  •  •  •  •  •  Considering  it  impossible  correctly  to  estimate 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  without  looking  into  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  they  give  gpreat  attention 
to  this  oart  of  the  subject.  •  •  •  •  •  After  describing  the  state  of 
those  relations  and  the  causes  of  the  evils  marking  them,  and  of  the 
state  of  distress  of  the  **  ejected  **  tenantry,  they  went  on  to  recommend 
as  remedial  measures,  ''emigration,  the  improvement  of  bogs  and  waste 
lands,  embankment  and  drainage  of  marsh-lands,  prosecution  of  public 
works  on  a  large  scale,  education  of  the  people  not  onlv  in  elementary 
knowledge,  but  habits  of  industry,  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
extension  of  the  fisheries,  and  lastly,  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
poor-laws,  either  on  the  Enelish  or  Scotch  principles,  or  so  modified 
IS  to  be  adapted  to  the  peciuiar  circumstances  of  Ireland."  ^pp.  96- 

m.) 
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We  have  been  compelled  hj  the  limits  of  our  space  very 
greatlv  to  condense  the  foregouig  historic  detail  by  Sir  George 
Nicholls,  preparatory  to  bU  roll  discussion  of  the  existing  poor 
laws  of  Ireland.  The  same  oonsiderations  indaoe  us  to  pass  over 
the  pages  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  the  commissions  of 
education,  and  the  proceedings  and  legislation  in  reference  to 
it,  and  to  be  very  brief  in  noticing  his  review  of  the  proceediogB 
of  the  Irish  poor-law  commission  of  IbSS,  appointed  '^  to  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  and  into  the 
various  institutions  at  present  established  by  law  for  their  relief, 
and  also  whether  any  and  what  further  remedial  measures  appear 
to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor.** 
These  commimoners  made  three  reports,  one  in  July,  1885, 
''on  the  modes  in  which  the  destitute  classes  in  Ireland  were 
supported,  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  those  modes,  and  their 
effect  upon  those  who  give,  and  those  who  receive  relief;*' — 
the  second  report,  in  1836,  '^on  that  part  of  the  enquiry  which 
respects  the  various  institutions  at  present  established  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor;" — and  the  third  and  final  report  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year,  embodying  the  conclusions  they  bad  come 
to.  These  began  with  a  repudiation  of  the  workhouse  sjatem 
as  wholly  unsuited  to  Ireland ;  and  after  ex{ffe8sing  great  doubt 
of  any  species  of  labor-rate,  reeommendtKl  public  works  to 
employ  the  redundant  laboring  population^  and  emigration  a3 
a  safety-valve  when  the  pressure  oecame  excessive,  A  "  Board 
of  improvement  **  was  to  preside  over  these  pubUo  works,  and 
to  cause  surveys,  valuations,  ftc.,  to  be  made  throughout  the 
country— to  enforce  drainage,  fencing,  the  removal  of  naisances, 
including  wretched  cabins^  whose  occupants  were  to  be  provided 
for  elsewhere  partly  at  the  landlord  s  expense — agricultural 
schools,  leases  of  thirty<*oae  years,  charges  on  proper^  for  p«- 
manent  improvements,  &o.,  &c., — and  finally  a  legal  provision 
for  incurables,  lunatics,  idiots,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  poor, 
within  the  walls  of  public  institutions,  and  increase  of  hospitals, 
&a.  The  necessary  funds  to  be  provided  in  part  through  a 
national  rate,  in  part  by  private  associations  recognized  and 
aided  by  the  government—'*  the  plan  of  such  voluntary  associa- 
tions to  be  tned  in  the  ^rsl  instance/* — and  the  subsequent 
rate  if  necessary,  to  be  charged  on  the  land  in  the  first  instance, 
and  afterwards  on  personal  property. 

With  many  and  overweening  professions  of  respect  and  high 
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consideratioiifor  these  oommitBioners  personally  and  collectively, 
Sir  George  Nicholls  treats  their  reports  and  recommendations 
with  very  thinly  disguised  contempt,  and  immediately  proceeds 
to  contrast  them  with  his  own  "  9ug^$tion9  '^  for  an  Irish  poor 
lav,  made  by  him  so  early  as  January,  1886^  at  the  instance  of 
LonI  John  iUissell,  and  made  therefore  long  previons  to  his 
first  brief  visitation  of  this  country.  Of  these  *'  suggestions/' 
our  author  saysj,  (page  130,)  that  "on  perusing  them  now  (1856) 
aflw  80  long  an  intetvalf  he  finds  little  to  alter  in  what  he  then 
v^ntuied  to  suggest.**  As  their  main  points  were  embodied 
in  his  subsequent  legislation^  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  them  a 
separate  review. 

We  now  come  to  that  legislation  itself,  and  its  history  up  to 
the  present  time.  At  page  £22,  and  from  that  to  page  234, 
the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  original 
act^  the  1st  and  2nd  Yictoria,  cap.  56,  ^'  for  the  more  effectual 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland*''  and  its  first  emendation  by  the 
Sod  Victoria,  cap.  1.  passed  in  March,  18S9.  At  pagi^  291  is 
the  next  emendatory  or  **  extension '*  act,  6  and  7  Vict.  cap. 
92 — at  page  830,  to  page  385,  three  additional  acts  passed  in 
1847 ;  four  short  acts  dealing  with  details,  in  1848  and  1849, 
mention  of  which  will  be  found  from  page  354  to  357,  particu- 
larly of  the  kst  of  then,  called  the  '^  Bate^in-Aid  "  act-^the  1 2th 
and  ISth  Victoria,  cap.  104,  (at  page  867,)  '^  to  further  amend 
the  acts  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland,*'  (chiefly 
facUitatiug  eipigratiou,)--tb^  iStb  and  I4th  Vict  c.  14,  rego^ 
latiog  ftdvaattea  to  unions,  at  page  S74f'*^nd  the  14th  and  15th 
Vict»  ebapter  68,  regulating  medical  charities,  at  pages  382-3. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  iudge  for  themselves  whether  the 
results  of  all  this  legislation  have  been  such  as  to  warrant  the 
self-eongratulatioiis  of  its  author,  we  proceed  to  set  out  in  due 
order  of  succession  his  promises  and  vaticinations,  together  with 
of  coarse,  the  receivea  and  established  statements  and  facts, 
official  and  otherwise  eon  nected  with  the  operation  of  his  poor-law. 

In  his  first  IL&pofi,  November,  1837,  he  writes  as  follows  i — 

Meadicancy  and  indlsefiminate  almsgivinff  have  produced  in  Ireland 
results  similar  to  what  indiscriminate  relief  under  her  old  poor-law 
'.  iu  England^l^e  lika  reekleis  ditreg^d    of  Ihe  fbture,  the 


ie  idl^  and  dUord^rly  conduot,  the  aaiae  prw«a#sa  to  outrafe  bavipg 
tbei)  characterized  the  Ungli3h  pauper-lahourer  which  are  now  too 


[erly  conduct,  tne  aaiae  pr^ 

.  the  Ungli3h  pauper-lahoy 

generallj  the  characteristics  of  the  Irish  peasant Jn  the  one 

case  the  new  poor-law  is  rapidly  effecting  a  remedy.— The  corrective 
for  both  will,  I  beUave,  be  found  to  be  etsoBtially  the  same. 
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The  mendicant  in  Ireland  has  now,  (1836^  precedence  oyer  everj 
one  else.  If  the  whole  property  of  Ireland  were  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  cost  would  be  no  more,  but  in  such  case  the  charge 

would  be  equally  borne,  whereas  at  present  it  is  unequal The 

feelings  of  charity  and  gratitude  wnich  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate 
as  the  motive  and  fruit  of  beneyolent  actions,  can  only  exist  between 
individuals  (!)  It  matters  not  whether  the  fund  to  be  distributed  has 
been  raised  by  voluntary  or  legal  assessment,  or  whether  devised  for 
purposes  of  general  charity.  The  application  is  in  each  case  a  trust ; 
It  is  so  distributed  and  received  as  a  right,  not  a  gift. 

At  present  the  burthen  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  the  lower 
classes,  while  the  higher  generally  escape.  Poor-laws  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  English  system  would  go  far  to  remedy  this  inequality. 
Such  a  measure  would  connect  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  so  benefit  both,  and  promote  general  peace  and  prosperity.  The 
desire  now  so  general  for  a  full  participation  in  English  laws,  and 
English  institutions,  will  dispose  the  Irish  to  receive  with  alacrity  any 
measure  tending  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  their  English 
fellow-subjects  (!) 

A  poor* law  in  Ireland  would  help  the  country  through  the  tran- 
sition from  the  system  of  small  holdings,  con-acre  and  the  sub-divisions 
of  land,  to  the  better  practice  of  day-labour  for  wages  and  dependence 
on  daily  labour  for  support. 

A  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  is  moreover  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  suppression  of  mendicacy.  If  the  state  offer  an 
alternative,  it  may  prohibit  begging. 

Much  of  the  waste  land  of  Ireland  is  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
and  the  or  der  and  security  which  a  poor-law  would  tend  to  establish, 
will  encourage  the  application  of  capital  to  such  objects. 

It  appears  then,  I  think,  that  a  poor-law  is  necessary  as  b.  first  step 
towards  bringing  about  improvement  in  the  habits  and  social  condition 
of  the  people.  In  truth  the  reclamation  of  bogs  and  totutes^^TUM 
BSTABLisHMBNT  OF  FI8HBRIB8  AND  MANUPACTUBBS — Improvements  in 
Agriculture  and  the  general  condition  of  the  country, — tmd  lastly^  thb 

ELEVATION  OF  THB  IRISH  PEOPLE  IN  THB  SOCIAL  SCALE,  appear  ALL 
CONTINGENT  UPON  ESTABLISHING  A  POOR  LAW  I  !  !  " — Report  of  1836. 

Tlie  most  superficial  observer  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland — 
now  twenty  years  after  the  foregoing  predictions  were  given  to 
the  admiring  public  of  these  kingdoms — will  be  able  to  estimate 
their  miserable  want  of  value.  The  mendicancy  that  was  to 
be  suppressed  or  to  disappear  of  itself,  is  as  rife  as  ever,  nay 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  more  rife  along  our  streets  and  our 
roads  than  ever.  The  burthen  of  relief  of  the  poor  which  as 
this  pompous  and  egotistical  and  emptiest  of  theorists,  informed 
us,  was  to  be  lightened  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  more  equally 
shared  by  the  higher,  is  heavier  upon  the  former  than  ever. 
Formerly  thev  had  to  give,  and  they  cave  in  obedience  to  the 
duty  positively  inculcated  upon  them  by  their  religion.     Now 
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tbej  have,  in  addition^  to  pay  the  legal  assessment.  We  say 
deliberately,  im  addition ; — for  the  latter  payments  by  no  means 
are  hdd  by  them  to  remit  the  former.  The  poor-law  colleotor's 
receipt  is  not  considered  by  them  a  discharge  from  charitable 
obligations,  and  over  and  beyond  what  it  has  drawn  from  them 
bj  the  force  of  a  haman  law,  the  great  second  precept  of  the 
divine  law,  t4e  '^  maudatum  novum ''  of  the  New  Testament, 
urges  them  to  a  more  wiUing,  but,  of  course,  additional  contri- 
bution. 

Then  comes  the  certain  fact,  that  as  the  poors'  rate  is  first 
enforced  in  its  entirety  upon  and  from  the  occupier y  and  as  the 
state  of  the  law,  and  of  tne  relations  generally  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  this  country,  by  imposing  no  check  to  a  rapacious 
or  a  needy  landlord,  tends  to  sul^ect  the  tenant  in  the  immense 
inajority  of  cases  to  a  rack-rent,  or  what  is  very  nearly  so,  and 
thus  creates  more  than  a  set-off  to  any  possible  demand  for 
abatement  on  his  part  on  account  of  the  landlord's  moiety  of 
poors'  rate,  by  him  so  paid  in  the  first  instance, — ^the  occupier 
and  the  occupier  alone^  has  really  the  burthen  of  this  tax  upon 
him,  and  the  promise  of  *'  a  more  equable  sharing  of  it  by  the 
upper  classes'  turns  out  to  be  a  mj/th  and  a  delusion. 

In  his  present  work  Sir  Qeorge  Nicholls,  although  abating 
not  one  jot, of  his  original  pretensions  to, 

**  Witch  the  world  with  noble  statesmanship* ! 

yet  is  not  altogether  so  frank  in  stating  the  grounds  of  his 
calculations,  (or  miscalculations)  as  in  his  earlier  theses.  We 
read  and  bear  no  more  of  that  celebrated  position  of  his,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  voluntary  gifts  of  potatoes  or  meal  given  out 
at  the  cabin  doors  of  the  peasantry  to  the  poor,  represented, 
according  to  him,  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  money,  the  effect 
and  operation  of  hie  Poor  Law  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  the 
waste  and  indiscriminateness  of  this  mode  of  relief,  and  realising 
by  a  rate  a  portion,  and  only  a  portion,  of  the  just  stated  amount 
in  hard  cash,  to  distribute  it  better,  more  economically  and  more 
efficiently  withal,  than  was  possible  under  the  previous  or  any 
mere  voluntary  system  of  relief  I  To  those  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  who 
knew  how  they  used  to  forecast  and  prepare  for  the  giving  of 
this  relief  in  kind,  by  setting  out  and  cidtivating  a  little  more 
ground  under  potatoes  than  was  likely  to  be  needed  for  their 
own  supply,  and  therefore  how  comparatively  cheap  and  easy 
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this  method  of  contributing  towards  the  poor  wms  to  them,  the 
absurdity  of  the  pretence  to  lighten  their  contribution  by  making 
them  pay  in  money  an  arbitrary  raluation  of  what  really  was 
not  reahsable  in  money,  being  an  almoet  infinitesimal  portion 
of  produce  raised  by  their  own  voluntary  labor,  will  at  once  be 
most  glaringly  apparent.  Its. author  has  evidently  become 
ashamed  <d  it,  and  so  in  his  present  work  he  is  silent  on  the 
subject. 

Quite  of  a  piece  with  such  speculations  and  predictions,  is 
that  embodied  in  the  paragraphs  of  our  last  extract,  which  talk 
of  changing  the  system  of  small  holdings  for  the ''  better  practice 
of  daily  labor  for  wages/'  The  idea  of  throwing  the  whole 
agricultural  population  of  the  country  upon  the,  in  this  country, 
always  uncertain,  scanty  and  fluctuating  resource  of  money 
wages  for  daily  labor,  as  their  means  of  support,  is  too  pre- 
posterous to  need  comment.  Why,  even  at  this  moment,  wnen 
the  gaps,  the  terrible  gaps  of  the  famine  and  pestilence  years 
are  yet  unfilled,  when  the  over^pressure,  as  it  was  called,  of 
population  cannot  be  said  to  be  felt,  when  the  high  prices  for 
agricultural  produce  and  the  abundant  harvests  have  increased 
and  vivified  for  the  time  the  circulation  of  the  country,  there 
are  periods  and  months  of  inaction  and  want  of  employment, 
and  necessarily  must  be ;  and  if  that  be  the  case  now,  how  much 
worse  will  not  the  state  of  things  prove,  when  the  temporary 
incidents  we  have  enumerated  snail  cease,  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  thev  must  cease,  and  give  way  to  less  favorable 
circumstances  P  We  may  equally  dismiss  without  discussion 
the  concluding  part  of  the  extract  where  he  sums  up  the  lau- 
dation of  his  project  by  promising  that  it  would  cause  our  **  bogs 
and  wastes  to  be  reclaimed,''  **  our  fisheries  to  be  worked  and 
developed,''  our  "  manufactures,"  that  died  away  under  the 
general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  to  be  revived  and  made 
to  flourish,  our  general  condition  to  be  wonderfully  and  per- 
manently improved,  and  our  people  to  be  *^  elevated  in  the  social 
scale,"  all  by  the  agency  of  a  legislation  under  ev»y  form  and 
mode  of  which  it  has  inevitably  resulted  that  the  poor,  struggling, 
industrious  man  is  made  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  idle,  the 
lazy,  and  the  improvident,  and  further,  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  numerous  and  costly  staff,  or  Bureaucracy,  to  watch  and  role 
the  prison-like  workhouses  where  the  really  deserving  destitute 
are  mixed  up  with  the  worthless  and  the  vicious — ^tne  honest 
with  the  rogues — the  chaste  and  orderly  with  the  lewd,  the 
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oolmdMl  and  tbe  shaiDoleaa,  and  generatioiui  of  boys  and  girk 
ait  growing  up  without  family-tiea  or  anything  to  bind  them 
tosorietjr,  but  rather  with  enl  feelings  in  their  hearts  at  the 
restraints  and  harshnesses  they  are  subjected  to^  and  the  grudg- 
iog  nature  and  manner  of  the  support  they  receive. 

His  Second ^port^  that  of  November,  18S7,  was  in  its  main 
features  nearly  identiod  with  the  first,  and  confirmatory  of  its 
news  and  proposals.  It  was  thrown  more  into  thef  orm  of  an 
aniwer  to  objections  than  its  predecessor,  but  tbe  objections 
are^  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  not  very  candidly,  or  at  least 
vcrjr  fully  stated.  We  piss  to  the  more  precise  matters  of 
dkinct  and  positive  predictions  and  tested  statistics. 

The  following  was  an  estimate  prepared  by  Sir  Cteorge 
NichoUs  during  the  progress  of  the  roor  Belief  Act  through 
Pariiament,  of  the  expense  of  working  it  as  a  law  : — 

Atsaming  that  there  will  be  a  hundred  Unions,  each  having  a 
Workhouse  citable  of  accommodating  800  persons,  the  pud  oiBcialfl, 
wikh  their  respective  salaries  in  each  Union,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows, vij. :— 


Clerk  of  the  Union,  Anmi 

60  to  £80 

Master  and  Mistress   „ 

60  „ 

80 

Chaplains      ...            „ 

Medical  Offioars  and  Medidnss, ... 

50  „ 
...        100  „ 

80 

Auditor         ...            „ 

ao  „ 

30 

10  „ 

20 

Collector        ...            „ 

60  „ 

70 

60  « 

80 

Porter  and  Assistant    „ 

...                     SKI    99 

80 

Other  Asdstants          „ 

20  H 

30 

Total,  Arom  £450  to  £650. 

for  the  hundred  Unions,  this  would  give  a  total  expenditure  in 
diaries  of  from  45,000/,  to  65,060/.  per  annum ;  or  say,  55,0002.  on 
an  average. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  further  assamed,  that  on  an 
average  throughout  tbe  year,  the  workhouses  will  be  three-parts  full, 
and^e  total  cost  of  maintenance^  clothing,  beddine,  wear  and 
tear,  &c.,  will  amount  to  Is.  6d.  per  head  per  week,  which  is  equal 
to  £3  18e.  or  say  £4  per  head  per  annum  ;  this  will  grive  an  expenditure 
ef  940,000^  per  SBUum,  for  maintenanoe,  &o.,  in  the  hundred  Unions, 
wbidi,  added  to  the  55,000/.  for  salaries,  will  make  a  total  charge  of 
Sd6,000/,  annuallyy  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  ,        , 

The  money  for  building  the  workhouses  is  to  be  advanced  by 
Oovermnent  free  of  interest  for  ten  years ;  and  Is  to  be  repaid  by  annual 
iost^nents  <»f  fire  per  cent  The  cost  of  the  workhouses  has  been 
stated  at  700,000/.,  but  assuming  it  to  amount  to   1 ,000,000/.,  this 
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would  impose  an  additional  charge  of  50,000/.  annnallj,  for  the  Unt 
20  years,  (exclusive  of  the  interest  after  the  first  ten  years  on  the 
then  residue  of  the  principal),  which,  added  to  the  ahove,  makes  an 
aggregate  charge  of  £345^000  per  annum. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  aathor  to  review  at  least  sam- 
marily,  the  successive  annual  Beports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  Ireland  upon  the  working  of  his  law,  from 
1840,  when  the  first  Beport  was  made,  up  to  the  Beport  of 
last  year,  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of  place  here  to  note 
one  striking  instance  of  the  failure  of  our  author's  predictions, 
the  testimony  to  which  failure  we  quote  from  the  Beport  of 
the  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  of  Ireland  in  1851. 
Sir  George  Nicholls  had  promised  that  his  Poor  Law  should 
at  any  rate  prevent  deaths  from  starvation.  Not  in  any 
intentional  reference  to  this,  but  as  incidental  to  their  subject, 
the  Irish  Census  Commissioners  say  in  their  Beporti  Part  Y, 
"  On  the  Tables  of  Deaths,"  page  253— 

In  every  country,  even  in  England^  with  all  its  wealth — with  its 
workhouses  and  its  long  established  public  institutions — deaths  from 
starvation  are  annually  recorded.  Tne  deaths  registered  in  £ngland 
from  privation  of  food,  were,  for  many  years,  u>ove  100  annually  ; 
and  even  in  the  year  1853>  as  many  as  twenty-eight  persons  perished 
there  from  want.  In  the  Irish  returns  made  in  1841,  only  117 
deaths  were  r^stered  from  starvation  for  the  ten  vears  prior  to  that 
period ;  but  from  thence,  according  to  the  registration  made  in 
1851,  deaths  from  this  cause  began  notably  to  tJicrease,  from  187  im 
the  year  1842,  to  5\6  in  1845.  After  that  period  deaths  attributed  to 
starvation  increased  rapidly  so  as  to  amount  to  2,041  for  the  year 
1846 ;  in  1847  they  reached  the  great  height  of  6^058  ;  and  in  the 
two  following  years,  1848  and  1849,*  taken  together  they  amounted 
to  9*395.  In  1850  they  were  even  more  than  in  1846,  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1851  as  many  as  652  deaths  attributed  to  starva- 
tion were  recorded.  The  total  deaths  returned  to  us  under  the  head 
of  starvation  amounted  to  21,770,  the  sexes  being  in  the  proportion  of 
70.6  females  to  100  males. 

In  our  judgment  the  facts  just  stated  would  alone  be 
enough  to  exemplify  and  expose  the  fatal  miscalculations  and 
delusions  under  which  the  Poor  Law  was  introduced  into  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  chiefest  and  most  confident  assurances  given 
us  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  was^  that  it  would  at  any 
rate  put  an  end  to  the  shocking  recurrence,  year  after  year,  of 
deaths  from  absolute  want.  Yet  as  we  have  just  seen  and  are 
told  by  the  Census  Commissioners,  ^'  these  deaths  increased 
notably  after  1S41, — amounting  in  the  mcceeding  year  1842 
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to  nearly  doable  what  they  had  been  in  tAe  icicle  ten  yeare 
from  1831  to  1841^  and  in  1845  to  \it\:^t&[i  four  and  five 
Hmes  that  amount'^  I 

After  that  came  the  famine,  and  of  course  much  is  (o  be 
allowed  in  that  score — still  the  fearful  figure  of  6,058,  for  the 
year  1846,  when  the  famine  had  only  just  begun,  and  the 
resources  of  private  charity  were  not  yet  strained, — and  that 
of  652  for  only  the  fint  quarter  of  1861j  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  were  improving,  and  the  great  previous 
waste  of  life,  the  enormous  emigration,  and  the  large  extension 
of  the  workhouse  system,  ought,  one  would  have  thought  to 
have  reduced  very  low  the  numbers  of  those  obnoxious  to  so 
horrible  a  fate, — these  speak  trumpet-tongued  of  the  real  ineffi- 
cacy  of  the  Poor  Law  for  its  most  obvious  and  loudest  pro- 
claimed purposes,  and  of  its  sad  efficacy  in  drying  tip  the 
previously  abounding  natural  channels  of  benevolence. 

The  First  Beport  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commissioners  was 
dated  the  1st  of  Mav,  18S9,  and  necessarily  contained  little 
beyond  an  account  of  the  steps  taken  preparatory  to  bringing 
the  new  law  into  operation.  The  Second  Beport  dated  SOth 
April,  1840,  brought  the  proceedings  towards  this  end  down 
to  the  25th  Marcb>  in  the  last  named  vear,  by  which  time  the 
number  of  **  Unions"  declared  was  104. 

**  It  was  thought  (says  Sir  George  Nicholls,  p.  245)  that 
thirty  more  Unions  would  probably  complete  the  number  into 
which  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  country  should  be  arrang- 
ed. This  would  be  a  greater  number  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated, but  a  strong  desire  for  small  Unions  was  found  to  be 
very  general ;  and  this  desire  added  to  the  want  of  convenient 
oentrei  and  other  local  circumstances,  led  to  an  increase  of  the 
Bomber  beyond  the  original  estimate.'' 

Sir  Qeorge  Nicholls  has  omitted  in  his  summary  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  of  his  first  Beport,  that  portion  of  it  in  which,  with 
his  usual  unhesitating  confidence,  he  pronounced  that  ei^Aty 
workhouses  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  requirements 
of  Ireland.  In  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be  seen  how  gently 
he  lets  himself  down,  and  how  anxiously  he  endeavors  to  cover 
the  gross  miscalculation. 

The  Third  Beport,  dated  May  1st,  and  reporting  up  to  the 
preceding  25th  March,  1841,  announced  that  127  unions  had 
been  declared,  and  115  workhouses  were  either  built  or  in 
process  of  building.    The  number  of  inmates  in  the  South 
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the  total  number  relieved  during  the  year.  lu  reference  to  tfae^ 
latter  it  is  sufficient  to  state^  that  in  the  year -from  1st  January, 
1842,  to  the  first  of .  January,  1843,  the  total  number  relieved 
was  66,000,  andin  theyearl845, 114,205  persons  were  relieved. 
Theaveragecost  of  the  paupers  in  the  latter  year  was  Is.  5id.  fcMr 
maintenance  and  2|d.  for  clothing,  making  altogether  Is.  8d«, 
that  being  2d.  •  more  than  the  original  estimate,  viz.  Is.  6d. 
weekly  charge  for  each  pauper.   . 

The  succeeding  six  or  seven  years  of  the  History  of  Pocw 
Laws  in  Ireland  form  an  exceptional  period ;  as  the  extraordinary 
Famine,  and  the  extraordinary  measures  hastily  caught  at,  as  it 
were,  and  adopted  to  meet  it,  of  course  disturbed  all  previoos 
calculations,  whether  of  our  author  or  of  any  body  else  whom- 
soever, and  their  operation  and  effects  cannot  be  guaged  and 
judged  of  by  the  ordinary  rules  whereby  to  test  the  efficacy  <Nr 
otherwise  of  a  particular  legislation.  We  therefore  shall  pass 
over  them  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  sad  and  fearful 
history  of  the  terrible  visitation  then  sent  upon  the  country, 
than  to  that  of  Poor  Laws.  It  was  a  time  when,  whether  Poor 
Laws  existed  or  not,  special  and  peculiar  efforts  towards  pro- 
viding means  to  save  life  should  have  been  made ;  and  as  none 
of  its  disasters  or  blunders  can  be  fairly  charged  to  the  account 
of  Poor  Laws,  so  neither  can  any  argument  in  favor  of  those 
laws  be  derived  therefrom,  unless  all  logic  and  reason  be  violated 
by  arguing  from  the  particular  to  the  universal,  from  the  extreme 
case  to  the  ordinary  and  normal. 

We  shall  therefore  leap  over  those  years,  and  come  to  Sir 
George  NichoUs'  review  in  1858,  of  his  handiwork,  in  a  letter 
dated  from  Dublin  on  the  16th  of  September  in  that  year,  and 
addressed  to  his  patron.  Lord  JohnBussell.  Before  proceeding 
to  give  that  letter,  which  will  be  found  at  page  899  of  the  work 
before  us,  we  have  to  make  the  passing  remark  that,  up  to  1846, 
besides  several  controversies  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on 
the  subject  of  the  size  of  Unions,  and  of  Electoral  Divisions- 
matters  that  have  been  hotly  disputed  upon  since  and  are  at  this 
moment  exciting  a  great  deal  of  attention  as  we  shall  presently 
have  to  notice—much  dissatisfaction  had  existed  on  account  of 
the  mortality  of  children  in  workhouses,  the  separation  of  families, 
a  measure  which,  however  considered  essential  in  such  estab- 
lishments, is  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  warm  family  feelings 
of  onr  poor  people, — and  the  increasing  burthen  of  a  young 
population  growing  up  without  social  ties  of  any  kind.     The 
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latter  evil  it  had  alfcadj  been  proposed  to  alleviate  by  a  Govern- 
ment regokted  emigration^  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  rates. 
The  Act,  first  and  second  Victoria,  chap.  56,  the  original  Irish 
Poor  Belief  Act  of  Sir  George  NichoUs,  in  sections  51  and  52, 
empowered  Poor  Law  Guardians,  with  the  consent  of  the 
nle  payers  of  any  electoral  division,  to  raise  and  apply  to  the 
emotion  to  the  colonies  of  poor  persons  belonging  to  that 
division,  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound.  Sir  George  INicholls'  own 
plaQ  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  was  to  have  made  the  provision 
applicable  to  the  entire  Union,  not  to  be  applied  in  detail  to 
electoral  divisions,  but  the  latter  having  been  substituted  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  the  pro- 
vision, till  the  amendment  act  of  1843^  the  sixth  and  seventh 
Victoria,  chap.  92,  further  amended  by  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
Victoria,  chap.  31,  did  away  with  the  restriction  to  electoral 
dirbions  in  the  raising  a  rate  for  emigration,  and  enabled  the 
guardians  to  levy  it  off  the  Union  at  large.  The  first  of  these 
acts  allowed  persons  three  months  in  a  workhouse  to  be  '*  emig- 
rated," (if  we  may  use  the  new  verb  passive  that  is  in  common 
currency  of  conversation  in  this  country)  and  the  second  ex- 
tended the  permission  to  other  persons,  as  well  those  outside 
as  those  less  than  three  months  within. 

Under  these  provisions  a  number  of  young  females  (of  which 
sex  the  overwhelmingproportiouof  juvenile  paupers  were  chiefly 
foand  to  consist)  have  been  from  time  to  time  *''  emigrated"  to 
the  colonies ;  a  proceeding  which  assuredly  no  amount  of  re- 
petition nor  any  lapse  of  time,  nor  indeed  any  casual  amount  of 
what  is  called  good  success,  can  deprive  of  its  startling  and  un- 
natnral  character. 

The  following  is  Sir  George  Nicholk'  letter  of  September, 
1858  :— 

Eleven  years  have  now  passed  since  I  quitted  Ireland.  In  the  in- 
terim the  country  has  suffered  from  famine  and  pestilence,  and  tho 
poor«law  has  been  snbjected  to  a  most  severe  trial.  An  examination 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  country  and  state  of  the  law  cannot 
therefore  fail  of  beinff  deeply  interesting,  and  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  given  more  time  to  it,  if  other  claims  had  permitted. 

The  circumstance  that  now  first  arrests  attention  in  passing 
through  the  country,  is  the  comparatively  small  numbor  of  beggars. 
Formerly  die  roads  were  Imed  with  them,  and  the  traveller  wherever 
be  stopped  was  surrounded  by  clamorous  miserable-looking  solicitors 
of  chanty.  This  is  now  changed.  Beggars  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
roads,  less  frequently  in  the  towns ;  and  are  not  I  think  on  the  whole 
more  numerous  than  in  England.     The  famine  may  have  been  partly 
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the  cause  of  this  change,  but  another,  if  not  tiie  chief  cause,  is  the 
workhouses,  where  the  old  and  feeble,  the  sick  aod  infirm  poor,  are  bow 
supported,  as  tlM  law  designed,  and  as  sound  policy  required  that 
they  should  be.  The  workhouses  are  entirely  occupied  by  this  des- 
cription of  paupers,  and  the  very  roung — there  are  no  able-bodied. 
The  total  number  of  inmates  of  all  classes,  is  now  84,000,  which  is 
about  the  number  I  estimated  at  the  outset  as  requiring  to  b*  provided 
for.  The  coet  of  relief  is  probably,  moreover,  about  the  aame  as  I 
then  estimated  that  it  would  anu)unt  to ;  and  it  is  not  a  littlQ  gratiiv- 
i^g  to  find  that  our  ciUculations  in  these  respects  are  so  far  verified. 

The  poor-law  appears  to  be  now  thoroughly  naturalised  in  Ireland. 
Your  lordship  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  heard  it  spoken  of 
as  I  have  done,  and  that  by  persons  who  did  not  know  me.  and  who 
praised  it  as  having  been  the  salvation  of  the  country,  ezdaimii^. 
*'  What  should  we  have  done  without  it  1 "  Complaints  of  the  expense 
are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  heard,  but  these  are  directed  rather  a^unst 
the  ineauality  of  the  charge,  than  against  the  general  amotint,  some 
electoral  divisions  paying  heavily,  whilst  others  pay  little  or  nothing. 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  English  parishes' 

The  changes  which  have  been  made*  are  not  I  think  all  of  them 
improvements.  Although  the  sub-divisions  of  a  few  of  the  unions  might 
have  been  necessary,  this,  as  well  as  the  sub-divisions  of  the  districts 
of  chargeability,  has,  I  fear  been  carried  too  far — it  has  added  to  the 
working  fHction,  and  swelled  the  agmrtgata  di^arge. 

Whea  settlement  shiJl  be  abolished  in  £pffland,aad  union  rating 
established  instead  of  parochial,  as  I  trust  wiU  ere  long  be  the  case, 
we  may  hope  to  see  a  similar  form  extended  in  Ireland,  which  ^ould 
brinff  the  law  back  nearly  to  what  your  lordship  first  proposed,  aikd 
earried  through  the  House  of  Commons :  and  most  of  the  obanges 
which  were  stmsequently  made,  as  well  as  some  of  those  since  added, 
have  in  my  judgment  served  to  detract  &om  its  simplicity,  aad  tended 
to  impede  its  effective  operations. 

Ail  the  workhouses  which  I  have  seen  are  in  good  order,  and  the 
buildings  in  perfect  condition,  and  such  also  I  am  told  is  the  case  with 
the  others.  It  is  not  a  little  satisfactory  to  find  this  the  case  nftar  the 
complamts  thai  were  made  of  these  builaings^  which  are  now  as  much 
praised  as  they  were  at  one  time  decried. 

The  most  pleasing  circumstance  connected  with  the  workhouse, 
is  the  state  of  the  pauper  children,  who  are  there  educated  and  trained 
up  in  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  aod  industry,  tnstasd  of  being  left 
as  outcasts,  with  every  likelihood  of  their  becoming  i^  burthen,  aod 
possibly  a  baae  to  the  community.  I  wish  you  couid  have  seen  with 
me  some  of  these  workhouse  schools,  and  witnessed  the  benefits  they 
are  conibrriiig  upon  1^  country.  In  the  rural  districts  there  is  little 
difficultjr  in  gettmg  the  boys  o«t  to  serviee  as  soon  as  they  are  of  an 
ase  fit  for  it,  aad  the  girls  now  likewise  generally  obtain  places, 
sTthougfa  not  so  readily ;  but  in  the  la7i;c  towns  th#re  is  still  a  diil- 
oidty  with  the  last;  there  beiiu^  proportionately  Wss  emplpymefit  for 
females  in  Ireland  than  in  England.  A  considerable  number  of  g^irls 
and  young  women  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate  within  the  last  three 
years,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  others  shimld  be  so  assisted  and  aeot 
from  such  of  the  workhouses  as  are  overstocked  with  this  class  of  inmates. 
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With  rMpeot  to  e^igraitoii,  I  think  .that  it  basheen  already  carried 
further  tbaa  was  deurahle.  Thare  appeara  to  be  no  oioeaaof  labowrers 
anjwhere,  and  now  in  the  harvest-season  there  is  evidently  a  want  of 
hands  to  do  the  work>  and  high  waees  are  paid,  as  much  in  some 
iBStftDees  as  2s  and  2s  6d  a-day,  hnt  ^is  is  only  durimg  the  period  of 
nrgtmcjf.  There  U  $tiU  a  want  o/tsertam  and  conHnuous  emplopnent  m 
UrtioBdp  and  the  people  do  mot  mj  iq>on  regular  and  dailj  labour  as 
a  means  of  support.  aJthou^gh  thajr  are*  I  think,  approximating  to  it ; 
and  the  extensiTe  emigration  which  has  taken  place,  will  no  doubt 
help  forward  the  change.  The  rage  for  emigrating,  however,  continues 
ahboogh  the  oooasion  for  it  has  oeased.  it  ^rvades  every  class,  and 
is  stroag^tt  with  the  beat  edtraated  and  mo9t  mtelliffent.  1  found  this 
to  be  the  case  with  the  boys  in  the  workhouse  schools*  The  sharp, 
active,  intelligent  lads  were  all  esger  to  emigrate.  It  was  only  the 
more  dull,  feeble,  and  inert  who  appeared  content  to  remain  at  home* 
Tetl  know  of  no  country  where  labour  can  be  applied  with  the  cer- 
taia^  of  a  better  return.  Labour  is  here  in  fact  the  thing  chiefly 
needed.  It  is  Imposttble  to  pass  threiigh  Ireland  without  seeing  this, 
and  lamenting  the  omission. 

It  is  encoura^ng  to  reflect,  however,  that  were  there  less  room 
for  improvement  in  this  and  other  respects,  there  would  be  less  incen- 
tive to  ezertio«  $  and  when  the  rage  for  emigration  whidi  still  prevails 
shall  have  subsided,  as  aoheide  it  will»  we  may  with  greater  confidence 
expect  that  the  energies  and  iooreased  intelhgenoe  of  the  people  will 
be  turned  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  country*  in  which  they  will 
assuredly  find  a  ricn  reward,  and  in  furtherance  of  which  they  will* 
in  the  poor-law,  have  a  valuable  auxiliary,     pp,  399^02. 

One  of  tbe  moet  anting  pomto  in  ibis  amiuiDgspeciinen  of 
high-flown  aeU-gtatnlatioQ,  ia  that  of  the  near  proportion  between 
the  nnmber  aotQtUy  in  the  workhoneea  '^of  all  dasset,"  aa  he 
aays,  in  185S,  and  tbe  nnnber  wbicb  in  1886-7  be  calculated 
aa  the  probable  amount  ^^  requiring  to  be  provided  &?  I  ^* 
Tbe  eSeote  of  the  famine  and  emigKition  are  altogether  ignored, 
aa  alao  tbe  evident  fact  tJbat  but  for  their  tremendoua  operation 
in  diminishing  the  cha9^  from  which  the  ranka  of  pauperism 
are  recmkad,  one  more  of  hie  *'  grand  miatakea  '^  would  have 
been  exposed*— not  even  our  author's  self-assurance,  superabun- 
dant aa  it  was  and  is^  having  nerved  him  to  assert  that  he 
had  foreseen  and  forecast  the  extiAordinary  events  that  were 
to  happen  and  had  shaped  his  oalcubtions  aocordiogly. 

The  assertion  of  the  great  dimimUion  of  beggars  may  beoon- 
fideutlj  left  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  especially  of  sneli 
of  them  aa  have  seen  m«<d»  of  the  interior  of  Ireland.  Passing 
over  hia  remarks  m  tbe  '^  naturalisation  of  the  Poor  Iiaw  in 
Inland/'  (whatever  that  meansi)  and  on  the  great  discovery 
that  without  some  species  of  compulsory  assessment  like  that 
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under  the  poor-law^  the  extraordinary  season  of  distress  would 
ha?e  been  yet  more  disastrous—^  conclusion  that  proves  nothing 
but  that  an  extreme  case  requires  an  extreme  measure  to  meet 
it,  we  come  to,  his  remarks  about  the  children  in  workhouses. 
Taking  leave  to  deny  the  success  of  their  treatment  in  ''  incul- 
cating habits  of  order,  cleanliness  and  industry,''  qualities  that 
are  in  a  multitude  of  instances  found  to  be  peculiarly  wanting 
in  those  taken  into  private  employment  out  of  the  workhouse ; 
(and  so  wanting  for  the  simple  reason  that  cleanliness,  industry, 
&c.  are  inculcated  upon  them  necessarily  as  ia»ks,  and  are 
associated  in  their  minds  with  the  constraint  and  the  harshness 
of  their  former  places  of  abode) — we  appeal  to  every  right  and 
manly  and  humane  feeling  against  the  coldblooded  satisfaction 
with  which  he  talks,  and  further  recommends  the  exporkition^ 
like  sheep  or  cattle  of  *^  girls  and  young  women*'  far  away  and 
for  ever  away  from  relatives,  friends,  and  country,  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  colonies.      No  doubt  this  really  compulsory  and 
(considering  the  dangers  that  beset  young  females  away  from 
their  natural  protectors  and  friends,)  most  cruel  and  perilous 
expatriation  has  been  resorted  to  by  various  boards  of  guardians 
throughout  the  country,  but  so  has  the  starvation  scale  of  diet 
in  some  unions,  and  so  have  other  proofs  been  given  by  boards 
of  guardians  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  the  almost  in- 
evitable hardening  of  the  heart  and  development  of  selfishness 
which  result  from  being  mixed  up  with  the  working  of  the  poor 
law,  more  generally,  (as  is  easily  conceivable,)  among  the  smal- 
ler ratepayers  on  the  boards,  but  not  by  any  means  infrequently 
among  their  superiors  in  weiedth  and  condition.    But  no  matter 
by  whom  adopted,  or  where,  or  to  what  extent  put  in  practice, 
the  startling  and  unnatural  and  really  cruel  character  of  the 
expedient  remains  unchanged  and  unaeniable. 

We  would  pray  the  attention  of  those  who  are  most  disposed 
to  look  with  approval  on  Sir  George  Nicholls'  words  and  acta, 
to  passages  in  the  second  last  paragraph  of  his  just  quoted  letter 
o(  1858.  As  we  read  that  paragraph  it  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  the  following  propositions,  viz:  1st — Emigration  has  gone 
too  far,  and  there  is  no  excess  of  labourers.  2nd — Wages  are 
high,  but  only  during  the  period  of  urgency.  3rd — Certam  and 
continuous  employment  is  still  wanting  in  Ireland,  and  the 
people  "  do  not  rely  on  regular  and  daily  labour  for  support/' 
4th— The  extensive  emigration,  (although  the  necessity  for  it 
has  ceased,)  leiU  help  forward  the  change.     5th — Sir  George 
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Nieholk  imows  of  no  counirjf  where  labour  can  be  applied  with 
ike  certainty  of  a  better  return  !  I ! 

We  confess  to  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  all 
this !  A  not  very  remote  probability  may  be  that  it  had  really 
BO  very  definite  and  consistent  meaning  in  our  author^s  own 
mind.  If  we  are  to  believe  that  it  had,  tjiere  remains  only  to 
remark,  that  he  has  then  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  the 
endeavour  to  convey  his  meaning  to  others.  If,  as  he  in- 
forms Lord  John  Bussell,  ''  Emigration  has  gone  too  far,  and 
there  is  no  excess  of  laborers,'*  what  necessity  can  there  be 
for  invoking  the  aid  of  Emigration  to  ''  help  forward  the  de- 
wed change ''  of  getting  the  people  "  to  rely  on  regular  and 
daily  labor  for  their  support *' ?  If  there  "be  still  a  want 
of  certain  and  continuoue  employment  in  Ireland,''  how  can 
the  people  "be  brought  to  rely  for  support  onregular  and  daily 
labor"  ?  And  since  he  seems  to  consider  that  it  was  his  es- 
pecial  office  and  mission  to  lecture  and  enlighten  us,  why  hoe 
Me  not  explained  to  us  the  causes  of  this  want,  and  the  means  of 
temoving  fchem  and  of  supplying  to  it  ?  The  question  is  one 
of  most  grave  importance,  for  if  with  so  reduced  a  population 
as  at  present  a  serious  want  of  employment,  at  least  of  **  con* 
slant  and  continuous'^  employment  is  felt,  what  will  not  be  the 
case  when  population  has  increased  again  ? 

We  sbali  attempt  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  he  has  not  at- 
tempted to  meet,  and  if  our  solution  be  wrong,  by  all  means  let 
its  error  be  shown,  and  let  him  thus  complete  his  task  of  instruc* 
tion.  To  as  it  appears  that  the  undoubted  ^*  want  of  constant  and 
oontiiiuoas  employment  **  in  Ireland  is  mainly  referable  to  two 
causes,  viz  : — First,  the  general  impoverishment  of  this  country, 
owing  to  the  large  drains  of  money  in  absentee  rents,  surplus 
revenue  (i.  e*  surplus  after  defraying  the  very  moderate  Govern- 
ment Expendi  tore  m  Ireland)  and  payments  for  imported  English 
Qaoufactores,  our  own,  with  a  comparatively  small  exception  in 
Bdbst,  being  long  annihilated.  Second,  the  insecurity  of 
tenure  under  which  our  farmers  hold  their  lands.  They  are 
driven  to  the  practices  of  hoarding,  or  investing  in  sayings* 
banks,  &c.,  because  if  they  were  to  expend  their  monies  in  im- 
provements, (whereby  additional  employment  would  of  course 
be  given  in  the  best  and  most  natural  way  to  the  labouring 
popolation,)  they  could  not  depend  on  being  allowed  to  reap 
the  profits.  The  present  state  of  the  law  between  landlord  and 
tenant  is  notoriously  such,  that  the  man  who  lays  out  his 
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capital  in  improving  his  farm,  does  ao  indisputably  at  k  risk  and 
most  commonlj  at  a  certain  loss ;  as  in  the  vaet  tnajority  of 
oases  either  his  rent  is  raised  at  once  upon  him,  or  his  form 
given  to  the  best  bidder  without  any  compensation  to  him. 
And  it  is  equally  notorious  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  procuring 
an  amendment  of  the  law,  as  the  extravagant  demands  <nade  or 
one  side^  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  other,  and  the  natural 
very  great  difficulties  of  the  question  itself,  have  conspired  to 
deprive  us  of  hope. 

Whether  Sir  George  Nicholls' absolute  silenceoa  these  points, 
a  silence  remarkable  throughout  his  works,  be  the  resmU 
simply  of  what  the  French  term  "  une  ignorance  crasse"  or  of 
a  reluctancetospeakwhat>to  hisemployersandfautorsyaredoobt' 
less  unpalatable  truths^  we  will  not  stop  to  consider,  but  tutn^  ere 
we  conclude  this  paper,  to  a  few  statisti<^  illustrative  of  what 
may  be  called  the  mecianical  working  of  his  Poor  Law.     We 

five  along  with  them  a  few  similar  collections  of  figures  for 
Ingland  and  Scotland  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws  there. 

The  first  of  these  tables  is  exclusively  a  statement  for  Ireland, 
beginning  with  the  Poor  Law  year,  ending  September,  1S45,  al 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Pamine,  and  contrastii^  the 
then  existing  state  of  things  with  tliat  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  31st  December,  18J}9,  when  the  famine  and  distress 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  their  culminating  point.  The 
comparison  is  then  carried  on  to  the  12  months  ending  81  st 
December,  1855,  when  the  visitation  was  past  away,  and  things 
ha(l  returned  to  something  of  a  normal  state. 


Vetrs. 


In  w  orkboose    Oatslde. 


15th  Sept.    : 
1844  to  ditto 


^845. 


1st  Jan.  to 
3l8t  Decern 
T849. 


•( 


Ditto  1855 


PAUPERS. 


Maintenanee  Sttaortos 


and  Clothing 


I  No  out- 
74,665     door  relief  159,827 
!  in  1845. 


932,284     1,210,482 


1.476,898 


9,794       35,432 


£ 
437,544 


and 
Cliargea. 


Otherexpeu- 
sea  as  Law 
lullg,  Ac. 


£ 

30,892 


£ 

700,753 


£ 
247,715 


Cxpeodil 


£ 
42,034 


Not 
specified 


£ 
292.733 


2.177.651 


£ 
686,259 


Hence  it  appears  that  salaries,  and  other  expenses  of  the  Poor 
Law  system,  amounted  in  1845  to  fully  one-half  of  the  sum 
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aetaallj  expendad  in  maintenance  and  clothing  of  the  poor;  and 
that  in  1855^  the  xsQ^t  normal  ^oa^t  in  the  foregoing  table^  they 
aoKMinted  to  a  good  deal  more  than  one-half.  And  this  is  the 
Jesuit  and  proof  Sir  George  NicholU  promised  of  the  superior 
#e0iofli^,  according  to  him^  of  a  sjstem  of  /eyo/r^^i^  over  that 
of  voluntary  charity  ! 

The  following  are  the  statements  for  England  in  the  years 
1852  and  1856  respectively,  and  subjoined  is  a  similar  one  for 
Scotland :— 


Pftapers  rellered 
1     Workhoaae. 

Ditto  oaMde. 

Toul  munber 

Expenditure. 

1852              106,413 

728,011 

834,424 

£4,897,685 

1856        1      125.597 

752,170 

877,767 

£5,890,041 

0GOTLA.KP. 


1852 

99,637 

46,601 

146,338 

£535,863 

1856 

100,500 

42,863      ' 

143,363 

£611,785 

Thos  in  the  three  countriea  the  inevitable  tendency  of  Poor 
Law  expendttnre  towards  increase,  and  an  increase  dispropor- 
tioned  to  any  increase  in  thennmber  of  paupers  relieved,  is 
plainly  viable.  In  England,  with  a  four  years'  increase  of  pau- 
pers amowting  only  to  32,000  (on  a  total  of  878,000),  the 
inciease  of  expenditure  is  oAe  million  1  And  in  Scotland,  with 
a  positive  deereane  in  the  number  of  paupers,  there  is  an  iatcrease 
of  £80,000  in  the  expenditure  1 

In  Ireland,  as  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  back  to  the  first 
of  the  foregoing  tables,  that  whereas  on  a  population  in  184»5, 
<^  8,S00,000,  we  had  only  74,665  pampers,  oosting  the  count^ry 
£292,733 — we^  had  in  1855,  on  a  population  of  siae  millioM^ 
no  less  than  305,000  paupers,  costing  us  £685,259. 

That  this  country  is  not  quite  so  content  with  liis  Irish  Poor 
Law  as  Sir  Oeoi^  Nicbolls  would  perauade  bis  English  readeff. 
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is  sufficiently  evident  to  all  who  read  the  Irish  provincial  papers. 
These  latter  constantly  teem  with  complaints  of  its  pressure, 
the  extravagance  of  the  expenditure  under  it,  and  the  arbitrary 
and  injurious  interferences  of  the  Head  Commissioners  in  Dublin. 
The  metropolitan  unions,  (North  and  South  Dublin,)  have 
their  own  particular  grievances,  which  they  have  abundant 
opportunities  of  proclaiming.  The  general  body  of  Poor  Law 
Guardians  throughout  Ireland  have,  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
made  a  special  occasion  of  their  own,  for  proclaiming  those 
matters  of  complaint  which  are  common  to  them  all.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  from  the  nev^spaper  accounts  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  although,  as  inevitably  happens  in  such  large  and 
mixed  assemblages,  there  was  a  want  of  deiiniteness  and  precision 
in  the  representations  ultimately  agreed  to,  and  an  omission  of  naany 
important  matters  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  a  perusal  of  these 
brief  extracts  will  be  found  to  support  our  assertion,  that  the 
Poor  Law  does  not  sit  so  easy  upon  us  as  our  author  declares  : — 

PROPOSED     AMALGAMATION    OF    POOR   LAW    UNIONS — DEPUTATIOH  TO 
THE  LORD  LIKUTBNANT. 

A  deputation  of  poor  law  guardians,  appointed  at  the  general  meet- 
ing of  guardians,  held  on  the  30th  of  January  at  the  Commercial 
Buildings,  relative  to  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  and  the  redaction 
of  establishment  charges,  waited  yesterday  upon  the  Lord  Lientenmnt 
at  Dublin  Castle.  His  Excellency,  who  was  attended  by  Colonel 
Larcom,  Mr.  F.  Howard,  and  the  A.D.C/s  in  waiting,  received  the 
deputation  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Presence  Chamber.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  members  of  the  deputation  : — 

J.  L.  W.  Naper,  Samuel  Vesey,  D.L.»  county  Tyrone ;  A.  0*ReiUy, 
D.L.,  county  Cavan;  R.  T.  fruell,  J.P.,  D.L  ,  county  Wicklow; 
A.  S.  Hussey,  D.L.,  county  Meath  ;  R.  H.  Beauchamp,  V.C,  Clare ; 
Fitzstephen  Dwyer,  J.P.,  Borrisokane,  county  Tipperary  ;  W.  0*Ma- 
hony,  Youghal,  Cork  ;  Thomas  M.  Commins,  J.r.,  Cork  county; 
George  Greene,  V.C.  Clonmel  j  Wm.  Gilbert,  Rathdrum ;  James 
Coates,  D.L.,  J.P.,  county  Down  ;  John  Wingfield  King,  D.L.>  J.P., 
Sligo ;  John  Blundell,  Bart.,  county  Kilkenny  ;  James  Harden,  D.L. 
and  J.  P.,  county  Armagh  ;  F.A.Knox  Gore,  Col.  Lieutenant  of 
Sliffo  •  E.  K.  Tennison,  Lieutenant  of  Roscommon ;  A.  H.  Stritcb, 
J. P.,  Longford  ;  John  J.  Sullivan,  Limerick ;  G.  A.  Boyd,  D,L., 
Middleton  Park,  Westmeath  ;  Henry  Masters,  Lieut  Colonel,  Long- 
ford;  Lord  Dnnally,  D.L.,  Kilboy,  Nenagh ;  John  Bayly,  D.L., 
Dobsborough,  Nenagh  ;  Wm.  S.  Trench,  county  Monaghan ;  John 
P.  Byrne,  county  Dublin  ;  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  Bart.  ;  P.  Creagh, 
H.  J.  M'Farlane,  Captain  Lindsay. 

The  deputation  having  been  introduced,  J.  L  Naper,  Chairman  of 
the  meeting,  addressing  his  Excellency,  read  the  following  memorial  i 
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"  To  His  Excellency  George  Frederick  William  Hovoard^Earl  of  Carlisle, 

K.O.  Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland, 
"The  Memorial  of  the  Deputies  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Boards 

of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  assembled  at  a  meeting  held  in  Dublin  on 

the  30th  Jan.,  IS57, 

''Sheweth — That  memorialists  having  met  in  Dublin  to  consider 
the  existing  evib  in  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  in  this  country, 
and  having  confeiTcd  together,  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  Excellency's 
attention  to  the  following  circumstances: — 

••  That  there  is  at  present  a  superabundant  and  very  unnecessary 
amoiint  of  indoor  accommodation,  exceeding,  by  about  four  times,  what 
is  required,  and  this  at  a  period  when  not  only  pauperism  but  the 
population  is  on  the  decrease,  there  being  only  53,000  inmates  of  work- 
houses in  the  163  unions  in  Ireland,  being  one-fifth  of  the  number 
in  1851,  the  number  then  being  250,000.  And  whereas  in  68  unions 
there  are  only  8,625  inmates ;  the  establishment  charges  in  these  unions 
alone  amount  to  over  £58,485  per  annum,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  sum  mifi^ht  be  saved  to  the  country  by  an  amalgamation  in  some 
cases  and  by  the  reduction  of  establishment  staffs  in  others. 

"  Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  the  law  obviously  requiring 
amendment,  we  beg  leave  to  request  your  Exoellencv  to  apprise  the 
goreroment  of  the  necessity  of  applying  some  remedy  by  legislative 

enactment  to  the  evils  of  which  we  complain." 

•  •  • 

Mr.  A-  O'Reilly  remarked  that  the  great  point  at  present  was  to 
reduce  the  excessive  establishment  expenditure.  When  the  war  was 
over  the  war  establishment  was  reduced,  and  so  when  the  necessity 
for  a  large  poor  law  machinery  in  workhouses,  was  at  an  end  the  ex- 
penses should  be  reduced. 

•  •  •  *  *  • 

Mr.  Dwyer  said  that  from  the  way  the  children  were  brought  up 
under  the  present  system  in  the  workhouses  they  neither  made  good 
labourers  nor  good  soldiers. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Naper,  checked  the  further  ebullition  of 
9uch  complaints  as  those  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  Mr.  Dwyer,  by 
reminding  all  present  that  for  the  sake  of  unanimity  they  had, 
at  their  previous  meeting,  agreed  strictly  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  statements  of  the  memorial. 

There  is  one  fearful  consideration  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  upon  which  we  have  not  as  yet  touched, 
and  which  we  have  not  now  either  the  space  or  the  desire  to 
enlarge  upon.  It  is  that  of  the  demoralisation  of  young  females 
in  tlie  workhouses.  Virtuous  honest  girls  are  thrown  into  the 
company  and  close  companionship  of  the  most  depraved  and 
wretched  of  their  sex,  and  contamination  too  frequently  follows. 
Add  to  this,  that  ofBcials  and  even  guardians  of  the  workhouses 
have  been  known  to  have  abused  their  position  and  opportu- 
nities, to  gratify  their  vilest  passions  among  the  unfortunate 
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female  inmates.  And  not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  many  work- 
houses in  various  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  well  known  that  procu- 
resses for  houses  of  ill-fame  have  gone  in  for  the  purpose,  (in 
a  number  of  instances  only  too  successfully  aocomplished,)  of 
recruiting  among  the  young  female  paupers  for  the  infamoas 
establishments  to  which  they  themselves  belonged,  or  by  which 
they  were  employed ! 

The  conclusion  we  would  come  to  upon  all  this  id)  that  Sir 
George  Nicholls  has  been  at  least  premature  in  sounding  the 
note  of  triumph,  as  he  does  in  the  work  before  us,  upon  his 
Poor  Law  for  Ireland.  It  has  not  delivered  us  from  beggars,  it 
has  increased  enormously  the  exactions  from  us  towards  the  sup- 
port of  pauperism.  It  is  year  after  year  becoming  in  itself 
more  costly.  It  is  rearing  up  in  the  workhouse  young  genera- 
tions without  one  kindly  tie  to  bind  them  to  society,  but  rather 
with  rancour  towards  it  in  their  hearts.  It  expatriates  or 
demoralizes  too  many  of  the  young  females  who  are  aban- 
doned to  its  tender  mercies.  It  hardens  the  hearts  of  the  rate- 
paying  classes,  and  creates  evil  feeling  between  them  and  the  in- 
creasing class  of  recipients  of  relief.  And  we  almost  feel  as  if 
mocking  the  real  impoverishment  of  our  people  if  we  allude  even 
in  passing,  to  the  total  and  utter  failure  of  Sir  Gleorg«  NichoUs* 
promises  of  abounding  and  overflowing  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial^ and  agricultural  prosperity,  all  to  be  brought  about  bv  the 
magical  agency  of  Poor  Laws  !  Truly  the  "  Case  of  Ireland**  is 
sad,  not  only  as  regards  the  old  grievance  of  Molyneux*s  time, 
"  her  being  bound  by  acts  of  Pariiament  in  England,'*  but  as 
having  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  points  of  her  l^s- 
lation  made  over  as  a  hobby,  and  a  matter  of  rash  and  random 
experiment,  to  a  puffed-up,  hard-headed  theorist  and  sciolist  in 
political  and  social  economy,  like  Sir  George  Nicholls  1 
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In  these  oar  days,  and  amongst  this  our  people  of  habitues 
rf  the  Italian  opera,  when  the  legitimate  drama  is  at  a  discount, 
snd  Shakespeare  is  laid  aside  for  the  quatrains  of  Italian  impro^ 
ffiitUori,  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  cause  to  be  anpreciated, 
the  early  efforts  of  the  French  to  establish  a  national  represen- 
tation oip  theatrieal  music  amongst  themselves.  Notwithstand- 
iag  the  talents  of  Balfe  and  Wallace^  and  numerous  others, 
oar  own  English  opera  has  be^n  completely  thrown  intp  the 
shade;  it  is  not  the /em,  it  does  not  possess  the  foreign  twang,  and 
mostyield  to  the  imperative  mandateof  fashion,  Innothingaretbe 
Bflgtiah  so  slavish  to  conventionalities,  as  in  their  theatre-going; 
not  that  we  mean  to  say,  the  music  of  these  foreign  performances 
nay  not  be  superior  to  many  of  our  own,  but  out  of  every  hun- 
dred spectators  there  arc  not  perhaps  two,  who  understand  the 
aeatting  of  the  words,  or  can  follow  the  singer  through  his 
part  A  blind  subservience  to  a  public  furor  hurries  them  on, 
and  they  sit  out  the  evening  with  open  eyes  and  mouths,  catching 
at  the  pantomimie  gestures  of  the  singers,  and  now  and  then 
recognizing  an  aria,  which  they  have  most  probably  picked  up 
from  the  Wrel-organ  of  a  strglling  Savoyard.  There  is  unfor* 
tonately  Tery  little  encouragement  given  to  the  improvement  of 
native  talent  in  this  direction,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we 
are  immeasurably  inferior  in  our  musical  knowledge,  tastes,  and 
capabilities,  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Spaniards.  In  Germany  long  since,  musical  universities  and 
a^emies  have  been  established,  which  by  a  regular  system  of 
education,  train  up  professors  and  develope  native  talent,  while 
in  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  it  is  considered  as  necessary  a  part 
of  polite  learning  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the 
mosical  art,  as  it  has  been  in  these  countries,  to  be  somewhat 
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proficient  in  Greeks  Latin,  and  a  little  mathematics.  It  is  to 
be  admitted,  however,  that  of  late  the  tastes  of  our  people  ha? e 
been  very  much  improved  in  this  direction,  and  especially  in  this 
our  city  of  Dublin,  where  so  many  Concert,  Glee,  Madrigal, 
and  other  musical  societies  have  sprung  up,  and  promise  to 
humanize  the  rough  elements  of  our  national  character. 

Italy  has  been  the  mother  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe 
in  most  of  the  arts,  which  embellish  the  life  of  man  in  those 
ages.     Painting,  Sculpture,  Poetry,  Musia,  the  Drama,  and 
finally,  the  Opera,  have  all  had  their  infancy  in  her  realms, 
when  the  dawn  of  civilization  had  dissipated  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  since  then  they  have  been  propagated  from 
clime  to  clime,  from  her  as  from  a  centre.     As  modern  comedy 
and  tragedy  owe  their  origin  to  the  representations  of  sacred 
mysteries  in  public,  in  booths,  at  fairs,  and  markets,  so  the 
opera  was  initiated  in  Florence  about  the  year  1449,  by  dra* 
matic  pieces  with  musical  interludes,  in  which  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  patriarchs  and  saints  were  held  up  to  an  admiring 
audience.     Subsequently  profane  subjects  were  introduced,  as 
for  instance,  a  comedy  called  La  Calandra,  which  was  got  up  by 
the  Cardinal  Bernard  de  Bibienne  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Pope  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  under  the  direction  of  one  Balthazar 
Peruzzi,  in  the  year  1516.    The  Orfeoof  Politian  is  also  refer- 
red to  somewhat  about  this  date.     But  these  performances  only 
resembled  our  ballet  operas  of  the  present  day,  with  occasions 
arias  introduced,  the  recitative  not  being  sung.     The  application 
of  harmonized  music  to  the  recitative,  has  been  attributed  to  two 
authors,  with  rival  claims  to  invention,  Ottavio  EinucciDi  of 
Florence,  and  Jacopo  Peri,  who  brought  out  a  musical  drama 
called  Dafne,  in  the  same  city  in  the  year  1597.     At  Rome  the 
first  operatic  performance  entirely  sung  was  produced  in  1600, 
entitled  "il  rappresentazionedell'Animaedelcorpo,'^  in  which 
the  personages  were  allegorical.     The  favorite  subject  of  all 
the  early  authors,  seems  to  have  been  the  mythical  adventures 
of  Orpheus,  as  appears  by  the   Orfeo  of  Politian,  Rinuccini, 
Mouteverde,  and  others,  and  which  was  introduced  subsequently 
in  various  shapes  on  the  French  stage.     The  orchestra  of  this 
period  was  of  a  most  original  description,  consisting  of  the  viol 
de  gamba,  an  instrument  which  approached  in  construction  the 
violoncello  of  our  days,  the  harpsichord,  ancestor  of  the  piano, 
and  guitars  and  flutes,  all  of  which  were  played  behind  the  scenes, 
forming  but  a  very  weak  accompaniment  to  the  singers. 
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The  Oratorio  also,  the  progenitor  of  the  opera,  was  brought 
to  some  degree  of  perfection  in  this  age,  particularly  by  Alessan- 
dro  Stradella,  whose  fame  as  a  musician  was  fully  established  at 
Venice  by  his  "  San  Giovanni  Battiata^^  and  whose  romantic 
adventures  and  death  deserve  some  notice  here.     His  renown 
as  a  musician  caused  him  to  be  engaged  by  a  Venetian  nobleman, 
to  instruct  a  young  lady  named  Hortensia,  whom  the  Patrician 
had   inveigled   from    her  family.      The  lady    preferred   the 
frofsMore  to  the  noble,  and  the  pair  fled  to  Naples,  and  subse- 
quently to  Bome.     Here  they  were  traced  by  two  assassins,  sent 
by  the  Venetian  to  avenge  the  insult  and  dispatch  Stradella, 
and  who  entered  a  church,  where  the  musician  was  conducting 
an  oratorio,  with  the  determination  of  accomplishing  their  fell 
purpose.     Such,  however,  was  the  beauty  of  the  music,  and  its 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  assassins,  that  they  relinquished 
their  design,  and  even  discovered  the  whole  plot  to  Stradella, 
advising  him  at  the  same  time  to  fly  to  safer  quarters.     He 
repaired  to  Turin,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy.   Two  other  villains,  however,  were  hired,  and 
succeeded  in  leaving  their  victim  in  an  apparently  hopeless  state 
in  the  ducal  palace.  Still  he  recovered,  and  the  Duchess,  in  order 
to  remove  all  further  possibility  of  separating  the  lovers,  had  them 
publicly  united  at  her  court,  and  constantly  guarded  within  its 
precincts.     The  vengeance  of  the  Venetian  did  not  yet  slumber ; 
he  despatched  another  brace  of  murderers  in  pursuit,  and  after 
some  years,  when  Stradella  was  obliged  to  go  to  Genoa  on  some  ur« 
gent  affairs,  they  succeeded  in  stabbing  to  the  heart  the  luckless 
pair,  as  they  lay  sleeping  one  early  morning  in  each  other^s  arms. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  1670,  and  is  a  striking  trait  both  of 
the  Italian  love  for  music,  and  the  Italian  love  for  revenge, 
still  subsisting  at  the  present  day. 

Binuccini  had  come  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Italian  company  at  her  court,  in 
the  year  1577.  Ballets  were  the  principal  performances  at  this 
period,  one  of  which  was  brought  out  at  the  marriage  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Joyeuse  with  Mademoiselle  de  Vaudemont,  under  the 
direction  of  Balthasarini,  the  best  violin  player  of  his  time,  in 
the  year  1581.  The  Cardinal  Mazarin  was,  however,  the  first  to 
introduce  the  complete  opera,  in  1645,  by  causing  to  be  represent- 
ed  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  retit  Bourbon  an  Italian 
piece  entitled.  La  Festa  iheatrale  de  la  finta  Pazza,  and  in 
1M7  another,  Orfeo  i  Euridiee,  by  an  Italian  company.     Three 
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years  afterwards,  Pierre  Comeille  produced  a  tragedy  called 
Androm^de,  in  getting  up  which  great  expense  wag  gone  to  in 
machinery,  dresses,  &c.  It  was  played  before  the  Queen  Anne 
d'Autriche,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation.  The 
whole  piece  was  not  sung,  but  the  recitative  was  intermingled 
with  airs,  somewhat  in  tue  style  of  the  ancient  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  Ballets,  however,  continued  to  be  the 
favorite  amusement  of  the  Court,  the  verses  of  them  being 
composed  by  some  of  the  best  authors,  and  the  characters, 
divinities,  heroes,  shepherds,  and  other  personages,  represented 
by  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  the  princes,  and  the  most  noble 
of  the  courtiers.  The  troubles  of  the  Fronde  interrupted  for 
aome  time  any  further  attempts  to  establish  a  French  opera« 
until  the  year  1659,  when  a  pastoral  piece  in  five  acta,  the  words 
by  the  Abb^  Perrin,  and  the  music  by  Lambert  and  Cambert, 
music  masters  to  the  Queen,  was  played  at  the  village  of  lasy, 
in  the  house  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Haye,  and  subsequently  at  Via- 
cennes,at  the  desire  of  Cardinal  Mazarin,  before  the  wholecourfc. 
This  success  induced  the  Abbd  to  write  several  other  pieces, 
and  led  to  his  obtaining  in  the  year  1669  a  patent  for  establish- 
ing academies  of  music  at  Paris,  and  in  the  other  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  He  and  his  associates  subsequently  brought  out  several 
operas,  amongst  the  rest  Pomone,  which  was  played  in  1671  in 
the  Jen  de  Peaume  de  Bel-air,  rue  Mazarine,  of  which  an  author 
of  the  times  says :  "  The  scenery  was  regarded  with  surprisje, 
the  dances  with  pleasure,  the  singing  was  heard  with  delight, 
the  words  with  disgust.** 

A  great  revolution  in  French  music  was  now  abput  to  be 
effected  by  the  celebrated  Jean  Baptiste  Lulji,  a  Florentine, 
who  had  obtained  the  place  of  superintendent  of  music  to  the 
King.  He  was  son  of  a  peasant,  and  had  received  some  instruc- 
tion from  a  cordelier  in  music  and  playing  on  the  guitar,  which 
he  afterwards  abandoned  for  the  viohn,  his  favourite  instrument. 
The  Chevalier  de  Guise  brought  him  to  France  for  the  service 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  in  whose  kitchen  he  was  for 
some  time  sous-marmiton,  under  scullion,  until  one  day  the 
Comte  de  Nogent,  hearing  him  by  chance  amusing  himself 
with  playing  on  the  violin,  recommended  to  hi«  mistress  to  have 
him  taught  by  proper  masters.  At  this  time  the  principal  baud 
t)f  the  court  consisted  of  twenty-four  violins,  considered  the 
best  in  Europe,  but  Louis  XIV.  haviug  heard  LuUi  play. 
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infltitoied  a  Hew  band  in  his  fatror  in  the  year  1652,  and  gavs 
them  the  name  olLespeiits  Fiolons.  The  dififerent  parts  of  a 
mu^cal  piece  were  not  then  performed  from  regular  books,  but 
learned  off  by  heart  by  the  musicians,  who  should  each  be  indi- 
vidoally  instructed  by  the  master.  Here  Lulli  introduced 
bis  first  great  improvement,  making  his  pupils  play  from  the 
book  and  learn  their  own  parts,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  was 
able  to  produce  symphonies  and  other  harmonised  pieces^  and 
brought  bis  band  to  greater  perfection  than  any  of  the  Italians 
of  his  day*  He  was  now  appointed  superintendent  of  the  king's 
mosio,  and  in  the  year  1672^  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
the  Abb^  Fenin  and  his  associates^  the  former  gave  up  his 
privilege  of  the  academy  of  music,  which  was  granted  to  Lulli, 
who  caused  a  new  theatre  to  be  constructed  near  the  Palais 
d*  Orleans,  in  the  Hue  Yaugirard,  called  the  Luxemburg* 
After  the  death  of  Moli^re  in  1678,  the  Prench  opera  was  re- 
moved to  the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Eoyal,  where  it  remained 
for  a  long  time.  The  first  piece  brought  out  by  Lulli,  was 
that  of  Zes  Fele9  de  V  Ainour  ei  de  BaccAus,  a  pastoral  with 
ballets,  the  words  by  Quinault,  in  1672,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  Cadmus*  The  first  female  actors  and  singers  did 
not  appear  until  the  year  1681. 

Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  French  AcadAnie  de  Muttiqus 
by  the  famous  Lulli,  of  whom  Voltaire  says  that  he  '^  was  the 
father  of  true  music  in  France.^'  Before  the  time  of  this  great 
master,  attention  was  paid  only  to  the  first  parts  of  the  singing. 
In  the  violin  parts,  the  bass  and  tenor  instruments  only 
performed  a  simple  accompaniment,  a  sort  of  counter-point, 
which  the  players  composed  generally  as  ic  occurred  to  them^ 
and  played  without  book,  and  the  singers  of  the  same  parts 
followed  the  same  method.  But  Lulli  brought  the  whole  into 
a  regular  system,  such  as  is  practised  at  the  present  day.  He 
was  the  first  also  to  introduce  oboes,  trumpets,  drums,  and 
cymbals  into  the  Orchestra,  and  even  made  use  of  a  whistle  in 
one  of  the  scenes  of  his  JcU  ei  Oalalee.  The  words  of  his 
Operas  were  principally  written  by  Quinault,  who  was  an 
advocate  by  profession^  and  considered  the  best  poet  of  his  timcj, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  him  by  the 
critic  Boilcau : 

**  Ei  teas  €66  lienz  oommaafl  de  morile  lubrique^ 
Que  Lulli  rechauffe  des  sons  de  sa  mosique." 

When  these  two  concerted  a  piece  between  them,  it  was. 
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at  once  submitted  to  the  King^  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  court  jury, 
who  decided  on  the  scenes^  verses,  dresses,  and  music,  and  then 
it  was  shewn  to  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  of  which  Quinanh 
was  a  member.  La  Fontaine  wrote  an  opera  for  Lulli,  bdt  it 
was  condemned  by  the  whole  court,  and  not  allowed  to  be 
played. 

So  great  was  the  favor  of  Lulli  at  court,  that  it  raised  up 
many  enemies  to  him,  amongst  the  rest  Quischard,who  attempted 
to  poison  him  with  juice  of  tobacco.     The  king,  however,  gave 
him  letters  of  nobility,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his  secre- 
taries, to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  high  courtiers,  who  up  to 
this  time  considered  that  an  honor  particularly  reserved  for 
themselves.    Thev  cut  him,  and  would  not  receive  him  into 
their  society  until  the  king  insisted,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
reception  into  the  conjrerie,  he  treated  the  members  to  the 
Opera  of  le  triomphe  de  P Amour.    Lulli  now  neglected  the 
violin  so  much,   that  he  would  not  even  allow  one  to  be 
brought  into  his  house,  but  the  Mar^chal  de  Qrammont,  bj  a 
happy  rme^  managed  to  get  him  to  play.     She  desired  LuUi 
to  hear  one  of  his  valets,  Lalande,  playing  on  that  instrument, 
and  to  give  him  a  few  instructions.      The  lesson  began,   but 
Lulli,  soon  disgusted  with  the  bad  performance  of  his  pupil, 
snatched  the  violin  from  his  hands,  and  commencing  himself, 
became  so  excited  by  his  own  music,  that  he  could  not  be  got 
to  stop  for  three  hours. 

One  of  his  best  operas,  AiyB,  created  a  great  sensation  at 
court,  and  ^ve  rise  to  a  bon  mot  of  the  king,  who,  when 
Madame  de  Maintenon  declared  Ai^9  to  be  her  favorite,  said, 
**  Ah,  Atys  is  a  happy  man."  Boileau,  at  the  performance  of 
this  opera,  asked  the  box-keeper  to  put  him  in  a  place^in  the 
theatre,  where  he  would  not  hear  the  words,  as  though  he 
liked  LuUi's  music  much,  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
Quinault's  verses.  This  is  but  one  of  the  injustices  which 
this  bitter  critic  committed. 

Quinault's  last  opera  was  that  of  Armide^  the  last  act  of  which 
had  to  be  rewritten  five  times  in  order  to  please  Lulli.  It  is 
still  considered  a  very  excellent  performance,  has  been  reset  by 
Bameau,  subsequently  by  Gluck,  and  is  still  frequently  played 
in  France.  Moli^re's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  and  Fontenelle's 
Pst/che,  and  also  BellercpAon,  were  brought  out  by  Lulli, 
The  singers  of  his  time  were  not  of  such  excellence  as  to  need 
much  mention,  the  two  principal  female  vocalists  being  La 
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Bocbois  and  La  Maupin.     The  adveutures  of  the  latter  are 
somewhat  carious  as  given  by  Mr.  George  Hogarth. 

8be  was  bom  in  1673,  and  married  at  a  verj  early  age,  but  toon 
ran  awaj  witb  a  fSmcioff  Blaster,  from  whom  she  learned  the  use 
of  the  small  sword.  After  remaining  for  some  time  at  Marseilles, 
where  she  narrowly  escaped  the  punishment  of  burning  alive  for 
setting  fire  to  a  convent,  she  went  to  Paris,  appeared  on  the  opera 
stage  at  the  age  of  two-and-twentj,  and  was  for  a  considerable  time 
the  reigning  nTourite  of  the  dav.  Having  on  some  occasion  been 
sffi^Dted  bj  Dameni,  a  singer,  she  put  on  male  attire,  watched  for 
him  in  the  Place  des  Victoires,  insisted  on  his  drawing  his  sword 
and  fighting  her,  and  on  his  refusing,  caned  him  and  took  his  watch 
snd  snuff-box.  Next  day  Dumeni  having  boasted  in  the  opera  house, 
that  be  had  defended  himself  against  three  men,  who  had  attempted 
to  rob  him,  she  told  the  whole  story,  and  produced  his  watch 
sad  snnff-box  in  proof  of  her  having  chastised  him  as  a  coward. 
The?enard,  another  singer  of  note,  was  nearly  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  had  no  other  way  of  escaping,  but  by  publicly  begeing 
her  pardon,  after  hiding  himself  in  the  Palus  Boval  for  three 
weeks.  At  a  Ball  given  by  Monsianr  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV., 
she  appeared  in  men's  clothes,  and  having  behaved  impertinently  to 
aladj,  was  called  out  by  three  of  her  friends.  Instead  of  avoiding 
the  combat,  by  discovering  her  sex,  she  drew  her  sword,  and  killed 
all  the  three ;  and  then,  returning  very  coolly  to  the  ball-room,  told 
the  story  to  Monsieur,  who  obtained  her  pardon.  After  some  other 
adventures,  she  went  to  Brussels,  where  she  became  mistress  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria.  This  prince,  having  quitted  her  for  the  Countess  of 
Arcoii,  sent  her  by  that  lady's  husband  a  purse  of  4000  livres,  with  an 
order  to  quit  Brussels.  But  this  singular  heroine  threw  the^purse  at  the 
Count's  head,  telling  him  it  was  a  recompense  worthy  of  such  a 
cootenptible  scoundrel  as  himself.  She  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Parisian  stage,  which  she  left  in  1705.  The  conclusion  of  such  a  life 
is  Dot  the  leaKt  extraordinary  part  of  it.  She  became  at  last  very 
dcToat,  and  having  recalled  her  husband,  from  whom  she  had  been 
loug  separated,  lived  with  him  in  a  pious  manner  till  her  death  in 
1707,  at  the  age  of  thirty- four.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  woman, 
given  by  Laborde  and  other  writers ;  and  strange  as  it  is,  there 
>«eiDs  no  reason  for  doubting  its  truth. 

Lalli  owed  his  death  to  a  woand  he  gave  himself  in  the  foot 
with  a  cane,  as  he  was  beating  time  to  a  Te  Deum  performed 
in  honor  of  the  king's  recovery  from  a  serious  illness  in  1687. 
The  court  doctors  advised  him  to  have  the  limb  amputated, 
but  be  put  himself  under  a  quack,  who  promised  to  save  the 
member,  and  only  produced  mortification.  His  confessor 
would  not  give  him  absolution,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  burn 
a  ratlier  licentious  opera,  which  he  was  engaged  composing, 
called  Aciille  et  PolixSne.     It  was  taken  from  a  drawer  and 
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cast  into  tlie  fire.  One  of  the  Princes  of  VendAme  asked  him, 
why  he  had  burned  it,  as  he  might  recover.  *'  Hush,**  said 
Lulli,  "  I  have  got  another  copy  of  it"  However,  when  pro- 
nounced beyond  recovery,  he  shewed  intense  remorse,  and 
stretched  himself  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  singing  to  one  of  his  own  airs  the  words, "  Ilfaut  mourir, 
p^Aeur,  ilfaut  mourir"  After  his  death  the  obnoxious  opera 
was  finished  by  another  composer  and  subsequently  performed. 
This  famous  man  was  stout  in  person,  dark  in  face,  with  a  spi- 
rited expression.  He  was  much  addicted  to  the  table,  which 
predisposed  him  to  the  illness  from  which  he  died.  The  che- 
valier de  Lorraine,  one  of  his  boon  oompanions,  obtained 
admittance  to  him  on  his  death-bed  on  the  plea  of  iong  friend- 
ship. Madame  Lulli,  in  her  husband^s  presence,  upbraided 
him  as  being  the  person  who  made  him  last  drunk,  and  caused 
his  death.  '^  My  dear  wife,"  said  Lulli  interrupting  her, 
^^.  le  Chevalier  was  certain^  the  last  who  made  itte  drunk*  and 
if  I  recover  shall  be  the  first  to  do  so  again."  He  left  a  for- 
time  of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  stening  after  him,  at  least 
three  times  the  value  of  the  same  sum  at  the  present  day. 
His  music  was  very  simple,  and  though  the  accompaniment 
was  rather  thin  and  weak,  it  retained  possession  of  the  French 
stage  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  to  the  time  of 
Eameau.  A  specimen  of  his  play  of  Proserpine  is  given 
in  the  Hannonicon  of  1823.  For  a  good  description  of  the 
^lyle  of  actors  and  dresses  of  this  period,  we  may  refer  to  a 
paper  of  Addison's,  in  No.  29  of  the  Spectator. 

The  principal  followers  of  Lulli  up  to  the  time  of  Rameaa, 
were  Colasse,  Campra,  and  Destouches,  the  former  of  whom 
'  produced  an  opera,  Astrh^  by  la  Fontaine  in  1691.  The 
author  himself  thought  so  little  of  it,  that  he  told  aome  ladies, 
who  sat  behind  him  during  the  performance,  and  who  praieed 
both  the  author  and  the  piece,  ''  Well,  ladies,  the  piece  is 
not  worth  a  fartUng,  and  this  M.  de  la  Fontaine,  whom  you 
talk  of,  is  a  blockhead,  he  tells  you  so  himself.^'  In  fact  up 
to  the  time  of  Aameau,  no  eminent  name  appears  connected 
with  the  French  Opera  except  Coupin  and  Marchand,  two 
great  organists,  and  lieclaire,  a  violinist.  A  new  style  of  music 
was  now  introduced,  more  elaborate  and  fuller  in  the  accom- 
paniments and  chorus,  which  promised  soon  to  supersede  that 
of  Lulli. 

Eameau  was  born  in  the  year  1683,  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne, 
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and  poMidhed  sereral  treatises  on  masic  in  his  youth,  but 
did  not  produce  any  opera  until  his  fiftieth  year  in  1733,  when 
to  brought  out  his  **  Hyppolyte  et  Aricie^*^  which  at  once  gave 
him  a  triumph  and  superseded  the  music  of  Lulli.  Factious 
p^t,  however,  in  favor  of  either  of  these  composers  ran  very 
high,  and  for  a  long  time  divided  the  public  and  court.  An 
ItJjian  cottipany  having  come  to  Paris,  and  acted  in  the  year 
175:i  a  Burietta,  Sierm  Padrona,  the  parties  in  the  contest 
were  changed,  and  the  public  divided  between  the  Italians  aud 
French,  and  the  fend  became  so  strong  that  Jean  Jacques 
Bottsseao,  who  wrote  his  Letlre  mr  la  Musique  Fmngaiae 
against  the  French  sdiool,  was  burned  in  effigy  at  the  Opera 
house  door.  The  Italians  were  after  two  years  driven  from 
Paris.  Ro«is9fatt  himself  produced  a  piece,  Le  Devin  du  TiU 
Ufffi,  which  has  been  since  reproduced  on  the  French  stage, 
but  he  got  into  ftuch  bad  odour  with  his  orchestra  from  his 
imperious  tnantier,  that  they  hung  him  in  efflgy.  Rameau 
was  a  man  <X  a  coarse  disposition,  selfish  and  very  avaricious. 
He  brought 'out  his  fest  opera,  fes  Paladim  in  1760,  and  four 
years  after  died  at  the  age  of  81  years. 

Daring  his  time,  Mondonville  composed  TMon  et  Aurore  in 
the  bei^t  of  the  Italian  dispute,  when  the  theatre  was  divided 
into  two  sides,  the  <hin  du  Roi^  the  French  faction,  and  the 
Coin  de  la  Reinej  the  Italian.  The  author  procured  the  assist- 
ance ef  Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  whose  orders  the  pit,  before 
the  doors  wete  optued,  was  filled  by  the  king's  household, 
exduding  the  other  party,  so  that  the  Opera  was  completely 
fCKcessful.  He  also  produced  a  piece,  Dapknia  et  Alcimadure, 
in  the  patois  of  Languedoc,  sung  by  artistes  from  the  south, 
the  musidftl  language  of  which.  Contrasted  with  the  French,  crea- 
ted a  great  sensation  on  the  stage. 

At  the  Opera  Comigne  many  Operas  d  ariettes  or  ballets, 
were  now  represented,  some  by  the  famous  Favart.  He  was 
9on  of  a  pastry  cook,  and  made  ckamonnier  to  Marshal  Saxe's 
army  in  Flanders  before  the  battle  of  Rocoux.  He  married  a 
Mademoiselle  Ohantilly,  with  whom  the  general  fell  desperately 
ia  love.  They  escaped  from  the  camp  before  Maestricht 
daring  a  stormy  night,  when  the  bridges  of  communication 
between  two  parts  of  the  armv,  then  in  a  perilous  position^ 
bad  been  swept  away.  Marshal  8axe  was  found  by  one  of  his 
officers,  Dumesnil,  sitting  on  his  bed  and  bewailing  his  fate  in 
tones  of  the  most  violent  grief.  The  officer  thought  his  anxiety 
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wa9  Fanning  on  the  misfortune  of  the  bridges,  and  endeavoured 
to  comfort  him  by  representing  that  they  might  be  repaired  in 
a  few  hours.  "  What,"  cried  the  Marshal,  "  is  it  the  bridges 
you  are  talking  about  all  this  while  P     That  is  nothing — I  can 

t)ut  it  to  rights  in  a  couple  of  hours.  But  Chantilly — I  have 
ost  her, she  has desertea me"  He  procured  a  LeUre de Cachet 
from  Louis  XV.,  subsequently,  and  imprisoned  Madame 
Fa?art  in  a  convent  in  the  country,  until  she  consented  to  be- 
come his  mistress.  She  afterwards  appeared  as  a  favorite 
actress  at  the  Theatre  lialien,  and  died  in  1773. 

There  is  an  amusing  description  of  the  manner  of  representa- 
tion of  a  French  Opera  at  this  period,  given  in  his  correspond- 
ence for  1765  by  the  Baron  de  Grimm.  ''The  piece  was 
Castor  and  Polhx.  The  actors  kept  singing  and  dancing 
alternately,  and  never  to  the  purpose.  It  ended  with  every 
act,  and  then  had  to  begin  again,  till  at  last  Castor  was  fairly 
killed,  buried,  brought  to  life  again,  and  received  into  Paradise. 
To  celebrate  his  apotheosis,  the  dancers,  male  and  female,  took 
the  names  of  the  stars  and  planets,  and  danced  a  chaeonne, 
and  while  the  moon,  who  was  called  Mademoiselle  Preslin, 
placed  herself  between  M.  Vestris,  who  was  the  sun,  and 
Mademoiselle  Allard,  who  was  the  earth,  the  foot^lights  were 
lowered  to  imitate  an  eclipse.  This  ingenious  idea  was  received 
with  great  applause.'* 

Duni,  Philidor,  the  great  chess-player,  and  a  few  others,  prece- 
ded Gr^try,  who  composed  for  the  comic  Opera  some  80  pieces, 
commencing  with  le  Huron,  the  words  of  which  are  by  Mar- 
montel.  He  improved  very  much  the  taste  for  music  in  France, 
survived  the  Eevolution,  and  died  full  of  honor  in  18  IS. 

Gluck  now  came  forward  under  the  patronage  of  Marie 
Antoinette  with  the  Iphigenieen  Aulide^  and  Orphee,  and  was 
shortly  after  opposed  by  Piccini,  who,  under  the  tuition  of  Mar- 
montel  in  the  French  language,  of  which  he  did  not  understand 
one  word,  composed  Roland.  At  the  rehearsals  of  the  music, 
Piccini  was  thrown  into  despair  by  the  singers  and  the  band, 
who  could  not  keep  time  for  a  dozen  bars  together.  It  pro- 
duced, however,  such  an  impression  on  the  public,  as  to  revive 
the  old  factions  of  Italians  and  French,  under  the  names  of 
Gluckites  and  Piccinistes.  The  rival  authors  met  one  evening 
at  supper  at  the  house  of  Berton,  then  director  of  the  Opera, 
they  embraced  each  other,  conversed  very  freely,  and  when 
Gluck  became  warmed  with  wine,  he  turped  to  Piccini,    and 
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iokl  him,  that  the  French  nnderstood  nothing  of  singing,  that 
he  was  a  great  roan,  oomposed  fine  music,  and  thought  only 
of  bis  reputation,  but  that  if  he  was  wise  he  should  think  onlj 
of  making  money,  and  nothing  else.  They  parted  very  good 
friends,  but  the  war  between  their  partisans  was  still  maintained 
as  hotly  as  ever. 

Piccini  afterwards  went  to  Naples,  but  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Oovernment  there  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions,  and  lost  all  his  property.  He  obtained  leave  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  was  about  receiving  an  office  from  the 
first  CJonsul,  when  he  expired  on  the  7th  May  1800,  at  the 
village  of  Passy,  exhausted  by  mental  labour  and  bodily  suffer* 
ing,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  In  liis  Ipkigenie  en  TaU" 
ride  a  Mademoiselle  Laguerre  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  such 
a  state  of  elevation,  that  she  could  not  walk,  and  was  supported 
by  her  attendant  priestesses.  She  had  ruined  by  her  extra va* 
gance  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  a  wealthy  farmer  general,,  but 
was  still  a  great  favorite.  The  audience  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  did  not  hiss,  and  between  the  acts  she  had 
time  to  recover  herself  and  finish  her  part  creditably.  She  was 
sent,  however,  to  the  prison  of  Fort  I'Evgque  by  the  king,  where 
she  reoiained  two  days,  and  expressed  great  contrition  on 
coming  out,  repeating  the  first  two  lines  of  her  part: — 
"  0  jour  fatal,  que  Je  voulais  en  vain, 
Ne  pas  compter  parmi  ceux  de  ma  vie." 

She  subsequently  died  from  the  effects  of  dissipation  in  the 
year  1788,  leaving  behind  her  a  fortune  of  £75,000  sterling. 

After  the  Opera  house  was  burned  in  17 HI,  the  Academie 
BoyaU  de  Musiqiie  gave  concerts  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  on  one 
occasion  imposed  on  the  Gluckistes,  a  piece  announced  as  a 
production  of  Gluck,  but  really  one  by  Jomelli,  and  which  had 
been  hissed  in  Italy.  It  was  loudly  applaused  by  the  partisans, 
who  finding  out  their  mistake  by  a  whisper  passed  in  the  hall, 
abandoned  the  field  of  battle  altogether  to  the  Piccinistes 
and  did  not  again  shew  themselves.  Before  this^  while 
M.  Vismes  was  director  in  1779,  a  rebellion  arose  among 
the  corps  dramatigue  against  the  despotism  of  the  manager. 
La  Fayette  had  just  returned  from  America,  and  a  congress 
was  formed  having  at  its  head  the  elder  Vestris,  le  Dieu  de  la 
Danse.  One  lady.  Mademoiselle  Guichard,  being  ordered  by 
the  government  to  dance,  replied,  "The  minister  orders  me 
to  dance;  well —he  had  better  look  to  himself,  lest  I  make 
himself  dance  one  of  these  days.''  When  this  was  reported  to 
10 
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the  young  king  he  remarked  to  those  about  him, "  It  is  all 
your  own  fault,  gentlemen  ;  if  you  paid  these  ladies  fewer  atten- 
tions, they  would  not  be  so  insolent/'  She  applied  for  a  new 
and  extravagant  dress,  and  was  refused  ;  but  she  gained  her 
point  by  sending  the  manager  the  dress  she  had,  cut  into  ten 
thousand  pieces.  A  dancer,  Dauberval,  and  the  younger  Ves- 
tris  were  tent  to  prison  for  their  rebellion,  the  elder  Vestris 
saying  to  his  son  as  he  was  taken  away,  "  Go — this  is  the 
proudest  day  of  your  life.  Take  my  carriage  and  demand  the 
apartment  of  my  friend  the  King  of  Poland ;  I  shall  pay  every 
expense."  The  fracas  ended  by  the  Prev6t  des  Marchands 
being  appointed  director,  M.  Visons  reduced  to  be  his  deputy, 
and  all  the  Italians  in  Paris  dismissed  by  the  Government, 

Gluck  had  left  Paris  in  1779,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  an- 
other eminent  composer,  Saechini.  His  operas,  Kenaud  brought 
out  in  1788,  and  (Edipe  a  Cologne  in  1787,  obtained  complete 
success.  Gluck  died  in  1787,  and  his  rival,  Piccini,  generously 
proposed  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  concert,  to  consist  entirely  of  his  compositions.  The 
warfare  between  the  two  parties  of  which  these  men  were  the 
chiefs,  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  French  taste  in  music, 
and  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  raise  it  above  the 
style  of  the  productions  of  Rameau.  The  comic  operas  of  Gretry 
had  the  same  useful  tendency,  and  were  succeeded  by  those  of 
Dalayrac,  whose  Nina,  ou  la  folk  par  Amour  created  a  great 
sensation. 

Gossec  composed  a  great  number  of  successful  operas  which 
are  now  forgotten.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  ConservaUnre 
de  Mv^iqm  along  with  Mehul  and  Cherubini,  when  that  in- 
stitution was  estabhshed  in  1795,  and  remained  in  it  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1829  at  the  age  of  96  years. 
"  All  Paris,"  says  a  French  memoir  of  him,  "  remembers  the 
venerable  composer,  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  years,  quitting 
his  lodgings  precisely  at  five,  to  repair  to  the  Thhire  F€j/d€4tM 
(be  lived  at  the  village  ofFa^sy.)  He  always  halted  halfway 
at  the  Cafe  des  varieies,  and  after  taking  his  coffee  resumed  his 
course,  and  was  found  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the 
doors,  in  his  accustomed  corner  of  the  pit.  Like  a  veteran,  he 
continued  to  the  last,  faithful  to  the  post  of  his  early  glories.'' 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  suddenly  fainted  in  the  street, 
and  when  on  recovering  his  sen$e8  he  was  asked  where  lie  wished 
to  be  taken  to,  he  replied ;  "  to  the  Opera  Comiquer 
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Salieri,  h  popil  of  6luok'd,  brought  out  in  1781,  les  Danaid^i 
io  the  name  of  his  m&stet  with  great  sao^SB^  and  in  17H7  com- 
po^d  the  musi^  of  Tarare,  an  Opera  by  Beaumarchais,  which  had 
been  read  to  private  circle*  for  three  veats  before  by  ita  author. 
It  was  founded  on  an  eastern  tale,  the  mnsic  was  considered 
to  be  of  great  merit,  and  it  drew  immense  crowds,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  political  notions  mixed  up  with  it,  which  suited 
the  temper  of  the  times.  Another  disciple  of  Gluck  whortly 
followed,  the  more  (Celebrated  Mehul,  a  Belgian,  who  was  found 
at  16  years  of  age  hiding  in  the  theatre  to  hear  the  performance 
of  Ipkiff^ie  en  TdurUe,  and  was  taken  in  hand  by  Gluck.  He 
produced  many  pifeces  during  the  Revobtion,  and  in  1806  ex- 
claded  the  violins  from  the  orchestra  during  the  performance 
of  his  Uthaln  substituting  violas  for  them.  The  effect  was 
doll  and  monotonous,  and  Gretry  who  was  present,  whispered 
to  a  friend  near  him,  "  I  would  give  a  louis  to  hear  a  cricket 
chirp  just  now  '*  His  master-piece,  Joseph^  appeared  in  1816, 
and  is  Considered  to  be  a  work  of  noble  simplicity  in  its  style, 
and  pathetic  beauties  in  its  melodies. 

We  now  come  to  the  contemporary  era  in  French  music, 
over  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cftert  a  very  hurried  glftnce,  as 
no  doubt  every  person  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  tlie  most 
celebrated  compbsets  of  it,  and  their  productions.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Herold,  Auber, 
Meyerbeer  and  HaWvy.  The  flfst  was  born  at  Florence  in  1 7 68, 
and  produced  his  Opera  Deniophem  in  1788,  which  was  followed 

S^  many  others,  le9  Abene^rages^  his  last,  coming  out  in  1813. 
e  was  more  celebttrted  for  his  church  music.  Bonaparte,  when 
first  constil,  did  not  seem  much  to  relish  his  operas,  and  once 
remarked  to  Mm,  "my  dear  Cherubini,  you  are  certainly  an  ex- 
cellent cDQsician,  but  really  your  music  is  so  noisy  and  com- 
plicated thAt  i  dan  make  iiothing  of  it."  To  which  the  com- 
poser replied ;  **  niy  dear  general,  you  are  an  excellent  soldier, 
bal  in  regard  to  music,  you  mudt  excuse  me  if  I  don't  think  it 
necessary  to  adapt  my  compositions  to  your  oomprehenaion." 
This  reply  annoyed  Napoleon,  for  some  ye*r»  afterwards  he 
wanted  a  maeHto  di  capita  and  offered  the  office  to  Mehul, 
who  suggested  Cherubini ;  but  Napoleon  replied  haughtily,  "  1 
want  a  mae^lro  di  capella  who  will  make  music,  and  not  noise, 
and  he  appointed  Le  Sueur.  Cherubini  was  a  director  for  some 
time  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  died  in  1841  at  the  age  of  80 
rears.  Spontini's  principal  work  is  SemiramU,  brought  out  first 
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Ill  J  803.  He,Berton,  and  Le  Sueur  may  be  placed  in  tlie  same 
class;  their  works  are  now  out  of  date.  Boieldieu  obtained  a 
somewhat  greater  reputation ;  we  know  his  compositions  by 
la  Dame  Blanche,  still  occasionally  produced  on  tli,e  French 
stage.  It  is  founded  on  Scott's  novel,  the  J/onastery,  the  words 
by  Scribe,  aud  is  considered  to  contain  many  fine  passages. 
Herold  brought  out  iffln>  in  1826, and  ^awjoa  in  1831, the  latter 
resembling  Don  Giovanni  in  its  plot.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
Italianicised  at  her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London,  and  much 
admired.  Auber's  Operas,  Fra  Biavoh,  La  Muelte  de  Poriici 
(Maeaniello)^  Les  Biamants  de  la  Couronne,  Le  Domino  Noir, 
and  others,  are  well  known  to  the  public,  as  well  as  his  brilliant 
style  of  music,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  Meyerbeer 
was  born  at  Berlin  in  1794,  and  was  the  son  of  a  banker  in 
that  city.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Abb^  Vogler,  a  teacher  of 
the  old  German  school,  but  happily  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
improved  the  severe  style  of  his  native  country.  His  il  Crociato, 
performed  at  Venice  in  1825,  gained  him  great  reputation,  and 
showed  that  he  could  combine  the  softness  and  flowing  character 
of  the  Italian  with  the  strict  harmony  of  the  German  melody. 
He  went  shortly  after  to  Paris,  and  applied  himself  to  the  French 
Opera,  bringing  out  Robert  le  Diable  at  the  Academic  de  Muaique 
in  1831.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  it  met  with  immense 
success.  The  words  are  by  Scribe,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto 
of  his  next  piece,  les  Huguenots  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
1836.  This  com  position  marks  the  present  taste  of  the  French 
theatres  for  horrible  exhibitions  aud  massacres,  strong  choruses 
and  stuuning  music.  LeProphete,  which  came  out  in  1848,  has 
equalled  its  predecessors  in  reputation,  and  has  been  translated 
and  played  in  Italian  aud  German.  It  is  somewhat  gloomy  and 
monotonous  in  its  expression,  but  the  effect  is  generally  grand 
and  dramatic.  Hal^vy  has  enjoyed  a  great  name  in  France  for 
many  years,  founded  in  the  first  place  on  la  Juive  and  many 
comic  Operas,  Guido  et  Ginevra^  le  val  d*  Andorre,  and  others. 
His  la  Tempesta  also  produced  considerable  effect  and  won 
fame  for  its  author.  Some  of  those  shall  be  noticed  hereafter, 
as  well  as  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  the  Parisian  public. 
Tlie  only  remaining  name  is  that  of  Adolphe  Adam,  whose  Pos- 
tilion de  Longjumeau  is  well  known,  and  has  become  popular 
in  many  other  countries  besides  France.  He  died  in  the  year 
1847,  shortly  after  producing  his  ballet  of  la  Fille  de  Marbre^ 
in  which  Fanny  Cerito  danced  along  with  Carlotta  Grisi  and  M. 
Saint  L^on. 
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The  most  celebrated  male  vocalist  that  France  perhaps  ever 
gave  birth  to,  was  the  famous  Garat,  who  was  the  son  of  an 
advocate  of  Bordeaox.  He  had  never  learned  music,  and  song 
merely  from  ear,  but  his  performances  as  an  amateur  delighted 
even  the  best  judges  in  the  musical  world,  Piccini  and  Sacchini 
his  contemporaries.  He  attracted  notice  first  in  1784,  bj  sing- 
ing through  an  entire  Opera,  not  omitting  the  violin  accom- 
paniments and  airs  of  the  ballet.  Contemporary  with  him  was 
Chardin,  another  first  rate  tenor,  and  since  then  Lais  and  Elle- 
viou  became  distinguished  both  as  theatrical  and  church  singers. 
The  artistes  of  our  own  times  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  and 
their  merits  and  characters  discussed.  It  is  strange,  that  Ma- 
dame Malibran,  perhaps  the  greatest  female  singer  that  ever  came 
firom  France,  never  devoted  herself  to  the  support  of  the  Opera 
of  her  own  nation,  but  comfined  herself  exclusively  to  Italian 
singing.  This  perhaps  was  caused  entirely,  by  her  having  owed  her 
firstgreatsuccess  to  her  efforts  at  Her  Majesty's  theatre inLondon. 
We  therefore  have  nothing  to  say  of  her  performances,  as  we  are 
confined  completely  to  the  artistes  of  the  Academic  de  Musique. 

It  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  and  no  doubt  wearisome,  to 
give  anylengthenedaccountof  the  different  managers,  who  were 
placed  at  various  times  since  its  foundation  at  the  head  of  the  Aca^ 
dSmie  de  Musique^  or  the  numerous  orders  made  at  various 
times  by  the  French  Government  respecting  it.  During  Lulli's 
time,  as  before  noticed,  after  the  death  of  Moli^re  in  1673,  the 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Eoyal  was  given  over  lo  it  for  its  perform- 
ances. Female  actors  and  singers  did  not  appear  on  its  stage 
until  the  year  1681.  After  Lulli's  death,  his  nephew  Fravime 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  court  for  thirteen  years^  subject  to 
a  number  of  pensions  to  Lulli's  family  and  others,  and  subse- 
quently held  the  directorship  for  many  years.  Several 
persons  succeeded  him  up  to  the  year  1749,  when  the 
management  was  granted  by  Louis  XV.  to  the  city  of 
Paris,  whose  officers  took  possession  of  and  sealed  up  all  the 
stores  and  appointments.  Permission  had  been  given  in  1715 
to  hold  balls  and  concerts  in  the  house,  for  which  purpose,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  place  the  orchestra  and  pit  on  a  level 
with  the  stage,  to  decorate  the  sides  of  the  grand  hall  thus 
formed  with  pilasters,  arcades,  and  mirrors,  and  to  hang  twenty- 
four  lustres  from  the  ceiliug.  The  first  ball  was  held  in  the 
next  year  on  the  11th  November,  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  and, 
accoi^ing  to  the  French  custom,  was  repeated  every  Sunday 
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vntil  Advent,  then  taken  up  aeain  on  Twelfth  day,  continued 
twice  OF  three  times  a  week  until  the  Carnival.  Maeks  attended, 
the  dancing  oommenoed  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
ended  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  present  Bals  de  TOpera,  which  form  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  Paris  in  the  season.  In  1768  the  theatre  of  the 
Palait  Boyal  was  burned  down,  and  the  Opera  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Tuilieriee ;  but  in  1781  the  same  fate  await- 
ed it  in  its  new  quarters,  and  caused  it  to  be  eatablisbed 
provisionally  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  The  Oovemment 
constructed  a  new  building  for  it  in  the  Bae  Ricbriieu, 
opposite  the  Royal  Librair,  in  the  year  1794.  Here  il  was 
domiciled  up  to  the  year  18^0,  when  the  Duko  de  Bern  w«s 
assassinated  by  l40uveU  and  it  was  detwmined  to  take  down 
the  edifice  and  raise  an  expiatory  monument  in  its  place. 
This,  however,  was  changed  afterwards  in  183Q  into  a  public 
fountain,  commemoratgry  of  the  deed  p^petrated  on  its  nte^ 
A  suecession  of  different  systems  of  management  had  been  im- 
posed by  the  Government  since  the  year  1776,  when  six  com- 
missioners were  named  by  the  king  to  look  after  the  proper 
direction  of  the  theatre.  In  1790  it  M  into  the  hands  o| 
the  municipahty,  and  subsequently  was  given  overtotheaotcm 
themselves,  as  a  private  speculation,  until  17{Ns  when  it  was 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Under  the  Umpire 
the  chamberlain  of  the  household  had  entire  control  over  the 
management,  and  with  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  a  royal 
oommissioner  was  appointed,  for  the  special  purpose  of  tbe 
supervision  of  the  Acad^ie  Royale  de  Musique.  It  was  again 
given  over  to  private  enterprisse  with  a  large  subsidy  from  the 
state,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  until  llie  present  EmpOFor 
brought  it  under  the  immediate  ins^peetion  of  tbe  Qovern- 
ment  by  appointing  an  administrator  general,  with  a  salary  of 
80,000  francs  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  ob- 
jects. 

The  building  in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  near  the  Boulevard  dea 
Italiens,  where  the  performances  of  French  Operas  ape  now 
given  to  the  public,  was  constructed  in  the  year  1820,  by  the 
architect  Debret.  It  communicates  with  three  streets,  one  for 
private  vehicles,  another  for  hired  fiacres,  and  the  third  ie 
reserved  for  the  use  of  j^ersons  on  foot,  wIk)  form  their  fU€U4y 
as  at  all  iF^euch  Theatres  under  tbe  orders  of  the  police^  alosg 
the  Rue  Grange  Batcli^rc.  Two  passages,  with  a  range  ol 
small  shops  at  each  side,   connect  it  also  with  the  Boulevard. 
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The  front  is  ornanMntad  with  tftaies,  aiid  a  projecting  veraa- 
ier,  under  which  carriages  can  approach  the  principal  entrauoea. 
The  interior  amngMnents  are  very  spaoioQS^  the  body  of  the 
hoase  itaeif  beiBg  capable  of  containing  nearly  2,000  persons. 
Hie  stage  is  aboot  45  feet  in  width  by  H5  in  lengthy  with  a  space 
beneath  it  for  the  trap  and  other  maohitiery  nearly  85  feet  in 
depth,  lis  singers  and  musicians  are  recruited  from  the 
Institution  of  the  Comertaioire  de  Mudque  et  de  Dedamaium, 
where  nearly  four  hundred  pnpib  of  both  sexes  receire  gratuit- 
cos  lesaonsy  and  compete  for  honors  and  prizes^  preparatory  to 
being  twbered  before  the  public  at  the  Grand  Opera. 

Enough  has  now  been  given  of  the  Ustory  of  the  Acadhiie 
de  Musiqae^  and  of  the  origin,  growth^  and  progress  of  the 
French  opere^  to  serve  as  an  introduction  of  the  reader  to  a  review 
of  the  ToluDfe^  which  is  placed  first  at  the  head  of  tJiis  article. 
It  ooDsists  of  a  series  of  sketches,  cbveriog  a  spaee  of  about 
twenty  years  of  the  most  recent  period,  and  is  written  in  that 
styleof  badinage  soacceptableto  the  Parisian  public.  TbeFrench 
are  most  enthusiasiio  on  tiie  subject  of  their  theatres,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  the  two  which  may  be  called  national,  the  Theh^e 
FroHfois^  and  the  AeadSmie  de  Mueique^  the  first  specially 
devoted  to  legitimate  Frimch  drama,  and  the  second  to  opera* 
tic  prodnetions  in  thmr  own  language.  They  are  justly  proud 
of  these  two  institutions,  which  has  served  very  much  to  sus- 
tain and  keep  alive  good  taste  in  literature  and  music 
ai&ongst  the  people.  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  that]tbt 
some  public  spirit  does  not  manifest  itself  in  Great  Britain, 
where  every  day  the  desire  for  national  dramatic  performances 
is  dying  out,  and  the  productions  of  native  talent  are  superseded 
by  translations  of  foreign  pieces,  or  representations  in  foreign 
languages,  and  by  foreign  actors.  It  is  incredible  the  amount 
of  money  spent  l)y  the  Pari$ian  middle-classes  in  theatre-going, 
particularly  during  the  finer  nonths  of  spring  and  summer, 
irbmi  t^  whole  population  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  open 
m.  They  deprive  thesaselves  not  only  of  the  luxuries^  but 
also  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  become  habitat  of 
the  different  piay-houses.  Hence  may  be  eamly  understood 
the  avidity  with  which  such  a  volume,  as  is  now  beibct  us,  may 
be  recefv^  by  the  public  of  that  gay  capital. 

These  Petite  Memoires  rnvst  kive  a  pecuUar  attiaction  fov 
any  one  who  has  been  acquaintf^  with  Parisian  life  for  some 
years  past.  They  will  recall  many  amusing  incidenta  and  stories 
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circulated  at  the  time,  which  formed  the  gossip  of  the  town, 
and  the  delight  of  the  iabilnA*  They  are  also  useful  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  appearances  and  disappearances  of  many  cele- 
brated actors  and  actresses,  singers  and  dancers,  who  held  the 
stage  for  a  while  and  commanded  universal  applause,  but  who 
are  now  passed  away  and  almost  completely  forgotten.  They 
commence  in  the  year  18S1,  when  M.  Y^ron  obtained  the 
management.  A  tale  is  told  of  M.  £oyer  CoUard,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Division  des  beaux  Arts,  having  received  £5,000 
francs  from  his  grateful  friend  for  having  procured  for  him  this 
appointment.  V^ron  was  also  editor  of  the  ComiiMumnd, 
and  as  such  had  allotted  to  him  152  shares  in  the  Northern 
Eailway  of  France,  on  which  the  premium  was  60,000  francs^ 
but  which  he  sold  the  very  evening  he  obtained  them,  at  a 
profit  of  50,000  in  cash,  to  a  man  of  money,  in  order  to  realise 
them  at  once.  He  was  a  thost  superstitious  man,  would  never 
sit  at  table  when  the  company  numbered  thirteen,  and  on  one 
occasion  had  the  son  of  his  coachman  dressed  up,  washed, 
sprinkled  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  and  placed  among  his  guests  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hated  number. 

The  Academy  of  Music  at  this  time  had  a  support  from  the 
state  of  810,000  francs,  or  about  £32,400  sterling  a-year. 
It  must  be  very  difficult  for  a  manager  to  lose  on  such  a  tran- 
saction, and  consequently,  when  M.  Veron  retired  in  18S5, 
and  took  the  Constituiionnel  all  to  himself,  he  was  reported  to 
be  worth  some  500,000  francs,  or  £20,000  a-year.  In  1881 
the  opera  of  Robert  le  Diable  by  Meyerbeer  was  in  preparation, 
the  author  having  given  an  indemnity  against  loss  of  40,000 
francs.  It  was  sung  by  Dabadie,  Madame  Devrient,  Madame 
Damoreau,  Mademoiselle  Dorus,  Nourrist,  and  Levasseur. 
Meyerbeer  was  in  a  state  of  despair  during  the  rehearsals,  but 
notwithstanding  that  a  lamp-holder  fell  on  the  stage  with  a'crash 
in  the  second  act,  in  the  third  a  scene  nearly  crushed  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni,  and  in  the  last  Nourrit  and  Levasseur  disappeared 
down  one  of  the  traps  destined  for  another,  the  whole  went  off 
with  such  eclat,  that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  M. Veron^s  fortune. 

The  principal  dansuesee  were  Taglioni,  the  two  Esslers,  Du- 
vernay,  Koland,  who  possessed  50,000  francs  in  diamonds, 
Coquillard,  Le  Eoux,  &c.  The  foyer  de  la  danse,  or  room  in 
which  the  dancing  exercises  are  carried  on,  particularly 
belonged  to  them.  Here  they  came  every  day,  their  watering 
cans  in  tiieir  hands,  and  having  sprinkled  the  floor  ^omewhat^ 
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and  robbed  their  slippers  to  it,  began  the  evolotions  of  the  bar 
Jeaning  on  it  with  one  band,  raising  their  feet  to  the  height  of 
their  beads,  whirling  aronnd  and  going  through  all  sorts  of 
gymnastics,  until  they  are  almost  disjointed.  This  process  must 
be  repeated  every  day,  and  one  lesson  passed  over  will  sometime 
necessitate  a  constant  drilling  of  a  week,  before  the  necessary 
soppleness  is  attained.  **  It  is  thought  generally/'  says  M.  de 
Boigne,  ^*  that  the  dansueses  at  the  opera  pass  their  lives  laugh- 
ing, drinking,  eating,  amusing  themselves,  and  making  love. 
Poor  girls  I  they  exist  only  to  work,  perspire,  eat  cold  veal, 
and  beg  for  applause.*'  The  admirers  of  some  of  the  debukifUe^ 
gain  their  favor  by  menaces  of  being  hissed  by  them  or  their 
Iriends,  others  make  themselves  ridiculous,  making  love  to  a 
creature  who  disjoints  herself  every  moment,  or  flourishes  her 
toe  in  the  face  of  her  bim-aimS. 

MUe.  Duvernay  was  a  child  of  the  opera,  that  is,  she  learned 
her  steps  in  the  government  class  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Barrez,  a  retired  zephyr.  She  very  soon  abandoned  him  for 
the  more  experienced  tutelage  of  M.  Vestris,  who  exercised  a 
3pecie8  of  tyranny  over  her,  but  for  each  attack  or  insult 
mflicted  by  him,  she  gave  him  in  return  a  sharp  retort.  This 
ander-pacha  of  the  opera  was  understood  to  prefer  grape  in  a 
bottle  to  grape  in  a  cluster,  and  one  day  that  he  remarked  to 
his  pupil,  **  You  are  wrong,  MUe.,  in  fighting  against  me,  I 
willsmashyou.  Itisthecaseoftheearthenjaragainsttheironpot,*' 
alluding  to  one  of  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine.  *'  The  iron  pot,'' 
«aid  she,  "  it  is  the  wine  pot  you  mean ;"  and  this  nickname  of 
wine  pot  stuck  to  the  pacha  during  the  rest  of  his  career. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  83  years,  in  consequence  of  having  seen 
an  advertisement  for  a  dancing  master  at  Calcutta,  but  that 
anyone  presenting  himself  should  be  a  chiropodist.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  might  be  seen  in  the  rue  Si.  Euslacie,  a 
huge  tooth  hangiug  from  a  window  and  under  it  this  legend  : 
**  Jean  Congo  pulls  out  teeth  and  gives  lessons  in  dancing  at 
the  fairest  price."  Mile.  Duvernay  appeared  first  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Miranda,  in  la  Tentation^  and  was  cast  upon  the 
stage  from  the  midst  of  a  witch's  diabolical  flaming  cauldron, 
to  charm  the  spectators  with  her  youth,  freshness,  and  timidity. 
She  fled  from  the  stage,  and  the  too  ardent  pursuit  of  a  lover, 
to  the  quiet  cloisters  of  a  convent,  but  managed  by  an  anony- 
mous letter  cleverly  to  reveal  her  retreat,  and  be  brought  back 
to  the  scene  of  her  triumphs.       A  Russian  admirer  presented 
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leads  to  the  lodge  of  Mother  Grosnier^  who  in  her  capacity  of 
concierge  des  couUMes,  presided  at  the  private  entrance  of  the 
artistes  of  the  Opera.  She  was  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
theatre,  not  that  she  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage  during  her 
service  of  40  years,  during  which  time  she  had  not  seen  a 
single  op^ra  or  ballet  performed,  had  never  been  absent  or 
sick  even  once^  or  received  a  single  reprimand,  or  asked  for 
leave  to  absent  herself.  Every  evening  she  saw  defiling  before 
her,  the  whole  company  of  performers  and  scene-shifters, 
backwards  and  forwards  from  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
two  in  the  morning.  £ach  of  the  passers  by  saluted  her 
politely,  according  to  the  usual  habit  of  the  French,  and 
addressed  her,  some  as  Madame^  others  Mame,  others  Mere 
or  simply  Croenier,  but  the  name  of  La  Mh'e,  given  to  her  one 
evening  by  the  singer  Nourrit,  appeared  to  arouse  her  ire ;  he 
did  not  repeat  it.  Her  cold  grey  eye  watched  with  the  most 
scrupulous  care,  lest  any  foreign  element  should  attempt  to 
gain  admission.  She  gave  good  advice  to  the  Fiffurantes^ 
and  guarded  them  against  the  too  hot  pursuit  of  their  ardent 
admirers.  Once  a  young  gentleman  tried  to  bribe  her  with  a 
piece  of  twenty  francs,  to  pass  a  note  and  bouquet  to  Mdle. 
Olyrape.  When  he  came  back  for  an  answer,  she  returned  him 
the  note  unopened,  and  presented  the  LouU  to  a  beggar  girl, 
who  stood  in  the  passage.  When  each  representation  was 
over,  she  went  round  the  theatre,  a  dark  lantern  in  her  hand, 
along  with  an  inspector  and  fireman ;  visited  all  the  boxes, 
and  saw  that  the  fires  were  extinct.  The  fortunes  and  lives 
of  an  immense  quarter  of  the  town  were  in  her  hands ;  but 
they  might  all  sleep  in  peace,  Madame  Crosnier  was  their 
angel  guardian. 

Some  operas  which  M.  Yeron  brought  out  during  his 
directorship  from  18fSl  to  1835,  did  not  produce  much  for 
the  strong  box.  Gustave  IILy  by  Aubert,  had  some  success 
at  first,  but  it  speedily  fell  to  a  very  low  level.  It  owed  its 
first  success  to  the  care  of  M.  Duponchel,  tlie  sub  manager, 
who  although  suffering  from  a  swelling  of  the  hip,  and  con- 
fined to  bed,  sat  up,  and  supported  on  one  side  by  M.  G^re 
the  master  dresser,  and  on  the  other  by  the  mistress  dresser, 
caused  every  one  of  the  actors  and  actresses  to  defile  before 
him,  and  exhibit  their  costumes,  and  receive  his  orders.  It 
accordingly  was  received  by  the  house  with  great  enthusiasm 
for  a  time.    Cherubini's  piece  of  Mi  Baba  was  a  clear  loss  of 
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50,  or  60^000  francs.  ltd  author  could  not  understand  how 
it  did  not  succeed,  and  attributed  this  to  everything,  but  tlie 
badness  of  the  music.  Ihn  Juan  was  well  brought  out  in 
1834.  Nourrit  acted  Don  Juan ;  Levasseur,  Leporello ;  Mile. 
Falcon^  Donna  Anna ;  Mile.  Dorus^  Elvira ;  Mme.  Damoreau, 
Zerlina.  No  trouble  or  expense  was  spared  on  the  appoint- 
meuts,  costumes,  and  decorations ;  still  it  did  not  pay.  Mme« 
Damoreau  passed  shortly  after  to  the  Opera  Comique,  where 
for  ten  years  she  reigned  supreme.  The  Ballet  of  la  TempSle 
was  got  up  for  Fanny  Essler,  who  it  was  expected  would 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  Taglioni.  She  was  looked  at  with 
surprise  running  on  the  tops  of  her  toes,  so  lively,  supple  and 
active,  but  she  did  not  conquer  the  throne  of  her  rival. 
Fanny"*  Essler  was  the  most  ravishing  expression  of  terrestrial 
sensual  dancing,  as  Taglioni  was  ths  incarnation  of  the  aerial 
and  modest.  The  one  pleased  the  men,  the  other  the  women, 
and  la  Tewjpete  produced  much  less  cash  than  was  expected. 
La  Juive  by  Hal^vy  was  the  last  opera  brought  out  by  M. 
Y^ron,  and  it  had  certaiiily  a  good  run  and  full  boxes,  and  the 
manager  shortly  after  gave  up  his  place,  retiring  with  a 
fortune  of  900,000  francs,  some  £85,000  sterling. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  of  the  French 
theatres  are  the  claqueurs,  regular  organized  clappers,  and  the 
ticket  merchants.  The  public  in  France  do  not  take  any 
trouble  about  applauding;  they  sometimes  may  hazard  a 
bravo,  or  try  a  slight  liiss,  but  never  go  so  far  as  to  exercise 
the  right  to  applaud.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  hired 
clappers.  Many  of  the  theatres  have  endeavored  to  do  away 
with  them,  but  they  were  found  to  be  absolutely  indispensable. 
The  principal  head  of  the  claqueurs  in  the  time  of  M.  Veron  was 
Auguste ;  he  v^as  proud  of  his  hands,  never  disguised  them 
with  gloves ;  his  thick  whiskers,  ring  on  finger,  glaring  shirt 
studs,  short  trousers,  and  shorter  waistcoat,  at  once  betrayed  his 
calling.  Every  evening  he  presented  himself  at  three  o'clock 
at  the  proper  office,  received  from  40  to  50  tickets,  some  of 
which  be  sold,  and  with  the  others  passed  in  his  troupe  by 
the  Parte  Q-asnier,  and  took  up  his  position  at  six  o^clock. 
The  actors  and  actresses  handed  over  to  him  many  of  the 
tickets,  which  were  allowed  to  them,  and  from  one  he  received 
in  the  space  of  15  years,  value  for  55,000  francs.  Fanny 
I^ler  had  occasion  to  be  displeased  with  Auguate^  and  he 
was  displaced  by  Santon  from  the  Gymnase.     The  next  day 
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A%gu9U  appeared  before  tlie  irritated  danseui^,  begged  of  her 
to  get  him  back  his  pUoe,  lajitig  at  her  feet  at  the  same  time 
a  pooketbook,  and  requesting  her  to  distribute  its  ct)&tents, 
30,000  francs,  to  the  poor.  The  emptj  pocket-book  was 
indignantly  refused,  but  he  regained  his  phice.  An  an^ 
lover  once  paid  him  twenty-five  louis  to  hiss  the  lady,  wno 
despised  his  addresses ;  but  the  figurante  was  applauded  in  the 
most  vociferous  manner.  Auguste  when  reproached  with  his 
treachery  responded,  *'treacl>^y!  call  it  a  stroke  of  genius, 

M.  Le  Oomte;  I  could  not  hiss  Mile. ,  tny  principles 

forbid  me/'  His  successor  as  leader  of  the  claque  was 
Forcher,  about  whom  an  absurd  story  is  told  of  Alexandre 
Dumas,  having  called  one  morning  at  his  house  in  a  cabriolet, 
first  borrowed  from  him  three  louis,  and  then  paid  one  of  them 
to  Porcher's  servant  woman  for  a  piece  of  confectionary  made 
at  the  house,  and  that  this  circumstance  was  the  cause  of 
Dumas  not  being  admitted  into  the  French  Academy. 

The  ticket  merchants  are  another  necessary  evil,  and  Were 
at  one  time  the  same  persons  as  the  claqueurs.  Any  one  who 
has  approached  owe  of  the  French  theatres  during  the  day, 
must  remember  shabby  looking  men,  who  importuned  him  with, 
"  A  box,  sir,  a  box,  cheaper  than  you'll  get  it  at  the  office." 
This  traffic  began  with  authors  of  pieces,  who  usually  received 
a  number  of  tickets  for  friends,  and  then  sold  them  to  the 
Toerchants  One  M.  Armand  d'  Artois  paid  for  the  education 
*of  his  son  with  them.  Scribe,  instead  of  his  gratis  tickets, 
agreed  with  the  management  \o  receive  11|  francs  for  each  tince 
one  of  his  pieces  was  played.  This  brought  him  in  a  very  con- 
siderable  revenue.  In  183&  the  ticket  merchants,  when  Robert 
le  Diahle  was  brought  out,  formed  themselves  into  a  queue  or 
string,  as  the  applicants  always  do  at  the  French  ticket  offices 
under  the  direction  of  the  police,  and  having  bought  up  all 
the  tickets,  the  real  spectators  could  get  none.  M.  V^ron, 
afraid  lest  the  public  might  suspect  him  of  complicity,  endea- 
vored to  prevent  this  traffic,  and  actually  beat  one  of  the 
merchants,  an  ex-cobbler,  who  would  not  afterwards  appear  to 
prosecute  before  the  police.  Still  various  tricks  were  played  to 
obtain  the  tickets,  hussars,  lacquais,  provincial  ladies  were 
employed  to  purchase,  who  were  all  found  out  Now  an 
improved  system  is  adopted;  the  merchant  has  a  large  capital, 
and  purchases  from  M.  le  Due  — —  or  M.  le  Baron  ■  his 
spare  tickets,  while  he  is  in  the  country,  or  at  balls,  concerts 
or  other  places  of  amusement*    This  is  not  a  very  aristocratic 
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course  for  the  noble,  but  the  taste  of  his  wife  for  lace^  crinoline^ 
and  diamonds  miu(t  be  supplied  in  some  way,  or  others  will 
sopplj  it  for  him.  Hence  also  the  cheapness  of  these  tickets. 
Freqaentlj,  however^,  when  there  is  no  demand,  these  mer* 
chants  lose  very  considerably ;  this  is  called  doire  un  bouillon. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prices  sometimes  rise  enormously^ 
the  stalls  to  50  or  60  francs,  and  the  boxes  to  2  or  300 ; 
their  fortunes  are  made.  The  management  have  occasionally 
beeu  obliged  to  repurchase  tickets,  with  which  to  supply  their 
friends,  and  on  one  occasion,  the  lady  who  was  thus  provided 
withabox,  had  been  presented  by  the  merchant  with  amagnificent 
bouquet.  We  all  know  how  the  music  shops  in  London 
supply  the  public.  In  Italy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
theatres,  for  a  proper  consideration,  a  small  key  is  given,  which 
opens  the  box  or  stall,  and  is  redelivered  to  the  proprietor  on 
coming  out  again.  But  there  are  also  rogues  among  these 
merchants;  one  of  these  sold  to  an  English  family  in  1840, 
a  ticket  at  a  small  price,  stating  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
king  was  going  that  evening  to  the  opera.  The  news  spread, 
and  the  office  was  besieged,  but  the  statement  turned  out  to 
be  unfounded,  and  the  indignant  body  of  honest  merchants 
sought  out  the  Engli^  family,  and  repaid  the  money.  In 
this  handsome  manner  was  the  entente  cordiale  re-established 
between  France  and  England. 

In  1835,  M.  T^ron  retired,  having  sold  his  privilege  for 
eighteen  months  to  M.  Duponchel  for  244,000  francs,  and 
the  new  manager  was  approved  of  by  M.  Thiers,  the  minister 
of  public  works*  M.  buponchel,  however,  had  exhausted 
his  pocket,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to  M.  Aguado,  who  took 
half  the  receipts  and  paid  122,000  francs.  This  latter  gentle- 
man had  been  a  major  at  Ceuta  in  180H;  served  under  the 
French  in  the  Peninsula,  was  at  Victoria  in  1813,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Paris  sold  umbrellas  and  Eau  de  Cologne  of  his 
own  manufacture.  In  1820,  he  was  worth  500,000  francs, 
undertook  the  Spanish  loan,  and  gained  enormously  by  paying 
regularly.  He  oecame  then  general  banker  to  the  Spani^ 
government^  and  was  made  Marquis  de  las  Merismas,  but 
never  used  the  title,  as  he  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Conde  de 
Montelirioa  of  Seville,  and  in  Spain  younger  sons  do  not  bear 
titles.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Bossini,  and  a  M.  de  Cases, 
whose  advice  in  banking  matters  cost  him  as  much  as  600,000 
francs  at  one  time.     He  possessed  a  handsome  chateau  called 
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the  Petii-Bourg,  which  was  destroyed  one  fine  day  by  the 
Orleans  railway  running  through  it.  As  early  as  1831,  he 
had  joined  M.  V^ron  in  the  management  of  the  opera,  supply- 
ing very  large  funds,  and  presenting  many  gifts  to  the  poor 
actors  and  actresses,  one  of  whom,  formerly  a  man  of  station, 
received  from  him  every  year  a  pocket  book  containing  a 
handsome  sum.  His  son  Alexander,  an  officer  in  a  provincial 
garrison,  had  an  intrigue  with  some  married  lady.  The  affair 
was  discovered,  and  the  husband  furious,  but  the  general 
commanding  sent  off  the  young  Aguado  to  Paris  with  a  letter 
to  his  parent,  explaining  the  whole  matter.  The  father  did 
not  allow  him  to  remain  an  hour  in  the  capital,  and  sent  him 
back  again  with  an  injunction  not  to  dishonor  his  epaulets,  and 
not  to  kill  the  husband.     The  fracas  was  fortunately  arranged. 

M.  Duponchel's  first  Opera  was  the  Huguenots,  which  he 
brought  out  on  the  29th  February,  1886.  Meyerbeer,  the  au- 
thor, had  made  an  agreement  with  M.  Y^ron  to  produce  it  on 
a  certain  day  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  80,000  francs,  and  the  day 
being  past,  M.  V^ron,  retiring  from  the  theatre,  demanded  the 
money  and  was  paid  it.  M.  Duponchel  wishing  to  have  the  piece, 
offered  Meyerbeer  back  his  30,000  francs,  of  which,  however,  he 
would  only  receive  20,000,  as  10,000  of  the  fine  had  gone  into  the 
pocket  of  M.  Scribe,  the  writer  of  the  words.  Besides  this. 
Scribe  was  entitled  to  a  gift  of  1,090  francs  on  each  act,  and 
the  opera  being  one  of  five,  5,000  francs  were  added,  so  that 
the  writer  got  before  the  performance  a  sum  of  15,000  francs. 
Notwithstanding  this,  another  poet,  M.  Emile  Desehamps  was 
engaged  to  poHsh  up  the  grand  scena  in  the  third  act.  The 
performance  brought  in  very  large  receipts,  owing  to  the  ad- 
mirable singing  of  Nourrit,  Mile.  Falcon  and  a  young  girl, 
Maria  Fl^cheux,  who  acted  the  part  of  a  page,  and  displayed 
a  fine  voice  and  well  turned  limbs.  Unfortunately  she  was 
shortly  after  seized  with  consumption,  and  her  passing  glimpse 
of  fame  shut  out  for  ever. 

M.  Duponchel  was  not  satisfied  with  having  one  such  good 
singer  as  Nourrit,  the  latter  might  be  incapacited  at  any  oao- 
ment  by  a  slight  cold,  and  the  public  disappointed.  He  accord- 
ingly went  about  searching  for  a  second  tenor,  and  his  friend 
Armand  Bertin  of  the  Journal  des  Debata  discovered  one, 
Duprez,  who  was  at  that  time  singing  in  Italy.  Jrmide  had 
been  sung  by  him  at  the  Theatre  Louvois,  and  Ruolz  had 
written  Lara  for  him.  The  manager,  however,  did  not  wish  to 
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engage  him,  without  fully  informing  Nourrit  of  his  reasons, 
which  sati9fied  the  latter  completely,  and    tlie  two  singers 
became  the  greatest  friends.      Madame  Duprez,   who  was  also 
in  Italy,  and  a  very  poor  voice,  w^s  also  engaged  at  tiie  request 
of  the  husband,  at  an  additional  expense  of  30  or  85,000 
francs.    Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  end  of  March, 
18JJ7,  when  La  Muette  de  Poriici  was  brought  out.     Nourrit 
came  to  his  stall  a  short  time  before  the  piece  opened,  was  met 
thereby  M.  Duponchel,  who  left  him  shortly  after  exceedingly 
well  in  voice.     As  he  was  about,  however,  to  quit  the  stall,  his 
servant  came  to  him,  and  throwing  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders 
suggested  that  he  should  sing  his  best,  as  M.  Duprez  was  in 
the  house.     This  inteHigence  petrified,almost  paralysed,  Nour- 
fit.    He  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  severe  hoarseness,  obliged 
to  give  up  his  part,  and  the  next  day  when  M.  Duponchel 
called  on  him,  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  fever,  and  demanded 
to  be  set  at  liberty  from  his  engagements.     On  the  4rth  of  April 
letHuffuenoU  was  produced,  and  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Pari- 
Man  public,  amidst  immense  applause,  which  was  shared  b) 
Duprez.     Fanny  Easier  was  at  this  time  dancing  the  cacAucAa, 
and  the  season  produced  very  l.irge  profits  for  the  management. 
Madame  Duprez  broke  down  completely  in  the  rehearsal  of 
Gnuio  et  Ginevra,  her  engagement  was  cancelled,  but  that  of 
Doprez  was  raised  to  70,000  francs. 

The  Italian  Opera  had  just  been  burned,  its  rival  therefore, 
the  French  one,  was  in  the  ascendant.     M,  Duponchel  proposed 
iK>w  to  M.  Aguado  a  huge  speculation  and  monoply,   to  unite 
trader  one  management,  the  Ix)ndon  Italian  Opera,  that  of 
Paris,  and  their  own.     M.  Viardot  was  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Parisian  one,  but  they  could  not  obtain  that  of-  London.     On  • 
this  account  the  scheme  was  broken  up,  and  a  new  contract  en- 
tered into  much  to  the  advantage  of  M.  Duponchel,    M.  Yiar- 
dot  married  his  jm;na  ^»na,  PauHne  Garcia  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  Malibran ;  M.  Aguado  made  an  unfortunate  excur- 
sion into  Spain,  from  which  he  never  returned,  and  a  law  suit 
»ts  instituted  between  M.  Duponchel  and  M.  Viardot,  wljich 
ended  to  the  advantage  of  the  former.      He  revived  his  old 
scheme  of  having  two  tenors,  a  companion  for  Duprez,  and  was 
w  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  di  Candia^  now  called  Mario,  the 
inanner  of  whose  introduction  to  the  public,  being  somewhat 
Peculiar,  will  be  given  in  the  writer's  own  words,  which  must 
^necessarily  suffer  somewhat  by  a  translation. 

a 
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The  attention  of  the  hiffbett  Parisian  societj»  of  the  moftt  arts- 
tocratie  saloons,  had  been  for  some  time  fixed  on  a  young  pon-noliti- 
eal  Piedmpntese  refugee,  whose  ravishing  voice  created  '^/'^or^» 
Uis  age»  birth,  adventures,  all  contributed  to  his  success.     The  cir- 
ouiDftances  which  had  brought  ^iro  to  France  were  talked  of  in  pri- 
Tate,  ^d  even  in  public.    He  had  incurred  the  anger  of  his  father, 
a  severe  and  religiously  inclined  man— though  a  geuenal-— on  aeeooiit 
of  some  trifling  debts,  when  a  final  prank  brought  his  crimes  to  a 
elimax.    Listen  and  shudder  !    He  was  in  garrison  at  Qenoa  along^ 
^ith  his  regiment,  the  Sardinian  chasseurs.    The  Italian  women  are 
considered   soft-hearted  ;    the    Genevese    are,  in    this    particidav 
more  Italian  than  the  others.    A  well  known  oountess  reoeive^  somo- 
whal  lightly  the  attentions  of  the  young   seducing  officer.      8h^ 
jield^d,  but  could  not  do  so  without  publicity ;  all  knew  of  their 
intrigue  the  next  day,  perhaps  the  very  eve  of  the  day  when  it  com- 
menced.    The  count  beheld  and  grew  enraged — a  strange  thing  in  a 
country  wh^re  husbands,  more  complacent  even  than  their  wives,  see 
nothing,  and  do  not  wish  to  see  anything.    He  became  really  angry, 
this  ridiculous  hi^sband,  on  ^he  pretext  that  he  was  tired  of  the  ca- 
prices of  his  wife,  which  numbered  as  many  as  thirty-three !     What 
a  female  Pon  Juan  I    It  was  all  very  well  telling 'the  count  that  it 
was  not  the  young  officer's  fault,  that  he  had  only  come  as  tbe  thirty 
fourth ;  that  he  would  have  preferred  being  much  90oner ;  tha^ 
it  was  unjust  to  cast  upon  an  innocent  man  all  the  jealousy  concea* 
trated  on  the  other  thirty-three  guilt v ;  it  was  of  no  avail.     The 
ooupt  had  sworn  that  his  furbearance  should  go  us  far  as  thirty-three, 
no  farther,  and  he  kept  his  word.  He  was  iuifexible,  and  being  weU  to 
do  at  court,  lodged  a  complaint.    The  young  officer  was  condenmad 
to  join  the  depot  of  his  regiment  at  Oagliari  in  Sardinia  s  this  was 
cgcile,  vexation,  death.     He  protested,  against  this  barbaroua  order ; 
he  appealed,  but  the  husband  being  more  powerful  than  the  lover^ 
the  order  was  confirmed.     The  officer  then  gave  in  his  resignation  ; 
it  was  not  accepted ;  the  authority  of  hjs  father,  supreme  at  that 
time  in  Piedmont,  was  opposed  to  the  resignation.    At  twenty  lean 
of  age  one's  future  happinesai  often  cone's    life,  is  sported  ipfith  fof 
trifles  not  worth  a  few  months  of  exi^e  at  Caffliari ;  the  young  ifbol  d^ 
not  yield  to  what  he  called  an  injustice,  he  hid  himself  in  the  very 
boudoir  of  the  countess.     It  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  he  knew  very 
well  that  they  would  not  look  for  him  under  the  nigliytci^  of  |iii 
enemy,  and  on  the  first  opportunil^y  he  esc^^ped  to,  France.     Soon- 
afterwards  he  was  in  Paris. 

Paris  was  an  improvement  on  Qenoa.  The  handsome  refbgee  ob- 
tained everywhere  a  svmpathetio  reception  and  consolations  of  all 
sorts ;  he  s,oon  fbrgot  his  countess  near  other  oountessea  and  mar- 
chionesses who  ha^  not  yet  arrived  at  the  fatal  number  of  tb^ty- 
three  i  he  Vm^  ther^ore  happily,  Loyin^  and  sin^ng;  but  it  is  a  dear 
busi^ea^>  loving  and  4^ng.  in  raris. 

La  cjgale  ayant  chante 
Tout  r  ^t6 

8e  trouva  fort  de  pourvue 

Quand  la  bise  fut  venue. 
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Ovur  oOoer  found  bimielf  in  as  gr«at  a  state  of  depriratioa  as  tho 
msshopper  after  singing.  Was  it  during  the  winter  or  sammer? 
Bat  the  season  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;.  he  was  a  man  of 
honour  and  energy,  had  heard  it  a  hnndrftd  times  repeated  to  him 
that  he  held  100,000  ttmooB  a-year  in  hia  throat,  and  while  waiting 
for  thtae,  he  decided  with  a  heavy  heart  to  aocept  the  fifteen  hundred 
firanct  a  mouth,  which  M.  Duponchel  offered  him  to  come  out  at  the 
opera.  This  joung  Piedmontese  was  no  other  than  di  Oandia,  since 
so  od^>rated  under  the  name  of  Mario.  It  was  not  without  hesi- 
tatiug  for  a  long  time  that  di  Oandia  put  his  signature  at  the  foot  of 
the  eng^geaent»  which  was  brouffht  to  him.  At  the  last  moment, 
when  about  to  change  his  namoy  tne  name  of  his  fathers  for  that  of 
Mario»  the  noble  and  brare  joung  man  wavered.  Aloite  in  the  world 
he  would  not  haveHiened,  but  be  had  in  his  own  country  and  elsewhere 
friends,  whose  sernces  he  had  accepted,  and  his  honour  refolted  at 
the  idea  of  pa^ng  them  only  by  gratttode.  At  a  dmner  g^iven  by  the 
"*  '"  orlin,  i        * "  " 


t  Merlin,  at  which  assisted  Prince  Belgioso,  M.  Dapoii«h«l 
and  maaj  friends,  di  Candia»  pressed,  maddened  by  advice  and  pruses, 
completed  the  deed>  which  has  obtained  for  him  now  such  a  band- 
some  and  honourable  fortune.  Di  Candia  did  not  lose  his  friends^  br 
gong  on  the  theatre.  Subsequently  he  was  able  to  return  to  Pied, 
msnt  and  revisit  hia  family,  who  opened  thetr  arms  to  ther  prodml 
son,  metamorphosed  into  a  g^at  artiste,  a  mUUonaire,  a  rather  im* 
proving  circumstance.  On  the  2nd  December,  1838,  after  more  than 
a  year's  study  under  the  direction  of  Micbelot»  Ponchard,  and  Bor- 
d^i,  Mario  appeared  in  the  part  of  Rohtrt  U  Diahie.  In  spite  of 
the  emotion,  very  naturally  resulting  from  so  bold  an  attempt^  be 
placed  himself  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  singers  ;  and  ever^  ooe 
eomi^g  out  of  the  theatre,  thought  and  said :— *  What  a  delicious 
voice  I  But  he  will  not  stay  at  the  opera.  Mario  will  replace  Bu. 
bin!.'  It  w»  the  best  eulogium  of  the  young  artnte  which  could  be 
and  tatvHj  has  talen  on  itself  the  task  of  verifying  it.'* 


H.  Chretien  Urhan  was  the  first  of  the  second  violins,  and 
the  TVappist  of  ther  orchestra.  He  was  not  devoid  of  talent,  for 
the  Empress  Jo^epUne  had  put  him  in  the  class  of  liC  Sueur» 
iod  he  was  well  taught ;  but  he  had  mistaken  grievously  hia 
VQcatfoa.  He  fasted  on  Fridays  and  Satardays,  and  was  never 
known  to  rarae  up  his  eyes  towards  the  stage,  to  look  at  a 
singer,  mueh  less  a  datuetise.  One  evening,  however,  he 
suffered  a  temptation,  and  by  chance  saw  Fanny  Eissler's  toe. 
for  one  month  he  put  himself  ou  bread  and  water.     An 

accident  happened'  another  time  to  Madame  D and  the 

whole  bouse  shuddered.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  M. 
Urban  and  he  looked  upon  the  stage,  but  almost  died  on  the 
spot  Sinee  then  he  wears  sackcloth  under  his  clothes,  and 
bngoishes  under  the  weight  of  his  sin.  The  ladies  of  the 
corpi  de  halUt  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  orchestra  send  him 
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glowing  billets-doux  or  cover  his  music  with  amorous  sketches, 
substituting  for  the  pious  books,  which  he  reads  between  the  acts, 
the  works  of  Paul  de  Kock.  He  is  the  wretched  butt  of  the 
orchestra,  ifnd  all  because  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 

The  stage  box  on  the  second  row  is  said  to  be  enplein  ckani, 
that  is,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  first  female 
singers,  who,  afier  they  have  performed  their  parts,  repair 
bitlier  to  criticise  the  acting  of  those  still  upon  the  stage. 
Two  rows  above  this  is  the  four,  dedicated  to  the  presence  of 
the  secondary  divinities  of  the  dance,  and  here  Mile.  Hfloisc 
de  France,  and  Mile.  Celeste  exhibit  themselves  to  advantage. 
The  life  of  the  former  was  rather  romantic,  her  death  was 
dramatic.  One  day  last  year  a  Mile.  Clarisse  rushed  into  the 
Jockey  Club  in  Paris,  her  hair  flying  about  and  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  the  card-room,  where  she  shrieked  out; 
"  help,  help !  H^loise  is  dying."  Two  or  three  persons  fol- 
lowed her  to  a  miserable  garret,  in  which  Hdloise  was  stretched 
almost  in  the  agonies  of,  death,  self-poisoned  by  laudanum. 
With  the  greatest  difficulty  and  by  the  constant  care  of  an 
eminent  physician,  she  was  restored  to  life,  and  returned  to 
her  duties  at  the  opera.  But  a  few  weeks  afterwards  she 
disappeared  altogether,  aud  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 
Mile.  Celeste's  story  is  very  different.  A  young  M.  Moncade 
meets  a  young  girl,  with  beautiful  light  hair  aud  in  rags  on 
the  Boulevard,  and  interested  in  her  appearance  gives  her  a 
louis  and  goes  away.  The  next  time  he  sees  her,  she  is 
married  to  his  own  valet,  Joseph ;  then  she  appears  magnifi- 
cently dressed  at  the  Caf^  Tortoni  in  company  with  some  of 
his  friends,  and  finally  she  enters  the  Oi)era,  where  she 
captivates  the  heart  of  M.  Moncade  himself. 

The  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire  have  their  box  on  the  fourth 
tier,  that  they  may  profit  something  in  their  profession  by 
the  lessons  in  singing.  Meyerbeer  and  Scribe  have  each 
tlieir  quarters,  and  look  down  upon  the  fate  of  their  own 
l)roductions.  M.  Rothschild  may  be  also  seen  there  trying 
to  forget  the  millions  which  passed  through  his  hands  during 
the  day.  Hven  this  asylum  is  not  sacred  to  him ;  often  have 
unfortunate  speculators  in  shares  endeavoured  to  force  their 
way' to  him.  Once  such  a  person,  of  a  very  martial  mien, 
with  bristling  moustache,  passed  in  spite  of  the  aoor-keeper,  and 
presenting  himself  before  the  banker,  demanded  to  have 
allotted  to  him  a  number  of  shares,  for  which  he  had  applied. 
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H.  Bolhscliild  politely  requested  him  to  be  seated,  asked  him 
to  remain  until  he  should  retnrn,  and  going  out  left  his  tor- 
mentor to  his  own  reflections  for  the  rest  of  the  evenings 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  bnllj ;  he  made  a  similar 
visit  to  the  capitalist's  own  house,  and  flourishing  a  sword 
threatened  to  run  him  through  the  body,  if  he  did  not  accede 
to  the  request  before  made.  The  banker  very  coolly  replied; 
"If  all  those  who  have  threatened  to  run  me  through  had 
kept  their  word,  I  should  have  been  long  since  reduced  to 
serve  as  a  pincushion.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
jott  again,  sir/'— and  he  bowed  out  the  bravo,  blushing  with 
eonfoaon. 

The  year  18S7  was  one  of  grand  receipts  at  the  opera ;  that 
of  1838  would  have  been  the  very  contrary  but  for  the 
appearance  of  Mario  near  its  termination.  Mademoiselle 
Falcon  had  lost  her  voice,  and  the  piece  of  Ouido  et  Oinevra 
b;  Hal^vy  and  Scribe  had  failed.  Madame  Gras  played  the 
priacipal  part ;  it  was  considered  an  ominous  thing  to  have 
three  0*s  meeting, -and  Valenciennes,  the  place  where  Mme. 
firas  was  bom,  was  said  to  have  produced  only  lace-makers, 
not  artistes.  The  same  town  had  contributed,  through  its 
manicipality,  the  sum  of  1501)  francs  a  year,  for  the  musical 
education  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Mile.  Dorus,  and  was 
imitated  by  Yersailles  in  the  case  of  Mile.  Dobr^.  Both 
those  ladies  carried  off  the  first  prizes  for  singing,  but  never 
became  prime  donne  at  the  opera.  At  one  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Guido  ei  Ginevra,  a  side  scene  took  fire,  while  the 
curtain  was  down,  and  threatened  to  roast  the  player^;.  It  was 
not  seen  by  the  firemen,  who  are  always  on  guard,  in  fact 
their  captain  had  been  set  to  sleep  by  the  music.  M. 
Daponchel,  however,  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  with  his  glass, 
tod  rushing  on  the  stage  amidst  the  confusion,  cried  out  to  the 
actors:  *' stand  firm  at  your  posts  every  one.  The  first  that 
•tirs  will  be  fined.  Five  francs  to  every  one  that  remains.'' 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  not  to  frighten  the  people  in  the 
body  of  the  house.  Not  one  person  left  the  stag;e,  the  engines 
were  brought  into  play,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the 
flames  were  extinguished.  Then  M.  Tr^vaux,  the  orator  of 
the  troupe,  came  before  the  curtain,  informed  the  audience  of 
the  danger  they  had  run,  and  the  happy  termination  of  it. 

One  day  five  friends,  men  of  station  in  the  world,  put  their 
heads  together,  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  walls  of  Paris 
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were  corered  with  the  Gtbalisiid  words.     '*  Fea  Bupondiel*' 
*-^jie  late  Duponchd.    Li  1885,  or  'SB,  placards  had  been 
similarly  posted  all  through    Franoe  with  the  inscription, 
•'Cr&leville    Voleur/'—Cr^eville    the   robber.      Bat    our 
friends  went  farther,  and  sent  oat  notes  of  invitation,  and 
cards,  deeply  bordered  in  black,  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
management,  to  attend  the  obsequies.      In  due  time  a  crowd 
of  mutcMi  arrifed  in  the  court-yard,  and  soon  covered  the 
gateway  with  monmful  draperies  in  white  and  black,  and 
erected  a  bier.    Strange  to  say,  the  first  person  they  met  was 
M.  Dnponchel  himself,  and  one  asked  where  thev  were  to  find 
the  body.     M.  Dnponchel  disclosed  himself,  but  still  they 
insisted  on  boryiug  him.      Then  come  a  crowd  of  moarning 
friends,  and  the  choristers,  with  their  letters  of  invitation  in 
their  hands.    The  joke  was  soon  explained,  and  the  affidr 
ended  by  a  pour  boirg  to  the  mates,  and  a  grand  dinDcr  at 
M.  Dnponchel's  hoase,  where  every  one  was  content,  except  a 
M.  Maillot,  who  has  given  his  name  to  the  tights  worn  by  the 
figuranUi.     He  was  annoyed,  as  he  said,  becanse  he  had  kst 
his  day.    ''  But  I  have  gained  mine,*'  replied  M.  Doponebel, 
and  the  matter  ended.    This  mystification  had  the  most  for- 
tnnate  consequences;  the  report    of   it  brought  suoceaaive 
overflowing  audiences,  and  the  newspapers,  which  never  praise 
the  living,  published  sympathetic  reports  of  M.  DnponchePs 
virtues,  and  lauded  him  to  the  skies,  because  truth  is  due  to 
the  dead. 

Fanny  Essler  appeared  shortly  after  in  the  Ofpsef,  the  first 

5iece  which  M.  de  Saint  Georges  produced  for  the  openu 
'he  author  is  the  rival  of  M.  Scrioe,  is  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  his  tastes  and  toilet,  and  for  his  attachment  to  his 
old  servant  Marguerite,  who  rules  his  household  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  gives  bad  dinners  to  his  friends,  when  they  cone 
to  celebrate  the  success  of  a  play,  which  she  does  not  like. 
M.  de  Saint  Georges  has  been  falsely  accused  of  keeping 
several  secret  co-labourers,  whose  productions  he  signs  and 
lends  forth  as  his  own.  A  more  pardonable  freak  appean 
in  his  habit  of  making  his  bathing  man  at  Dieppe  poor  into 
the  water  before  he  enters  it,  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  genuine 
Jean-Marie  Farina's £au  de  Cologne;  no  doubt  the  tenderness 
of  his  olfactory  nerves  cannot  bear  the  strong  salt  perfame 
of  the  sea, 

Madame  Stolz   had  replaced   Mile,  Falcon,    whose  voice 
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bad  not  yet  retarned,  but  she  failed  in  her  part,  and  Mile. 
Nathan  waa  sabatituted^  when  suddenly  a  cry  arose,  ^*  N'onrrit 
m  daad,  he  killed  himself  at  Naples.  The  unfortunate  man, 
•v«r-6xcited^  (anaticalt^  religions,  and  tortured  with  home  aick- 
■eas  and  tlie  impossibility  of  returning  to  Paris,  aft^r  an  even- 
ing  of  nnparalMed  sacceas^had  thrown  himself  out  of  a  window 
•i  fomr  o'dook  in  the  morning,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
He  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  six  children. 

Up  to  the  year  1836  or '37  the  balls  given  at  the  Opera  were 
not  aUowed  by  the  police  to  be  attended  by  any  persons  in 
boCy  dreases,  and  the  ladies  alone  were  permilted  to  wear 
masks.  Musard,  the  author  of  the  JBaU  Masque%  bad  not  yet 
eatended  bis  dominion  beyond  the  Theatre  des  Yari^t^s,  and 
the  Salle  Valentino.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  latter  year 
by  8<HD6  individuals,  to  introduce  fancy  dresses  into  the  ordi-  y 

nary  ball,  but  they  were  captured  bv  the  police,  and  thrust  into  ' 

the  director's  box  on  the  dtage  through  the  window.  They 
ancoeeded^  however,  in  eflecting  their  escape  by  iht  3ame  issue, 
and  were  rediscovered  in  the  dancing  room,  enjoying  them- 
atlves  with  six  young  ladies  of  the  corps  de  baUet  and  sit 
bottles  of  champagne.  Tliis  escapade  created  a  revolution ; 
M.Mifa,tlie  contractor  for  the  balls,  at  length  obtained  a  licence 
from  tbe  police  to  institute  a  regular  masked  and  fancy  ball, 
and  thdngh  the  licence  was  subsequently  withdrawn,  the  ball 
came  off,  and  the  first  of  these  magnificent  assemblages,  which 
form  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Paris,  was  inaugurated. 
The  oontraotor  was  fined  10,000  francs  by  the  police,  which, 
howe?ef,  it  is  thought  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay.  The  herd  djf 
the  evening,  Mosard,  was  carried  three  times  round  the  bouse 
in  trioaiph,  and  a  dance  instituted  called  that  of  the  iroien 
dkaif^  becanae  the  curule  throne  of  the  director  waa  smashed 
to  pkees  on  the  occasion.  Mosard  introduced  also  a  stroke  of 
stroi^  dramatic  effect  in  the  shape  of  a  dmall  mortar,  which 
electrified  the  aaaembly  by  its  sudden  discharge,  and  maddened 
them  wilb  the  smell  of  its  powder.  The  manner  of  conduct- 
ing the  old  balls,  and  the  conduct  and  intrigues  of  the  nersons 
who  attended  them,  had  been  tiresome  and  pretentious,  but  the 
moment  the  (Ubardeurs  and  debardemes  (ladies  and  gentlemen, 
both  ifi  the  characters  and  diesses  of  boatmen  of  the  Seine) 
came  upon  the,  stage,  the  ton  of  every  thing  was  completefy 
changed.  The  costumes  became  some  of  them  extremely 
grotesque,  others  in  the  perfoctiuu  of  elegance,  the  conversation 
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was  replaced  by  frantic  cries  and  gestures,  comical  addresses 
and  energetic  familiarity.  Unfortunately  also  licentiousness 
crept  into  the  conduct  of  the  dancers,  notwithstanding  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  pulice,  and  the  intrigues  obtained  a 
marked  significance  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances.  Still 
these  balls  produced  a  pretty  round  sum  to  the  management^ 
the  first  contractors  having  agreed  to  pay  40,000  francs  a  year 
for  the  privilege,  and  cleared  for  themselves  nearly  100,000. 
In  1848,  when  Messrs.  Duponcheland  Boqueplan  were  ioined, 
there  being  a  considerable  deficit  in  the  funds  of  the  theatre, 
M.  Grimaldi  paid  down  250,000  francs  for  the  contract,  and  re- 
lieved the  temporary  embarrassment. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  consequent  on  these  extravagant 
amusements,  is  the  effect  it  produces  among  the  assistants  of 
the  shopkeepers  at  Paris.  Many  of  these  foolish  fellows  ima- 
gine that  while  serving  their  lady  customers,  they  have  also 
produced  an  indelible  impression  on  their  hearts.  They  next 
manage  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  the  fair  ones,  who  out  of 
the  pure  love  of  intrigue  so  innate  to  a  Frenchwoman,  receive 
without  any  sign  of  denial,  notes  of  appointment  to  meet  at  the 
Bal  del*  Opera.  Tlie  presumptuous  fools  repair  to  the  theatre 
in  a  dress  which  will  be  recognised,  and  either  spend  the  eatire 
evening  vainly  searching  for  the  object  of  their  affections,  get- 
ting snubbed  by  wrong  parties  whom  they  address,  and  abused 
by  their  male  companions,  or  are  led  into  a  maze  of  absurdities 
and  expenses  by  griseLtes  or  servants  sent  by  the  veritable 
mistress  to  carry  out  the  jest  to  its  end.  This  is  not  however, 
always  the  issue  of  such  an  adventure,  as  the  following  verita- 
ble history  will  shew  : — M.  Philippe  B adored  the  adora- 
ble Madame  de  C who  adored  him  in  return.  Her  hus- 
band was  of  that  extremely  jealous  disposition,  which  all 
wronged  husbands  participate  in.  Once  the  lover  was  obliged 
to  leap  out  of  the  lady's  window,  and  pass  a  freezing  night  in 
her  garden,  because  of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Argus, 
who  watched  over  her.  Another  time  being  surprised  in  her 
chamber,  at  the  Baths  of  Aix  in  Savoy,  and  the  lady  having 
cried  out  to  seize  the  robber,  he  was  obliged  to  allow  himself 
to  be  taken  off  to  prison,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  settling  the 
matter.  In  fact  the  liaison  became  so  dangerous  that  the 
gentleman  began  to  repent,  and  endeavoured  to  break  off  the 

acquaintance.     Madame  C ,  however,  continued  to  write  to 

him,  and  at  length  sent  him  a  formal  appointment  for  the  ball 
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At  the  0|  era,  indicating  at.  the  same  time  the  domino  by  which 
she  would  be  distinguislied.     They  meet,  have  a  quarrel,   M, 

Philippe  B is  about  to  pluck  the  mask  from  her  face, 

when  who  should  interpose,  but  the  lady's  husband.     He  rea* 

jooed  with.M.  Philippe  B on  the  impropriety  of  attacking 

a  lady  in  the  open  b«dl  room,  and  taking  her,  still  unknown  to 
him  on  his  arm,  was  moving  away  when  M.  Philippe,  thinking 

that  Madame  C would  disclose  every  thing,  and  wishing 

to  act  as  a  brave  man,  appointed  to  meet  the  husband  at  the 
Caf^  Anglais  before  6ye  o'clock  iu  the  morning.  On  going 
to  the  Gaf^  M.  Phitippe  found  there  a  friend  of  his,M.  Etienue, 
whom  fortune  threw  in  his  way  for  the  occasion,  and  fo  whom 
he  rekted  the  whole  of  the  previous  facts.  Soon  after  M.  de 
C— ,  the  husband,  appeared  in  person,  having  descended 
from  his  vehide  at  the  door  of  the  Caf^  on  the  Boulevard,  and 
left  behind  him  ensconced  in  the  comer,  the  real  live  Madame 

de  C herself.     lie  advanced   to  the  box  where  the  two 

friends  were  sitting,  and  the  rest  of  their  interview  shall  be 
given  in  the  author's  words. 

" '  Can  I  speak  before  tbik  gentleman,'  said  he  to  Philippe.  '  This 
gentleman  is  my  friend;  I  have  confided  everything  to  him.* — 
'Ever} thing?'  'Yes,  everything/  'Well,  sir,  this  unfortunate 
woman  has  confided  everything  to  me  also.'  '  Everything  ?'  '  Yes, 
everything.'  '  I  am  at  your  command  ;  what  is  your  weapon,  your 
time  ?•  ♦  Stop,  Madame  de  C is  off, '  was  the  sudden^  inter- 
ruption of  Etienne.     *  Madame  de  0^—  I*  cried  M.  de  C- — 1  furi- 

<Huly,  *j<m  have  said  Madame  de  0 .'     '  Etienne,  Etienne,  what 

have  yoo  done?'  said  Philippe  in  a  sorrowful  tone.  *  Will  you  answer 

me,  M.  de  B ,*  said  M.  de  C ,  placing  himself  opposite  Phil- 

lpp««  and  staring  at  him  with  a  cold  menacing  air ;  '  will  yon  answer 
toe ;  who  was  that  woman  with  whom  you  left  me  at  the  ball  of  the 
opera  f  'And  what  ridbt  have  yon,  sir,  to  ask  me  to  render  an  ac- 
eooDt  of  my  conduct  ?  It  is  the  second  time  to-night  that  yoa  have 
interfered  with  me,  and  it  has  occurred  twice  too  often.*     '  Was  that 

Madame  de  C ,'  repeated  M.  de  C ,  beside  himself.    '  I  have 

nothing  to  answer/     •  Was  that  Madame  de  C ?'  roM>ed  M.  de 

C ,  more  and  more  enraged  ;  *  answer,  sir,  or   1  will  ■  * 

'Not  one  word,  not  one  motion  more  !*  interrupted  Philipj[»e  ;  *  Have 
1  not  ahready  told  you  that  I  am  at  your  command.*  *  You  avow  it 
then?  .  •  .  you  are  not  so  cowardly  as  I  believed  you  to  be!' 
At  these  words  M.  de  C sat  down ;  he  no  longer  doubted,  be  re- 
flected ;  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind  the  means  of  carrying  out  the 
desperate  duel  which  was  in  preparation. 

"  WhAt  bad  passed  between  him  and  Madame  de  0 ?  Doubt- 
less this  husband  so  tender  of  bfs  honour  had  been  guilty  of  the  very 
crime  which   he  considered  deserving  of   death  in  his  own  wife* 
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Doubtless  he  bad  listened  and  opened  hii  heart  to  the  lies,  ft«dMtioii, 
and  hatred  of  an  anknown  woman,  whom  eTerjthing  ordained  him  to 
distrust.  Madame  de  C  ■  had  skilfully  caught  at  the  plank  of 
safety  offered  to  her.  While  exciting  her  new  and  strange  slave 
affainst  Philippe,  she  had  provided  for  herself  an  unexpected  method 
of  flight.  And  above  all  things  it  was  necessary  to  fly  .  k  Bvery- 
thing  else  was  left  to  chance. 

*<  Etienne  and  Philippe  were  smoking;  M.  de  C— —  remained 
absorbed  in  his  reflections.  This  silence  cotUd  not  be  long  carried  on. 

Philippe  interrupted  it.    '  Well,  sir/  said  he  to  M.  lie  C ,  •  I 

await  your  commands,  when  do  you  wish  that  my  witnesses  ^lould 
meet  yours  ?'  <  What  is  the  use'  of  witnesses  T  what  is  the  oae  d 
putting  off  what  may  be  done  here  this  moment^  What  do  yoa  saj 
to  it  ?•  •  Waiter !'  •  Sir  V  *  Two  swords.'  « Yes,  sir.*  '  And  ten 
lamps  on  the  Boulevard.'  '  Yes,  sir.'  The  waiter  went  out,  M,  de 
0->— — ,  Philippe  and  Etienne  did  the  same  thing.  Swords  and  lamps 
were  brought ;  the  guests  came  to  the  windows,  the  drivers  descend- 
ed from  their  seats,  the  waiters  of  the  Cafi  approaobed^  and  the 
combat  began.  It  was  not  a  long  one ;  at  the  second  pau  If.  de 
Q.  ■  ■■  fell  to  rise  no  more.  When  the  police  arrived  everything  had 
returned  to  its  usual  ouiet  and  obscurity.  On  the  morrow  Philippe 
received  the  extra  bill  of  the  OafS  Anglais.  Between  the  lobster 
salad  and  the  entremets  of  truffled  partridge  a  curious  side  dish  was 
brought  in ! — Duel— -500  francs  .  .  .  Philippe  paid  it,  gave  ten 
louis  to  the  waiters,  and  .    •    .     .^ 

Tain  efforts  had  been  made  to  charm  back  again  the  voice 
of  Mademoiselle  Falcon^  extraordinary  means  had  been  spoken 
of  to  effect  it,  and  amongst  the  rest  it  was  said  that  a  glass 
bell  had  been  placed  over  her  mouth,  and  had  saooeedea  in 
restoring  it.  To  the  great  delight  of  her  admirers  she  oame 
out  again  in  la  Juive  and  the  Huguenoh,  but  only  to  disappoint 
them,  and  to  burst  out  into  convulsive  sobs  oQ  the  stage  on 
the  shonlder  of  Duprez.  Madame  Oras  replaced  her  in.  lu 
Martyn  of  Donizetti,  and  Madame  Stolz  appeared  in  la  PavorUe 
and  jbon  Sebastian  by  the  same  author.  Baroiihet  the  fanioiu 
tenor,  sang  in  this  last  opera  the  barcarole,  PScheundelarhey 
the  second  trophe  of  which  produced  wild  applause  at  the  re* 
faearsaU  Madame  Stolz,  roused  to  jealousy,  had  the  strophe 
suppressed ;  Donizetti  on  learning  this  became  forioos,  and  was 
struck  with  the  first  of  these  attacks  of  bewilderment,  whioh 
ended  by  taking  away  his  reason.  In  the  last  year  of  his  in- 
teUectnal  life,  he  had  composed  twenty-two  acts  of  operas, 
amongst  them  was  Don  Pasqoale,  and  a  miserere  for  the  ooiirt 
of  Austria.  The  excessive  labor  worked  on  his  min^ ;  he  had 
already  shewn  various  eccentricities,  frequenting  every  evening 
seven  or  eight  caf&,  and  always  calling  for  rice-milk.  At  length 
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it  becime  neoetsaty  io  have  bim  Iraiuferred  to  a  inad-hoaae  in 
(he  Champe  Elys^.  Here  he  beoame  retigned  and  silent ; 
iketched  upon  a  6o&  id  the  middle  of  tJie  garden,  and  oovered 
•kiost  ft  lib  flowers,  his  bead  bent  apon  his  hroaat,  he  pasBed 
whole  daja  wiiboufc  a  word.  He  could  not  even  reoograse  his 
friend,  Aoomni»  and  the  only  thing  that  roused  him,  was  the 
QNkdium  de  lafoUe  in  Lncia.  -He  opened  his  eyes,  and  beat 
tiae  to  tbemosic;  but  when  this  was  ended,  his  bead  fell 
again,  and  he  rekpsed  into  iiis  eenaeless  state  of  eustenee. 
Socb  waa  the  end  of  this  great  man. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  1840,  two  of  the  best  dancers  quit* 
ted  the  theatre;  Mademcnselle  Easier  went  off  to  America, 
where  she  picked  up  more  dollars  than  she  could  gather  franca 
at  Paria ;  and  Mademoiselle  Albertine  departed  on  a  visit  of 
three  montha  to  London.     This  was  a  great  loss  to  the  atage. 
Meanwhile,  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  management,  M. 
Lten  Pillet,  from  being  a  royal  commissioner,  was  joined  with 
M.  DupoDcbel,  and  M.  Edooard  Monnais  took  the  place  of  the 
fint.    M.  EWet  was  a  simple  man,  without  vanity,  and  not 
dreaming  of  the  fortune  which  his  friends  thought  he  should 
make  at  the  opera,  but  he  lost  it.     He  was  not  snfiQciently 
strong  mindea  to  resist  noxious  influences;  he  idolised  Madame 
Stols,  and  was  led  by  the  nose  by  bis  friend  h  pire  O^ntil, 
both  of  whom  ruined  his  prospects.    From  the  10th  to  the 
20th  of  August  the  theatre  was  shut,  and  when  it  re^opened, 
it  was  without  any  effect.    Mario  had  been  didu)issed  and  gone 
over  to  the  Italians,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Mari^,  who  de* 
eeived  all  expectations.    Baroilhet  was  the  only  person  who 
supported  toe  end  of  the  season  id  1840,  iu  la  Favorite.    Such 
was  the  result  of  abaudoning  all  the  arrangements  of  M. 
Duponchel. 

A  discovery  had  been  made  in  the  person  of  Mademoiadle 
Ca^ka  Heinefetter,  sister  to  the  celebrated  Sabiua  Heinefetter> 
a  young  lady,  haudsome  and  capable  of  improving  her  talent, 
but,  unfortunately  for  herself,  she  was  nlaoed  between  the 
iU*will  of  M.  Pillet,  and  the  jealousy  of  Madame  Stols.  Hei: 
nnging,  which  was  very  respectable,  was  favorably  received  by 
the  public,  the  management  was  against  her,  and  she  waa 
obliged  to  yield.  She  went  off  to  Bruxelles,  leaving  behind  her 
at  Paris  a  M.  Caumartin,  an  admirer,  for  whom  she  profeeaed 
the  most  extreme  affection,  and  to  whom  she  wrote  periodical 
effuaions  in  Germanised  French.     The  Grand  Theatre  at 
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Bruxelles  received  her  with  open  arms,  she  played  with  success 
the  characters    of    Rachel  in  la  Ju'we,  and  Valentine  in  lei 
HiiguenoU,  and  found  in  the  person  of  a  M.  Sirey,  a  new  lover, 
while  she  was  still  corresponding  with  the  old  one  at  Paris; 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th  November,  1842,  on  returning  to 
her  apartment)  from  the  play,  she  found  M.  Canmartin  already 
there,  having  just  arrived  across  the  frontier.     A  supper  for 
six  persons  was  prepared,  three  young  ladies  of  her  acquaint^ 
ance,  M.  Sirey,  M.  Milord,  and  herself.       She  invited  M. 
Cauitiartin  to  join  tliem,  be  appeared  somewhat  out  of  humour, 
but  subsequently  did  sup.     A  quarrel  arose  between  the  two 
gentlemen.,  and  the  ladies,  in  order  to  appease  it,  left  the  room 
to  go  to  rest.     On  their  departure  the  fight  began  again,  some 
abusive  expressions  were  interchanged  with  blows  of  their  fists, 
and  strokes  of  their  canes.     At  length  M.  Sirey  fell  to  the 
ground,  pierced  by  a  cane  sword,  and  crying  out,  ^*  He  has 
killed  me."    M .  Ciumartin  cried  out  in  feply, "  He  threw  him- 
self  on  me  !  "  and  then  ran  out  to  look  for  a  doctor.     When 
the  medical  man  came   he  found  M.  Sirey  dead,  with  nine 
inches  of  the  sword  in  his  body.     M.  Caumartin  fled  first  to 
Paris,  but  afterwards  gave  himself  up  to  the  Belgian  authorities, 
and  was  tried  on  the  19th  of  April,  1843,  at  the  sittings   of 
the  criminal  court  in  the  free  University.     His  advocate,  M. 
Chaix,  attacked  the  conduct  of  M.   Sirey  and  Mademoiselle 
Heinefetter,  shewed  how  the  latter  had  pfayed  his  client  false, 
liad  roused  him  to  the  quarrel,  and  how  both  had  done  their 
utmost  to  irritate  him.     There  was  one  bad  circumstance 
against  the  prisoner,  namely,  the  possession  of  the  cane  sword, 
from  which  it  might  be  thought  he  had  crossed  the  frontier 
with  a  premeditation  to    attack    his  rival.     He  replied   on 
his  examination,  that  he  had  got  the  cane  made  at  Paris  pre- 
paratory to  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  that  he  had  come  to  Brux- 
elles for  the  sole  purpose  of  returning  to  Mademoiselle  Heine- 
fetter  the  key  of  her  room,  which  he  held,  as  he  intended 
giving  up  her  society,  and  was  about  to  get  married.     The 
jury  acquitted  M.  Ciiumartin,  but  Mademoiselle  Heiaefetter 
was  for  ever  ruined  and  dishonored.     Her^jareer  wassac'denly 
checked,  the  entrances  of  all  the  great  theatres  of  Pari*.  Lon- 
don,  Vienna,  and  Naples  wore  shut  against  her.     Such  ?.  cosily 
luxurj  was  it  to  have  M.  Caumartin  for  her  admirer. 

It  13  a  curious  thing  to  read  an  account  the  number  of  appli- 
ances necessary  to  bring  out  an  opera,  the  different  description  of 
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'scenes,  traps,  lighting  apparatus,  dresses,  &c.,  but  it  would  be 
wearisome  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  them  here.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  expenses  for  bringing  oat  a  first-class  piece 
taiy  fipom  100,000  to  180,000  francs,  an  enormous  sum,  re- 
quiring very  large  receipts  to  repay  the  mana^ment.  To  giv^ 
an  item,  there  are  three  sorts  of  slippers  provided  for  the  dan- 
teu9es,  drab,  white,  and  flesh-colored.  The  first-class  ladies 
are  entitled  to  have  their  drab  slippers  renewed  after  every 
third  performance,  and  their  white  ox  flesh-colored  after  every 
second.  The  second  class,  or  the  f^uranfes,  receive  a  new  pair 
of  drab  after  eight,  and  the  white  or  flesh-colored  after  six 

Crforraances.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  latter  young 
lies  had  a  strong  eye  to  economy,  and  used  to  continue 
using  the  old,  while  they  exchanged  the  new  slippers  for  ordi- 
nary .walking  shoes.  To  remedy  this  evil,  and  compel  them  to 
wear  what  was  provided  for  them,  they  now  can  only  receive  a 
new  pair  on  delivering  up  the  old,  and  this  is  done  by  con- 
secutive numbers ;  number  eleven  being  handed  out  of  the 
stock,  when  number  ten  is  given  up. 

Tliere  is  a  secret  part  of  the  Theatre,  the  adyta  of  this  tem- 
ple of  the  muses,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  dressing  room  of  the  dancers  is  considered  the  most  pri- 
vate and  secret  recess  of  the  shrine,  and  it  is  generally  consi- 
dered that  in  itue  carried  on  many  of  these  intrigues  behind  the 
scenes  so  often  spoken  of.  It  is  also  usually  thought  to  be 
adorned  and  furnished  wiih  the  most  expensive  luxury;  such  is 
not  the  real  fact.  Except  peruaps  the  dressing-rooms  of 
Miles.  Nan,  Falcon  and  Essler,  the  rest  are  closets  of  six 
or  seven  feet  square,*  somewhat  resembling  a  perfumer's  shop 
turned  topsy-turvy.  The  entrance  to  them  can  only  be  effected 
through  the  scenes,  and  subject  to  a  rigorous  examination. 
In  fact  the  only  men  permitted  to  enter  them  are  the  hus- 
bands, hair-dressers,  and  other  indispensable  nothings.  Each 
first  class  danseuse,  cMed  premier  sujet,  has  a  closet  to  herself, 
the  second,  or  caryphSeSj  have  one  for  two  or  three  persons, 
and  the  third  rank  o\ figurantes  must  accommodate  themselves 
i^n  or  twelve  together.  One  of  these  closets  has  got  the  name 
of  la  loge  des  Minerves,  because  it  was  for  a  long  time  frequent- 
ed by  six  or  seven  of  the  most  proper  ladies  of  the  corps  de  bal' 
let.  Even  they,  however,  were  obliged  to  admit  a  man  amongst 
them,  M.  Poinie  their  hairdresser,  confident,  friend,  daily  jour- 
nal and  pavtalonneur,  that  is  stretcher  of  tights.    He  provided 
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tttem  with  all  the  little  K»indal  of  the  neigUioarlHiud,  bov 
Fhilib«rt»  the  valtit  of  M.  B — -  bad  supplanted  his  muter  in 
the  graces  of  a  Madame  Martin^  aud  how  M*  Martin,  sot 
wishing  that  hU  wife  should  have  anj  thing  to  saj  to  any  ooa 
nqt  a  gentlemau,  compeUed  her,  a  rich  womaa,  to  nake  over 
by  deed  to  the  valet  a  SUQ)  of  100,000  franca,  and  bow  the 
latter  changed  bis  name  to  M.  de  Saint  Pbilibert.    Or  another 

tale  of  Mile.  B and  her  admirer  Lord  John,  who  ha?- 

ing  sent  her  a  wreath  of  diamond  by  the  jeweller's  young  man, 
(dong  with  a  note  requesting  her  acceptance  of  the  litue  pre- 
sently which  he  meant  to  obtain  her  favour,  was  surprised  ob 
the  next  occasion  when  be  visited  her,  by  her  cr3Fing  out  tliat 
she  had  been  robbed,  and  her  exhibiting  the  note  without  the 
gift*  Lord  John  was  obliged  to  produce  himself  another 
wreath^  and  thus  MUe*  B^— —  obtained  double  payment* 
On  another  occasion,  in  the  absense  of  Lotd  John,  this  amiabls 
young  lady  invited  a  humber  of  her  friends  to  a  magnifiomit 
(upper,but  was  at  a  loss  where  to  provide  the  plate,  that  ordered 
by  the  mylord  not  having  been  yet  delivered.  In  this  state  of 
distress  she  applies  to  another  of  her  many  admirecs,  Artfaar 

— ^ the  type  of  devoted  frieodsK  and  begs  him.  to 

borrow  from  his  father's  head  butler  for  otie  night  only,  the  old 
gentleman^s  silver  dishes,  covers,  tureens,  &c*  The  yoong 
mai^  does  so,  the  plate  is  borrowed,  and  the  supper  passes  off 
with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  some  little  elevation  on 
the  part  of  the  guests,  Arthur  slept  rather  late,  and  when  he 
got  up,  his  father's  plate  had  not  yet  returned     He  hurried 

at  once  to  Mile..  B to   scold  her,  when  the  folio  wing 

scene  took  pUce.  % 

«^ lAdHe.  B. bad alreaily  goa  up,  fresh  and prt tty  .It  wo«]d  be 

difinuU  to  recognise  tb^  c^rjffhU  wbo  bad  pasMd  tbe  nigbt  in  taating 
thei  aellar  and  the  culinary  productioDs  of  Cbevet.  '  And  my  f«tber'i 
pUte  ?^  asked  Arthur  in  an  anxious  manner.  <  It  is  no  longer  here^ 
mj  mtle  Artbur/  *  Where  \b  it  ?*  •  At  ray  Aunt's.*  •  Your  Annfs  T 
«  At  the  Mont  4$  PiHK  if  yo«  prefer  that.  Thi»  morning  appHca- 
tion  was  made  for  the  biU  of  the  supper  $  1  was  noa  in  Um^m,  and 
QheMret's  man  would  not  wait  To  pay  lor  the  thipg^  contained  I 
have  disposed  of  the  thing  containing,  and  here  is  the  result^  I  have 
received  8,000  francs,  I  paid  for  the  supper,  the  balance  was  for  the 
waller  and  a  present  to  myself.  Embrace  me,  my  little  Arthur,  and 
fiucgive  your  AglaS.'  Artti«r  forgave  hev^  Arthurs  dwsTS  ^rgive, 
bat  they  rarely  have  e^pOO  fraact  at  their  diq|>08al  and  readv  to  reo^ 
ver  frqiB  the  pawn«office  the  family  pl«te.  Artbur  was  obliged  to 
confess  the  whole  aflbir  to  his  father,  who  was  the  ?ictim,  not  with- 
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oiit  Wing  tom^leil  to  proteeiit^  the  guiUj  pern^s,  or  rathtr  the 
g«ihj  Qne»  ht  ikwre  wf^  odIj  one,  aD4  that  waa  hot  Aglae.  Her 
toother  B— V—  ii)  tb9  (ulence  of  her  closet^  and  without  consulting 
her  duoghter,  \^ai  concocted,  perfected  and  accomplished,  this  nat* 
ter-8troke»  and  informed  the  joung  ladj  of  it  only  ott  her  rttim 
from  the  moDt-de-pi(ti.^ 

Sixj^^h  \9  9  fair  example  of  the  iUforiettes  retailed  in  great 
Qomber^  eooceroiu^  the  b^ibitual  conduct  of  these  pleasant 
jpcu^ng  ladiea.  It  is  brought  forward  here,  not  on  account 
of  anj  Particvki:  ple^t'^ure  taken  in  detailing  similar  aets  of 
TiUapy,  out  to  ^erv^  a§  a  warning  to  some  young  fools^who 
may  bQ  t€iapt#(|.  tp  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  persona  of 
that  class.  In  uq  qasQ  19  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  which 
speaks  of  eyil  comiQUuici^tious,  so  entirely  justified,  as  in  the 
resulta  which  |jeuerally  follow  from  connexions  of  the  kind 
alluded  to. 

The  maoagweut  Qf  the  Academic  de  Musique  no  longer 
qoiMider  it  adviQabl^  to  engage  the  services  of  male  dancers^ 
whoaei  perform^c^  ipight  at  aQ  approach  in  artistic  effect 
those  Qt  the  female  artistes.  Whether  it  be  that  the  contrast 
would  not  bet  sqf&cientljf  striking,  or  that  excellence  in 
dancing  ought,  tp  bo;  th^  peculiar  privilese  of  the  ladies,  and 
their  pirouette^  alone  ought  to  attract  audienees,  certain  it  is 
that  the  policy  has  b<^u  adppted  of  discarding  all  male  com* 

Eetitors.  Parrot,  k  laid  or  the  ugly,  was  the  last  of  those ; 
e  waa  ii>co:aso)ahl9  for  having  been  banished  from  the  opera, 
ajui  tried  everjf  meaAs  to  regain  his  position.  He  had  met 
jfBk  hi*  ramblea  with  a  young  girl  named  Carlotta  Grisi,  who  at 
five  years,  of  a^e.^ad  api)eared  at  la  Scala  in  Mikj},  and  waa 
at  the  head  of  *ie  pfuldren  there,  where  Cerita  was  first 
among  the  young  girk.  Later  in  her  youth  Malibran  had 
toh)  her  to.  give  up  dancings  and  learn  singing;  that  her 
yoioe  waa  admii:able,  and  she  ought  to  cultivate  it.  Subse- 
quently she  ipet  Ferrot,  assumed  his  name  and  protection, 
and  still  continued  to  work  hard  with  her  feet  and  practise 
her  VQpal  powers.  She  came  out  at  the  Theatre  ik  hi 
Hcnaissance  in  le9  Zingari  as  Madame  Perrot,  but  was  shortly 
after  engaged  for  the  opera,  Taglioni  being  in  Russia,  Essler 
in  Americat  and  Lucile  Grahn  laid  up  with  a  swollen  knee. 
She  Q^i^e  her  debut  in  the  second  act  01  la  Favorite^  much  to 
the  amiojance  of  Madame  Stolz,  who  would  have  wished  lo 
retain  foe  herself  all  the  applause  conferred  on  tliat  piece* 
Madanie  Ferret  resumed  at  the  same  time  her  old  title  of 
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CarloHn  Grisi^  «nd  Perrot  was  discomfited  in  his  endeavours- 
to  be  included  in  iier  engagement.  Every  one  knows  the 
absurd  pantomimes  and  incongruous  dresses  of  the  actors 
and  actresses  in  ballets ;  how  a  gentleman  in  tights  becomes  a 
hero,  and  delivers  from  prison  or  a  forced  marriage  a  misera- 
ble victim  in  gauze  muslin,  and  finally  they  dance  themselves 
off  their  legs  to  celebrate  the  rescue.  Such  is  tlie  nature  of 
all  performances  of  this  kind,  but  they  are  very  paying  things 
to  the  director,  sometimes  bringing  in  as  much  as  10,000 
francs,  some  £400  in  an  evening.  A  very  amusing  account 
is  given  in  these  Pelits  Memoires  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
a  piece  is  got  up,  the  duties  of  the  musician  and  of  the  ballet 
roaster,  the  drilling  of  the  daiiseuses,  and  the  diplomatic 
intrigues  of  these  ladies,  but  it  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  transcribe  the  passage,  and  a  great  deal  of  its  verve 
should  be  lost  or  weakened  in  the  translation. 

When  Mario  and  Mile.  Ueinefetter  were  dismissed  by  M. 
JPillet,  there  remained  to  him  only  one  resource  to  snp|>ort  his 
theatre.    This  was  Faultier,  a  good  singer  from  Boueu,  but 
he  required  his  manners,  appearance,  and  dress  to  be  educated, 
as  well  as  his  voice.     After  some  months  hard  drilling  under 
several    masters^  he   was  brought  out  in   Ouilleaume   Tell. 
Mari^  was  close  at  hand  to  take  his  place  in  the  second  act,  if 
he  failed  in  the  first,  as  was  expected.     He  succeeded  wonder- 
fully, was  applauded  at  the  second,  and  called  out  at  the  third 
act,  an  ovation  which  had  never  been  granted  by  the  public 
to  Madame  Stoks     The  part  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
also  that  of  Masaniello,  bringing  large  receipts  of  8  and  9,000 
francs  a  night  to  the  management.      A  mis^iderstanding  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  between  the  directors,  M.  Dai)onchel 
and  M.  Fillet,  until  at  length,  on  the  2l9t  November,  1 84 1, 
the  former  gave  up  to  the  latter  his  share,  and  retired  from  the 
house.    The  year  1842  did  not  prove  very  favourable  fur  the 
opera,  in  fact  M.  Fillet  during  the  course  of  it  was  very  much 
engaged  in  law  proceedings  with  several  of  the  leading  artis^tes, 
in  epistolary  correspondence  in  the  public  prints,  and  various 
other  matters  which  drew  off  his  attention.     He  placed   too 
ipuch  rehance  upon  the  ascendant  star  of  Madame  Stolz,  who 
was  never  able  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  to  the  theatre,  to 
make  it  pay.     Oue  sad  thing,  however,  occurred  during  this 
SjBason,  which  cast  a  gloom  over  its  otherwise  cloudless  memory. 
Madame  Stolz  had  a  young  female  friend  named  Sara,  who 
was  much  given  to  romantic  dreams  and  melancholy  presages. 
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She  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  M.  Taillade,  one  of  the  peiv 
formers  at  the  Circus,  who  reciprocated  for  some  time  her 
attachment,  but  finally  went  away,  never  to  return.  She  fell 
into  a  deplorable  state  of  affliction  and  tears,  and  spoke 
vjignely  of  poisoning,  which  no  one  believed.  At  length  one 
day  she  rushed  into  her  landlady's  room,  declaring  that  she 
had  poisoned  herself,  and  begging  for  assistance.  The  woman 
did  not  believe  her,  thought  it  was  only  one  of  her  usual  fits 
of  despondency,  and  did  not  oall  in  a  doctor,  until  Sara  )iad 
prodoced  from  her  pocket  a  phial  labelled  :  Laudanum.  The 
assistance  came  too  late,  she  died  in  a  few  hours  after,  and 
on  searching  her  clothes  another  phial  was  found,  containing 
w^ter  slightly  tinted  with  poison,  evidently  shewing  that  she 
did  not  intend  to  kill  herself,  and  in  carrying  out  a  foolish 
resolve,  had  put  an  end  to  her  life  by  mistake. 

According  to  the  heathen  mythology,  ^sculapius,  the  god 
of  medicine,  was  son  of  Apollo,  the  go>d  of  music.  At  the 
Jca/fhuiedeMusiqueXhe  position  may  be  said  to  be  reversed  ,as  the 
machine  of  the  theatre  could  never  be  kept  going,  were  it  not 
for  the  provident  care  of  the  inspecting  doctors.  Without 
them  the  theatre  would  become  a  sort  of  hospital  or  infirmary, 
wherein  every  little  foible  contradicted,  every  hope  deceived, 
or  cupidity  checked,  gay  pleasures  or  suppers  over  night,  would 
conspire  to  ruin  the  director,  and  render  him  incapable  of 
carrying  on  his  office.  M.  V^ron  understood  this  perfectly, 
and  immediately  on  his  accession  appointed  medical  men,  who 
vere  to  attend  regularly,  and  a  council  of  physicians  to  be  called 
in  on  cases  of  importance.  The  former  take  their  doty  week 
about,  one  calk  evwY  morning  and  examines  the  artistes,  who 
declare  themselves  ill.  If  such  be  the  fact,  they  are  dispensed 
from  attending,  and  may  treat  themselves  in  whatever  way 
they  h*ke;  but  if  they  are  not  really  sick,  and  the  doctor  reports 
so,  they  must  sing  or  dance  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  or  give 
uplheir  pay.  Tiiis  rule^  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  first 
class  performers,  called,  premiers  grands  8uJeU,sv^ch  as  Nourrit, 
Levasadur,  Dnprez,  &c.,  who  are  supposed  to  be  completely 
willing  to  come  forward.  But  the  regular  doctors'  duty  does 
not  stop  there,  he  must  attend  in  the  evening  at  the  rise  of 
the  curtain,  and  not  leave  the  house  until  the  performance  is 
over.  Any  little  accident  on  the  stage  caused  by  a  nail  over- 
looked, or  a  badly  closed  trap,  or  an  ercoonter  with  a  side 
scene,  or  some  caprice  of  a  jealous  danseuse,  must  be  remedied 
12 
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on  the  spot^  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  piece*  Taglioni  once 
when  she  was  married,  but  judicially  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, had  a  medical  council  called  in  on  the  state  of  her  knee, 
of  which  she  complained  very  much.  The  council  came  to  the 
resolution  of  applying  twenty  leeches  to  draw  away  the 
peccant  humours.  The  animals  contented  themselves  with 
pricking  the  part  afifected,  and  then  fell  off  without  draw- 
ing any  blood.  A  physician  present  saw  how  the  case  stood, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  lady  on  the  next  day.  No 
doubt  she  confided  to  him  her  situation,  and  he,  in  order  not 
to  betray  her,  or  to  deceive  the  directors,  sent  in  his  resignaticm. 
Mademoiselle  Taglioni  did  not  dance  for  at  least  nine  months 
afterwards,  and  then  came  out  as  lively  as  ever. 

There  is  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  French  staee  of 
the  present  day,  who  does  not  know  that  the  great  supply  of 
working  material  in  words,  hasbeen  contributed  to  the  theatres 
of  Paris  by  M.  Scribe.  His  talent  has  been  so  prolific,  that  to 
enumerate  the  different  pieces,  which  he  has  composed  himself 
or  signed  with  his  name,  would  become  very  tedious  and  not 
at  all  instructive.  Their  statistics  are  something  astonishing, 
when  one  begins  with  300  vaudevilles,  100  operas,  &a,  and 
innumerable  small  productions,  besides  novels.  They  have 
gained  for  him  riches,  chateaux,  cordons,  honors  of  all  sorts, 
and  the  entry  to  the  Academic  Frangaise  .It  is  not  with  these 
last  we  have  now  to  deal,  but  with  his  character  as  a  writer 
and  dramatist.  The  volume  before  us  judges  him  by  his  taste 
in  furniture,  and  the  construction  of  his  hbrary,  pointing  out 
the  various  books  and  passages  from  which  he  has  borrowed 
the  plots  and  some  of  tne  beauties  of  manv  of  his  works.  It 
criticises  also  his  style  in  a  very  minute  fashion,  citing  several 
flagrant  faults  from  eighteen  different  plays,  which  could  only 
have  crept  in  by  the  most  careless  neghgence.  The  writer, 
however,  does  not  condemn  him  wholly,  as  the  following  passage 
will  shew : — 

Does  it  follow,  from  all  we  h^ve  said,  that  M.  Scribe  has  neither 
wit,  talent,  nor  merit  Such  is  not  our  opinion  ;  we  are  neither 
deaf  nor  blind,  and  least  of  all  ui\ju8t.  We  will  be  the  first  to  do 
justice  to  M.  Scribe.  We  do  not  deny  his  success,  what  we  wish  to 
state  is,  that  he  often  lays  a&ide  on  the  stage  that  moral  sense  which 
he  possesses  so  intimately;  that  being  a  tedious  and  inaccarate 
writer  he  has  gained  his  point  without  style  or  local  coloring,  with 
the  aid  of  these  little  strings  with  which  his  stores  are  full ;  he  is 
deep  or  profound  in  nothing,  has  skimmed  over  everything ;  that  he 
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depicts  mADii^rs  only  on  their  surfacej  meD  in  paletots^  and  women 
ID  crinoline.  He  has  pleased  by  his  very  defects  a  certain  class,  who 
adore  the  money -god  on  the  stage  as  weU  as  in  town,  and  can  do  rerj 
well  without  grand  or  generons  sentiments.  M.  Scribe  created  for 
himself  a  bcurgeois  party,  who  put  entire  faith  in  his  impossible  dukes, 
•od  imaginary  German  barons,  whose  states,  always  identical,  only 
existed  on  the  ideal  map>  formed  in  the  author's  imagination.  One 
fine  day  this  party  itself  became  awakened  to  the  truth,  and  aston* 
ished  at  its  own  preference  for  M.  Scribe; it  had  at  length  discovered 
the  strings,  whicn  had  been  concealed  from  it  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  strings  are  only  useful  as  long  as  they  escape  the  opera-glass. 
If .  S^'im's  fame  has  not  withstood  the  march  of  improvement  in 
opera  glasses.  He  is  an  author  easil  v  understood,  it  is  only  necessary 
not  to  forget  his  antecedents.  All  his  productions  and  heroes  are 
Kke  one  another,  he  onlv  dresses  them  up  in  what  he  considers  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  A  skilful  master  of  stage  effects,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients, but  profouadly  ignorant,  he  introduces  a  masked  ball  into  the 
V^itres  SxcmenneSt  and  a  sofa  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne ;  he  speaks  aa 
no  one  else  does,  he  says,  eunefemmef  c^mmencez  la  repetition.  Other* 
wise  as  a  good  husband,  citisen,  friend,  and  father,  M.  Scribe  at 
home,  in  his  own  house,  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  without  ever 
changing  Ihs  character,  recovers  the  ground  which  he  has  lost  as  a 
yterary  bmuq.  He  does  not  dislike  money,  but  it  is  not  to  keep  or 
hoard  it  u[^  ;  he  gets  as  much  grist  for  his  mill  as  he  can,  without 
appropriating  it  to  his  own  use ;  he  may  take  two  or  three  tolls  from 
tne  same  sack,  but  he  does  not  allow  them  to  smoulder  in  his  stores. 
M.  Soribe  gives  and  spends.  In  the  nse  of  his  money  there  is  nothing 
ezclii8ive»  nothing  which  marks  the  artiste,  his  virtues  are  private, 
he  delights  in  conferring  benefits  on  his  family,  and  distributing  them 
with  prudence  and  circumspection.  He  purchases  estates,  and  does 
not  deprive  himself  of  any  of  the  pleasures  of  this  life :  he  is  just 
now  building  for  lumself  in  the  Rue  Pigale,  between  the  court  and 
garden,  a  mansion  whose  fault  will  certainly  not  be  excess  of  taste, 
and  still  more  certainly  pot  excess  of  economy.  He  will  re->produce 
there  his  small  saloons  of  the  gymnase,  which  appear  to  him  the 
beau-ideal  of  elegance  and  comfort.  Such  is  M.  Scribe,  a  bourgeois 
but  a  good  one  ;  iiis  life  is  the  epilogue  of  his  compositions. 

The  office  of  direetor  for  the  Opera  is  not  one  easily  coih 
docied,  there  are  so  many  rivalriesi  so  many  pretensions  and 
attentions  to  be  looked  after,  that  whoever  undertakes  the  duty 
most  make  aphis  mind  to  continual  annoyances.  Among  its 
greatest  difficulties  is  that  of  managing  the  orchestra,  whidi 
has  an  independent  leader  of  its  own,  whose  nominati6n  be- 
longs to  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  Habeneck,  who  unex- 
pectedly charmed  the  Empress  Josephine  at  a  concert  by  tl>e 
elegance  and  fine  style  of  his  playing,  was  for  a  long  tiipjs  the 
leaoer  of  the  orchestra.  He  was  also  at  the  head  ot  tlie  con* 
certs  of  the  Conservatoire,  whwe  he  expressed  the  greatest 
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contempt  for  the  music  and  musicians  of  the  Opera^  although  his 
bands  at  both  places  were  composed  of  nearly  the  same  persons. 
If  a  mistake  was  made  at  the  concert  rehearsals,  he  would  turn 
round',  shake  his  baton  at  the  offeuder,  and  shout,  "  Do  yon 
think  that  you  are  at  the  Opera  ?"  Girard,  formerly  leader  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  succeeded  him  ;  he  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  fault  as  his  predecessor,  but  has  another,  that  of  not 
being  able  to  agree  with  his  second  in  command.  The  expense 
of  this  musical  department  is  somewhat  large,  amounting  to 
120,000  francs,  10,000  of  which  go  to  Girard,  6,000  to  his 
Lieutenant  Battu,  and  1,000  perhaps  to  each  of  the  others. 
This  is  bad  payment,  but  it  is  made  up  for  by  the  position 
which  commands  large  prices  for  tuitions  in  the  city. 

Now  for  a  few  of  the  statistics  of  this  grand  Theatre,  which 
are  somewhat  interesting,  as  shewing  the  cost  of  such  an  im- 
mense undertaking.  In  the  year  1 827,  when  it  was  attached 
to  the  king's  household,  the  budget  of  it  amounted  to  more  than 
1,700,000  francs  (£68,00C).  The  receipts  at  the  doors  came 
to  670,000  francs  (£26,500),  the  royal  contribution  was 
760,000  francs,  (£30,000),  and  the  remainder  was  made  up  by 
the  annual  rent  of  boxes,  masked  balls,  concerts,  rent  of  shops, 
and  payment  by  other  theatres,  which  last  reached  186,000 
francs  (£7,400).  The  a|)pointments  of  the  dancers  and  sing- 
ers were  not  at  that  time  so  heavy  as  they  are  now,  Madame 
Damoreau  receiving  in  1829  only  16,000  francs  and  afterwards 
24,000 ;  whereas  Taglioni  received  36,000  francs  (£1,440), 
ranny  Easier  46,000  francs  (£1,840),  Carlotta  Grisi  42,000 
francs  (£1,680),  Cerrito  45,000  francs  (£1,800),  and  Bosati 
is  now  engaged  at  a  salary  of  60,000  francs  (£2,400).  But 
the  sums  paid  to  singers  of  both  sexes  have  been  much  greater 
to  Duprez,  70,000  francs  (£2,800),  to  Baroilhet  60,000  francs 
(£2,400),  to  Levasseur  45,000  francs  (£1,800),  Mario  had 
only  80,000  francs  (£1,200)  though  now  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  tenor  of  all.  Mdlle.  Falcon  received  50,000 
francs  (£2,000)  Madame  Gras  45,000  francs  (£1,800, 
Madame  Stolz  72,000  francs  (£2,880),  and  lastly,  Mdlle. 
Gruvelli,  for  an  engagement  of  ten  months,  J 00,000  francs 
(£4,000).  In  the  year  1829  the  twelve  first  performances  of 
the  Opera  GuiUeaume  Tell  produced  the  sum  of  7 1,000  francs 
(£2,840),  but  in  the  year  18*37  the  amount  received  for  the 
same  number  of  nights  of  the  same  piece  readied  as  much  as 
121,000  francs  (£4,840).      This  was  caused  by  the  debut  of 
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Duprez,  and  had  been  predicted  by  Rossini  himself,  when 
asked  at  Boulogne  to  bring  ont  some  new  works.  *'  Wait," 
said  he,  "  until  the  Jews  have  finished  their  sabbath."  He 
envied  Meyerbeer  the  long  run  otBoberl  le  DiabU.  Since  the 
year  1880,  the  position  of  the  Opera  has  been  altered.  The 
state  now  gives  only  600,000  francs  (£24,000),  the  minor 
theatres  contribute  nothing,  but  the  receipts  at  the  doors  have 
reached  1,200,000  francs  (£48,000),  and  the  rents  of  boxes 
and  shops  are  quadrupled.  A  box  pays  from  7  to  8,000  francs. 
But  how  are  the  authors  and  poets  payed  ?  They  each  get 
for  the  first  forty  performances  of  a  five-act  Opera  the  sum  of 
250  francs  a  nighf,  and  then  the  payment  falls  to  100  francs* 
If  the  piece  has  only  one  or  two  acts,  the  sums  are  170  francs 
arid  50  francs  respectively.  M.  Scribe,  besides  this,  demands 
and  obtains  a.  bonus  of  1,000  francs  for  each  act;  but  then 
the  musician  has  an  advantage  over  the  poet  in  the  sale  of  the 
parts,  the  share  of  the  former  being  ^wo- thirds.  One  of  Mey- 
erbeer's Opera  sells  for  45  or  50,000  francs,  which  may  con- 
tain some  3,000  verses.  The  poet  gets  out  of  this  about  five 
francs  for  each  verse;  not  bad  payment  for  the  muses. 

There  is  an  inspector  of  the  tlieatres  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  in  France,  whose  duty  is  is  to  be  present  at 
general  rehearsals  and  performances,  and  to  see  that  the  actors 
sjjeak  only  the  parts  approved  of  by  the  censorship,  without 
adding  a  word  against  public  morals  or  the  government.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  filled  this  situation,  was 
named  M.  Perpignan.  He  was  generally  liked,  ej?pecially  at 
the  Opera,  where  opportunities  of  exercising  his*  functions 
were  very  rare.  Fond  of  repartee,  he  was  not  at  all  quarrel- 
some, yet  this  particular  pleasure  brought  him  once  face  to  face 
with  an  adversary  on  the  field  of  honor.  His  second  was  a 
somewhat  coarse  fiery  man,  and  was  engaged  with  the  other 
second  iu  loading  the  pistols,  when  Perpignan  walked  up  to 
tliem  and  said  in  a  jocular  tone,  "  I  feel  myself  somewhat  ner- 
vous this  morning  ;  1  shall  never  be  able  to  kill  that  gentleman  ; 
it  would  be  better  to  put  the  affair  off  to  another  day.*'  His 
second  began  t^  get  enraged,  and  still  Perpignan  excited  him 
by  saying,  "  I  would  prefer  being  kicked  ten  times  than  fight 
to-day."  '*  Indeed  ?"  asked  the  other.  "  On  my  honor  I 
would,"  replied  Perpignan.  "  Then  here  you  are,"  was  the 
response,  accompanied  with  a  real  kick.  ^Perpignan  now  jested 
no  longer,  but  seized  his  owu  second  by  the  throat,  as  if  to 
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strangle  him.  They  were  separated ;  our  iuspector  begged  of 
his  first  adversary  to  allow  him  five  minutes  to  arrange  the 
matter.  The  new  antagonists  were  placed  opposite  one  ano- 
ther, and  the  second  fell  at  the  word  of  command.  The  first 
duel  was  very  easily  arranged  after  this.  M.  Ferpignan  had  a 
habit  whenever  he  happened  to  be  at  an  idle  moment,  in  a  caf^, 
restaurant,  or  elsewhere,  to  get  a  pen  and  ink  and  make  fancy 
sketches  of  imaginary  horses.  His  mania  in  this  particular 
was  so  well  known,  that  those  scraps  often  served  as  passes  for 
his  friends  to  the  theatres,  where  they  were  duly  recognised  and 
honored.  A  horse  with  his  head  to  the  right  meant  a  stall, 
to  the  left  a  reserved  seat  in  the  pit ;  if  it  was  sketched  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  two  places  in  a  box  were  intended,  if  on 
a  large  piece,  an  entire  box.  This  worthy  inspector  got  married, 
but  his  wife  did  not  relish  his  raillery^  and  they  agreed 
mutually  to  separate.  He  did  not  hear  of  her  for  fifteen  years, 
until  one  fine  morning  w^eu  a  gentleman  with  gilt  spectacles, 
apparently  a  lawyer,  visited  him,  and  gave  him  some  news  of 
his  better  half.  Madame  had  lost  her  mother,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  her  inheritance,  the  signature  (^  her  husband 
to  a  deed  was  necessary.  The  gentleman  of  the  law  suggested 
that  by  persisting  in  a  refusal  to  grant  the  signature,  M.  Fer- 
pignan might  obtain  very  advantageous  terms,  the  value  of  the 
property  bsing  about  800,000  francs,  and  that  he  would  ar- 
range the  whole  affair  for  a  premium  of  5  per  cent.  Our  in- 
spector made  an  appointment  with  him  for  another  day,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  had  a  deed  drawn  up  by  a  notary,  signed  it  and 
despatched  it  to  his  wife  without  any  stipulations.  His  oonfi- 
dence  was  not  misplaced,  for  he  received  in  return  a  sum  of 
20,000  francs,  and  a  deed  settling  on  him  an  annuity  of  6,000 
francs. 

In  the  month  of  January  1845,  there  appeared  a  new  pheno- 
menon in  the  dancing  art,  in  the  shape  of  thirty-six  young  ladies 
from  Yienna,  of  all  ages  from  five  years  up  to  twelve,  upon  the 
boards  of  the  Opera.  They  were  Jewesses,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Madame  Weiss,  made  their  debut  in  the  ballet  of  la  Join 
fille  de  Gand,  and  performed  their  parts  in  the  most  accurate 
manner.  They  became  so  much  the  fashion,  that  the  court 
wished  to  have  them  at  the  Tuilleries,  but  it  was  discovered 
that  none  of  them  fulfilled  the  proper  duties  of  religion,  and 
for  a  good  reason,  because  they  were  Jewesses,  so  the  idea  was 
given  up.     At  this  time  Fanny  Essler  was  at  BomCi  Teresa 
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Essler  had  married  a  (German  Baron^  and  Madame  Stolz  was 
at  Lyons,  where  she  was  hissed  at  two  performances^  and  then 
retnnned  to  Paris.  Here  she  met  with  the  very  same  treat- 
ment; in  Robert  Bmee  the  whde  house  rose  op  against  her, 
and  Tented  a  disUke  which  it  had  taken  eight  years  to  matnre. 
Madame  Stolz  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  burst  into  a  rage,  hurl 
words  of  defiance  at  the  pit,  stalls,  and  boxes,  tear  her  hand- 
kerchief with  her  teeth,  and  finally  depart,  never  to  return. 
She  repaired  het  fault  to  a  certain  extent,  by  returning  to  M. 
Fillet,  whom  she  knew  at  the  time  to  be  veiy  much  in  want  of 
fands,  a  sum  o£  30,000  francs  to  assist  him  in  his  expenses. 
The  money  was  delicately  offered  and  as  delicately  refused. 

M.  Pillet  retired  from  the  management  in  June,  1847,  hav- 
ing a  year  of  his  privilege  yet  to  run.  He  mast  have  felt  him- 
self happy  to  get  rid  ot  such  an  onerous  burden,  which  had 
weighed  on  him  for  many  years,  and  wasted  all  the  fortune  he 
possessed.  M.  Doponchel  and  M.  Boqueplan  entered  upon 
a  new  directorship,  and  obtained  ten  ^ears^  lease  of  the  specu- 
htion  of  this  Operatic  concern,  taking  on  their  backs  at  the 
same  time  the  debt  of  513,000  francs  left  behind  him  by  M. 
Pillet,  and  an  administration  deprived  of  all  the  best  singers 
and  dancers.  Wi(h  such  difficulties  before  them  they  were 
obliged  to  create  a  troupe,  and  to  obtain  music  for  it.  Boge 
was  engaged,  which  displeased  the  jealous  Duprez.  Madame 
Julian  Vangelder  was  added  with  A.lboni  for  the  next  year. 
Cerrito  and  St  L^n  were  to  be  the  heroine  and  hero  of  the 
dance.  La  FUk  de  Marbre  of  Adolphe  Adam  was  put  upon 
the  stage  and  succeeded  admirably  In  the  month  of  October 
owing  to  the  excellent  performance  of  Cerrito,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  whose  personal  appearance  may  be  here  given. 

Inferior  to  Carlo tta  Grbi,  but  superior  to  Bosati,  small  and 
plump,  the  bust  well  developed,  and  very  fair,  her  arms  perfect,  her 
ejesouick  and  sparkling,  her  smile  deliffhtful,  limbs  stout,  foot  small 
and  thick,  her  faiair  fair  an^floating  to  the  winds.  Cerrito  is  the  first 
dcaueu$e  in  the  world  for  saluting  the  audience,  after  a  loud  echo  ot 
applause,  thanking  them  with  her  mouth  and  look,  placing  at  th«r 
same  time  her  hand  upon  her  heart. 

She  had  two  phreSj  that  is  gentlemen  who  managed  her 
business,  whether  fathers  or  not,  one  at  Paris,  the  other  at 
London.  The  latter  always  called  her  his  Divinith^  had  his 
pockets  always  crammed  with  her  used  up  slippers,  crowns  of 
flowers,  and  declarations  of  love  made  to  her.     He  could  not 
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move  out  without  an  escort  of  Italian  supporters.  Shtf 
danced  a  famous  pas  de  quatre  along  with  Taglioni^  Carlotta 
Gri?i,  and  Lucite  Grahn,  and  subsequently  came  to  Paris  to 
support  a  difiScult  reputation  in  la  Fille  de  Marbre. 

Verdi's  la  Jerusalem  was  brought  out  in  the  middle  of 
December,  1847,  the  part  of  prima  donna  being  filled  by 
Madame  Julian  Vangelder,  whom  the  public  received  with 
delight^  after  their  indignant  rejection  of  Madame  Stolz.  The 
account  given  of  the  author  of  this  opera  in  the^  PeUie 
Memoires,  is  so  interesting,  that  it  would  not  be  pardonable 
to  pass  over  it. 

Verdi  was  born  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  at  Bussetto,  a  place  so 
small  that  it  is  not  even  ntarked  on  the  map.  His  parents,  poor 
peasants,  did  not  possess  sufficient  means  to  have  him  taught  reading, 
besides  that  in  the  country  parts  of  Italy,  reading  is  a  luxury  which 
does  not  tempt  any  one.  The  village  priest  took  a  liking  to  him, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  little  he  knew  himself,  in  all  his  own  know- 
ledge, reading,  writing,  and  music.  In  a  few  years  the  pupil  knew 
more  than  the  master,  he  composed  military  marches,  church  pieces, 
which  commanded  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  good 
priest.  Verdi  left  his  village,  went  to  Milan,  and  there,  poor,  un- 
known, without  protection,  he  worked  night  and  day,  giving  lessons 
at  tenpece  a  piece  when  he  could,  and  he  was  too  happy  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  of  pontifical  memory,  began  life  as  a 
swineherd.  Fortune  decided  that  Verdi  should  meet  in  his  path 
Merelli,  the  great  impresario,  Merelli  made  him  an  offer  to  compose 
a  partition  for  La  Scala,  and  gave  him  the  poem  of  Oberto  di  San 
Btnifacio  to  work  upon.  There  is  in  Italy  such  a  great  consumption  of 
operas  and  musicians,  that  managers  are  obliged  often  to  hazard  a 
master  stroke,  to  have  recourse  from  time  to  time  to  some  young 
unknown  musician.  If  he  succeeds,  they  pay  him,  not  in  money,  but 
in  fame,  and  the  theatre  possesses  an  additional  composer ;  if  he 
fails  they  pass  on  to  another ;  the  trouble  all  falls  on  the  performers, 
who  have  lost  their  time  in  studying,  learning,  and  singing  music 
which  only  lasts  a  day.  The  Oberto  di  Sin  Boiiifado  succeeded, 
and  Verdi  very  properly  did  not  touch  a  single  copper ;  but  Merelli 
ordered  a  second  work,  Un  Giomo  diregntf.  A  violent  fit  of  sorrow 
from  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  weakened  the  rapture  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  young  maestro  ;  it  is^is  only  work  that  has  failed. 
Verdi  was  not  discouraged,he  had  tasted  success  and  applause,  he  placed 
himself  in  a  position  to  taste  them  2^ain.  Convinced  that  a  true  musi- 
cian should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  great  masters  in  literature  and 
poetry  of  every  country  and  age,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  monkish 
labor.  He  studied  at  the  same  time  Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  the  historians  of  antiquity, 
and  with  that  perseverance,  that  power  of  will  which  genius  gives, 
he  found  himself  one  day  capable  of  addrcs^ng  to  every  nation,  to 
every  hero,  the  musical  language  appropriate  to  each. 
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Mer^li  nnderttood  the  oause  of  the  failure  of  Un  Oiomo  di 
Begno;  he  appreciated  Verdi,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  proposing  to 
bim  the  poem  of  Nabucco,  which  he  had  unsaccessfully  ofTered  to 
several  composers.  Struck  wiih  the  grandeur  of  the  subject,  Verdi 
treated  it  in  a  masterly  manner.  Its  success  was  immense,  still  it 
brought  bim  more  fame  than  money,  2000  francs  at  the  utmost. 
This  was  magnificent  after  a  ^rst  success,  a  failure,  and  a 
second  success  ;  his  fortune  was  made.  From  this  moment 
the  managers  were  all  at  his  feet ;  Merelli  merited  the  preference 
and  obtained  it.  Verdi  composed  for  him  /  Lombardi,  which 
brought  him  in  10,000  francs  in  cash.  Then  came  ^rjiaat  at  the  Fenke 
theatre  in  Venice,  and  the  Due  Foscari  at  Rome  in  the  theatre  of 
Apollo.  Verdi  dictated  terras  to  the  managers,  he  was  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  for  his  titles  were  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  all  the  theatres 
of  Italy.  In  the  midst  of  the  intoxication  of  glory,  he  had  only  one 
aim  in  view,  that  of  purchasing  the  cabin  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
forming  about  it  an  extensive  estate.  He  paid  for  the  cabin  with 
Nabucco ;  and  by  his  operas  he  acquired  a  property  which  is  now  not 
less  than  three  leagues  in  extent.  His  greatest  happiness  is  to 
lire  on  his  own  lands,  among  his  own  country  people,  who  are  fami- 
liar with.the  best  parts  of  his  operas.  At  Bussetto,  while  making  the 
harvest,  they  sing  the  choruses  of  BigoUlto^  ErnanU  la  Traviata, 
and  il  Truvatore, 

Naturally  sensitive,  though  rough  in  his  manner,  Verdi  does  not 
care  for  society,  and  avoids  honouri<.  He  received  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  after  his  Jerusalem  appeared,  and  les  VSpres  5tct« 
liemes  earned  for  him  that  of  officer  in  the  same  body,  without  his 
having  asked  for  either  the  becond  or  first  distinction.  He  had  only 
to  solicit  the  Cross  of  Parma,  which  is  granted  to  the  most  inferior 
composers,  but  it  should  be  solicited.  He  was  offered  the  place  of 
Cfai^l.master  to  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  and  refused  it  His  art 
was  enough  for  bim.  Early  in  the  morning  he  goes  to  work,  places 
himself  l^fore  the  piano,  repeats  if  necessary  the  same  passa^^  a 
hundred  times,  until  be  is  perfectly  content  ;  each  note  costs  him  a 
drop  of  perspiration,  he  is  not  a  quick  composer. 

Not  to  allow  this  extract,  which  has  already  grown  too 
long,  to  weary  the  reader^  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  here 
the  result  of  his  labors.  Verdi  has  realised  a  colossal 
fortune;  his  last  works  brought  him  in  60,000  francs  each, 
paid  by  liicordi  at  Milan.  Besides  this^  a  composer  in  Italy 
sells  his  works  to  a  publisher,  who  lets  them  out  by  scasous 
of  three  months  to  the  different  managers.  II  TrowUore  was 
paid  for  at  the  rat«  of  5,000  francs  per  season;  there  are 
four  seasons,  and  twenty-four  theatres  in  Italy;  all  certainly  do 
not  pay  the  full  sum^  but  this  last  opera  gained  in  one  year 
80,000  francs.  Compare  this  with  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le 
Diable^  which  in  25  years  only  gained  some  45,000  francs. 
Verdi's  bst  works,  la  Traviata  and  let  Vepre^  Siciliennes  are 
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in  a  much  more  Trenchified  style  of  music^  than  his  first 
compositions,  which  had  more  of  the  Italian  roundness  and 
softness  of  melody. 

Sach  was  the  master,  who  had  charmed  bade  saccess  to  the 
Academic  de  Mnsiqne,  when  the  Bevolution  of  1 84S  barst 
out;  the  people  rushed  into  the  opera  house,  but  did  no 
other  injury,  than  that  of  seising  on  some  rusty  old  arms. 
When  tne  first  rage  of  insurrection  was  somewhat  cooled 
down,  the  doors  were  again  opened  at  the  command  of 
Caussidi^re,  that  welUknown  leader  of  the  Parisian  mob, 
but  the  crowds  of  fashionable  habitu^  were  afraid  to  come, 
Madame  Aguado  alone  had  courage  enough  to  continue  to 
occupy  her  box.  Le  PropkHe  was  brought  out  and  well 
susttuned  by  Madame  Viardot  in  her  part  of  Fidh.  This 
lady,  the  sister  of  Malibran,  is  more  of  an  artiste  than  a 
cantatrice;  she  is  not  handsome  and  has  not  much  voice,  but 
her  style  of  singing  is  full  of  expression,  dramatic  and 
passionate,  and  pleases  without  exciting  excessive  admiration. 
Carlotta  Grisi  and  Perrot  contributed  their  part  to  the  success 
of  the  season  in  la  Filleule  dea  Pees,  a  ballet  in  which  Perrot 
was  able  to  recover  his  position  in  the  theatre. 

The  years  1850  and  1851  were  principally  marked  at  the 
Academic  de  Musique  by  the  appearance  of  Alboni.  She 
had  been  going  the  rounds  of  all  the  theatres  of  Europe,  yet 
none  of  the  Parisian  managers  wished  to  have  her  on  their 
stage ;  her  voice  was  not  considered  suitable  for  the  Parisian 
taste.  She  purchased  a  magnificent  mansion  in  the  year  1848 
at  the  Cours  la  Reine,  furnished  it  very  richly,  and  caused  all 
her  family,  some  of  whom  had  been  soldiers  under  Garibaldi,  to 
come  and  live  with  her  at  Paris.  Her  republican  enthusiasm 
went  so  far,  that  she  gave  the  name  of  an  unfortunate 
Viennese  tailor,  Blum,  shot  during  the  troubles  in  that  city, 
to  one  of  her  horses.  The  great  and  good  point  of  her 
character  is  her  generosity,  not  only  towards  her  own  family, 
but  towards  all  classes  of  persons.  She  made  her  debut  at 
Paris  in  four  concerts,  which  created  such  a  fitrore,  that  Yatri 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  engaged  her  at  the  large 
figure  of  5,000  francs  a  month.  After  a  year's  experience  of 
the  French  language,  she  was  sufficiently  perfect  to  be  able  to 
appear  at  the  opera  in  the  part  of  PidSs  in  le  Fropkile.  Her 
success  was  complete;  her  singine  was  at  once  pronounced 
to  belong  to  the  very  highest  school  of  art.     In  the  year  1851 
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apiece  written  for  her  by  Scribe^  la  OorbeUle  i Oranges ^ 
produced  in  fourteen  pertormances  the  enormous  sum  of 
120,000  francs,  (£4800,)  the  very  best  test  of  her  capabilities. 
The  same  year  was  distinguished  by  the  debut  of  a  Buaaian 
(knseuse^  Mile.  Nadedja  Bagdanoff,  whose  peculiar  manner 
of  appropriating  to  herself  the  entire  stage,  did  not  obtain  for 
her  the  good  wUt  of  her  companions  of  the  dance.  She  was 
even  accused  of  being  a  secret  di|domatisty  sent  over  by  the 
Coort  of  St.  Petersburg  to  gain  inielligenoe  at  Paris.  When 
the  GrimcBn  war  commenced  she  fell  into  sadi  bad  repnte, 
and  became  so  obnoxious  to  her  sister  dan%eiMe%i  that  she  was 
obb'ged  to  return  to  her  native  laud,  where  she  complained 
of  the  persecutions  she  had  been  subjected  to  on  account  of 
U)e  Dames  of  her  brothers^  Nicholas  and  Alexander. 

The  principal  artistes,  who  have  since  appeared  at  opera, 
are  Madame  Bono,  Madame  Bosati,  at  present  the  first 
danseuse,  and  earning  more  money  than  any  of  those  oele-* 
brated  names  which  went  before  her,  and  Mile.  Cruvelli. 
Bosati  at  one  of  her  performances  was  very  nearly  buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  flowers.  The  mania  for  bouquets  had 
at  this  time  gone  so  far,  that  a  nosegay  ordered  by  some  one 
of  her  admirers,  was  exhibited  in  the  window  of  its  manu- 
facturer as  a  curiosity,  drew  immenee  crowds  and  had  very 
searly  created  a  riot.  The  stem  of  it,  which  in  ordinary 
bouquets  is  enveloped  in  paper,  was  wrapped  round  with 
hce,  woHh  nearly  l£0O  ftancs,  (£48.)  Very  wisely  the 
owner  of  this  expensive  piece  of  manufacture,  did  not  hurl 
it  at  the  head  of  his  dees^Cy  along  with  the  others  which 
covered  her,  it  might  have  permanently  put  an  end  to  her 
triofflphs.  It  was  sent  to  her  apartments^  where  no  doubt 
the  giver  had  afterwards  an  oppoitunity  of  receiving  the 
thanlu  of  the  fair  danseuse. 

H.  Boqueplan  engaged  in  1854  the  services  of  Mile, 
Cravelli,  a  German  by  birth  from  Prussia,  her  name  Italianised 
from  Oruvellf  at  the  high  figure  of  10,000  francs  a  month. 
She  was  said  to  be  married  to  Duprez,  who  knew  well  how 
to  obtain  the  largest  sum  she  could  command.  Her  debut 
was  made  in  lee  Vepres  Siciliennee^  and  the  beauty  of  this 
opera  contribated  very  much  to  establish  her  reputation.  She 
baa  since  appeared  in  this  country,  and  it  is  needless  to  give 
ftny  description  of  her  person  or  voice,  now  so  well  known. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  the  same  year  the  French 
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Government  took  this  theatrical  speculation  out  of  the  hands 
of  private  enterprise,  and  put  it  under  tlie  management  of  an 
administrator  general,  M.  Crosnier,  at  a  salary  of  80,000 
francs.  During  the  next  season  Mile.  Cruvelli  and  Madame 
Bosati  reigned  supreme  in  their  different  departments  of  the 
song  and  dance,  the  principal  opera  being  les  FSpreB 
Sicilienneg,  and  the  Ballet  la  Fonti.  Another  piece.  Panto* 
gruel,  it  is  supposed  drawn  from  the  witty  pages  of  Rabelais, 
only  suffered  one  performance  and  has  not  reappeared.  The 
i>taff  of  danseuses  at  present  consists,  besides  Mile.  Bosati, 
of  Mile.  Claudina  Couqui  the  premier  second  mjet,  with  a 
salary  of  12,000  francs,  seven  figurantes  paid  at  the  rate  of 
from  3  to  5,000  francs,  four  fw^rf/^  from  1500  to  2500  francs, 
and  nine  coryphees  mik  from  1,000  to  1200  francs  of  appoint- 
ments. It  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  the  state  direction  will 
produce  better  effects  than  private  management  with  a  laige 
subsidy. 

Under  the  directorships  of  M.  Veron  and  M.  Duponchel 
respectively  the  opera  flourished,  and  the  manngers  were  able 
to  lay  by  considerable  sums.  The  former^ had  the  advantage 
of  the  recent  appearance  of  Meyerbeer,  and  the  furore  which 
his  works  created,  without  counting  the  large  state  subsidy 
of  800,000  frducs.  His  expenses  amounted  to  very  nearly 
an  average  of  1,600,000  francs,  yet  he  was  able  to  make  a 
handsome  profit,  as  has  been  seen.  M.  Dupo]ichel  came  next 
on  the  stage,  with  the  same  subsidy  and  the  same  debts,  but 
also  with  a  burthen  of  250,000  francs,  which  he  paid  his 
predecessor  for  eighteen  months  of  his  lease.  Nevertheless  he 
managed  to  save  very  nearly  as  much  hard  cash,  and  gave 
somewhat  more  satisfaction  to  the  public.  Both  these  direc- 
tors were  powerfully  supported  by  the  talents  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  artistes  of  modern  time,  Nourrit,  Levasseur, 
Duprez,  Mario,  Mile.  Falcon,  Mme.  Gras,  Mme.  Stolz,  in 
the  singing,  and  Taglioni,  the  two  Esslers,  Lucile  Grahn,  and 
Cerrito  in  the  dancing  department. 

Then  comes  the  management  by  M.  Pillet  and  M.  Boque*- 
plan ;  neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  able  to  make  anything 
of  the  speculation  ;  on  the  contrary  the  former  is  understood  to 
have  lost  very  considerably.  What  was  the  cause  ?  In  the 
jBrst  place  the  state  subsidy  was  reduced  to  600,000,  and  the 
expenses  were  found  to  have  increased  to  1,800,000  francs, 
200,000  francs  less  in  the  former  and  more  in  the  latter. 
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than  under  the  first  managers.  This  is  nearly  sufScient  to 
accoont  for  the  non-success  of  M.  PiDet,  bot  there  were  other 
reasons  for  M.  Roqueplan's  failure.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  wittj  man^  but  that  is  not  the  quality  most  useful  for  a  man 
of  business,  though  it  may  be  particularly  pleasant  after  dinner 
at  the  dessert,  or  in  a  drawing-room  with  his  back  to  the  fire- 
place. Another  accusation  has  been  brought  against  him  of 
dressing  too  well,  and  spending  the  time  requisite  for  conduct- 
ing his  affairs  in  adorning  his  person.  His  white  morning 
cravat,  or  choker,  as  we  call  it  in  this  country,  was  somewhat 
coDspicuous  for  its  neatness  and  singularity  in  France,  where 
black  is  the  eouleur  de  rigueur  of  the  ante-meridian  neck-cloth. 
Bat  why  should  not  a  man  drees  himself  neatly  and  respeot- 
ablv,  and  use  whatever  style  of  clothes  he  may  wish,  without 
iocorriDg  the  censure  of  the  public,  and  losing  his  money  in  a 
bad  speculation  ?  Foolish  public ;  not  to  know  the  worth  of 
a  man  with  a  perfumed  beard,  embroidered  shirt,  and  white 
cnvat ! 

Is  M.  Crosnier  in  a  proper  condition  to  succeed  as  manager  ? 
He  has  not  done  nfuch  in  the  last  two  years,  notwithstanding 
his  experience  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  and  the  OpAra 
Comique.  His  80,000  francs  appeared  to  satisfy  his  ambition, 
and  the  public  did  not  expect  so  much  from  him  as  from  a 
private  speculator,  whom  they  always  suspect  of  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  theatre  and  of  art  to  bis  own  private  gains. 
Such  is  the  advantage  of  the  government  management  of  a 
theatre  which  may  be  called  strictly  iiational,  as  opposed  to 
others  in  which  a  foreign  language  and  foreign  artistes  are 
almost  exclusively  employed.  Then  there  is  the  large,  almost 
anliroited,  support  by  the  state,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
manager  to  the  Idinistry  of  the  Interior.  A  great  change  has 
also  been  effected  in  the  manner  of  pensioning  off  the  used  up 
materials  of  the  chorus  and  dancing  room.  The  musicians 
may  be  still  of  great  use  in  the  orchestra,  even  after  thirty 
years  of  aervice,  so  that  their  pay  is  not  in  any  manner  thrown 
away.  But  the  old  choristers  and  coryphSes^  whose  hoarsc- 
neas  or  spindles  would  completely  ruin  the  best  presented 
piece,  cannot  be  retained  on  the  effective  staff,  they  must  be 
paid  off  in  aome  manner,  especially  the  former,  whose  services 
and  old  age  deserve  some  consideration.  The  latter,  however, 
asoally  pass  their  youth  in  that  state  of  luxury  and  dissipation 
incidental  to  their  position.      Their  salaries  of  perhaps  1,000 
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or  1,500  francs  are  given  up  to  their  femmet  ie  ck4mkre, 
claqueurs  and  other  parasites,  and  yet  they  are  often  seeii  to 
possess  vehicles,  horses,  cootitry  houses,  and  to  spend  on  their 
toilets  perhaps  20,000  francs  in  a  single  year.  This  bbze 
of  expensive  luxury  lasts  only  £i)r  a  few  seasons  *,  the  effsets  of 
dissipation  and  iticreasing  age  carry  off  the  charms,  and  scatter 
the  admirers,  never  to  return  ;  the  danseuse  then  sinks  to  that 
position,  which  she  at  first  despised,  of  dependanoo  on  the 
pension  allowed  her  by  the  Opera.  She  becomes  lazy,  idle, 
sickly,  a  burthen  on  the  management  and  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  director. 

The  greatest  source  of  expense  to  the  theatrical  chest  is  the 
enormous  sums  paid  to  stars,  particularly  those  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  manager  must  wait  on  them  at  their  leisure, 
ask  their  terms^  perhaps  100,000  francs,  and  pay  them  without 
wincing.  The  state  requires  a  drawback  of  ten  per  cent,  (m 
all  salaries  paid  by  the  opera,  but  stars  never  submit  to  this ; 
they  must  have  a  certain  sum  net,  and  the  administrator  is 
obliged  to  charge  this  percentage  to  the  funds  of  the  theatre. 
When  the  short  engagement  of  the  star  has  expired,  he  or  die 
flies  off  to  other  cUmes,  and  leaves  the  unfortunate  manager  to 
the  pleasant  task  of  hunting  up  another  to  replace  this  shooting 
meieor,  and  but  too  happy  to  give  almost  any  price  for  a 
substitute.  Such  are  some  of  the  evils  of  all  directorships, 
and  they  apply  with  much  greater  force  to  that  of  the  Acadmie 
de  Musique  at  Paris,  which  requires  a  particular  dass  of  French 
singers,  whose  number  is  very  limited,  and  no  choice  left  or 
competition  to  be  dreaded.  The  Italian  Opera  is  not  so  much 
subject  to  this  inconvenience,  because  its  artistes  may  be  recraited 
from  these  numerous  roving  bands  drilled  on  the  four-and-twentj 
Italian  stages,  and  afterwards  spreading  themselves  with  riTid 
locust  powers  over  the  surface  of  Europe  to  the  eoufinea  of 
Asia,  the  North  of  Africa,  and  even  some  parte  of  America 
and  Australia. 

M.  Crosnier  did  not  remain  long  administrator  general  of 
the  opera,  whether  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  not  well 
satisfied  with  him,  or  he  was  not  content  with  his  salary,  but 
in  November  last  M.  Alphonse  iioger,  formerly  manager  at  the 
Od^n,  was  put  in  his  place.  This  gentleman  is  a  distinguished 
literary  man,  somewhat  of  the  old  school,  and  has  not  been  a 
complete  stranger  to  the  AcadSmie  de  Mimque^  having  formerly 
brought  out  there  La  Favorite  with  great  success.     Time  only 
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can  teli  vbether  the  oboice  of  tbe  Qo^ernmeot  be  such  as  to 

iiisare  saccess  to  the  National  Theatre  under  his  administration. 

On  lookiDg  back  over  this  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 

French  Opera,  if  is  astonishitig  to  consider  the  perseverance 

with  which  the  original  ideas  of  its  founders  have  oeen  carried 

out  and  perpetuated.    There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  these  our 

own  countries  to  be  compared  to  it,  the  rage  for  Italian  music 

being  bere  so  exclusive  as  to  crush  at  once  and  level  with  the 

dust  all  -attempts  to  set  up  a  rival  in  the  national  manner. 

Fashion  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this,  but  still  more  is  ibis 

resnlt  brought  about  by  a  complete  absence  of  proper  academical 

education  in  the  Orphean  Art.     We  are  accustomed  to  regard 

French  music  and  sinking  as  something  not  to  be  compared 

with  the  Italian,  but  that  arises  principally  from^  the  difference 

of  the  two  languages  in  natural  melody,  the  rotundity  and 

Ailness  of  the  latter  being  more  suited  to  our  ears.    The 

English  tongue  is  much  more  capable  than  French  of  being 

blended  into  harmony,  and  yet  what  futile  attempts  have  been 

made,  at  great  loss  to  speculators,  to  lay  a  toundation  for 

national  operatic  performances.    The  Germans,  on  the  other 

band,  whose  language  is  more  nearly  allied  to,  and  perhaps 

less  harmonious  than  our  own,  have  completely  succeeded  in 

establishiuK  amongst  them  a  rival  worthy  of  the  Italian  music, 

and  a  peculiar  style  of  their  own  more  scientific  and  profound 

in  artistic  study,  if  not  so  full  of  flowing  melody.    The  German 

composers  have  for  many  years  divided  the  spoils  with  those  of 

the  Peninsula,  Meyerbeer  and  Beethoven  marching  arm  in  arm 

with  Bossini,  Donizetti,  and  Yerdi,  from  stage  to  stage  and 

clime  to  clime.    All  this  is  due  to  the  improved  svstem  of 

musical  instruction  instituted  in  the  Fatherland,   where  the 

principles  of  the  humanizing  art  are  considered  as  necessary  a 

portion  of  public  learning,  as  the  classics  have  been  hitherto  in 

these  Islands. 


aet.  vi.~macaulat  a  historian.— how 
Not  to  do  it. 

The  nistori/  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Jamei  the  IL^ 
By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. — Vols.  I.  to  IV.  LondoU: 
Longmans. 

In  our  early  youMi  we  read,  as  doubtless  have  many  of  our 
friends,  the  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday. 
Charmed  by  the  beauty  and  apparent  consistency  of  the  tale,  we 
believed  it  true ;  but  time,  the  diseuchanter,  has  robbed  us  of  our 
greatest  pleasure  by  destroying  our  conviction  of  its  veracity. 
So  it  is  with  the  volumes  now  before  us,  for  as  Time  in  the  for- 
mer, so  Knowledge  in  the  latter  case,  has  rudely  raised  the  veil 
by  which  the  fables  of  the  narrator  were  concealed,  and  has 
displayed  in  their  true  colour  the  false  foundations  upon  which 
these  pleasing  superstructures  have  been  built  up.  On  our  first 
hasty  perusal  we  confess  we  were  fascinated  by  the  picturesqne- 
nesB  of  the  narrative  now  under  consideration,  but  on  repenisal 
and  reflection,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  it  lacks 
the  chief  ingredient,  without  which  history  becomes  a  romance — 
Truth.  Full  of  political  prejudice  and  partisan  advocacy,  it  renders 
the  facts  of  English  history  as  fabulous  as  the  fictions  of  Komau 
tradition,  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  no  amount  of  eloquent 
antithesis,  classical  terseness  or  vivid  portraiture,  can  compen- 
sate for  this  most  substantial  defect.  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
hypercritical,  neither  shall  we  take  exception  to  an  exordium 
equally  if  not  more  applicable  to  other  countries,  nor  join  issue 
with  Mr.  Macaulay  as  to  whether  Procopius'  description  applied 
to  Brittia  or  to  Britain ;  we  have  not  time  for  such  trifles,  and  we 
think  such  a  course  would  argue  rather  the  anxious  craving  of 
a  partizan  to  magnify  the  trifling  errors  of  a  political  opponent, 
than  the  earnest  wish  of  an  impartial  critic  to  discover  and 
bring  to  light  the  material  misstatements  of  a  historian.  Style 
is  so  various  that  it  is  invidious  to  cavil  at  particular  modes  of 
expression,  unless  they  cleariy  violate  some  well-established canon. 
And  this  is  the  case  especially  in  considering  a  historical  perfor- 
mance, where  what  is  told  is  much  more  essential  than  how  it  is 
related,  and  therefore  we  shall  direct  our  attention  rather  to  the 
facts  stated,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  narrated  In 
truth,  so  anxious  have  we  been  to  be  above  suspicion  and  to  act 
with  even-handed  justice,  that  we  have  refrained  till  the  present 
fiom  commenting  u[)on  these  volumes,  in  the  hope  that  those 
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graveerrorswhichdeprivetliemof  all  claim  to  rafikwitli  tlie  bistori* 
orf  literatore  of  the  country,  would  when  pokiled  out  have  been 
exfNiiiged  from  future  editions.  But  in  this,  our  exj)ectation5 
have  been  disappointed.  For,  notwithstanding  the  clearness 
with  wliich  many  of  these  mistakes  have  been  corrected,  not* 
withstanding  the  weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  brsMght 
fonrard  to  refute  the  charges  therein  contained,  they  are  still 
persisted  in,  and  edition  after  edition  has  passed  through  the  press 
without  withdffiwal  or  explanation.  Therefore  we  consider  it  a 
dlity  we  owe  ©•r  readers  to  direct  their  attention  to  some  of 
those  errors  which  appear  to  ns  most  to  need  exposure.  The 
man  who  discovers  a  danger,  and  yet  himself  incurs  it,  surely 
dtserv^  to  be  the  object  of  our  scorn  and  contempt.  Yet,  Mr. 
Maeaula^,  who,  in  his  review  of  Mackintosh,  admits  that  all  the 
dijitingaHhed  writers  of  English  histor  v  are  advocates,  and  in  his 
own  Ustory  assigns  the  cause,  is  not  himself  certainly  free  from 
the  reproaoli.  Formerly  history  was  considered  to  be  a  truthful 
narrattf«  of  facts,  a  dispassionate  summary  of  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  the  statements  advanced,  a  taithworthy 
iadex  of  aathoritieB,  which  sustained  the  views  they  were  quoted 
to  confirm,  and  tlie  test  of  its  value  was  its  conformity  to  this 
standard;  bat  Mr.  Macanlay  would  teach  a  different  lesson.  In 
his  voeabdaty,  history  is  defined  as  tlie  medium  for  the  mis* 
rfpresentation  of  facts,  the  misstatement  or  suppression  of 
evidence,  an  index  of  authorities  which  satisfactorily  refute  the 
staiemeote  in  proof  of  which  they  are  adduced,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  thiB  high  staodard  of  historical  excellence,  the  test 
of  its  value  ia  the  success  with  which  the  student,  bewitched  by 
oratorical  aoreenr,  is  made  to  oscillate  between  facts  which  every 
oiiekn«w8,  and  consequences  nobodyoan  admit,  until,  completely 
mesmeriaed  hj  ingeniaus  manipulation,  his  reason  succumbs  to 
the  power  of  ihe  operator.  The  errors  and  falsehoods  of  these 
volumes  are  so  aomerous  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  extract  parti-^ 
cokr  passagee  as  striking  proofs  of  this  accusation.  In  ordi* 
nary  writers  there  are  usually  some  salient  points,  which  may  be 
referred  co  by  Htke  critic,  but  here  Itardly  a  page  can  be  pointed 
to  in  which  evidence  of  bad  taste,  bad  feeling  and  (we  regret  to 
add,)  bad   faith,  cannot  be  discovered^ 

"  Every  one,''  says  Archdeacon  Paley,  "  who  knowingly  excites 

expectation  in    another  thereby  tacitly   promises   to  fulfil  it.** 

Now   a  writer  who  undertakes  a  history  of  any  country  or  any 

period,  pledges  himself  to   the  public  to  furuish  an  impartial 

18    • 
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and  reliable  record  of  that  country  or  that  period  of  which  he 
proposes  to    write.     Novelists  or  essayists  cojitract  no  such 
obligation,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  violate  any  confi- 
dence. The  former  are  confessedly  free  from  such  ties  and  may 
revel  in  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  grossest  anachronisms, 
and  certainly  they  connot  be  charged  with  neglecting  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  latter  are  known  to  be  uttering 
their  own  peculiar  views  upon  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
and  no  person  would  be  insane  enough  to  deny  their  perfect 
right  to  do  so.      For  it  is  admitted  that  the  same  subject  may 
be  differently  viewed  according  to  the  different  points  of  obser- 
vation from  which  it  is  regarded.    One   man   may  consider   a 
free  press  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  a  country  cad 
boast,  the  segis  which  protects  the  liberty  of  a  people  from  the 
innovations  of  a  despot.      Another  may  with  equal  sincerity 
consider  it  as  the  greatest  curse  with  which  a  nation  can  be 
afflicted,  a  sort  of  barricade  from  behind  which  democratic 
malecon tents  may  assail  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  king.     A 
Whig  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  looked  upon  the  Eevolution 
as  the  most  glorious  event  recorded  in  our  annals,  whikt  a 
Tory  of  the  same  period  considered  it  to  have  been  a  gross 
violation  of  the  most  sacred  duty  a  subject  owes  to  his  sovereign. 
And  both  may  be  right,  and  each  is  entitled  to  entertain  and 
express  his  own  opinions  upon  these  or  any  other  subjects  when 
treating  of  them  in  this  particuliar  manner.     But  when  a  man 
sits  down  to  write  a  history,  be  he  Whig  or  be  he  Tory,  should 
cease  to  be  either,  the  distinctions  of  party  should  be  merged 
in  the  dignity  of  his  theme,  private  feeling  should  yield   to 
public  dutv,  and  he  should  approach  his  task  with  a  mind 
untrammelled  by  prejudice,  a  conscience  free  from  the  influence 
of.  factious  bias,  prepared  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.     With  him  the  interests  of  the  few 
should  be  subservient  to  the  interests  of  many,  the  claims  of 
party  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  truth,  and  bis 
motto    should    be  "  fiat    justitia    mat  coefum.'^     In    the^ 
characteristics  Mr.  Macaulay  is  deficient,  he  lacks  the  courage 
to  break  up  his  old  connexion,  to  abstract  himself  from  old  pre- 
judices and  former  habits  of  thought,  lest  in  the  effort  some  ray 
of  light  might  gleam  upon  the  darkness  in  which  he  seems  to  be 
enveloped,  manifesting  to  his  astonished  gaze  the  startling  fact 
that  virtues  do  exist  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Whig 
coteri^,  and  men  may  be  patriots  who  are  not  Whigs.    Fearful 
of  this  terrible  consequence  he   resolutely  refuses  to  judge  for 
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himsdf,  and  sinks  the  historian  in  the  Whig.  Hence  his  history 
is  but  a  continaation  of  those  brilliant  essays  by  which  some 
yean  ago  the  public  were  dazzled  and  delighted^  itself  an  essay 
and  nothing  more.  Of  course  he  abuses  Uatholicism;  in  this^ 
however^  be  is  consistent,  and  as  in  his  earlier  literary  efforts  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  (nay  often  makes  one)  of  vilifying 
us,  80  in  his  latest  he  does  not  spare  the  lash.  For  this  we  were 
prepared,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  most  polished 
periods  fall  dully  on  the  ear  of  Profestant  England^  unless 
quickened  by  the  censure  of  that  "  Gorgeous  Superstition''  to 
which  nevertheless  her  people  are  entitled  for  whatever  of 
liberty  they  now  have  the  happiness  to  enjoy. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this  (a  distempered  appetite  must 
be  gratified  even  with  garbage,  but  then  proper  ministers 
shoold  be  found  to  furnish  forth  the  repast),  out  we  do  com- 
plain that  history  should  be  degraded  by  an  alliance  with  those 
puny  abortions  which  hebdomadally  issue  from  the  press  full 
of  the  most  hideous  obcenities — scoffing  at  religion,  ridiculing 
morality,  jesting  with  Hell,  and  insulting  Heaven.  We  do 
complain  that  men  of  genius  should  pander  to  the  foul  passions 
of  besotted  prejudice,  and  seek  to  win  the  worthless  applause 
of  ignorant  and  misguided  zealots  by  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  of 
justice,  and  of  truth.  Can  Mr»  Macaulay  forget  that  to  the 
period  when  the  Bishop  and  the  Thane  sat  together  on  the  judg- 
ment seat  must  be  referred  those  merciful  dispensations  by 
which  the  justice  of  the  common  law  is  tempered  ?  Shall  he 
be  permitted  to  repudiate  the  debt  of  gratitude  posterity  owes 
to  those  pious  men  (whom  modem  latitudinarians  denominate 
lazy  monks)  by  whose  labors  have  been  preserved  those  master- 
pieoes  of  the  classic  genius  of  antiquity,  which  else  had  perished 
beneath  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  barbarism,  which  on  Rome's' 
destruction  swept  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Southern  Europe? 
Shall  he  be  suffered  to  depreciate  the  services  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  achieving  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries  the  most  wonderful  revolution  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  and  by  attempting  to  lessen  our 
estimation  of  the  agency  by  which  that  revolution  was  accom- 
plished, rob  the  Church  of  the  glory  to  which  her  patriotism  is 
entitled  P  "A  purer  religion,'  he  writes,  ''^  might  be  a  less 
efficient  agent."  Beally  we  must  protest  against  this  and  such 
like  unfair  insinuations.  If  possible  let  the  fact  be  denied,  but 
if  not,  let  it  be  stated,  fairly  and  honestly.  If  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  suggest  the  idea  of  improper  motives 
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in  the  inception,  improper  acts  in  the  execution,  or  improijer 
designs  in  the  consummation,  state  them,  comment  upon  tliem, 
produce  the  evidence  which  is  relied  upon  to  sustain  the  view ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  a  great  fact,  in  the  absence  of  every 
suspicion  which  could  excite  a  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the 
chief  agent  in  its  achievement,  we  object  to  private  religious 
opinions  being  foisted  upon  the  public  as  the  result  of  historical 
research  and  philosophical  reflection.     Mr.  Macaulay  may  hold 
whatever   religious  opinions  he  considers  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  ultimate  purpose  of  man's  creation,  but  we  do 
object  that  he  should  set  up  liis  private  creed  as  the  standard 
by  which  every  other  religion  is  to  be  judged.     We  know  it 
is  the  historian's  province  to  comment  upon  the  events  he 
relates,  and  intersperse  his  narrative  with  reflections  fairly  sug- 
gested by  tlie  subject  matter,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  any 
historian  (deserving  the  name)  should  graft  upon  his  narrative 
personal  opinions  at  variance  with  acknowledged  facts.     Were 
we  to  attempt  the  confutation  of  Mr.  Macaulay 's  falsehoods 
with  regard  to  Catholicity,  the  whole  Beview  would  be  insulfi. 
cient  to  contain  our  remarks,  and  as  we  have  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  space  allotted  to  us,  we  must  pass  over  many  points,  warning 
our  readers,  however,  to  receivewith  caution  every  statement  he 
makes  with  reference  to  the  Catholic  Church.     But  winle  we 
pass  by  many  particulars  we  cannot  abstain  from  referring  to 
one  passage,  ^  passage  which  disgraces  not  alone  the  man  who 
u  tered  it,  but  the  age  wlirch  could  tolerate  its  utterance.    We 
grieve  to  be  obliged  to  speak  thus  harshly  of  the  expressions 
of  one  for  whose  services  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  every 
CathoHc  must  be  grateful,  but  we  cannot  admit  tliat  because 
as  a  politician  he  advocated  the  extension  to  a  large  portion  of 
his  fellow  subjects  of  a  right  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  a 
constitution  which  their  ancestors  had  created  and  fostered — a 
right  which  the  entire  civilized  world  demanded,  and  which  the 
Government  declared  they  could  no  longer  safely  wiihhold — 
we  cannot  admit  that  this  confers  upon  him  any  privilege  to 
insult  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  not  alone  of  this  Empire, 
but  of  the  universe,  by  misrepresenting  the  doctrines  of  the 
religion  which  they  profess,     "  Eloquence,"  the  present  Pope 
is  reported  to  have  saiil  when  addressing  a  gentleman  who  had 
then  recently  distinguished  himself  by  his  brilliant  advocacy  in 
a  very  remarkable  case,  but  whose  reputation,  like  that  of  single 
speech  Hamilton,  seems  to  rest  upon  this  solitary  forensic  effort, 
'*  Eloquence,  when  properly  directed,  is  he  noblest  gift  of  God/' 
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Bat  snrdy  when  that  great  gift  is  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
office,  and  made  the  t(K>t  of  bigotry  and  malevde  noe,  it  becomes 
a  corse  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  from  being  the  noblest  gifc 
of  God  becomes  the  moat  efficient  agent  of  the  devil  in  working 
out  his  diabolical  schemes.  We  can  freely  admit  that  Mr. 
Macauby  does  possess  great  powers  of  fascination^  bat  we  fear 
truth  is  often  sacrificed  to  effect^  and  he  frequently  exceeds  the 
laHtnde  whioh  even  the  exaggeration  pf  fictitioas  narrative 
allows* 

In  his  sketch  of  G^rge  Fox  he  permits  himself  to  be 
betrayed  into  an  exhibition  of  rnlgar  bigotry  of  which  the  most 
iporani  fimatidsm  would  be  ^amwl.  Forgetful  of  hia 
own  aniecedentsi  false  to  the  traditional  gl(»ry  of  that  party^ 
to  whoee  interest?  he  so  willingly  sacrifices  truth  and  caudoui, 
forgetful  of  the  noble  stand  whioh  Fox  and  Burke  made 
against  the  enormous  injustice  of  that  oath  by  which  the 
Shicrifice  of  the  Mass  is  declared  dammabU  and  idoMrom, 
unmindful  of  the  sentiments  which  the  most  distinguished 
Bishops  of  the  Establishment  have  entertained  and  expieaaed 
onthiasQ^ect,  regardless  of  the  well  merited  rebuke  by  which 
the  ^eai  En$^h  lexicographer  silenced  the  impertinent  sneer 
of  his  Scotch  lackey,  Mr.  Macaulay  deliberately  insults  the 
rdigion  of  that  nation  whose  troops  have  pres^ved  our 
amy  from  the  ruin  and  disgrace  to  which  ignorance  and 
incapacity  had  consigned  it,  outrages  the  feelings  of  hia 
Catholic  compatriotSi  whose  blood  has  fertilised  the  classic  soil 
of  the  Taurio  CherscHiese,  and  whose  bleaching  bones  mark 
the  q)ot  whereon  a  mighty  armament  haa  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  ^eat,  by  the  dull  sneer  of  self-sufficient  ignorance  at 
thtrt  most  Holy  Sacrament  in  whidi  all  Oatholios  believe  their 
God  to  be  present.  What  does  he  say  ? — and  now,  readers^ 
mark  well  this  passage  ;  he  is  accounting  for  the  phenomenon 
tiiai  George  Fox's  theories  should  have  had  any  disciples 
imongst  the  well  informed  : — 

"Thus  ve  frequently  aee  inquisitive  and  restless  spirits 
take  refuee  from  tbeir  own  scepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a 
drarch   which  pretends   to  in/alHbilHty,  and    after   auBsnoNiNa 

YMB  EXISTBKCB  OV   A   DEITT9   BRING     TBBIISBLVSS   TO    WOBSHIP 

A  WAFBBlir' 

If  this  were  a  matter  of  opinion  we  should  not  have 
referred  to  it,  but  it  is  an  admitted  fact,  admitted  by  every 
one,  that  CathoKcs  do  believe  in  the  real  presence ;  and  tlie 
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6ome.  It  is  strange  tbat  tm  authority  to  whom  in  other  inyfmi- 
cea,  Mr.  Macaulay  attache*  so  mnch  weight,  should  stiddeiily 
sink  into  such  total  insignificaDce  as  to  be  chssed  with  those  writers 
whose  statements  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reftite.  The  pas- 
»ige  to  which  we  refer  must  have  escaped  Mr.  Maeaala/s 
attention,  for  had  he  observed  it,  we  are  confident  he  woold 
not  thas  summarilj  have  dismissed  a  topio  so  interest- 
ing to  every  student  of  history,  and  on  whieh  every  troe 
worshipper  of  the  "  glorious/'  "  pious/'  and  •*  immortal 
memory/'  would  wish  to  be  correctly  informed.  However 
this  may  be,  the  fact  is  that  lyAvaux^  whom  he  con- 
stantly cites  as  an  unimpeachable  witness  on  other  transactions, 
says:— 

'**  That  William  obtaiined  a  foil  renmioiation  of  MMUiioQth«s  pre- 
Unded  legitimacy,  and  therevp^n  tbej  •otered  into  a  mutual  agreemeat 
to  unite  their  interests  and  assist  each  other,  and  it  was  then  was 
formed  that  alliance  which  has  caused  so  many  disorders,  and  which 
cost  Monmouth  his  life,  and  James  his  kingdom.*' 

We  might  quote  many  writers  of  equal,  if  not  greater  res- 
pectability, but  as  we  purpose  aaain  referring  to  this  subject 
when  we  come  to  consider  Mr.  Macaulay's  view  of  the  char* 
acter  of  William,  we  content  ourselves  for  the  preset  with 
directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  above  pertinent 
passage*  Upon  the  news  of  Monmouth's  insurrection  reach* 
ing  the  capital,  the  Parliament  passed  a  bill  of  attainder.  With- 
out entering  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding  j 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  its  effect  was  to  place  the 
attainted  in  the  position  of  a  person  charged  with  high  treason, 
found  guilty  of  the  offence,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  the 
punishment  affixed  by  the  law  to  such  a  crime.  We  shall  not 
particularize  Mr.  Macaulay *s  topographical  errors;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  after  many  mistakes  in  his  account  of  Monmouth*! 
route  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  he  proceeds  to  attack 
James,  (a  pleasing  task  it  would  seem,)  for  bis  barbarity  to  his 
brother's  reputed  child.  To  understand  this  fully,  it  is  neces^ 
sary  to  premise,  that  Monmouth,  having  failed  in  his  attempted 
insurrection,  fled  from  the  field,  which  his  misguided  dupes 
had  watered  with  their  blood,  but  was  soon  captured  and  con- 
veyed to  Ringwood ;  arrived  there,  he  addressed  a  most  sup- 
pliant letter  to  the  king,  requesting  an  interview,  on  the  pie* 
of  having  some  information  to  communicate  which  wotdd 
secure  the  country  against  any  future  such  attempt.  It  is  believed 
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Ihat  he  inteiKled  to  disclase  the  machination  of  William  af^ainst 
JnmeBy  but  was  induced  by  those  in  the  interests  of  the  Prince 
of  OnYtg«  lo  conceal  bis  share  in  prompting  him  to  andertake 
this  wild  and  onsuocespffal  enterprise.  Be  this  as  it  may,  James 
rcceired  him,  but  ffndi?ig  that  he  refrained  from  making  the 
disdosiQi^s  he  had  j)roraised,  and  uncourinced  by  his  protesta- 
tion of  his  personal  tniiocencfi,  saw  no  reason  to  interfere  with 
the  effect  of  the  attainder,  and  Monmonth  was  rcmored  to  the 
IVrwer.  This  proceeding  seems  to  excite  Mr.  Macaala/s  most 
violeBt  indignation ;  he  writes  :-^ 

**  The  king  cannot  be  blamed  fer  deteminiiii^  that  Momaovtli 
should  suner  death.  E?erj  man  who  heads  a  rebellion  agaiiw»t  aa  esta^ 
blished  government,  stakes  his  life  on  the  event :  and  rebellion  was  the 
sms3l€9t  part  of  Monmoatfa's  crime.  He  had  declared  agidast  bis 
imele  a  war  without  quarter.  In  the  manifesto  nut  forth  at  Lyme, 
Jaaaes  had  Wen  held  up  to  execration  at  an  tacendiary,  as  an  assassin 
who  had  strangled  one  ionooent  man  and  out  the  throat  of  another, 
snd  lastly,  as  the  poisoner  of  his  own  brother.  To  spare  an  enemy 
who  bad  not  scrupled  to  resort  to  such  extremities,  would  have  been 
an  act  of  rare,  perhaps  of  blaroeable  generosity,  but  to  see  him  and 
aot  to  spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  decenojf  and  hunumUy/^ 

This  is  mere  nonsense.  It  is  another  instance  of  that 
straining  after  effect  to  which  truth  (inadvertently  we  hope)  is 
not  unfreqaently  sacrificed.  It  is  another  instance  of  that  per* 
sonal  antipathy  which  Mr.  Macaulay  seems  to  feel  towarda 
James^  and  which  induces  him  to  be  sometimes  illogical,  always 
unjust.  If  it  were  proper  for  James  to  have  determined  on 
Monmonth'a  deaih^  bow  can  the  propriety  of  that  determina^ 
tion  be  altered  by  his  admitting  to  a  personal  interview 
the  man  from  whom,  by  his  own  promise^  he  might  expect  to 
derive  some  valuable  information  on  a  su^lect  on  which  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  reliable  intelligeuce  ?  This  inter- 
view, mark^  was  not  sought  by  the  king,  bat  was  conceded 
to  the  remorseful  appeal  of  a  man  whom  craven  fear  had  made 
insensible  to  shame. 

James  had  long  suspected  (and  with  reason)  that  bbson^in^ 
law  was  conspiring  against  him,  and  be  hoped  to  gain  firoor 
Monmouth  some  insight  into  the  full  extent,  and  various  rami- 
fications of  his  intrigues.  And  had  the  Duke  acted  up  to  the 
tpirit  of  his  promise,  and  made  the  disclosure  he  then  intended, 
we  may  presume  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law.      In  his  letter  he  had  stated  that  he  had 
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permitled  De  Witts  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  infuriated  populace, 
and  never  took  an^  stepi  to  bring  the  murderers  to  justice^ 
This  was  but  the  precursor  of  that  still  deeber  blot  on  his 
fame  to  which  wc  shall  subsequently  have  to  direct  our  readers' 
attention.  Elected  to  this  high  position,  he  faithfully  di8cfaai^;ed 
his  duty  to  his  country,  and  though  he  met  with  frequent 
reverses,  lie  won  the  admiration  of  Europe  for  his  bravery  as 
a  general  and  his  wisdom  as  a  statesman.  In  1678  be  con* 
eluded  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  in  the  same  year  married 
the  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  and  from  this  period  he 
looked  upon  England  as  his  birthright.  Mr.  Macaolay, 
however,  not  satisfied  that  we  should  regard  William  as  a 
^^Brrior,  a  statesman,  the  opportune  though  irregular  instrunient 
of  a  necessary  Eevolution^  labors  to  prove  that  his  claims  to 
the  crown  were  founded  upon  his  many  private  virtues,  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  person  in  whom  those  claims  legally 
centred.  That  the  Prince  of  Orange  lon^  regarded  the  English 
throne  as  his  heritage,  few,  we  think,  will  have  the  hardihood 
to  deny.  His  court  had  been  the  refuge  of  those  who  bad 
either  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  or  favored  the  pretensions 
df  Monmouth.  He  had  given  encouragement  to  the  Eye- 
bouse  plot,  had  aided  the  advocates  of  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  had  used  Monmouth  as  the  stalking 
horse  of  his  ambition.  But  what  interest,  it  may  be  asked, 
could  the  prince  have  had  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  country 
over  which  his  father-in-law  reigned,  and  m  seconding  the 
enterprise  of  one  whose  success  would  have  defeated  his  own 
projects.  This  is  capable  of  a  simple  solution.  He  hoped 
by  constantly  keeping  the  nation  in  a  state  of  excitement,  to 
create  disturbances  which  he  himself  might  be  called  upon  to 
compose,  and  he  knew  that  the  failure  of  Monmouth's  insane 
attempt  would  be  followed  by  executions  which  would  disgttst 
the  public  mind;  and  he  foresaw  that  James  would  be  likely  to 
adopt  aline  of  policy  which  would  soon  alienate  the  affecUonsof  the 
people.  And  should  the  worst  happen,  should  Monmouth  be 
victorious,  he  could  very  soon  be  rid  of  his  opposition,  for  wc 
have  seen  that  he  had  in  his  possession  Monmouth^  renunci- 
ation of  his  pretended  legitimacy,  and,  better  still,  he  knew 
that  no  one  was  ignorant  of  the  falseness  of  his  claim,  and  he 
was  well  aware  that  the  English  people,  when  the  first  fervotrr 
of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  would  ill  brook  the  rule  of  a 
bastard.    In  fact,  in  the  words  of  D' Avaux,  the  prince  ^H 
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ikfi  if^e  iinff  wetv  vnee  d%»po99d  qf  ike  dute  would  ^we  him 
HO  great  Uvuile,  This  was  Williaru's  opinion  'and  poKcy 
tfaiMgilMHit,  and  hence  be  never  interfered  to. prevent  the 
depertttue  ef  the  texpedilion  of  Monmonth  and  Ai^k*  Dal- 
lymple,  wbo,  thoag^a  Wi^iaan  liosest  historian^  tikaa  writes 
en  the  Autt»rit{rcKfD'Anna>^ 

^  These  prepjuratioBs,  (nwaaiiig  tfaoae  of  Argyle  and  Momanvth,) 
oiade  m  oonaiaerablf  aioisew  even  in  Holland.  Bat  aa  ramovira 
increase  by  the  diatasce  they  have  to  ron^  they  made  a  much  greater 
in  England.  James^  therefore^  applied  by  Skefton^  his  ambassi^r,  to 
the  Magistracyof  Amsterdam,  mtfafterwards  to  the  States  General,  to 
stay  the  embarkation  of  MomniHifh.  Bat  botfh,  nnder  pretence  of  the 
forma  of  oAce»  ceaoiTed  at  his  escape,  either  from  dislike  to  Jame^ 
wboae  connexion  with  Trance  they  oreaded,  or  from  re^ct  to  that 
refoge  they  profess  to  afford  to  the  unfortmiate  of  all  nations 
Tbe  Prince  interfered,  not  excusing  himself  because  his  assistance 
was  not  asked,  and  perhaps  not  displeased  to  see  one  expose  himself 
to  ndn,  who  had  been  rival  to  the Princeeafor  the  suocession,  tbe 
£i^liab  tried  ip  a  cause  l^at  was  given  out  to  be  that  of  r^igion  aaa4 
liberty*  and  disturbance  raised  he  might  himself  be  called  to  compose. 
He  even  pretended  that  he  -gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  of  the  pro^ 
jects  of  Argyle  und  Monmouth,  although  he  knew  that  one  was  gone, 
and  the  other  just  ready  to  go.  James  ttien  insisted  with  the  Dutok 
to  aeiae  aii  <tbe  Bntiib  rebels  who  bad  at  any  timi)  taken  refojgpe  in 
ibair  ierritories.  But  Fagil  in  public,  and  tbe  Prince  in  private, 
opposed  the  success  of  the  application.  James,  in  the  last  place^ 
applied  to  the  Prince  for  the  assistance  of  the  British  regiibents  iii 
the  service  of  the  Dutch .  The  Prinoe,  witboat  giving  a  refusal,  threw 
^iffenlties  and  4elayft  in  IAm  way.  Soon  «fter  he  offered  to  go  hiti- 
«cAf  into  Sngkmd  mitk  bis  own  guards,  bwt  reoeived  this  ambignoas 
answer — Tnet  it  was  more  for  the  Kieg^  interest  he  should  rema&ii 
wiiere  he  was." 

And  Lingard,  (a  1)istoriau  whose  varied,  accomplishments 
and  profou^  knowledge  eninently  fitted  bim  for  that  office, 
-whose  impartiality  all  are  obliffed  to  admit,  aad  wboae  |a«t 
Views  of  men  and  princi^es  none  have  e?er  dared  to  impeach ;) 
Ihus  observes  to  the  same  effect : — 

"  William's  advocacy  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  his  reception  of 
Monmouth  during  the  life  of  Charles,  were  offences  not  eaaily  for- 
jfotten,  and  tbe  reconciliation  he  sought  and  obtained  on  the  death 
of  that  monarch  was  soon  afterwards  shaken  by  his  ambiguous  con- 
dvct  in  relation  to  the  ezpedition  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle.  FroiA 
alitbe  cigcnmstanoe.%  it  is  plain,  tb»t  if  at  fint,  he  knew  not  of  the 
design,  it  was  because  he  preferred  to  he  ignorant  ^  and  that  if  hia 
orders  to  prevent  their  departure  were  subsequently  disregarded,  it 
was  because  he  did  not  mean  them  to  he  adopted,  Jaraes,  however, 
deemed  tt  'prudent  to  dissemble,  tfie  plea  of  ignorance  advanced  by 
tbe  Peioee,  was  acsepded,  though  net  tieieyed^  aadhis  offsr  of  earning 
and  fighting  against  the  usurper,  was  declined  under  the  pretence 
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tb«t  hit  preseoce  at  the  Hagae  was  oeceMarj  to  prevent  the  trans* 
mitaion  of  succour  to  the  enein/.*' 

These  extracts^  we  thinks  go  to  prove  Williain*s  complicity 
in  Monmouth's  enterprise,  and  entirely  negative  the  presamp- 
Uon  that  he  used  his  very  best  endeavours  to  stop  the  sailing  of 
the  fleet.  Mr.  Macaulay  takes  credit  (at  William's  readiness 
to  send  over  the  English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service,  which 
readiness  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  even  if  it  were  uot,  by 
whom  were  these  regiments  officered?  Why  it  was  a  piece  of 
the  deepest  policy  to  send  those  regiments ;  they  were  officered 
by  the  well-wishers  of  the  Prince,  and  when  James  desired  to 
remove  the  staff,  William  refused  to  approve  of  the  officers 
James  proposed ;  in  fact,  they  became,  on  William^s  landings 
the  most  efficient  auxiliaries  in  his  cause.  Yet  Mr.  Macaulay 
would  have  us  believe,  that  William  was  sincerely  anxious  to 
sustain  his  father-in-law,  and  that  the  Crown  was  the  voluntary 
offering  of  the  nation,  rather  than  the  interested  proposal  of  a 
political  party. 

In  selecting  William's  conjugal  life  as  an  instance  of  his 
private  virtues,  Mr.  Macaulay  is  really  unfortunate.  By  an 
apparently  frank  avowal,  be  seeks  to  throw  us  off  our  guard, 
but  the  least  attentive  reader  will  see  through  this  unworthy 
artifice.     He  says : — 

*'  For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent  husband ;  he  was  indeed 
drawn  away  by  other  women,  particularly  by  one  of  her  ladies, 
Eliaabeth  Yilliers,  who  though  destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and 
disfig^ed  b;^  a  hideous  squint,  oossessed  talents  which  well  fitted  her 
to  partake  his  cares.  He  was  inaeed  ashamed  of  his  errors,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  conceal  them,  but  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions,  Mary 
well  knew  he  was  nut  strictly  faithful  to  her.  Spies  and  tale-bearers 
encouraged  by  her  father,  did  their  best  to  inflame  her  resentment* 
A  man  of  a  very  different  oharaoter,  the  excellent  Ken  who  was  her 
chaplain  at  the  Hague  during  some  months,wasso  much  incensed  at  her 
wrongs,  that  with  more  zeal  than  discretion  he  threatened  to  repri- 
mand her  husband  severely.  She  however  bore  her  iiijuries  with  a 
meekness  and  patience  which  deserved,  and  gradually  obtained* 
William's  esteem  and  gratitude." 

There  is  but  little  truth  in  this  statement.  It  was  not  for 
a  time,  but  during  the  entire  period  of  his  union  with  the 
Princess,  for  Miss  Strickland  states  thai  "  Elizabeth  Yilliers 
was  the  canker  of  Mary's  life  from  her  marriage  to  her  grave.*' 

He  did  nol  conceal  it ;  he  carried  on  his  amour  openly,  and 
so  far  from  being  asAamed  of  it,  he,  when  his  succession  to 
the  English  throne  gave  him  the  power,  created  her  husband 
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Earl  of  Orknej,  and  gave  her  some  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  * 
Ireland  to  the  value  of  £25,000  per  annum,  a  grant  so  flagi- 
tious that  the  Parliament  subsequently  revoked  it. 

In  truth,  however,  high  his  name  may  stand  on  the  roll  of 
lame  as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  there  is  much  in  his 
private  life  to  condemn  and  deplore.  United  to  a  young, 
amiable,  intelligent,  though  not  beautiful  Princess,  he  treated 
her  with  all  the  coldness  and  insult  of  which  his  jealous 
temper  was  capable.  He  was  a  most  unfaithful  husband  to 
a  young  and  confiding  woman,  and  a  most  careless  proteet<Mr 
of  one  who  loved  him  fondly  and  truly,  who  was  spotless 
in  her  own  character  and  conduct,  and  whose  life  his  indifler- 
ence  and  neglect  steeped  in  unimaginable  bitterness.  Had 
William  been  engaged  previous  to  his  marriage  in  such 
unholy  connexion,  some  palliation  might  perhaps  be  proffered ; 
though  we  consider  it  should  not  be  accepted,  for  this  the 
most  nefarious  Qutrage  that  can  be  committed  on  a  trusting 
woman  as  former  ties,  old  associations,  and  the  difficulty  of 
Middeuly  bursting  the  bonds  with  which  vice  ever  enthrals 
its  votaries.  These  might  be  urged,  though  we  cannot  admit 
that  they  afford  an^  extenuation  of  his  guilt.  But  that  he 
should  inaugurate  his  nuptials  by  a  liaison  with  a  stranger,  and 
that  stranger  herself  a  married  woman,  shocks  and  disgusts 
the  mind.  Base,  indeed  must  be  the  man  who  co^uld  thus  set 
at  defiance  public  decency  and  private  morality ;  proclaim 
his  contempt  of  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  vow,  and  fly  the 
endearing  joy  of  truth-tied  love  to  bask  in  the  bought  smiles 
of  a  harlot's  passion,  loveless,  joyless,  unendeared ;  but  baser 
still  the  man  who  insults  religion,  and  outrages  humanity  by 
the  public  defence  of  the  character  of  him  who  has  dared  to 
violate  one  of  the  holiest  ties  by  which  the  various  members 
of  society  are  united.  We  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  an 
inexpiable  stain  the  unmanly  desertion  of  his  wife  by 
England^s  greatest  naval  hero,  and  now,  forsooth,  we  are  to  be 
told  to  reverence  and  respect  in  the  King  what  we  loathe  and 
abhor  in  the  commander.  What  plea  can  be^  advanced 
for  the  one,  that  can  not  be  urged  for  the  other  ?  '  Tis  true 
that  Nelson  did  not,  as  William  did,  inflict  upon  his  wife  the 
pain  of  daily  witnessing  her  own  humiliation  by  the  constant 
presence  of  his  paramour.  If  this  refinement  of  cruelty  be  an 
excuse,  we  give  the  Prince  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

To  us  it  seems  to  aggravate,  if . possible  the. insult  to. her 
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irlHWj  by  all  la^r,  haman  and  diriiie,  he  was  bound  to  love  and 
.  honor,  fiat  then  Wiltitn  esteened  his  wife.  Good  heavcnt ! 
is  it  not  too  bad  to  iiave  sueb  itoteraenta  pat  upon  record ; 
ifi  it  uaual  for  iboae  tibo  feel  estflem  for  a  person  to  dm,  or 
oonttime  to  do,  ibai  whieb  tfaejr  know  to  be  injurious  and 
dklreesing  to  the  person  ao  esteemed.  Is  it"neual  to  eihibtt 
gratiincb  for  forbcaianee,  by  persisting  in  that  line  of  oon* 
dnot,  the  forbearing  to  expose  or  punish  which  is  the  subject 
of  gealildftde.  Beally  we  have  no  patience  with  sueh  trash, 
md  we  fear,  did  we  further  conuDent  upon  thiji  passage,  we 
ahonld  be  teinpted  to  infringe  upon  the  limits  of  that 
j»odertatioD  vhieh  is  the  diatingoisbing  charaotertstie  of  our 
Review,  and  wluch  has  von  ibr  it  the  pootion  it  now  so  jusUv 
occupies,  for  who  can  be  teasperate  in  speaking  of  soon 
utter  nonsense,  and  asking  readers  to  Imve  oomnion  aense. 
Why  it  would  be  an  insnlt  to  their  judgment  to  ask  tbem 
to  wbelieve  a  fitateinent  that  no  man  oi  eoiamon  anderstsiid- 
ing  can  credit.  Did  WiUiam  esteem  iiis  wifis  ?  No.  Was 
Jbe  grateful  for  ber  patience  nnder  his  insuHa  P  No,  he  oovid 
not  have  been,  for  even  the  facts  stated  by  our  author^  dis- 
tinctly disprove  its  possibility,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to 
our  readens  for  a  ratificitioii  of  oor  deliberate  opinion*  Spies 
continuaHy  inlomrd  Mary  of  William's  peccadilloes.  If  Mr. 
Maoaulay  knew  a  Utile  more  of  human  ni^ure,  he  would  have 
known    that   no  sufaterfiage    can  aueeeed   in    Uinding    the 

CetratkigjBjes  of  a  nrife  even  to  the  most  trivial  neglect  of  a 
band,  and  bow  m.nefa  more  easily  would  slie  discover  the 
^os8  infidelity  of  her  loed.  £ut  no  more  of  this.  Not  con- 
tent, however,  with  thus  insulting  Marv's  feelings  as  a  wife, 
he  outraged  ber  afieetioo  as  a  child,  and  regarded  as  pnerila, 
4uid  eonteoipitible  her  filial  piety,  that  virtue  which  is  moat 
.deeply  i30oted  in  the  human  heart,  and  twined  withui  the  coeds 
•of  life  itsdtf,  which  in  tbe  words  of  a  distinguished  orator  is 
Xbe  ^'Sacrammt  q^'our  na^r^J'  For,  on  timt  solemn  day,  the 
puuaiversary.of  tliat  Dsost  hapless  one,  on  which  £ngltsh  fanatics 
jdaced  withaacdl^oushandto  slay  the  Lord's  anointed—-^  day 
which  then  was  and  still  is  kept  with  reverence  by  fiiigiishnaeu 
in  wbotever  jbnd  chance, may  baTe  cast  their  lot,  whether 

<'  In  climes  where  sonthero  suns  unclouded  glow. 
Or  northern  regions  of  perpetual  snow — " 

A  day  on   which   an    entire    people  seek   by    prayer    and 
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humiliation  to  avert  from  themselves  the  punishtncnt  due  to 
the  crime  of  their  ancestors.  If  such  be  the  feelings  of  an 
entire  race,  how  much  more  sacred  must  that  day  have  been 
to  her  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  martyr  king. 
How  must  she  have  wished  to  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  her 
chamber,  and,  laying  aside  the  paraphernalia  of  her  rank,  weep 
not  merely  in  sorrow  for  the  past,  but  abo  in  fear  for  that 
future  which  loomed  dismally  on  her  father's  path,  for  well 
she  knew  the  dark  designs  with  which  her  husband's  brain 
already  teemed,  well  she  knew  the  deep  laid  schemes  by  which 
he  hoped  to  compass  his  ambition^  and  much  she  grieved  that 
she  sliould  be  the  instrument  bj  which  her  father's  downfall 
should  be  wrought.  But  William  was  a  stranger  to  such 
lender  feelings,  and  despite  his  own  near  relationship  to  the 
victim  whose  immolation  that  day  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate, he,  with  that  callousness  for  which  he  was  remarkable, 
ordered  her  to  put  away  such  puerility,  to  cast  off  such 
effeminate  sentimentality — forced  her  to  array  herself  in  costly 
attire,  to  dine  at  the  public  table,  and  further  to  mark  his 
utter  contempt  for  her  delicate  sensitiveness,  compelled  her 
to  attend  the  theatre.  Hear  how  an  impartial  witness  de- 
scribes the  scene ;  a  witness  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  loves  to 
quote  when  his  testimony  is  calculated  to  impeach  the  integrity 
of  James,  but  whose  evidence  it  is  found  convenient  to  over- 
look or  class  with  that  of  those  writers  whom  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  refute  when  it  clashes  with  his  preconceived  estimate 
of  his  hero's  character.   Thus  writes  D'Avaux  to  his  master: — 

''Your  majesty  knows  how  the  English  are  in  the  habit  o£ 
observing  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First. 
On  that  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  forced  the  Princess  instead 
of  her  intended  mourning  to  put  on  full  dress.  He  next,  in 
spite  of  her  entreaties  and  prayers,  forced  her  to  dinner.  The 
Princess  was  obliged  to  submit  to  have  all  the  dishes  brought 
to  her  one  after  another." 

This  we  presume  is  an  instance  of  that  esteem  and  gratitude 
wUch  the  forbearance  and  patience  she  exhibited  towards 
William's  infiddity  merited  and  obtained — obtained  we  have 
no  doubt,  for  his  cold  heart,  steeled  against  the  influence  of 
natural  affection,  dead  to  the  demands  of  conjugal  duty,  knew 
no  btitter  recompense  for  such  generous  devotion,  but  surelv 
such  generous  devotion  deserved  a  more  worthy  requital. 
Hear  iurther  : — 
U 
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**  'Tie  true  she  ate  Kttle  or  rather  nothing,  and  in  order  to 
make  public  the  insolt  he  meant  to  the  king  by  all  this,  he, 
forced  her  to  go  to  the  play-iouse.'* 

Now  Mary  was  a  rehgfous  woman  and  did  not  like  plays  or 
players,  and,  however  we  may  disaent  Arom  such  strict  notions, 
still  we  respect  religious  scruples  when  sincere^  felt  and 
lionestly  acted  upon.  Many  of  our  friends  still  continue  to 
regard  the  theatre  as  the  temple  of  vice,  and  some  object  to 
certain  representations  aaapotheosising  lewdness,  and  introduc- 
ing, decked  in  histronic  garb,  characters  from  whom,  when 
met  in  the  public  way,  we  torn  with  loathing  eyes.  And  if 
now,  when  the  stage  is  to  some  eiitent  purii^  by  the  lyiix- 
eyed  morality  of  a  g^eration  which  wishes  to  assume  a  virtue 
if  it  have  it  not,  persons  are  stiU  found  who  object  to  enter 
within  the  dwelling  of  Thespia,  how  much  stronger  and 
more  seasonable  was  the  objection  then,  when  the  stage  was 
but  the  reflection  of  the  Ucentiousness  of  private  life,  when 
were  performed  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  in  which  virtue 
was  held  up  to  scorn ;  when  actor  was  Dul  another  name  for 
vagabond,  and  actress  the  synonyme  of  bawd-'HMm  then  a 
chaste  and  virtuous  woman  be  blamed  for  adhering  to  her 
religious  teaching,  and  refusing  to  witness  the  representatioa 
of  a  libel  upon  the.  purity  of  her  sex*  Bat  William  bad  qo 
moral  susceptibility  to  lie  offended,  no  religions  teacbingto 
be  undermined,  no  virtuous  feelings  to  be  outraged,  lUbxi 
adulterer  could  not  understand  why  Mary  should  refuse  to 

iarticjpate  in  a  spectacle  at  which  Yilliera  loved  to  be  present, 
Lud  it  is  ever  the  consequence  of  this  debasing  ain  of  lust  that 
men  who  are  its  victims  regard  the  most  virtuous  aa  vkrtaoua 
only  because  they  lack  the  opportunity  of  secretly  and  aeoureh 
indulging  their  evil  propensities.  And  hence  William  forced 
his  wife  to  the  play^-house,  and  thua  afforded  another  example 
of  that  gratitude  and  esteem  which  h»  ^penenced  towards 
her.    But  listen  still  to  what  this  veracifma  lAibnQaAt  states :— * 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  there  have  been  plajs  fowr 
ime$  a  week,  the  Prhice  has  heem  there  hut  twiee-  heftira  m  the  last 
three  months*  which  shows  that  bis  going  tp  th#  pi^y  that  night 
was  t^merepkeeo/parwIeU 

A  mere  piece  of  parade !  Wherefore  f — for  what  purpose  ? 
—for  whom?  That's  the  question.  Now  bea^  the  i^y.  Ha 
had  failed  in  the  Bye  House  Plot—be  had  failed  in  the  £z- 
clu«on  Bill  —he  had  been  defeated  in  his  attempted  inaunec* 
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tion — he  feared  the  Tories  wonid  cling  to  the  prindple  of  non- 
xesistanee  to  legitimate  aathority — ^he  feared  the  Wnigs  would 
strip  the  executive  of  those  oowere  be  thought  QeQ€S8arj.tQ  itft 
dignity  and  cfficienoj,  and  thus  make  the  Crown  not  worth 
the  wearittgt  and  therefore^  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Ifint^ 
wugbl  by  deaeorating  hu  memory  to  win  the  sapport  of 
tlnoe  ruffian  regicides  who  had  de&Ied  the  throne,  broke  the 
aoepteet  trampled  on  the  Grown;  whose  hands  still  recked  with 
the  life  blood  of  their  king,  and  whose  deed  posterity  haa 
''damned  beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach  of  mercy.** 
These  were  the  men  on  whose  aid  he  counted,  for  them  was  that 
d^prading  scene  enacted,  for  them  were  Mary's  feelings  slighted, 
her  afTectiona  DU)oked,  her  duty  to  her  father  ridiculed^  and-** 
oh  I  most  disgraceful  record  in  the  book  of  time— her  duty  to 
her  Ood  mads  the  object  for  ^^  the  type  of  scorn  to  point 
bis  low  anmoring  finger  at**  And  yet  this  monster  passed 
tbrouffh  the  crucible  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  imagination^  h^  guilt 
eSbctSi^  his  crimes  blotted  out,  is  presented  to  the  wondering 
qC  posterity-^a  Hero,    To  prooeed  :-*- 


Yet  there  still  remained  one  cause  of  estrangement.  A  ttnia 
voold  probably  come  when  the  Princess  who  had  been  educated  only 
to  woHc  embroidery,  to4i]ay  on  the  spinet,  and  to  read  the  Bible 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  wonld  be  the  chief  of  a  great  monarchy, 
and  woidd  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  while  her  lord,  ambitions, 
Tersed  in  affairs,  and  bent  on  great  enterprises,  woald  find  in  the 
British  €k>Temment  no  place  marked  ont  for  him,  and  woald  bold 
ir  bounty,  and  dmrincr  her  plMsura.    It  is  not 
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strange  thai  a  man  so  fbs4  of  anthority  as  W  illiam,  and  so  conscious 
of  a  genius  for  command,  should  hare  strongly  felt  that  jealousy 
which  during  a  few  hours  of  royalty  put  dissensions  between  Quilfora 
Ihidley  and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a  rupture  still  more 
Sragieal  between  Darnley  and  the  Queen  of  Seots.  The  Princess 
of  Orange  bad  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her  husband's  feellnfl^ 
Her  preceptor.  Bishop  Compton,  hsd  instructed  her  carefully  in 
rel^^n,  and  had  especial^  guarded  her  mind  asainst  the  arts  of 
Bomaa  Gathollc  brines,  but  had  left  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  ilie 
Bi^glbb  ctfustltuUon  and  of  her  own  position* 

Tbe^poor  Bishops  like  niaiiy  of  bis  raiseraal  br^hven  in  onr 
own  times,  was  so  infected  by  his  dread  of  Ponery,  as  to  neglect 
his  proper  duty,  and  see  the  resnlt  which  followed. 

She  knew  her  raarria«e  vow  bound  herto  obey  her  husband,  and 
it  had  never  occurred  to  her,  that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other  might  one  day  be  hHFwted.  She  had  been  nine  years 
married  befcre  ^  dlsoorered  the  eawse  of  WiUiam^s  ditcoirtent ;  nor 
would  she  ever  hare  lesmed  it  from  himself.    In  general  his  temper 
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inclined  him  rather  to  brood  oYer  his  griefs  than  to  give  utterance 
to  tbem>  and  in  this  case  his  lips  were  sealed  bv  a  very  natural  de- 
licacy. At  length*  a  complete  explanation  and  reconciliation  were 
brought  about  by  Gilbert  Burnet. 

We  pause  to  draw  our  reader^s  attention  to  this  rather  re- 
markable circumstance  : — "  She  had  been  nine  years  married 
before  she  knew  the  cause  of  William's  discontent."  It  will  be 
recollected  that  William  was  married  to  Mary  in  the  year  3678. 
Nine  years  brings  us  to  the  year  1687.  Then  William  saw 
that  the  consummation  he  so  ardently  desired  was  approaching, 
the  long  coveted  object  of  his  ambition  within  his  reach,  yet 
he  felt  that  all  his  efforts  would  be  vain,  unless  his  wife  could 
be  induced  to  concur  in  his  assumption  of  the  regal  title.  Yain 
had  been  his  labors,  fruitless  his  intrigues,  unless  Mary 
would  be  satisfied  to  ignore  her  rights.  For,  by  the  law  of 
succession,  she,  and  she  alone,  was  entitled  in  default  of  male 
issue,  to  ascend  the  throne.  Therefore,  he  was  desirous  of 
gaining  from  her  an  acknowledgment  of  her  willingness  to 
assent  to  his  supremacy.  But  how  was  this  to  be  effected  ? 
After  nine  years  of  unkindness,  neglect,  and  infidelity,  how 
could  he  ask  his  slighted  wife  for  this  high  mark  of  her  esteem 
and  confidence.  How  could  he  demand  any  favor  from  her, 
whose  honor  he  had  betrayed,  whose  life  he  had  rendered 
wretched,  and  whose  forbearance  he  had  requited  with  careless 
indifference.  He  could  not,  he  dared  not ;  for  even  his  cold 
heart,  case-hardened,  though  it  was,  would  be  wrung  by  the 
indignant  reclamations  of  his  injured  wife.  This  is  the  '^natural 
delicacy''  of  which  Mr.  Macaulay  speaks.  But  Burnet, 
aye  that's  the  man.  friend  Burnet  will  hold  forth  on  the 
abomination  of  a  doctrine  that  would  set  the  wife  above  her 
husband,  and  will  thus  extort  from  her  religious  fears  what  I 
could  never  demand  from  her  affection,  and  he  succeeded. 

He  (Burnet)  plainly  told  the  Princess  what  the  feeling  was  which 
preyed  upon  her  husband's  mind.  She  learned  then,  for  the  first 
time,  with  no  small  astonishment,  that  when  she  became  Queen  of 
England,  William  would  not  share  her  throne.  She  warmly  de- 
clared, that  there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  subtmission  and  aiiection 
which  she  was  not  ready  to  give.  Burnet,  with  many  apologies  and 
solemn  protestations  that  no  human  being  had  put  words  into  his 
mouth,  (hvpocrite)  informed  her  that  the  remedy  was  in  her  own 
hands.  She  might  easily,  (she  did  not  find  it  so),  when  the  Crown 
devolved  on  her,  induce  her  Parliament  not  only  to  give  the  regal 
title  to  her  husband,but  to  transfer  to  him  by  a  legislative  act,  the 
administration  of  the  Government.  But,  he  added,  your  Royal  High- 
ness ought  to  consider  well  before  you  announce  any  such  resolution. 
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for  it  18  a  resolution,  which  when  once  announced,  cannot  safelj^  or 
easily  be  retracted. 

This  looks  very  like  trying,  as  lawyers  say,  to  pick  out  an 
assumpsit.  It  is  a  custom  when  a  man  wants  to  found  an 
action  on  an  unwritten  contract  to  send  a  mutual  friend  to  the 
party  he  wishes  to  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  pumping  him, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  friendly  interview  extracting  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  promise,  to  which  he  afterwards  swears. 
But  this  method  of  sustaining  an  action  is  generally  looked  on 
with  great  suspicion  by  courts  and  juries. 

1  want  no  time  for  consideration,  exclaimed  Mary.  It  is  enough  that  I 
haFe  an  opportunity  of  shewing  my  regard  for  the  Prince.  Tell  him 
what  I  say,  and  bring  him  to  me  that  he  may  hear  it  from  my  own  lips. 
Burnet  went  in  quest  of  William,  but  William  was  many  miles  off 
after  a  stag.  It  was  not  till  the  next  day  that  the  decisive  interview 
took  place.  I  did  not  know  till  yesterday,  said  Mary,  that  there  was 
such  a  difference  between  the  laws  of  England  and  the  laws  of  God, 
but  I  now  promise  you,  you  shall  always  bear  rule,  and  in  return  I  ask 
only  this,  that  as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which  enjoins  wives  to 
be  obedient  to  their  husbands,  you  will  observe  that  which  enjoins 
husbands  to  love  their  wives.  Her  generous  affection  completely 
guned  the  heart  of  William  (of  course  he  dismissed  Villiers  ?).  From 
that  time  till  the  sad  day  when  he  was  carried  in  fits  from  her  dying  bed 
there  was  entire  confidence  and  friendship  between  them.  Many  of 
her  letters  to  him  are  still  extant,  and  they  contain  abundant  evidence 
that  this  man,  unamiable  as  he  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had 
succeeded  in  inspiring  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  born  his  su- 
perior, with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry  ?     {Oh  Prodigious  I) 

For  the  entire  of  this  long  extract  Macaulay  gives  not  a 
single  authority.  We  suppose  thatas  the  stereotyped  announce- 
ment of  play-house  bills  say,  ^^  they  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  this  advertisement."  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  who 
read  our  pages,  that  William  employed  Burnet  to  terrify  the 
poor  Princess  into  a  declaration  that  on  coming  to  the  Crown 
she  would  bestow  upon  the  Prince  not  merely  the  regal  title, 
for  that  he  cared  not,  but  that  which  he  did  prize  highly, 
the  administration  of  the  Government.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  Mary,  educated  by  a  man  of  learning,  could 
have  been  permitted  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  which  it  was  not  improbable  she  might  one  day  be 
called  togovem.  And  even  if  this  subject  didnot  form  a  portion 
her  educational  course,  no  one  can  suppose  she  was  not  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  her  position,  James 
was  not  the  sort  of   man  to  refrain  from  reminding  her  of 
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th^  high  deslinr  that  awaited  her.  The  attempt  which  "Moodj 
Mar^  had  made  to  obtain  for  her  husband  the  r^;al  title,  and 
her  feilore  therein^  must  surely  have  been  frequently  referred 
to  by  her  pious  tutor  in  his  anti*popery  predications  as  an  in- 
stance of  tbeinsidiousness  of  a  priest-ridden  monarch  in  plotting 
the  subjection  of  Protestant  England  to  Popish  Spain.  The 
tragical  disputes  between  Darnley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Mar/s 
own  ancestor,  cannot  surely  have  escaped  her  attention.  The 
fact  is  she  knew  it  very  W6ll>  bat  Macanlay  throws  in  this  insi- 
nuation to  save  his  friend  Gilbert,  of  whose  reputation,  by  the 
•way,  he  is  not  always  so  careful.  For  when  Burnet  speaks  un- 
favourably of  Sir  William  Temple  a  rcdigioiis  opinions^  MAcaulay 
fires  up  at  once,  and  stigmatises  the  '^  tagun  assertion*  of  to 
rash  and  partial  a  writer  as  of  little  weight.** 

Burnet  knew  very  well  that  Mary  knew  thelaw,  and  therefore 
never  touched  upon  this  topic,  but  directed  his  disooorse  en- 
tirely to  the  discrepancy  between  the  law  of£ngknd  audthelaw 
Qod,  pointed  otit  to  her  that  all  human  rules    slK>uld  be 
founded  on,  and  subservient  to,  the  rules  ptopounded  by 
the  Supreme  Being  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers^  and  that 
when  He  commanded  wives  to  be  obedient  to  their  husbands, 
it  was  irreligious  and  unchristian  in  any  l^slature  to  prescribe 
that  husbands  should  be  subject  to  their  wives.    And  so  skil- 
fully did  he  excite  her  feelings  of  conjugal  duty  and  religious 
obhgation,  that  she  sent  him  at  once  f(Mr  her  nnsband.    But 
"William  was  "ofif  after  a  stag."  This  is  really  ludicrous :—  *'off 
after  a  stag,^  leaving  Gilbert,  we  suppose^  to  take  a  shot  at  the 
more  domestic  ^ame.    Having  killea  his  stag,  he  relomed  to 
his  dear;  (forgive  the  pun^)  and  found  Burnet  in  a  state  «f 
awful  excitement,  lest  the  Princess  should,  in  the  interifli  have 
changed  her  mind,  and  then  adieu  to  all  visions  of  episcopal 
promotion.    In  hurried  accents  he  acquainted  his  maatttr  with 
the  success  of  his  mission^  and  oommonicated  her  measage, 
which  having  recdved,  the  Prince  flew  on  the  wings  of  antici- 
pation to  the  woman  that  loved  him  to  idolatry.    Then,  as 
Maeaulay  repesents^  took  place  that  most  important  oonve^ 
sation  on  which  depended  the  fate  of  the  Bevolutiob,  the 
Whigs,  and  £n^and.  In  his  spaikling  na^,  however,  il  reads 
like  Sie  happy  denouement  of  some  lively  faroe^  in  which  tile 
fashionable  wife  extends  her  pardon  to  the  repentant  rode,  on 
oonditioB  of  his  future  good  behaviour,  and  we  can  itn^itie 
William,  like  Chaifes  Tonens  in ''  The  Serious  Family^''  dech^ 
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in^  as  load  a8  be  coald  in  bis  own  mind,  tbai  in  retarn  for 
this  frigbtful  bore,  a  conuubial  tSte-a-tSte  *'  be  woaldhave  a 
goodday'sshooting/*  "Sedamotoquerainusserialado/*  Let  as 
turn  to  the  pages  of  one  who  never  derives  his  information  from 
dubious  sources^  nor  draws  on  bis  fancy  for  facts,  bat  who  has 
carefully  collated  bis  authorities  and  founded  his  narrative  on 
the  fiutn  of  original  documents.  Let  us  see  how  I)r.  Lingard 
treats  this  subject ; — 

ttitfiMt's  k&dWMge  of  um  a»4  parties  readied  bim  an  iayaltia. 
ble  ooooselkNT,  and  nU  repatatioa  at  a  tk^Ufgiatii  eoabled  him  to  do 
his  patron  a  most  acceptable  serVice,  bj  pert imding  the  feeble  mind 
of  toe  PHnoess  that  the  law  of  England,  which  in  the  event  of  hef 
Meeesabn  to  the  Crown  would  give  her  the  superiority  over  her 
kesbaody  was  eontrary  io  the  law  of  God,  which  made  her  at  all 
timas  subJMt  to  bis  aathoTto>  and  that  she  was  therefore  ^oiiai  ia 
tmfriente  to  transto  to  the  hands  of  the  Prince  the  sovereign  power 
which  she  might  subsequentlv  inherit  as  her  birthright,  under  this 
Impression,  sending  for  Wiluam,  she  made  to  him.  In  the  presence 
of  Mr  Instfuctor,  a  Solemn  prombe  that  whatever  authority  might 
Bubsuqoantly  devolve  upon  her^  should  bs  powessed  and  exercised  by 
Um,  ha  should  bear  the  sway,  she  would  demean  herself  as  a  dutiful 
aad  loTiDg  wife ;  nor  did  she  ask  any  return  for  this  proof  of  affection, 
than  that  as  she  practised  one  command.  **  wives  be  obedient  to  your 
husbands  in  all  tfaings,**  so  he  would  practise  the  other,  **  husbands 
]ov<a  your  wives."  Bff  the$e  word$  $Me  alluded  to  kU  amour  with  Mr$. 
Fitttrv,  afitfwttrdi  Lmdff  Orkm^,  hnl  WtUiam,ihougk  Me  exacted  from 
ker  tko  beuefit  qf  tkepromiee,  was  careful  to  absohe  himself  from  the 
ohSgaiionsf^  complying  with  the  condition. 

This  extract  rekttea  the  ciroomstance  with  much  more  seemlv 
gravity.  Here  we  have  nothing  about  being  ''off  after  a  stag, 
but  we  have  that  which  is  of  much  greater  importance,  the 
object  of  Mary  in  using  the  remarkable  words  attributed  to 
her.  It  is  the  iuuendo  points  the  libel,  and  these  few  lines, 
like  a  lad/s  postscript,  contain  an  explanation  of  the  entire  pro- 
eeeding.  They  prove  that  Mary  knew  why  it  was  that  her 
hnsbancl,  who  would  have  been  the  proper  person  to  treat  with 
her  on  such  a  subject,  held  back,  and  emploved  his  friend  to 
mediate.  She  hoped  tliat  this  shame  might  be  the  forerunner 
of  amendment,  and  therefore,  admonished  him  as  stated  in  the 
text.  But  she  was  a  fool  if  she  supposed  that  William,  once 
he  had  carried  his  point,  would  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
her  observations.  This,  however,  would  not  suit  Mr.  Macaulay*s 
book;  it  would  not  answer  to  represent  William  as  obtaining 
a  promise  on  a  condition,  and  then  exacting  the  performance 
without  observing  the  condition. 
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We  do  uot  find  in  this  extract  any  mention  of  Burnet's 
protestations,  and  therefore  we  think  it  not  irrelevant  to  con- 
sider \fras  he  really  commissioned  by  William  to  perform  this 
difficult  task.     Who  was  Burnet  ?  -  He  was  the  friend,  the 
intimate,  the  bosom  friend,  of  the  Prince  of  Orange — familiar 
with  all  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  his  hopes,  his  fears ;  deeply 
engaged  in  all  his  schemes  for  compassing  the  darling  object 
of  his  life ;  and  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  his 
patron  with  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,     In  troth  so  identified 
was  he  with  the  intrigues  of  the  period,  that  James  was  com- 
pelled  to  require  and  William  to  submit  to  his  temporary 
removal  from  court.     But  though  ostensibly  exiled,  he  stiU 
continued  to  guide  by  his  counsels  the  acts  of  the  Prince,  and 
the  latter  never  engaged  in  any  enterprise  without  the  consent 
and  approval  of  his  secret  adviser.     Considering  then  the 
intimate  relations  which  subsisted  between  them,  can  it  be  con- 
ceived- that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  feelings  which  preyed  upon 
his  master's  mind.     The  supposition  is  negatived  by  the  admis- 
sion that  he  was  the  first  to  inform  the  Princess  of  what  those  feel- 
ings were     How  then  did  he  obtain  that  knowledge  ?   Why  by 
the  simple  process  of  hearing  the  Prince  give  expression  to  bis 
disgust  at  the  idea  of  being  tied  to  a  woman^s  apron  strings. 
In  what  manner  was  this  information  conveyed  P  was  it  merely 
by  an  expression  of  his  annoyance  at  the  anomalous  position 
in  which  the  British  Constitution  placed  him  simply,  and  did 
no  suggestion  rise  to  the  lips  of  his  confidant;  or  is  it  not  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
the  embryo  prelate  he  disburdened  his  mind  and  requested  bis 
advice  and  assistance,  and  would  not  the  very  phrase  used  by 
Burnet  imply  that  his  act  was  not  the  result  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  but   the    result  of  a  preconcerted  plan? 

Lord  Dartmouth  naturally  infers  from  the  narrative  itself 
that  Burnet  was  employed  by  the  Prince.  And  we  ourselves 
being  desirous  of  giving  Burnet  credit  for  common  sense, 
would  much  prefer  supposing  that  he  was  sent  than  that  he 
took  upon  himself  that  precarious  office  of  a  go-between,  which 
might  expose  him  to  the  severe  animadversions  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
who  administers  so  stern  a  rebuke  to  poor  Ken  for  proposing 
to  interfere  between  man  and  wife,  by  stigmatising  his  single* 
minded  ofl'er  as  characterised  by  "  more  zeal  than  prudence." 
These  are  trifles  no  doubt,  but  a  straw  thrown  up  shows  how 
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the  wind  blows,  and  these  little  minate  circumstaucesi  trivial 
iu  themselves,  acquire  a  proroinence  otherwise  unmerited  when 
regarded  as  the  sign-posts  by  which  the  route  pursued  may  be 
discovered.     Thus  Mr.  Macaulay  himself .  speaxs  in  one  of  his 
essays  of  such  trifles — "The  poisoning  of  an  emperor  is  in  one 
sense  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  the  poisoning  of  a  rat. 
But  the  poisoning  of  a  rat  may  be  an  era  in  chemistry,  and  an 
emperor  may  be  poisoned  by  such  ordinary  means,  and  with 
such  ordinary  symptoms,  that  no  scientific  journal  would  notice 
the  occurrence.^'    And  thus  it  is  in  history,  a  great  and  well- 
known  fact  can  rarely  be  mis-stated  without  exciting  inquiry  and 
challenging  coi^tradiction*    If  any  one  expressed  a  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  William  III.,  except  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  purpose  with  which  the  "  Historic  Doubts*^  were  published, 
the  whole  press  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  would  be 
down  on  him,  the  reviews  would  tear  him  in  pieces,  or  perhaps 
a  commission  lunatico  de  inquirendo  would  be  sued  out  and  he 
shut  up  in  an  asylum.     But  admitting  the  great  fact,  by  skilful 
manipulation  the  individual  and  minute  traits  of  character  may 
be  so  turned  and  twisted  as  to  preserve  but  few  traces  of  the 
original.     A  sly  insinuation,  a  covert  sneer,  a  significant  hint, 
a  pregnant  suggestion,  a  scientific  combination  of  h'ght  and 
shade,  and  an  ingenious  admixture  of  truth  and  falsehood,  may 
so  change  the  face  of  the  picture,  that  were  the  subject  evoked 
from  the  tomb  he  would  be  unable  to  recognise  his  own  features 
in  the  varied  portraits  by  which   different  parties    seek  to 
perpetuate  his  memory. 

Our  object  has  been  in  being  thus  minute,  to  warn  our 
readers  from  accepting  anything  from  Mr.  Macaulay  without 
strict  investigation.  Even  when  he  makes  an  admission,  anguis 
in  herba,  beware,  Timete  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.  Be  not  de- 
ceived. Never  permit  yourselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  false  glit- 
ter of  a  meretricious  eloquence  from  the  necessary  consideration  of 
facts,  for  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered  that  true  eloquence  consists 
in  sagging  all  that  is  necessary  and  nothing  but  what  is  necessary. 

"William  having  thus  received  the  concurrence  of  Mary — how 
gained  it  is  needless  further  to  remark — began  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  made  considerable 
augmentations  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  additional  troops  were  also 
levied  and  with  more  ingenuity  than  honesty  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain a  sum  of  money  from  Pope  Innocent  XL  on  the  understand- 
ing that  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  he  was  about  to 
imdertake  an  expedition  against  France.   The  conjuncture  was 
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ftivortkble  for  Im  attempt  opon  finglaiid.  The  hao^ty  cha- 
hitterof  Louis  XI Y.  and  the  aggrandising  nature  of  his  policy^ 
had  arrayed  ali  the  continental  sovereigns,  not  exceping  the  Pope, 
against  him,and  poor  James  from  his  connexion  with  the  King  oi 
France,  thougjl  deriving  from  it  no  material  advantagOi  was 
made  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  general  enmity  which  existed 
BgainM;  his  ally.  Hence  the  eagerness  with  which  the  pope 
was  induced  to  give  a  aum  of  money  for  the  puroose  he 
though  t,of  humbling  the  French  monarch,  and  hence  too  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  powers  at  the  league  of  Augsburgh 
received  William's  representation,  that  the  expedition  t£eu  pre- 
pared  in  Holland  was  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  matters  be- 
tween James  and  his  subjects,  andf  getting  him  to  join  the  league 
against  France.  "If,**  savs  Daliymple,  **  the  Pnnce  of  Orange 
in  coming  to  England  had  really  the  intention  of  mounting  the 
throne,  he  deceived  the  Emperor  as  well  as  the  Pope."  ^<ln  lys 
box  there  is  a  cop^  of  the  fbllowing  letter  from  him  to  the 
Emperor  a  short  time  before  be  sailed/'  We  shall  merely  cpe 
a  couple  of  extracts.  Having  referred  to  the  misunderstanmf^ 
that  unhappily  existed  between  James  and  his  subjects,  he  pro- 
■ceeds.— "  J^ai  Ftmlu,  Sire,  assurer  par  eette  kUre  voire  MiffeeU 
Imperiah,  que  quelqaes  bruite  que  Fonpnieee  atwir  dgaeemez^  ei 
wm  oietant  ceua  que  Fmpaurra  /aire  eourir  a  Faveuirje  n^t^ 
pas  le  ifmndre  iniention  de  fairs  wscwm  iorth  sa  Miffed^ 
BfiUanique,  ny  h  eeuxqueoiU  droit  depreiendrehlasuce^si^ 
de  see  rofoumes.   Et  bkcoee  hoiks  n'lMfiOTER  hoy  umuk 

SUE    LA  COURONNS  OU    DB    VOULOIE  ME    L^APftOl^EIBE."      He 

says  he  had  no  design  to  destroy  the  Catholics,  but  metdy 
to  correct  the  disorders  which  had  arisen  through  evil  counsels, 
he  wishes  to  give  freedom  to  the  Parliament,  procure  the  ekc- 
iions  of  proper  representatives  and  place  in  security  the  rights 
of  the  Protestants,  the  liberty  of  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  people,*'^^  Par  ce  moyen  seulement  il  y  alien  d'esperer  quPl 
^ensuivra  une  bonne  union  et  une  sincere  confianceentre  k  Say 

et  SeS  SU/etSf  APIN    d'ETEB   en  KTAT  de  POUVOIE  OOKTBIBTreR 

pmssiorfiNT  AU  bien  pdbliqtje.'*  He  wishes  to  establish  this 
union  on  a  solid  foundation !  '^  Je  dois  Prier  votre  Majeste  Impe- 
riale  de  s^assurer  que  *Jeniployetajf  tout  man  credit  pomr 
tnoyenner  que  les  caiholiques  JSomain  de  ee  pays  la  Jouisse  de 
la  Ubertiide  conscience  et  soient  mis  iors  de  toute  tnquiAude 
ffetre  perseeutez  h  cause  de  eur  religion  et  que  pourveu  qu*its 
enfhswU  f  exercise  sans  bruit  et  avcc  mmestie  ilsne  soieui 
point  sujet  h  aucuns  punitiez,'^ 
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"  J'aT  Ui  DX  TOUTH  rSHn  UNB  TBB  6ltANBATXR8lOK  POtTB 
T0UTJ6   SOSTB    ]»    ^KRSIOUTIOM    EN   MATllMUi     AB    HBUOION 

p  ABici  LBS  cuRKiim^"  We  are  not  aecomiiabk  for  orthogvt- 
phkal  errora. 

Having  hj  iheae  onworthy  kidka  aiknoeil  the  rapltaenta- 
tioDs  of  thoae  wUo  else  might  have  opposed  the  exeoation  of 
hie  desigc^  haviag  by  the  oonledaraqy  he  mgaiOBed  agdnat 
Frapoe  given  occupaiioBto  Loniaat  homei  and  thus  prdtetite^ 
hia  impjadiog  him  m  oarryio^ottt  hia  project,  and  havmgby  M» 
agents  in  England  caat  auspioioD  on  the  parentage  of  l£e  hdr 
which  had  leoently  beeb  bora  to  Janeai  navinff  under  the  nre- 
tenoes  of  asserting  the  lieople's  liberties  and  aecnring  UM&r 
religion,  procured  himseu  to  be  invited  over  for  the  purpose  of 
composing  the  disturbancea  he  himself  had  exeited>  he  est  sail 
for  Enghmd,  and  after  some  failures  landed  at  T(»bay  on  the 
5th  November^  1688.     JasMs^  deserted  by  hia  ministers  and 
abandoned  by  his  children  terrified  at  tiie  approadiittg  danger^ 
and  devoid  of  that  moral  courage  whirii  in  inch  a  crisis 
should  have  austained  him,  ao^ht  refuge  in  fligM,  thoa  abdicat- 
ing in  fact  though  not  in  deed  his  throne.  For  though  possess- 
ing, we  believe^  in  an  eaunent  degree  that  physiosd  coniwge 
which  vrins  renown  in  the  deadly  conflict  of  battle  array,  be 
kd^ed  that  nobler  ^irit  which  endurea  with  Alftitude  Ihb 
stinga  and  arrows  of  aidverse  fortune.  He  seems  indeed  to  us  to 
have  been  characterized  rather  by  that  impetuous  valour  which 
in  the  olden  time  would  hare  enabled  him  to  achieve  the  laur^ 
of  the  hero  than  to  have  been  endued  with  that  dignified 
virtu  which  would  entitle  him  to  claim  the  palm  of  the  mar- 

S'*     The  throne  being  dec^red  vacant  by  the  representaliVM 
the  people,  \Villiam  and  Mary  were  elected  to  discbarge  tho 
functim  oif  sovereignty* 

We  do  not  wish  here  to  enter  npoo  a  discussbn  of  the  doo^ 
trinea  of  reYolntion.  Nor  is  it  our  province  to  by  down  any 
rules  by  which  the  boundaries  bel  ween  unlawful  resistance  to  %he 
constituted  authorities  and  legal  opposition  to  theundueeterdse 
of  power,  may  be  accurately  ascertained  and  clearly  defined,  Such 
a  subject,  tliough  interesting,  as  afibrding  an  opportunity  for 
ibt  exerciBe  of  the  mental  bcnlttes  of  the  reader,  is  foreign 
to  our  present  duty,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  constitutional 
I^osopher  tiien  to  the  critic.  The  former  may  tbeorifce  on 
what  ought  to  be,  the  latter  can  deal  only  with  what  is.  We 
Oonsider  it  therefore  most  consonant  with  the  principles  of 
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free   discussion  to  hold  our  own  opinions  on  this  matter, 
extending  to  our  readers  the  same  privileges  we  claim  for 
ourselves^    et  hanc  veniam  petimasque  damusqae   vidssim. 
Right    or  wrong,    expedient  or   inexpedient,  necessary    or 
unnecessary,  the  Revolution    was  accomplised,    the  throne 
was    offered  to    William    and    Mary ;  the    latter    enjoying 
the  honorary  distinction,  whilst  the  former  possessed  the  real 
power,  of  sovereignty.     Their  acceptance  of  it,  however,  was 
clogged  with  such  impolitic  restrictions  as  had  not  the  spirit 
of  a  more  liberal  legislation  intervened,  might  have  caused 
the  disruption  of  this  empire,    the  loss  to  England  of  no 
incoDsiderable  portion  of  her  doniinions,  and  the  total  aliena- 
tion of  the  most  loyal  population  that  ever  rallied  round  the 
standard  of  a  king.      William  having  thus  gained  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  he  proceeded  to  strengthen  his  government, 
and  having  quelled  all  opposition  to  his  authority  at  home,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Ireland,  which  country  was  then  much 
disturbed  by  the  supporters  of  James's  rights  to  the  throne, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled.     Thither  he  had  retired 
after  his  flight  from  England,  and  had  summoned  her  people  to 
aid  in  his  restoration.     It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  considered  un- 
interesting or  irrelevant  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  state  of 
that  country,  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  Revolution 
of  1688.      Though  enjoying  many  of  those  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of  a 
country   blessed     with   a  fertile    soil,    and  genial    cUmate, 
possessed  of  great  natural  advantages   for  the  advancement 
of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  peopled  by  a  race  inferior 
to  none  in  the  possession  of  those  qualities  which  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  essential  interests  of  a  nation,  Ireland 
has  yet  from  various  causes  been  impeded  in  her  efforts  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
country.    In  the  earlier  periods  of  her  political  existence,  the 
continual  hostilities  which  the    clannish    or   feudal   state   of 
society   engendered,    exercised   a  fatal  influence    upon   her 
progress.     "  One  of  the  worst  results,  "  says  Mr.  Moore  in  his 
history,  "of  that  system  of  law'  and  government   in   which 
Ireland  first   started  into    political    existence,    and    retained 
in  full  vigour  of  abuse  for  much  more  then  a  thousand  years, 
was,  the  constant  obstacles  which  it  presented  to  the  growth 
of  a  public  national  spirit,  by  separating  the  mass  of  the 
people  into  mutually  hostile  tribes,  and  accustoming  each  to 
merge  all  thought  of  the  general  peace  or  welfare  in  its  own 
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factious  views,  or  the  gratification  of  private  revenge/^  To 
this  uubappy  propensity  of  preferring  private  interest  to 
public  welfare,  were  the  Danes  indebted  for  the  footing  they 
were  able  to  maintain  so  long  in  the  country.  Even  when 
the  Komans  held  Britain  one  of  the  native  princes  promised 
to  put  Agricola  in  possession  of  the  Island.  Agricola  how- 
ever^ kept  him  by  him  for  a  fitting  opportunity.  ^'Agricola, 
lays  Tacitus/*  expulsum  seditione  domestic^  uman  ex  r^ulis 
gentis  exceperat,  ac  specie  amicitise  in  occasionum  retinebat." 
We  need  not  refer  to  the  period  when  Ireland  was  sacrificed 
to  the  private  feelings  of  a  petty  prince,  and  deserted 
by  her  Mthless  son,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  II. 
lli^i  a  continued  persecution  of  the  original  inhabitants 
eommenced,  the  consequences  of  which  are  not  yet  com- 
pletely obliterated.  A  frightful  war  sprung  up  between  the 
invader  and  the  invaded,  out  even  in  presence  of  this  great 
e^l  the  private  quarrels  of  the  petty  princess  still  continued, 
and  by  impeding  all  unanimous  opposition  to  the  attack  of 
a  stranger,  achieved  for  him  a  conquest  which  the  unaided  efforts 
of  the  assailant  never  could  have  gained.  Then  were  incor- 
porated the  subdued  counties  into  what  has  called  *Uhe 
finglish  pale/'  to  be  without  which  was  synonymous  with 
annihilation. 

But  when  James  the  first  ascended  the  throne  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  was  introduced  into  this  already  distracted 
country.  Thedoctrinesof  the  Reformation  had  found  few  follow: 
ers  amongst  the  Irish,  but  at  this  period  a  fertile  source 
of  discontent  was  created  by  tlie  establishment  of  a 
Protestant  colony  in  the  north,  which  adding  to  the 
many  causes  of  discontent  already  existing  that  of  differ- 
ence in  religious  belief,  gave  rise  to  those  frightful  scenes  of 
unavailing  resistance  and  unrighteous  persecution  to  which  the 
history  of  no  other  country  afi^rds  a  parallel.  To  the  hatred 
which  the  Celt  felt  towards  the  Saxon  was  now  added  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  The  entire 
English  population  clung  so  closely  to  the  interest  of  the  country 
x>f  their  birth,  that  frequent  quarrels,  reciprocal  enmity,  and 
mutual  retaliation,  were  the  consequences  of  this  unwise  policy. 
Jn  other  countries,  as  in  England,  the  conquerors  coalesced  with 
ihe  conquered,  and  their  united  exertions  secured  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  common  liberty.  But  Ireland,  cursed  by  the 
domination  of  race  over  race,  and  religion  over  religion,  presented 
.the  anon&aly  of  a  people  differing  in  language,  in  customs,  and  in 
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retigion,  dwetting,  it  is  trne  on  the  same  soil^  but  drairn  by 
feeling  and  interest  wide  as  the  poles  apart*  Some  indeed,  in- 
fluenoed  b^  apv%ht  motiTes  and  soond  policr,  son^t  a  nnioQ 
with  tbeonginat  possessors  of  the  soii ;  but  the  puntj  of  their 
motives  was  dooioted,  the  soandness  of  their  poliej Vas  ques- 
tioiied^  and,  mistrasted  bj  those  whose  aUianoe  thejF  eosrted, 
demised  by  those  who^e  party  they  had  deserted^  they  ozereised 
littb  inflaenoe  open  the  oonrse  of  subsequent  events,  and  eitiiw 
sank  into  total  insignifioanoe  or  rqpined  the  ranks  of 
their  oompatriots*  Doring  a  period  so  disastrons  little  pro- 
gress eould  be  made;  forastegesintersFmasilent,  soatiffie  of 
intemedne  strife  is  bnt  ill  adaptiA)  for  the  onhivalkm  of 
peaoefbl  arts«  Nevertheless  the  Irish  peoplo  were  oven 
then  remarkable  for  their  woollen  fabrics  till  Straflbtd 
interdicted  their  maRnftu^tare,  lest  it  shonld  jnterfers  witfi  the 
EngU^  trade  in  this  eoimnodity,  which  was  then  beoemii^  the 
chief  article  of  export  with  her  merchants.  Then  the  great  &e- 
tories  were  ok)sed  and  thousands  were  deprived  of  tho  means  by 
which  they  had  been  enabled  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  It 
is  needless  to  draw  attention  to  the  frightfal  massacres  which 
distinguished  CvomwelFs  career  in  this  Island ;  they  are  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  to  need  a  ro- 
ferenccj  nor  do  we  wish  at  all  to  touch  upon  exciting  themes 
save  only  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  due  performance 
of  our  present  duty*  On  the  accesnon  of  James  a  gleam  of 
bopeshotathwartthe  darkness  and  despair  which  had  hith^rtoen- 
shrouded  the  nation,  but  aks  its  short  dnration  only  served  to 
render  bj  contrast  the  snbseonent  desolation  more  intolerablo. 
The  feelings  of  James  nataraiiy  impelled  him  to  extend  to  his 
Gatholic  subjects  a  participation  in  those  liberties  which  their 
forefathers  had  won  when  the  mitre  of  I^angton  proudly  glittend 
in  the  van  of  England*s  chivalry^  and  the  crea^r  and  the  sword 
were  united  to  wrest  from  a  false  and  pusillanimous  princetheohar- 
ter  of  a  people's  independence.    He  wished  to  grant  to  themaiair 

Krtion  of  a  those  liberties  of  which  their  immediate  anceetots 
d  been  so  unjustly  d<»iived.  But  whtie  thus  anxious  to  gam 
for  his  co-religionists  admissiou  withia  the  pale  of  the  oonsti- 
tution,  he  never  dreamt  of  disturbing  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church  in  the  possession  of  those  rishts  they  were  enti- 
tled to  enjoy.  Unlike  his  son-in-kw,  who,  with  toleration  on:  kia 
lips,  but  perseootiom  in  his  heart,  plotted  the  extirpalKMi  of 
the  popish  clans  in  the  Highlands,  by  an  act  of  inhuman  bar- 
barity, and  with  no  less  disgraeeftil  dufdiQity  drove  forth  from 
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the  land  of  tl^eir  ^irea  the  loy>l  Imh  Caiholies  to  seek  beneath 
a  foreign  flag  tliat  gloryu  in  a  foreign  clime«  that  freedom  denied 
to  tbm  at  tiome ;  unlike  him  Jam^  ardently  desired  to  main- 
tain  the  sjnrit  of  toleration— that  boast  of  the  English  constitu- 
tN)n-<^D\taint^t7>andto?indicatefirom  themyuat  aspersions 
which  religious  intolerance  had  cast  upon  it  the  glocious  prin- 
cqile  of  universal  emandpation^  In  England  the  besotted 
%iiorance  of  Pariiameni  impeded  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  fodrced  Jameato  adopt  a  ooncse  which,  though  not  stnctly 
oonatitutioiial,  ia  jet  not  wholly  iudefensihW  For  however  we 
Hiay  blame  him  for  vioUting  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  coDstttution,  we  veqp  much  question  if  Parliament  be  not 
Ofen  to  severe  animadversiou  for  aorogating  another^  not  less 
QGcesaary  for  the  well  bsing  of  the  nation,  viz.,  universal  freedom* 
Hovever  then  we  may  censure  Jameses  meaaure>  we  must  at  all 
events  accord  to  him  our  full  meed  of  praise  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  policj  he  sought  to  carry  out^  a  policy  to  which  a  subse- 
qocnt  goventmeut  was  foieed  to  conrorm^  aa  the  only  means 
of  preserving  the  integrity  of  this  Empire.  We  do  not  mcjan 
to  oecome  the  advocatss  of  James*  We  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  upon  his  conduct,  but  we  must  again  deprecate  the 
micandid  criticism  by  which  rules  of  government  which  hold 
m  the  nineteentli  centurr  are  applied  to  acts  done  alt  a  time 
when,  though  undoubtedly  these  rules  existed^  tha  Uneof  demar- 
eatioii  which  separated  the  right  of  the  Crowu  to  control  the 
BarHament,  and  the  authority  of  parliament  to  resist  the  exer- 
oso  of  the  prerogative,  had  net  been  accuratdy  ascertained  or 
cleaiiy  defined.  James  had  sought  to  place  the  oonstitutiou 
in  the  position  it  should  occupy.  But  the  English^  who  forgot 
ia  tbor  new-fangled  notions  these  verv  privileges  for  which 
bdbre  thqy  had  fought  and  bled,  drove  him  from  his  throne„ 
^  plaoed  thereon  William  and  Mary. 

Bat  in  Irehind  things  were  differently  managed.  Then  as 
now  her  interests  were  little  attended  to>  and  by  means  of  a 
ooiffteoua  Vic^foy  maoy  things  could  be  acoomplished  which 
in  the  aiater  isle  could  never  oe  achieved.  By  gradual  steps 
the  power  formerly  wielded  bv  the  Protestants  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Papists  came  to  be  sJiaied  in  by  the  latter  without 
material  iiijmy  to  the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith,  and 
sorely  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  preponderating  element  of 
the  popnlation  should  become  the  preponderating  element  iu 
the  eonneil  by  which  that  population  waa  governed.  But 
when  William  Unded  this  stats  of  things  waa  altered,  and  the 
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power  of  the  sword  was  again  handed  overto  those  who  had  before 
80  flagrantly  abased  it.  In  England  those  who  fought  for  William 
fought  for  an  abstract  principle  of  constitutional  rights  but  when 
we  cross  the  channel  we  find  the  same  class  which  had  sustained 
his  pretensionsseekingtoabrogatea  much  moreclearly  established 
principle  of  the  same  constitution^and  to  invade  not  merely  the  poli- 
tical liberty  but  the  personal  existence  of  a  long  oppressed  people, 
whose  deserted  schools,  ruined  shriBes,  and  desecrated  temples, 
proclaimed  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  the  horrors  of 
that  system,  compared  with  which  all  the  terrors  of  the  Spanish 
inquisition  sink  into  significance.  Whilst  admitting  to  some 
extent  this  state  of  things,  whilst  bliraing  us  for  ignorance 
when  education  was  proscribed,  whilst  insulting  our  poverty 
when  to  be  otherwise  was  penal,  Mr.  Macaulay  educes  from 
these  circumstances  an  excuse  for  retaliations  which  never 
occurred.  For  when  rebuking  us  for  a  legislation  unwise  and 
unmerciful,  he  seeks  to  justify  our  conduct  on  grounds  repug- 
nant to  moralitjr  and  Christianity.  He  says  : — "  Of  legislation 
such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  loo  severely,  but  for  the 
legislators  there  are  excuses  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian 
to  notice.  They  acted  unmercifully,  unjustly,  unwisely,  but 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  mercy,  justice,  or  wisdom,  from 
a  class  of  men  first  abased  by  many  years  of  oppression,  and 
tlien  maddened  by  the  joy  of  a  sudden  deliverance  and  armed 
with  irresistible  power.  The  representatives  of  the  Irish  nation 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  rude  and  ignorant,  &c.,  &c.''  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  give  the  extract  in  full ;  it  will  be 
found  in  page  209  of  the  third  volume  of  his  history.  Now, 
let  us  ask,  what  was  this  legislation  so  unjust,  unmerciful,  and 
unwise  ?  Before  entering  upon  this  subject  it  may  be  as  well 
for  us  to  observe  that  the  chief  source  whence  he  derives  his 
information  is  "  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,"  a 
sufficiently  suspicious  authority.  But  Mr.  Macaulay  even  goes 
beyond  his  authority,  and  states  as  facts  matters  which  King 
himself,  with  all  his  bigotry,  does  not  dare  to  affirm.  Mr. 
Macaulay 's  other  sources  of  information  are  equally  respect- 
able j  viz. : — *' A  true  account  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  by 
a  person  that  with  great  difficulty  left  Dublin.'*  **  Walker's  true 
account."  "  Ireland's  Lamentation;"  ''Sight to  the  Blind,"  &e. 
But  what  was  this  legislation  ?  This  unmerciful,  unjust,  and 
unwise  parliament  passed  thirty-five  bills — many  of  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  altogether  ignores.  But  those  he  does  refer  to,  he  refers 
to  only  to  misrepresent.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  this  parliament 
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was  one  which  reflects  credit  on  James's  consistency,  it  was 
"An  act  for  liberty  of  conscience."    Now,  kind  readers^  follow 
us,  and  then  read  Mr.   Macaolay ;  another  was  concerning 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  duties.    This  is  represented  by 
him  to  ha\(e  been  an  act  which  transferred  the  greater  part  of 
the  tithes  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  fact,  that  the  Flapists  were  paupers,  while 
the  Protestants  revelled  in  wealth,  we  shall  consider  the 
claase%  of  this  statdte  which  refer  to  this  subject*    It  enacts : — 
**  That  the  Roman  Catholics  shall  and  may  set  out  and  pay 
their  own  tithes  and  oblations  to  their  own  clei^,  and  to  no 
other  of  what  religion  or  persuasion  whatsoever,  all  tithes  paid 
by  Protestants  to  be  paid  as  before  to  the  Protestant  clergy.'' 
Just  the  system  for  which  now  so  many  distinguished  men  in 
England  are  kboring,  and  which  we  poor  Irish  would  wish  to  * 
see  established,  the  voluntary  system,  by  which  each  creed 
should  support  its  own  pastors.    Then  would  that  bloated 
enormity  which  even  its   friends  cannot  defend,   the  Irish 
Church  Establishment,  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  that  degrading 
institution  which,  like  an  incubus,  broods  upon  this  unhappy 
country  would  be  removed,  those  vultures  who  gor^  them- 
selves on  the  very  vitals  of  the  people  with  an  appetite  which 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  would  be  driven  out,  and  peace, 
prosp^ty,  and  happiness  would  reign  in  this  then  united 
country.    Por  it  is  our  ddiberate  opinion,  arrived  at  in  no 
inimicfd  spirit,  that  despite  Emancipation  acts,  despite  May- 
nooth  grants,  despite  every  liberal  measure  a  liberal  minister 
may  propose,  or  an   enlightened    legislature    sanction,   the 
Irish  Catholic  can  never  feel  himself  on  an  equality  with  his 
Protestant  fellow-countrymen  until  that  most  oonoxious  enact- 
ment is  repealed  which  forces  him  to  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  those  whose  chief  mission  seems  to  be  to  vilify 
that  religion  from  the  professors  of  which  their  chief  support 
is  derived,  by  representing  its  doctrines  as  blasphemous,  its 
worship  idolatrous,  its  pastors  impostors,  and  its  foUewers 
dupes.    Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.     We  mean   not   to 
offend  those  who  while  differing  from  us  on  conscientious 
grounds,  would  wish  to  accord  to  us  the  same  liberty  they 
claim  for  themselves ;  we  assail  a  system  under  which  such 
abases  as  confessedly  exist  in  this  country,  could  arise,  and 
arise  too  from  the  very  nature  of  the  institution. 

What  would  be  the  opinion  entertained  by  rational  men  of 
the  sanity  of  the  individual  who  should  propose  that  lawyers 
15 
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shoold  receive  fees  from  those  who  nerer  go  to  hw,  and  should 
defend  his  measare  on  the  ground  that  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  if  they  had  wished  to  a?ail  themselves  of 
it.  Would  Parliament  enact  such  a  measure — would  the  peo- 
ple tolerate  its  enactment.  Never !  This  parallel  suggests  to 
our  recollection  a  story  we  once  heard,  of  a  barber  who  was 
called  upon  by  the  parish  clergyman  for  his  dues.  ^Why 
should  I  pay,'*  said  he, "  I  never  enter  your  cliurch/*  But  you 
might  if  you  liked,  replied  the  apostle  of  toleration.  Con- 
vinced either  by  the  logic  of  the  divine,  or  by  the  more  formid- 
able argument,  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  bailiffs  by  whom  this 
meek  disciple  of  reformation  (?)  was  accompanied,  he  paid 
the  money ;  shortly  after,  the  barber  sent  in  to  the  minister  a 
bill  for  shaving;  the  indignant  parson  exclaimed,  ''you  never 
shavedme,!  never  entered  yourshop  for  the  purpose.**  "Ahyes,** 
replied  the  astute  barber,  ^'but  1  would  have  shaved  you  had 
you  come,  and  my  shop  was  always  open/'  We  know  not  if 
this  as  it  may  be  termed  retort  courteous  had  the  desired  effect. 
But  between  the  church  and  the  barber  we  have  neglected  our 
subject.  His  next  object  of  antipathy  is  the  ''Act  for  the 
Bepeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.^'  Mr.  Macaulay  says,  there 
was  no  provision  made  for  the  innocent  purchasers  of  the  estates 
which  had  been  forfeited  under  the  act  of  settlement.  So 
far  from  this  being  the  case.  King  distinctly  admits  the 
existence  of  an  express  clause  for  indemnifying  purchasers. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  statute,  but  oom- 
mend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  We  shall  conclude 
this  portion  of  our  subject  by  mentioning  the  parties  who 
constituted  this  assembly.  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  the  number 
of  peers  spiritual  and  temporal  who  attended  this  parliament, 
thirty-five,  there  were  fifty^^six.  He  mentions  four  bishops, 
in  this  he  is  correct ;  but  he  forgets  to  mention  that  two  more 
acted  by  proxy,  the  bishop  of  Meath  holding  that  of  the 
Primate,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Waterford; 
all  of  these  were  Protestants,  and  not  one  single  OaUiohe 
Bishop  was  summoned.  The  commons,  he  states^  to  have 
numbered  250;  King  says  230,  of  whom,  judging  from  the  list 
he  furnishes  in  his  appendix,  169  were  English  and  some  of 
the  Celts  were  Protestants.  So  much  for  Mr.  Macaulay 's 
impartiality  (?)  and  James's  bigotry.  We  again  warn  our 
readers  to  receive  all  Mr.  Macaulay's  statements  cum  gnmo, 
and  certainly  they  do  require  a  aeal  of  seasoning  to  make 
them  palatable. 
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Having  thas  disposed  of  the  civile  we  now  take  up 
some  of  the  military  eyents  of  tbis  period,  and  in  his  account 
of  these  Mr.  Macanlaj  will  be  fbnnd  to  be  equally  correct  ? 

Whilst    the    country    was    agitated    by    these    opposing 
interests,  what  was   William  doing?    Toying  with  ViUiers, 
we  suppose,  anticipating  the  time    when   he   should    have 
an    opportunity    of   rewarding    her    disinterested    affection. 
However  he   was  occupied,  he  n^leoted  to  send  succours 
to  Ireland.     He  would  scarcely  listen  to  accounts  brought 
from  that  country,  or  see  those  who  brought  them.    It  was 
smd  he  had  been  led  astray  by  Bichard  Talbot,  who  was 
viceroy  under  James,  and  who  had  acted  in  that  capacity  for  the 
ftntheranoeofhisroyalmaster'sinterest.  This  nobleman  nad  been 
sought  fo  be  made  the  victim  of  Gates'  lying  testimony ;  but,  by 
an  opportune  ffight,  he  escaped  the  danger  which  others  less 
tofianBie   incurred.       His  policy  was  to  place  the    Irish 
Oatholics  in  the  position  to  which  by  their  numerical  supe* 
lioritj  they  were  entitled,  and  thus  make  friends  for  James 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  which  his  sagacity  led  him  to  believe  was 
not  far  distant*      The  English  and  Scotch  settlers  of  the 
North,    sought   to    repaur   the   losses   they   sustained    by 
Tjrrconnd's  measuresof  disbanding  Protestant  corps.    Swords 
were  sharpened,  and  fire*arms  were  regarded   as  pricdess 
treasures,  and  they  prepared  to  stand  on  the  defensive.    In  his 
account  of  Jameses  armjMr.  Macaulay  represents  them  as  totally 
deficient   in  discipline,  and  indnl^ig  in  the   most   cruel 
barbarities  towards  the  Protestant  inhabitants.      Now  Bir 
John  Hill,  afterwards  govemCHr  of  Fort  William,  tells  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Pottbger,  the  sovereign  cf  Belfast,  how  well 
giieyances  were  redressed,  and  King  Jameses  army  kept  to  strict 
discipline,  and  Dr.  Leslie  observes,  '*bad  the  Protestant  officers 
of  Aing  William's  army  been  as  careful  of  their  fellow  Pro« 
test^ts  in  that  country,  Ireland  had  not  been  the  wilderness 
afnd  desolation  which  we  see  it  at  this  day.'*    '*Itis  just  andcom*^ 
ttendable,"  he  continues,  ''  to  give  our  enemies  their  due,  and 
not  to  conceal  or  lessen  what  they  do  worthily »    Many  of  the 
Irish  officers  weie  kind  to  the  Ptoteatants,  not  only  in  making 
good  their  protection  to  them,  but  even  when  they  had 
rio  pfotection  and  were  at  their  mercy.'*    James  himself  en- 
deavonred  to  give  them  every  protection.    Notwithstanding 
the  badness  of  the  weather  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey, 
he,  soon  afler  bis  first  arrival  in  DubUn,  went  to  Derry  to 
prevent  injury  to  their  property,  or  insult  to  their  persons^ 
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but  he  was  fired  at  from  the  town.  Nevertheless  as  manj  as 
stayed  at  home  and  trusted  to  the  king^s  protection,  preserved 
their  goods  and  property.  But  then,  as  now,  doubtless  there 
were  erratic  spirits  who  wandered  about  the  country  insulting 
the  people,  and  reviling  their  religion,  calling  them  bloody 
papists  and  telling  them  to  remember  "  '41/'  Very  pro- 
baoly  they  got  moobed  and  properly,  but  this  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  tolerant  spirit  of  James,  nor  the  just 
administration  of  the  law;  for  they  who  seek  protection  from 
the  law,  should  not  themselves  be  seen  to  violate  it.  Such, 
however,  was  Jameses  desire  to  guard  his  Protestant  subjects,  from 
danger,  that  even  in  his  last  address  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  in 
which  he  bid  them  farewell,  previous  to  his  final  departure  to 
the  Continent,  he  expressly  desires  his  followers  to  be  kind 
to  the  Protestants.  This  speech,  Mr.  Macaulay  disgracefully 
misrepresents,  and  suppressing  all  mention  of  this  passage 
takes  oocasion  to  drag  in  a  eulogy  of  William,  quite  out  of 
place  and  totaUy  at  variance  with  truth.  It  is  too  bad,  it 
vexes  us  to  see  this  constant  effort  to  elevate  at  the  expense 
of  others,  the  character  of  a  man  who  was  certainly  not  a 
whit  better  than  his  neighbours. 

Mr.  Macaulay  devotes  an  immense  number  of  pa^  to  the 
siege  of  Derry,  whilst  he  dismisses  the  much  more  important 
ones  of  Limerick,  particularly  the  second  seige  of  that  city,  in 
a  very  curt  manner.  We  shall  not  offer  any  remarks  upon 
the  details  of  these  military  transactions,  except  to  state  a  few 
facts.  Mr.  Macaulay  takes  great  credit  for  the  defence  of  Deny, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  a  brave  thing  to  do ;  but  he  was  perhaps  mis- 
led into  believing  it  of  much  greater  brilliancy  than  it  was,  by 
the  account  which  Walker  gives  of  the  strength  of  the  besi^- 
ing  army,  and  the  great  numerical  inferiority  of  the  besiegers. 
The  following  statements  will  show  that  it  was  by  famine  uone 
the  Irish  soldiers  could  hope  to  gain  possession  of  the  town; 
for  though  Walker  states  the  number  of  armed  men  in  the 
town  to  have  been  7,500,  other  accounts  more  to  be  relied 
on,  give  the  number  at  10,000  fighting  men,  and  a  contem- 
Dorary  Williamite  authority  mentions  12,000  men  in  arms,  and 
besides  these  were  SO  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  walls.  Walker 
says  the  Irish  were  20,000  strong,  whereas  in  fact  there  were 
but  5,000  or  6,000,  and  the  battering  train  was  but  six  guns 
of  heavy  calibre,  and  these  they  could  not  always  direct  against 
the  town,  being  obliged  to  remove  them  from  before  the  walls 
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towards  Calmore,  to  prevent  Kirk^s  ships  from  gettang  on 
that  side  with  prov&ions  into  the  town.    The  same  exaggera* 
tion  is  to  be  found  in  the  accoant  ^ven  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Bojne.    Macatday  sets  down  the  Irish  as  30,000,  the  troops 
of  WOliam  as  36,000.    The  fact  is,  the  troops  of  William 
nnmbered  firom  forty  to  fifty  thousand  men,  well  disciplined 
and  accustomed  to  war;  the  Irish  about   26,000,  mosUy 
raw  recruits  unused  to  battle.     The  former  commanded  by 
a  man  animated  by  the  resolve  **  flectere  si  nequit  superos 
acheronta    movebit,''     for    the     destruction  of   the  Irish. 
GathoUcs ;  the  latter  officered  by  brave  warriors,  but  headed 
by  a  chief  who  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  fatal  spell;   for  when  he  saw  the  regiments 
of  his  opponent  crossing  the  ford,  he  ezdaimed,  '^  Well  done» 
my  noble  Englnh/'    But  when  Uie  gallant  Irish  repulsed  the 
attack,  the  cry  of  the  craven  was,  *'  Oh  spare  my  English  sub« 
iects;'^  and  then  he  ran  away  to  Dublin,  and  set  off  as  soon  as 
he  could  for  France.    Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
the  result  of  the  battle,  commenced  uiider  such  auspices  ;  nor 
need  we  again  refer  to  the  speech  James  made  in  Dublin.    But 
we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  second  siege  of  Limerick,  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  chief  events  of  this  siege.    Evei^ 
one  knows  the  daring  valour  of  Sarsfield,  his  courage  and  his 
skill,   his  love  for  his  country,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  king. 
Whatever  he  did  was  wdl  done,  was  nobly  done.    Perhaps  mn 
fairest  praise  will  be  considered  to  be  in  the  fact,  that  he  alone 
of  those  connected  with  Ireland,  he  alone  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed faithfully  the  fortunes  of  James,  has  escaped  the  venom 
of  Mr.  Macaukys  anti-Jacobite,  anti-Irish,  and  anti-Catholio 
malignity.     AU  may  be  then  well  assured,   that  what  man 
could  do  he  did  to  preserve  this  last  stronghold  of  his  master^s 
power.    But  finding  resistance  unavailing,  and  induced  by  the 
offers  which  William  had  made,  he  agreed  to  capitulate  on 
certain  conditions ;  these  Mr.  Macaulay  considers  unreasona- 
ble; they  were: — ^Thatall  offences  should  be  covered  with  ob- 
Uvion,  perfect  freedom  of  worship  allowed  to  the  native  popula* 
tion.  Sec.,  &c.     At  the  very  moment  of  the  capitulation,  there 
was  a  proclamation  in  nrint,  though  afterwards  suppressed^ 
granting  the  very  terms  demanded,  but  when  Willtam  ^ot  the 
poor  Insh  into  his  power,  he  forgot  his  former  promise  and 
suppressed  his  proclamation. 
They  were  driven  forth,  those  gaUant  troops,  whose  brav^ 
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under  the  French  flag  has  rendered  the  title  by  which  they  w^e 
known,  the  synonyme  of  courage,  wisdom,  honour,  and  yirtue  ; 
whose  flery  impetuosity  has  astonished  their  friends,  terrified 
their  enemies,  and  wrung  from  ths  English  king  tiie  hif^ieplt 
eulogy  he  could  confer,  **  Cursed  be  the  laws  which  robbed  me 
of  such  soldiers.^' 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  Irish  affairs,  we  now 
come  to  the  deepest  stain  upon  the,  chacaoter  of  Willianv 
a  stain  which  no  argumenta  can  increase,  and  none 
diminish ;  an  outrage  on  humanity  no  sophistry  can  palliate^ 
BO  eloquence  defend,-p-th6  MasMcre  of  Gleneoe.  let  Mi> 
Macaulay,  who  throughout  has  sliown  himself  the  i^Tocate  of 
WilUam,  through  good  renort  and  evil  report,  hesitates  not 
on  the  present  occasion  to  do  battle  in  bis  cause., .  It  appears  to 
us  that  those  lines  of  Shakespeare  might  not  unaptly  kis  applied 
to  his  exertions  in  this  behalf :— ^ 

*'  On  horror^  bead,  horrors  aocumolate ; 

Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaxed  ; 

For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add^ 

Oieater  than  this.'* 
Nothing  so  surely  lessens  the  influence  of  an  advocate  with  the 
public,  a&au  attempt  to  sustain  a  groundless  defence  by  the  dis- 
tortion of  fact  and  the  perversion  of  reason.  How  modi  more 
then  is  he  to  be  mistrusted,  who  proalitBtes  his  noble  talents 
to  the  petty  purposes  of  faction,  imd  seeka  to  justify  by  false* 
hood  and  misrepresentation  a  crime  which  successive  genera- 
tions, with  all  the  materials  for  formiug.a  judgment  before  them, 
have  stigmatised  as  an  act  of  blackrhoarted  yiUany.  ^appily, 
a  superstructure  founded  on  falsehood,  stands. at  l>est  on  Imt  an 
insecure  and  unstable  basis ;  truth  will  out,  and  then  the  tottaring 
fabric  crumbles  into  dust;  magnaeHveriiat  ei jprevalehU. 
Let  us  not  be  told  that  in  a  noghbourio^  nation,  ruled  by  a 

S^eat  princQ,  unofiending  Christians  were,  witnhis  sanction,  mar- 
ered  for,  as  it  has  been  often  stated  though  untruly,  worshipping 
Gh>d  according  to  their  conscience;  for  admitting  that  many  fell  in 
the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  though  the  detfuls  of  the 
transaction  have  been  gveatlv  exaggerated ,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  crime  of  one  man  canbe  pleaded  in  justification  of  that  c^another. 
Will  any  one  have  the  boldness  to  affirm,  that  because  the  Porit^a 
decapitated  Charles  the  First,  the  !|^rench  Bevolutionists  were 
justified  in  bringing  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the  block ;  or  to 
take  a  more  recan|;  case;  what  would  be  tlK)Ught  of  the  man, 
who,  having  murdered  his  friend  and  benefactor,  should  put 
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apoA  the  record  a  plea  setting  odt,  that  Palmer  had  dcine  ih# 
aame  thing,  {and  bU»  hanged  f)  woald  it  not  rather  beoonsidered 
an  aggravaiioQ  of  his  offence,  than  a  palliation  of  his  guilt  ? 
For  what  are  the  objects  of  panishment,  bat  to  chastise  gmlt 
for  itself^  and  (b  warn  innocence  from  those  courses  which  witt 
inevitablyleadtoitsinffictionP  Bat  of  whatntiKty  it  may beasked 
is  ponislmient  as  a  warning,  to  a  then  unborn  people?  None. 
Were  itikotthathistonrdrawsfromtheexampleof  thepast^lessons 
furtheinstraction  of  the  future,  in  order  that  by  viewing  thereii^ 
^motires  which  actoated  kings,  and  ministeis,  and  nati(ms,t6 
pDr8aeacertaincoarse,under  particular  drcan»taace8,bywitnes8« 
ing  the  suecessorMure  which  attended  their  efforts,  by  weighing 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  theories  on  which  tiiqp 
acted,  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  measures  they  proposec^ 
and  the  profuriety  or  otherwise  of  the  means  they  adopted  to 
carry  them  out,  by  testing  the  principles  from  which  they 
reasoned,  and  the  prooess  by  whiohthey  deduced  the  oonclu*^ 
sioas  to  which  th^  arrived,  their  rashness  and  duplidty, 
their  prudence  and  good  faith,  we  may  know  how  to 
guide  oar  course  in  similar  emergencies,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  age;  that  con* 
sideriug  the  vices  by  which  some  were  debased,  and  reflecting 
on  the  virtaes  by  which  others  were  exalted,  we  may.  be  enabled 
to  avoid  the  former,  and  imitate  the  latter.  How  guilty  theu 
is  bS)  who  by.falaifyiiig  a  historical  narrative,  offends  not  alone 
against  truth,  but  against  virtue,  and  by  misrepresenting  a 
historical  character,  misleadss^the  living  and  calumdates  the 
DJKAD.  To  little  purpose  has  history  been  written  if  its  pages 
are  to  be  searched  with  scrutinizing  eye  to  discover  in  the 
annaU  c^  a  period  long  passed  away,  a  justification  of  evils 
which  may  at  present  exii^« 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  Scotch  have  ever  regarded  with 
pecoliar  reverence  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  notwithstanding 
the  unwise  policy  which  prompted  its  sovereigns  to  try  to  uproot 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  people,  and  to  impose  upon  them 
a  form  of  worslnp  they  abhorred,  the  brave  Gaelio  clansmek 
were  kue  to  that  dynasty  during  the  most  disastrous  perioda 
6f  its  existence.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  then  that  wheu 
James  was  expelled,  and  William  elected  to  fill  the  vacaiit 
throne,  these  old  royaUsts  long  hesitated  to  give  in  thek 
adhesion  to  the  newly  established  order  of  things.  ?or  this 
xeaaou  many  were  mstinguished  by  the  personal  enmi<^  of 
those  in  power^  but  foremost  amongst  these  was  one  wnoae 
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tragic  fite  none  can  tell  without  a  tear,  and  whose  memoiyiaeni- 
balmed  by  the  horrible  treachery  of  whichhewasthevictim.  This 
was  Mac  Ian,  the  head  of  the  Clan  Maodoiiald,  a  chieftain  of 
venerable  age,  majestic  appearance,  and  possessed  in  a  large 
measure  of  high  intellectual  qualities ;  he  dwelt  with  his  clan 
far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  amid  lofty  mountains  and 
huge  precipices,  whose  summits  were  covered  with  almost 
perpetual  snow,  in  a  valley  the  name  of  which  in  the  Geslic 
tongue,  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weeping.  He  had  amongst  others 
brought  upon  himself  and  his  clan  the  enmity  of  three  most 
powerful  courtiers,  Breadalbane,  Argyle,  and  the  Master  of 
otair,  who  used  all  their  influence  to  procure  the  destractioQ 
of  himself  and  his  race. 

Two  years  having  elapsed,  and  many  of  the  Highland  tribes 
still  holding  out  against  the  authority  of  William,  it  was 
determined  that  a  proclamation  should  issue  promising  piurdon 
to  those  who  should  before  a  certain  day  lay  down  their  arms 
and  take  the  oath.  The  three  above  mentioned  hoped  that 
none  would  submit,  and  the  Master  of  Stair  wrote  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Scotland  with  terrible  calmness  and 
conciseness,  directing  him  to  use  his  troops  for  the  destruction 
of  the  country  of  Lochaber,  Lochid's  lands,  Keppoch's,  Qlen- 
garry,  and  Glenco^s,  promising  liim  eztensiye  powers,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  he  would  not  trouble  the  government 
with  prisoners.  Their  expectations,  however,  were  partly 
disappointed,  for  all  save  one  complied  with  the  conditions, 
and  took  the  oath  within  the  prescribed  period ;  that  one  was 
Mac  lan's  clan.  He,  with  the  haughtiness  which  the  long 
habit  of  unrestricted  command  naturally  produces,  refused  to 
be  the  first  to  yield  submission.  But  when  he  saw  those  chiefs 
whose  ancestral  glory  was  not  inferior  to  his  own  quietly 
submitting  to  the  ordinance  of  the  usurper,  he  too  determined 
to  present  himself  before  the  officer  appointed  to  administer 
the  required  test.  Accordingly  on  the  last  day  allowed  for 
the  purpose  he  repaired  to  Fort  William  attended  by  his 
followers,  and  offered  to  take  the  oaths.  But  Golond  Hill 
was  ttot  a  magistrate,  nor  was  there  one  nearer  than  Inverar? . 
The  governor,  however,  a  gallant  officer,  pitying  the  miserable 
plight  of  these  unfortunates,  gave  them  a  letter  to  the  sheriff 
of  Argyleshire,  recommending  them  to  his  protection,  and 
carrying  this  document  they  set  out  on  their  long  and  toilsome 
journey.    Notwithstanding  their  desire  to  make  ail  haste  upon 
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the  wvj,  such  were  the  obetades  that  beset  them  and  impeded 
their  progress  that  they  did  not  reach  their  destination  until 
the  sixth  of  January.  On  presenting  themselves  before  the 
sheriff  he  hesitated,  but  such  was  the  sympathy  which  the  worn 
and  travel-stained  aspect  of  the  venerable  old  man  and  his 
followers  excited,  that  the  magistrate  xelented,  admitted  them 
to  take  the  oaths,  and  forwarded  to  th^  Council  of  Edinburgh 
a  certificate  setting  out  the  peculiar  circiunstances  under  which 
he  was  induced  thus  to  relax  the  stringeat  terms  of  the  order. 
Satisfied  that  they  had  thus  fulfilled  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter 
of  the  proclamation,  thev  returned  to  their  dwellings  in  the 
assurrance  that  their  submission  would  be  accepted.  Penal 
laws  should  ever  be  liberally  construed,  and  the  spirit  much 
mc«e  than  the  letter  regarded  in  the  interpretation  of  their 
ckases.  This  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  our  ablest  lawyers,  and 
maintained  in  our  courts  of  justice.  But  if  these  unhappy 
men  trusted  to  such  a  view  influencing  the  councils  of  their 
enemies,  their  expectations  were  doomed  to  be  miserablv 
disappointed,  for  little  they  knew  the  insatiate  fury  which 
animated  those  who  had  vowed  their  extermination,  l^he  news 
thai  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the  prescribed  time 
was  received  by  the  three  courtiers  with  cruel  joy.  Stair  is 
zq>orted  to  have  said  in  a  letter  to  Levinge,  **  I  could  have 
wished  the  Mac  Donalds  had  not  divided ,''  but  there  still 
remained  for  his  consolation  the  knowledge  that  the  Glencoe 
people  had  not  succeeded  in  eluding  .his  grasp.  He  therefore 
proceeded  to  arrange  his  plans  for  wreaking  on  this  devoted 
tribe  an  unexampled  vengeance,  and  obliterating  the  recollection 
of  his  former  chagrin  at  the  escape  of  so  many  of  his  predestined 
Yictims,  in  the  blood  of  these  objects  of  his  hate.  We  shall 
allow  Mr.  Macaulay  to  tell  the  tale  in  his  own  words  :— 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  (William)  for  signature.  He  sigpaed 
it,  bat,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  he  did  not  read  it.  Whoever  has 
seen  anything  of  public  business  knows  that  princes  and  ministers 
daiW  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign,  documents  which  thev  have  not 
read,  and  of  all  documents  a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of 
mountaineers  living  in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  on  any  map,  was 
least  likely  to  interest  a  sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of  schemes 
on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  might  depend.  But  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  read  the  order  to  which  he  affixed  his  name,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  blaming  Mm.  That  order  directed  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus : — As  for  Mac 
Ian  of  Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished  from 
tk$  otktr  Highkmders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public 
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jusHee,  to  extirpate  (hat  set  of  tMeves.  These  words  natunillj 
bear  a  sense  perfectly  innooeiity  and  would  but  for  the  horrible  tTent 
which  followed  have  been  universally  understood  in  that  sense.  It 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to  extir- 
pate gangs  of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  niat  every  thief  ong^t 
to  be  treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or  thai  every  thief  ot^ht 
to  be  publicly  executed  after  a  fair  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a 
^ang,  ought  to  be  completely  broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity 
IS  indispensibly  necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  William 
had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were  submitted  to  him  by 
his  secretary,  he  would  probably  have  understood  them  to  mean  that 
Glenooe  was  to  be  occupied  by  troops»  that  reastaaee,  if  resistance 
were  attempted,  was  to  oe  put  down  with  a  strong  hand;  that  severe 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading  members  of  Uie  clan 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes ;  that  some 
active  yomig  freebooters  who  were  more  used  to  handle  the  broad- 
sword than  the  plough,  and  who  did  not  seem  likely  to  settle  dowB 
into  quiet  laborers,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  army  in  the  Low  Goimtries ; 
that  others  were  to  be  transported  to  the  American  plantations ; 
and  that  those  Macdonalds  who  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their 
native  valley  were  to  be  disarmed,  and  required  to  give  hostages  for 
good  behaviour. 

We  have  given  this  passage  in  full  as  well  in  justice  to  the 
writer  as  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  dry  criticisms  in  which  w© 
have  been  indulging.  We  shall  now  consider  it  in  detail,  and 
we  hope  we  shidl  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  at  variance  with  fact. 
The  reference  to  Burnet  Is  introduced  as  a  saving  clause  to  re- 
lieve the  historian  from  the  liability  of  stating  what  he  knew 
to  be  false.  But  it  seems  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Macaulay's  ack- 
nowledged industry  to  suppose  that  he  to  whom  every  source 
of  information  was  willingly  disdosed,  from  the  secret  archives 
of  state  paper  offices  to  the  carefully  guarded  arcana  of  private 
libraries,  should  have  been  compelled  to  resort  for  evidence  ia 
support  of  his  statement  to  the  authority  of  this  rash  and  par- 
tial writer.  We  cannot  imagine  that  he  could  have  been  igno- 
rant  of  the  existence  or  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of 
documents  which  are  to  be  found  in  Dalrymple^s  collection  and 
Mr.  Burton's  works.  Frcmi  the  former  it  would  appetff  that 
Breadalbane  had  suggested  a  project  for  prevailing  on  the 
Highland  clans  to  lay  down  their  arms.  His  scheme  was  that  a 
patdon  and£12,000  should  be  given  to  the  Highlanders  in  arms, 
and  that  pensions  should  be  given  to  all  the  Highland  chiefsin 
Scotland  under  a  condition  of  their  holding  4,000  of  their  people 
disciphned  for  war,  and  ready  at  a  call  to  serveathome  or  abroad. 
This  plan,  which   was   communicated    to   Sir   John   Dal- 
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Tjmph,  the  Seeretarj  of  State  then  in  attendance  upon  the  king 
in  flanden,  was  bj  him  readily  adopted  and  laid  before  the 
King;  who  approving  the  soggestion,  commissioned  Breadalbane 
to  aqjost  the  terms,  which  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  doing 
when  the  jealonay  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  prevented  the  eon« 
dosion  of  the  treaty.  Many  accosations  were  made  against 
Breadalbane,  bai  William  disregarded  them,  observing  with 
his  usual  brevity*  <'men  who  manage  treaties  must  give  ,fair 
words;''  with  these  observations  he  proceeds  to  quoto  jDalrym* 
pk's  aceount :— - 

Breadidbane  retamed  deep  in  his  mind  the  sense  of  the  High- 
kader*!  breach  ef  luth,  and  of  the  injnrj  which  they  had  attempted 
Msinst  him.  He  commtinieated  -his  own  paasiong  to  Sir  John 
iJ^drymple,  and  the  King»  who  had  been  long  teased  and  Btopped  in 
pdrsuita  he  had  more  at  heart  by  the  turmoils  of  Scotland,  was 
himself  irritated.  A  new  scheme  was  suggested  by  Lord  Breadal- 
baney  adopted  by  the  Secretarvy  and  a$$enteata  hy  tie  Kingp  for  cnt- 
tiBg  off  aU  the  Highland  rebels  who  should  not  take  the  oaths  to  the 
new  government  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  proclamation. 
The  mode  of  the  execution  was  intended  to  be  by  what  was  called  in 
Scotland  '*  Letters  of  fire  and  sword,"  an  inhuman,  but  legal  weapon 
in  the  law  of  that  country  against  attainted  rebels*  The  order  was 
sent  down  to  the  priyy  eoundl  which*  without  remonstrating  against 
it»  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  it  into  executioi^  and  ordered 
money,  m  ship^  and  other  military  preparations  for  that  purpose. 
Breadalbane,  Torbet^  and  Argyle,  had  privately  agreed  to  give  their 
assistance  if  necessary.  The  King's  troops  were  oroperly  posted ; 
tiie  Marquis  of  Athofe^  who  by  means  of  General  Mc  Slay,  nad  for 
some  time  been  paying  court  to  the  new  government,  had  a  hun- 
dred men  ready.  And  there  is  reason  to  Mlieve  that  some  of  these 
lords  were  flatlered  with  the  prospect  of  part  of  these  rebel's  estates. 
It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  privy  council  gave  warning  to  the 
rebels  of  tfadr  danger.  For  all  the  attainted  chieftains  with  their 
pe(^  took  the  oaths  before  the  time  prefixed  except  one;  that 
one  was  Mac  Donald  •f  Qlencoe. 

He  then  relates  the  circumstance  of  Glencoe*s  presenting 
himself  to  take  oath,,  whicn  we  have  already  rdated,  and  then 


Advantage  was  taken  of  Qlenooe's  not  having  complied  literally 
with  the  terms  of  the  proclamation  and  a  warrant  to  proceed  to 
execution  was  procured  from  the  King^  which  was  signed  both  above 
oMd  helom  wUkhii  own  hand. 

True  he  signed  it,  but  did  not  read  it,  says  Mr.  Macanlay ; 
paltry  excuse.  Were  it  similar  in  character  and  extent  to  those 
Qiy  and  voluminous  protocc^  which  now-a-days  are  considered 
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necessary  for  the  adjastment  of  the  most  trifling  difBcolties, 
some  such  apology  might  perhaps  be  accepted,  but  when  ve 
consider  that  this  document  could  not  have  exceeded  one  or  at 
most  two  lines,  we  confess  we  are  unable  to  admit  the  validity 
of  the  excuse.  He  did'nt  read  it,  very  good,  he  did  not,  he  had 
no  occasion  for  he  well  knew  its  contents  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  obtained.  For  taking  the  order  in  conjunction 
with  the  proposal  to  which  without  doubt  he  had  assented,  it 
will  manifestly  appear  that  order  was  only  an  authority  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Forces  to  proceed  to  execute  the  design 
the  king  had  previously  sanctioned,  which  was  to  cut  off  all  the 
Highland  rebels  who  should  not  take  the  oath  in  the  prescribed 
time.  For  it  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Daliymple,  founded 
on  the  original  documents^  that  William  was  consulted  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings. 

But  if  the  perusal  of  these  documents  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred above,  would  not  have  enabled  Mr.  Macaulay  to  arrive  al 
a  sound  conclusion  on  this  matter,  we  are  sure  that  the 
courtesy  which  prompted  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  to  permit 
to  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview  an  inspection  of  the 
family  papers,  would  have  induced  that  nobleman  to  afford 
every  facility  to  Mr.  Macaulay  for  informing  himself  thoroughly 
upon  this  interesting  subject.  In  the  observations  of  that 
critic  upon  this  point  we  fully  concur,  although  we  dissent 
from  his  unqualified  praise  of  Mr.  Macaula^'s  former  volumes. 
We  are  indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  furnishing  us  with  some 
selections  from  the  Breadalbane  collection  to  which  we  would 
otherwise  have  no  means  of  access,  and  which  render  the 
materials  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  William*s  knowledge 
of  the  intrigues  of  his  courtiers  still  more  complete.  Acknow- 
ledging our  obligations  to  this  writer,  we  shall  make  no  apology 
for  using  those  documents  in  the  noble  cause  in  which  we  are 
embarked,  the  vindication  of  truth.  We  shall  not  insert 
the  entire  number  of  letters,  nor  the  entire  contents  of  each^ 
but  only  those  portions  we  consider  most  to  bear  upon  the 
view  we  have  adopted,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  our  readers, 
to  refer  to  the  January  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
the  entire  of  their  contents.  On  the  27th  October,  1691, 
Stair  writes  to  Breadalbane.  He  says  : — 

*^  You  have  done  very  generously,  born  a  Campbell,  to  ha^e 
favored  so  much  for  Macdonalds,  who  are  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  your  clan,  and  both  Glengarry  and  Keppoch  are 
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Papists,  and  that* s  the  only  Papist  clan  in  the  Highlands. 
*Who  kiiows,  but  by  God's  Providence  they  are  permitted  to  fall 
into  tOs  delusion,  that  thetf  mag  only  be  extirpate,  which  will 
vindicate  their  Majesties*  Justice^  and  reduce  the  Highlands, 
without  further  severity  to  the  resi!^ 

Tlie  snare  which  had  been  spread  to  catch  the  Papist  clans^ 
enclosed  in  its  toils  the  unhappy  Glenco.  On  the  Slst,  Lin- 
lithgow writes: — ^'  Business  at  home  and  abroad,  go  as  well 
with  the  King  as  is  possible.  Ireland  is  entirely  reduced,  and 
Parliament  here  is  going  on  with  all  the  cheerfulness  and 
frankness  imaginable ;  so  that  if  some  of  your  clans  do  all  by 
themselves,  it  will  be  very  mettled.  But  the  last  slanders  out^ 
may  pay  for  alii  and  bbsidis,  i  know  thb  kiko  does  not  carb 

THAT  SOMX  DO  IT,  THAT  HB  MAT  MAKB  BXAlfPLES  OF  THEM.'' 

This  affords  us  evidence,  not  alone  of  WilKam*s  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  negotiations,  but  of  his  opinions  with  regard 
to  those  who  stood  out,  and  the  policy  he  meant  to  pursue  to* 
wards  them.  The  letter  of  Stair,  of  the  Srd  November,  is  if 
possible,  still  more  conclusive.     He  writes : — *^  My  Lord — I 

SHEW  (showed)  T0T7R8  OF  THB  27tH  OP  THB  LAST  TO  THB  KIKO. 

I  am  sorry  for  the  diflBculty  you  find,  fee.**  After  referring  to 
Githolic  seruples  about  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  says : — 

**  I  wrote  to  you  formerly  that,  if  the  rest  were  willing  to 
concur,  as  the  crows  do,  to  pull  down  Qlengary's  nest  this 
winter,  so  as  the  King  be  not  hindered  to  draw  four  regiments 
from  Scotland ;  in  that  case  the  destroying  him  and  his  clan, 
and  garrisoning  his  house,  a  middle  for  communication  betwixt 
Innc»dockey  and  Inverness,  will  be  as  acceptable  as  if  he  had 
come  in.  This  answers  all  ends,  and  satufies  those  who  complain  of 
the  King's  too  great  gentleness.  The  King  hath  said  to  the  D.  Q., 
(Duke  M  Qoeensbury),  that  he  will  very  shortly  end  all  Scots' 
aSSurs,  but  it  you  be  here  any  time  in  November,  you  will  not 
eome  after  the  mercat.^' 

There  are  many  other  letters  in  this  collection  which  we  re- 
frain from  quoting,  as  we  consider  it  would  be  unfair  to  trespass 
too  largely  upon  the  materials  furnished  by  the  industry  or  in* 
fluenoe  of  a  fellow  laborer*  We  have,  therefore,  only  pre- 
sented to  our  readers,  those  of  them  which  we  consider  suf- 
ficient to  produce  conviction.  This  able  reviewer,  in  comment- 
ing upon  these  letters,  observes : — 

*'  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  Government  were  desirous  of 
an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  remem- 
bered.   That  Breadalbane,  and  his  negotiation,  and  its  pro- 
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babie  result  were  talked  over  from  week  to  weekin  the  bigbest 
quarters ;  and  above  all  that  King  Wilham^  so  far  from  being 
indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was  cognizant  of  all  that 
passed ;  that  he  discussed  the  whole  affair  with  Stair^  with 
Queensbury,  with  Torbat,  with  Linlithgow,  and  with  Graofard, 
at  each  ttim  of  events ;  that  the  Queen  herself  had  taken  part 
in  the  deliberations^  and  tiai  tie  King  was  thorougiig  ae* 
guainUd  wUh  tie  intended  couree  tf  hie  mnitten.  The 
Gleucoe  people  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole  corres* 
pondence,  but  the  interest  attached  to  this  sanguinary  toansae- 
tion  lies  in  the  policy  or  the  craft  which  dictated  it,  not  in  the 
individual  character  of  the  victims.  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe, 
fell  into  the  toils  spread  for  Keppoch,  and  Glengary/'. 

What  now  becomes  of  Mr.  Macauk/s  magnanimous  de* 
daration,  emmciated  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
an  ex  cathedra  dogma,  sustained  by  the  valuable  ?  evidence  of 
his  friend  BometP  In  fact  the  public  are  now  placed  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma*  If  Mr.  Macaulay  be  right,  the  ori^nal 
documents  are  wrong,  and  if  the  original  documents  are  nght, 
Mr.  Macaulay  must  be  wrong,  and  wrong  too  when  he  had  every 
means  of  setting  himself  right,  for  to  whom  would  it  be  pro^ 
bable  a  writer  would  apply  for  information  if  not  to  the  des- 
cendant of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
period,  unless  indeed  he  is  to  be  dassed  with  those^ifaan 
whom  none  are  more  blind,  who  do  not  wish  to  aee. 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  very  severe,  and  jcutly,  upon  those  coortiCTs 
who  first  planned  this  diabolical  scheme;  he  hopes  to  screen 
the  arch  delinquent  from  the  obloquy  to  whidi  his  conduct  has 
exposed  him,  by  holding  up  to  public  execration  the  subordin* 
ates  in  this  transaction,  in  imitation  of  those  modem  flageli« 
ants,  who,  with  rigid  fidelity,  whip  the  enormities  of  great 
criminals  upon  the  vicarious  books  of  small  offenders,  Imt  it 
won't  do.  For  if  he  read  the  order,  is  he  not  guilty  of  |;teat 
cruelty  in  not  demanding  an  explanation  of  its  tmns  if  he 
had  any  doubt  of  their  meaning?  K  he  did  not  read  it,  is  he 
on  that  account  less  culpable?/  Oh,  but  it  is  the  castom  oC 
princes  and  ministers  to  sign  documents  without  reading  them; 
granted.  But  wiU  even  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  alibis  knowledge 
of  official  routine,  be  bold  enough  to  assert,  that  ministers  are 
ignorant  of  the  substance  and  intent  of  their  dispatches,  and 
can  he  forget  that  they  are  open  to  enquiry,  and  obnoxious  to 
the  censure  not  alone  of  that  august  assembly  which  guides 
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the  destinies  of  the  kingdom,  but  of  a  still  more  formidable 
tribimal,  before  which  even  parliaments  stand  awed,  PuUie 
Opinion*  Let  ns  suppose  that  such  an  order  had  emanated 
from  the  Home  Office  at  the  present  day,  and  an  enqairy 
instilated,  and  suppose  a  minister  so  totally  devoid  of  reason 
as  to  defend  himsdf  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  read  it. 
What  would  be  the  result  ?  And  shall  we  permit  such  a 
justification  to  be  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  the  unanimous  judg- 
meut  of  posterity.  Great  was  the  outcry,  just  the  exaspera- 
tion, with  which  was  heard  the  intelligence,  that  in  the  black- 
Lole  at  Calcutta  a  multitude  of  Englishmen  had  been  entomb* 
ed.  How  then  can  Mr.Maoaidaywhohas  arraigned  the  tyranny 
by  which  such  an  outrage  was  perpetrated  defend,  how  can 
the  descendants  of  those  whose  horror  was  excited  by  the 
recital  of  this  ferocity,  tolerate  him  while  defending  William 
from  just  censure  for  participating  in  an  outrage  not  inferior 
to  that  which  then  evoked  so  unanimous  a  burst  of  national 
indignation  P 

What,  let  us  ask,  would  have  been  Mr.  Macaulay's  estimate 
of  the  lo^^s  g^t  had  James  and  not  William  then  filled  the 
throne?  WouldhehaveaUegedthatheneverreadtheorderthough 
he  rigned  it.  Would  he  have  justified  this  course  by  a  refer* 
enoe  to  the  custom  of  princes  and  ministers?  Would  he  have 
hinted  that  even  had  he  read  it  there  seems  no  reason  for 
hlamng  him ;  that  the  order  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  the 
king's  mind  too  much  preoccupiea  with  the  affairs  (^  Europe 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  bis  subjects?  Would  we  have  been 
gratified  with  the  perusal  of  that  ingenious  theory  on  the  duty 
of  government  witk  regard  to  thieves  which  at  present  is  made 
public  most  opportundy?  Many  of  our  most  distinguished 
men  are  devoting  their  talents  to  the  elucidation  of  the  vezata 
questio,  ''What  is  to  be  done  with  our  criminal  population?'^ 
some  suggesting  education,  which  perhsps  might  m  time 
effect  the  desired  object.  Tickets-of-Leave  have  not  been 
found  adequate  to  the  evil.  But  Mr.  Macaulay's  plan  meets 
eveiy  difficulty,  cuts  the  gc^dian  knot,  and  does  away  with  all 
neeessity  for  penal  settlements,  bridewells,  and  reformatories ; 
and  his  plan  is  this,  beaatifulinitssimplicity,£xT^a]pATB  thkm. 
This,  my  Lord  Paknerston;  you'must  do,  and  if  you  do  not 
yon  abdicate  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  your  office,  for 
^'  It  tithe  duty  of  govemnmt  to  extirpate  gangs  of  thieves '* 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Reformatory  Association,  you  lose  youir 
labor,  a  discovery  has  been  made  to  which  that  of  Archimedes 
was  but  child's  play,  and  our  historian  may  now  imitate  the 
example  of  that  hardy  sage,  and  cry  aload,  I  have  found  it 
ont,  I  have  found  it  out.  We  are  very  sorry  we  have  been 
betrayed  into  this  departure  from  the  course  of  our  parallel ; 
but  being  interested  in  the  discovery  of  the  best  means  for 
decreasing  crime,  we  were  very  much  struck  by  this  really 
admirable  suggestion  of  our  author.    We  shall  now  resume. 

Would  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  fact,  have  urged  any  one  of  those 
pleas  in  defence  of  James?  We  think  not,  judging  from  the 
unqualified  terms,  iu  which  he  refers  to  his  conduct  towards 
Monmouth,  and  from  his  interpreting  a  passage  from  James's 
Memoirs,  relating  to  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  his  sanc- 
tion of  Chamock's  plot  (which  he  refused,)  for  carrying 
William  off  alive,  to  mean,  of  course,  assassination.  We 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  sentence  would  run  thus  :— 
The  King  cannot  be  blamed  for  signing  an  order  to  extirpate 
such  a  gang  of  thieves,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  all  governments 
to  extirpate  all  gangs  of  thieves.  To  read  a  document  such 
as  this  would  have  been  an  act  of  blameable  mistrust  of  his 
ministers.  But  to  sign  it,  and  not  read  it,  it  was  an  outrage 
on  decency  and  humanity. 

Had  Mr.  Macaulay  been  contented  to  admit  that  in  this 
one  instance  William  had  erred;  but  that  his  good  qualities, 
and  the  advantages  he  had  conferred  upon  these  realms,  are 
sufficient  to  outweigh,  or  at  least  may  be  set  off,  against  illegal 
barbarity.  We  should  not  perhaps  have  objected  to  this 
course.  But  this  would  not  answer  his  purpose.  William 
must  be  apotheosised  at  all  risks.  He  is  a  great  king,  giving 
freedom  to  a  nation,  and  granting  toleration  to  his  subjects 
of  all  creeds,  because  he  hates  religious  persecution;  a 
domestic  husband  loving  his  wife,  though  not  strictly  faithful 
to  her,  and  by  treating  with  harshness  and  duplicity  inspiring 
her  with  a  passion  fond  even  to  idolatry ;  a  man  in  whom 
vice  becomes  virtue,  and  virtue,  supernatural,  in  fact 
a  living,  breathing,  acting,  impossibility.  But  admitting  that 
he  did  or  did  not  read  the  order,  which  ever  Mr.  Macaulay 
likes  better,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  plots  of  his 
courtiers,  how  comes  it  that  after  he  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  scandalous  butchery,  he  refrained  from  punishing  the 
actors  in  it.    There  are  three  classes  of  offenders;  those  who 
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incite  to  or  faniish  the  means  of  committing  a  crime;  thode 
who  tiieni^lves  are  the  aqtoal  criminals;  and  those  who 
fffotect  offenders  from  the  pursuit  of  justice.  Mr.  Macaulay 
says  that  William  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  class.  Many 
will  be  of  opinion  that  he  cannot  be  classed  in  the  second 
category ;  but  all  will  admit  that  he  must  be  included  under  the 
third  head  of  accessories  %fter  the  fiact.  Even  Mr.  Macaulay 
concedes,  that  it  is  impossible  to  accjuit  the  King  of  a  great 
breach  of  duty.  But  after  this  frank  admission  he  goes  on  in 
his  M  special  pleading  way,  concerning  the  King's  imperfect 
information  as  to  the  circumstance  of  the  slaughter.  In 
1695  a  commission  of  enquiry  was  issued,  to  investigate  this 
natter  upon  which  the  public  mind  was  so  strongly  excited* 
In  return,  the  Scotch  parliament,  with  all  the  ob^quiousness 
of  new  born  loyalty,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  King,  for 
this  instance  of  his  paternal  care.  The  commission  sat  with 
closed  doors ;  the  commissioners  and  clerks  were  sworn  to 
secrecy.  After  more  than  three  weeks'  delay,  a  report  was 
produced  purporting  to  be  founded  upon  the  evideuoe,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  commissioners  arrived  was,  that 
Stair  was  the  cause  of  this  barbarous  murder.  That 
Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  was  not  proved.  The  report 
of  the  commission  was  considered  by  the  estates.  They  sent 
forward  an  address  to  the  King,  in  which,  instead  of  demand- 
kig  the  punishment  of  Stair  as  a  murderer,  they  left  it  to 
the  royal  wisdom  to  deal  with  him  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  vindicate  the  royal  honor;  and  the  royal 
wisdom  very  wisely  allowed  Stair  to  go  unmolested.  Mr. 
Macaulay  says-^'^lu  return  for  many  victims  immolated  by 
treachery,  only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  justice,  and  it 
must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  William 
iliat  the  demand  was  refused."  Does  this  look  like  an 
accessary  after  the  facL?  We  think  it  does,  for  what  is  the 
definition  given  by  Blackstone?  "One  who  aids  in  the  escape 
of  a  criminal  from  justice,  knowing  him  to  be  a  criminal.'* 
Did  William  know  Stair  to  be  a  criminal?  The  report  of 
the  commission  was  before  him.  Did  he  favor  his  escape 
froio  justice?  Mr.  Macaulay  gives  the  answer.  And  if  the 
law  of  £nghuid,  usually  so  ju»t  in  its  judgments,  allots  to  the 
accessary  a  penalty,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  principl,  by 
what  law  is  William  to  be  held  guiltless  of  participation  in 
16 
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this  treacherous  mansaere?  We  know  not.  HaUam  wbo 
is  not  unfavorable  iu  his  view  of  William's  character,  says  :•— 

^*  It  is  an  apparently  great  reproach  to  the  government  of 
William  that  they  (Stairand  Breadalbane)  escaped  with  impunity, 
but  political  necessity  bears  down  justice  and  honor/' 

Mr.  Macaulay^  while  confessing  that  it  was  a  blemish  oo 
William^s  character,  forgets  to  assign  a  probable  cause  for  his 
conduct.  And  indeed,  from  his  peculiar  position,  we  could 
not  expect  him  to  allude  to  it.  But  Dalrymple,  who  wrote 
for  the  bene6t  of  the  public  and  not  for  the  interests  of  a  party, 
boldly  affirms,  that— 

"The  king  would  not  permR  any  of  those  who  were  con« 
oerned  in  it  (the  massacre)  to  be  punished,  conscious  that  in 
their  cause  his  own  was  involved," 

With  this  extract  we  shall  conclude.  We  have  endeavored 
to  shew  how  Mr.  Macaulay  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  which  he  undertook  to  perform,  and  on  a  deliberate 
examination  of  the  contents  of  these  >U)lumes,  of  which  oar 
extracts  are  but  meagre  examples,  we  are  confirmed  iu  the 
opinion ;  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  reputation  in  politics, 
eloquence,  and  literature,— notwithstanding  that  singular 
fel:city  of  style  which  causes  page  after  page  of  his  narrative 
to  vanish  under  the  entranced  eye  of  the  reader, — his  book  is 
a  political  romance,  a  work  of  genius,  it  is  true,  but  of  ima- 
gination also,  a  perfect  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it  ;  very 
agreeable  to  read,  very  unprofitable  to  study,  an  invaluable  book 
fora  circulating  library,  but  a  worthless  addition  to  the  collection 
of  a  student ;  false  in  its  facts,  uncandid  in  its  criticisms,  illogical 
in  its  reasoning,  and  unjust  in  its  conclusions.  We  have  now 
done.  We  are  conscious  of  many  defects,  written  during  hurried 
intervals  snatched  from  the  more  serious  avocations  of  life ;  we 
fear  our  production  is  inaccurate  in  some  respects,  incomplete 
in  all,  for  who  can  review  Macaulay  aa  Macaulay  would  review. 
This  much  we  may  safely  assert,  we  have  acted  throughout 
with  impartiality,  extenuated  nothing  nor  set.  down  aught  in 
malice,  and  we  confidently  ask  for  the  integrity  of  our  motives 
the  sympathy  of  our  readers,  if  our  manner  of  cariring  these 
motives  into  eifect  does  not  entitle  us  to  their  critical  applause. 


Art.  Vn.— the  ENGLISH  FOLLY  FORT— THE 
CHUllCH  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

1.  li^acU  of  ike  BritUk  AntUState    Ckwrcl  AsMcciaiioTt. 
^     London:  Cockshaw^  1857. 

2.  A  Proposal  for  Beliffuma  Equality  in  Ireland,  and  for  a 
CharUable  SeUlemetU  of  the  Irish  Church  Question. 
Addressed  to  his  Constituents  by  WiUiaia  Shec^  Sergeant* 
at-Lair,  M.  P.  for  the  County  of  Kilkenny.  Dublin : 
Richardson,  1857. 

A  piece  of  sound  advice  never  since  acted  upon  was  given 
by  Bacon  in  the  year  1617  to  Sir  William  Jones  then  btely 

appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  Ireland ^  My 

last  direction/'  he  says,  **  though  first  in  weighty  is,  that  you  do 
all  good  endeavours  to  proceed  resolutely  and  constantiy,  and 
yet  with  due  temperance  and  equality  in  matters  of  religion^ 
lesC  Ireland  civil  become  more  dangerous  than  Ireland  savage** 
The  same  course  of  action  then  recommended,  is  equally  advise- 
able  to-day,  and  the  like  evil  result  as  then,  is  still  lobe  dreaded 
from  its  non-adoption.  We  require  a  government  that  will  be 
resolutely  and  constantly  neutral  between  all  religions,  that  will 
qoietlj  reduce  them  all  to  perfect  equality,  and  that  having  once 
made  the  law  respectable,  may  hope  for  the  first  time  to  make 
it  respected.  Until  this  be  done  the  expectation  of  lasting 
tranquillity  for  Ireland  is  quite  delusive.  The  very  circum- 
stances on  which  small  politicians  found  their  "hopes,  are  of  all 
others  the  least  favouiable  to  a  continuance  of  the  stagnation 
which  they  call  repose.  In  proportion  as  Ireland  becomes  en- 
lightened  and  prosperous  will  her  sense  of  dignity  increase ;  in 
proportion  as  her  power  advances  will  she  be  resolute  to  use  it ; 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  her  drunkenness  and  her  ignorance 
will  be  her  toleration  of  the  Church  Establishment ;  a  wrong 
which  can  only  be  perpetuated  amongst  sots  and  dunces. 
Ireland  civil  must  become  more  dangerous .  than  Ireland 
savage.  The  vile  old  type  of  the  Irish  peasant,  we  mean  tlie  stage 
peasant,  th^popular-tale-and-story  peasant,  the  whisky-bibbit^, 
jig-dandng,  hooping,  hiccoughing,  cudgel-flourishing  peasant 
is  almoit  worn  out,  and  we  have  broken  the  mould  in.  which 
he  was  cast ;  the  penal  code  of  Christian  England.  The 
Church  Establishment  had  nothing  to  dread  from  an  enemy 
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of  that  stamp,  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it  much  in  danger 
from  what  remained  of  the  Catholic  gentry.  Tliey  too 
formed  a  portion  of  Ireland  savage.  Excluded  from  every 
career,  without  education,  without  spirit,  without  refinement, 
equally  degraded  by  oppression  and  by  pity,  dwarfed  in  mind 
and  faint  of  heart,  they  contracted  themselves  to  their  position, 
and  bad  asitwas  they  made  theworstof  it.  Butwe  might  easily 
be  too  severe,  for  we  cannot  quite  realize  that  poKsition.  Every 
Catholic  gentleman  lay  under  a  mountain  of  obligation  to  some 
Protestant  neighbour  who  in  disappointment  of  the  law  he  had 
himself  framed,  and  which  he  would  probably  have  maintained  to 
the  last  extremity,  held  under  a  secret  trust  for  the  wretched 
Catholic,  the  property  which  the  latter  was  disqualified  from 
holding  in  his  own  name.  The  Catholic  thus  held  his  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  all  he  loved,  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  man. 
In^pite  of  himself  and  by  mere  instinct  he  composed  his  face 
and  assorted  his  words  when  dealing  with  a  trustee  who  in  five 
minutes  might  consign  him  to  hunger  and  to  rags.  He  learned 
to  be  meek,  but  not  for  God's  sake,  to  be  abject  of  neck,  not 
humble  of  heart,  to  shiver  at  a  frown  that  might  be  his  sen- 
tence, and  to  play  for  a  smile  which  he  might  note  as  a  reprieve. 
Unlike  the  English  Catholics  who  had  a  shelter  for  their  dignity 
in  the  reserve  and  coldness  ofthe  national  cbaractar,  the  Irish 
owing  to  their  more  genial  and  impulsive  disposition  were  seduced 
by  the  coarse  pleasures  and  low  ambition  that  solicited  them.  It 
was  not  for  them  to  strive  with  the  eloquent  in  oratory,  with  patriots 
in  virtue,  or  with  the  brave  in  valour;  their  rivalry  was  with  the 
gamester  in  gambling,  with  the  sot  in  drinking,  and  with  the 
buUy  in  brawling.  Tiiey  could  score  bottle  for  bottle  with  any 
man;  they  could  register  feats  of  prodigious  debauchery;  they 
could  tell  the  personal  history,  and  deduce  the  pedigree  6f  all  the 

Same-cocks  or  blood-horses  within  the  four  seas,  but  they  could 
o  no  more,  and  were  fit  for  nothing  else.  This  portion  there- 
fore of  Ireland  savage  was  not  very  formidable  to  the  Church 
Establishment,  and  what  renmiined  of  Ireland  savage  was  of  course 
its  champion.  Never  certainly  had  any  institution  of  as  vici- 
ous a  character  defenders  of  a  much  more  savage  nature.  It 
would  be  «  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Protestant  was 
many  stages  in  civilization  before  the  Papist.  The  latter  was 
brutalized  by  defeat,  the  former  by  victory.  The  Protestant  it 
is  true  was  within  the  reach  of  civilizing  influences,  but  they 
failed  jto  civilize  him.    The  English  settler  in  Ireland  after 
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one  or  two  generations  lost  every  trace  of  Englwh  character* 
To  some  of  the  rude  virtues  he  added  all  the  coarser  vices  of 
the  natives  and  superadded  all  his  own.  He  became  ruinously  hospi- 
table, stupidly  confiding,  madly  brave;  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  sudden  and  brutal  in  anger ;  headlong  in  debauch  ; 
a  duellist  exactly  as  the  New  Zealnnder  is  a  cannibal,  by  appetite  ; 
arrogant  where  he  durst  be,  and  cringing  where  he  durst  not ;  of 
a  corruption  so  enormous  as  to  make  ordinary  profligacy  seem 
virtue  by  comparison  ;  and  of  a  tyranny  so  monstrous  Uiat  its 
cold  and  advised  cruelties  were  more  shocking  than  the  sportive 
wickedness  of  Phalareus  or  Domitian,  In  fact  refinement  of 
cruelty  was  the  only  refinement  known  to  Ireland  previous  to 
the  year  1798.  Tins,  however,  was  another  feature  of  barbar- 
ism. The  Indian  that  scalps  his  enemy  with  a  hatchet  of  flint 
or  barbs  his  arrow  with  a  fishbone,  is  astute  in  the  contrivance 
of  tortures  that  never  occurred  to  the  ingenuity  of  Greece  or 
Borne,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Irish  bvirbarian  should 
have  contrived  a  penal  code  the  most  perfect  for  its  purposes 
that  could  be  framed  by  man  or  demon. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  the  laws  were  so  very  abominable, 
ao  utterly  intolerable ;  as  otherwise,  and  under  a  somewhat  more 
indulgent  rule,  the  Catholic  population  mighthavesettledinto  an 
abject  contentment,  and  have  fared  thankfully  upon  humble  pie 
for  centuries  to  come.  The  Dutch  Protestants,  quite  as  intoler- 
ant as  theEnglish,but  more  cautious,  adopted  the  milder  course 
of  dealing  with  their  Catholic  countrymen,  and  Sir  William 
Temple  has  stated  the  result.  "  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,** 
he  says, ''  was  alone  excepted  from  the  common  protection  of 
the  laws.  «  ♦  *  *  Yet  such  was  the  care  of 
the  State  to  give  all  men  ease  in  this  point,  who  ask  no  more' 
than  to  serve  Ood  and  save  their  own  souls  in  their  own  way 
and  forms,  that  what  was  not  provided  for  by  the  constitutions 
of  their  government,  was  so  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the  coa^ 
ntvance  of  their  officers,  who  upon  constant  payments  from 
every  family,  suffer  the  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  their  several  jurisdictions  as  free  and  easy,  though  not  so 
cheap  and  so  avowed,  as  the  rest.  This,  I  suppose,  has  been 
the  reason  that,  though  those  of  this  profession  are  verv  numer- 
ous in  the  country  among  the  peasants,  and  considerable  in  the 
cities,  and  not  admitted  to  any  public  charges,  vet  they  seem 
to  be  a  sound  piece  of  the  state,  and  fast  jointed  in  with  the 
rest ;  and  they  have  neither  given  any  disturbance  to  the 
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government,  nor  expressed  any  inclination  to  a  change,  or  to 
any  foreign  power,  either  upon  the  former  wars  with  Spain  or 
the  later  invasions  of  the  Bishop  of  Munster" — (Observations 
upon  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands — Works,  voL 
I.,  p.  58).    The  Irish  Protestants,  both  before  and  after  the 
llevolution,  adopted  a  different  course^  and  framed  the  obnoxious 
laws  with  whose  history  we  are  only  too  familiar.    Tet  these 
men  were  naturally  nothing  worse  than  other  men — on  the 
contrary  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  had  an  average  share 
of  the  good  qualities  that  belong  to  the  English  nation,  and  it 
is  evident  there  was  in  them  no  principle  of  repulsion  to 
hinder  their  complete  union  with  the  kindly  and  forgiving 
people  amongst  whom  they  had  come  to  live.    The  fault  must 
be  charged  upon  their  position ;  but  that  positjon  was  made 
for  them  by  the  Church  Establishment  of  which  they  were 
members,  and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  the  reason  that  such  a 
position  was  the  only  one  in  which  such  an  Establishment  ooold 
live  secure  and  undisturbed.     It  was  only  in  the  meridian  of 
Beresford  and  Hepenstall  that  the  Establishment  was  vigorous 
and  threatening.    Outside  an  unmistakable  and  very  peculiar 
state  of  barbarism,  it  may  vegetate,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  live, 
or  thrive.      Eor  the  last  eighty  years  every  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion has  been  marked  by  some  inroad  upon  the  Establishment ; 
but  by  inroads  indicative  rather  of  the  native  energy  of  civili- 
zation than  of  the  well  directed  energy  of  the  people.    Tbe 
tithe  system,  for  instance,  was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
peace  and  order  that  belong  to  a  civilized  community,  but  had 
the  movements  of  the  people  been  well  advised,  the  system, 
instead  of  |)eing  reconstructed  and  adjusted  to  the  imperfect 
civilization  of  tne  time,  must  have  been  destroyed  at  once,  and 
not  reserved  to  provoke  new  discontents,  new  agitation,  and 
new  conflicts.    The  natural  effects  of  civi)  liberty — though 
clogged  by  religious  inequality — are,  however,  beginning  to 
show  on  the  Establishment.      The  effects  of  education  and 
reform  are  every  day  becoming  more  apparent,  although  un- 
doubtedly, if  we  are  to  judge  of  Irelana  by  this  single  test  of 
the  Establishment,  she  is  even  yet  one  of  the  most  uncivilized 
nations  in  the  world.     So  late  as  the  year  1845  Sydney  Smith 
declared  that  there  was  no  abuse  like  the  Established  Church 
in  all  Europe,  in  all  Asia,  in  all  the  discovered  parts  of  Africa, 
or  in  all  that  we  had  heard  of  Timbucktoo ;  and  in  the  year 
1S57  we  are  entitled  to  presume  that  Dr.  Livingstone  has 
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iMfid  nothing  like  it  on  Lake  Tchad,  or  he  should  have  exhibited 
the  uneMimon  OMuiater  in  the  Quildhall.  There  is,  we  believe, 
in  Madagascar  a  something  analogous.  The  king  at  his  deoease 
is  buried  with  a  gross  of  watcbesy  tlie  wardrobe  of  a  reffimeut, 
pipes  and  tobacco  for  years,  a  plentiful  commissariat^ 
and  a  score  or  so  of  slaves  to  keep  him  company.  We  have 
thos  in  both  conntries  a  useless  body  lavishlv  endowed,  but 
the  anal(^  ceases  here,  for  the  Madagascar  body  is  gorged 
oooe  for  all  and  dead^  whereas  the  Irish  body,  far  more  noxious, 
is  aKve,  has  an  appetite  like  Heliogabalus,  and  devours  year 
by  year  a  sum  more  than  enough  to  buy  the  foe  simple  of 
Madagascar. 

Itiscoasoling^  however,  to  know  that  although  Ireland,  the  last 
boni  amongst  the  children  of  Europe  as  Bacon  called  her,  is 
stitt  under  age ;  she  begins  to  be  of  comely  presence,  and  to 
gine  hope  of  a  vigorous  maturity.  She  has  been  for  some 
tiase  under  a  slow  course  of  civilisation,  aud  every  stage  of 
her  advance  has  been  marked  by  danger  and  damage  to  tlie 
Establishment.  It  never  could  be  otiierwise,  and  those  were 
r^ht  who  lield  that  the  most  minute  atrocity  of  the  penal 
laws  oould  not  be  remitted  with  safety  to  the  Establishaieut. 
That  code  was  absolutely  perfect  Mus  teres  aique  rotundui. 
The  correut  and  the  temperature  are  not  more  nicely  a^usted 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Victoria  B^ia  in  Cliatsworth  or  tlie 
Begcnt's  Park,  tiian  were  the  penal  laws  to  the  existence  of 
the  Establishment.  Its  life  was  purely  artificial,  fieduoe 
the  heat  of  bigotry,  divert  the  current  of  passion,'  slacken  the 
fires  that  maiittain  the  one,  derange  tlie  machinery  that  pro- 
duces tlie  other,  and  the  Establishment,  though  it  may  survive, 
will  certainly  not  flourish.  Gvilisation  is  fatal  to  bigotry, 
it  is  fatal  to  nnreason,  it  must  tlierefore  be  fatal  to  the 
Establidhment.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  frivolous 
Chan  the  attempt  to  secure  the  Establishment  by  the  absurd 
and  almost  pro&iie  oaths  imposed  upon  Catholics  with  refers 
eace  to  tliat  Institution.  They  were  so  utterly  futile  and 
wimeaning,  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  the  framer  of  them,  declared, 
they  left  the  discretion  of  Catholic  members  of  Parliament  as 
unfettered  as  that  of  any  of  their  colleagues.  If  the  Estab- 
Inhment  had  only  tlie  Catholic  vote  to  dread  it  would  be  safe 
enough;  but  if  the  sense,  the  honesty,  and  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Empire  are  concerned  in  its  downfall,  no  Catholic 
disability  can  save  it.    The  Church  Establishment  ran    no 
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risk  at  any  time  from  the  mere  increase  of  politioil  povtr 
amongst  Catholics.  It  was  the  breach  in  the  sjsteoi,  tfae 
admission  of  air  and  light,  the  marcli  of  civilization,  freedon 
of  discussion,  liberahty  amongst  Protestants,  education  amongst 
(*athoIics ;  these  it  was  that  dealt  the  first  blow  ttgaiiivt  the 
Establishment;  these  it  is  that  are  in  arms  against  it  now; 
these  are  enemies  against  whom  no  severiij  can  avail ;  and 
whoever  promotes  anj  of  them  must  even  without  thinking 
or  intending  it,  strike  at  the  existence  of  the  £stablishi»enL 
In  order  to  endanger  the  EstabUshment,  it  is  not  iodispenaahle 
to  vote  with  Mr.  Miall  or  the  voluntaries.  The  Cntiioiic  that 
uses  the  privilege  of  Parliament  to  promote  education,  to 
extend  the  franchise,  to  reform  the  administration,  to  raise 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  does  by  a  neces^ry  implicaUon  use 
his  privilege  to  the  destruction  of  the  Church  Establishment. 
That  institution  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  marksman  or 
the  paufier ;  but  it  has  everything  to  dread  from  the  pupil  of 
the  national  school,  and  from  the  master  of  the  national  aebod, 
Dolh  perhaps  prosperous  men  of  the  world  through  means  of 
an  education  which  the  Establishment  did  its  utmost  to 
intercept.  It  is  in  danger  from  all  who  read  according  to  their 
opportunities  great  or  small;  from  those  who  in  the  most  remote 
and  rural  districts  continue  to  see  their  weekly  newspaper, 
who  perhaps  beg  or  borrow  or  even  buy  Wyse's  History  of  the 
Cuthulic  Association,  or  O'CJonneU's  speech  for  Magee,  or 
perhaps  a  file  of  the  old  Evening  Post  itself,  fearfully  deg^eared 
and  ukutilated  by  tradition.  It  Ims  still  more  to  dread  from 
the  reading  population  of  the  towns,  from  the  frequenters  of 
Athenseums,  and  Institutes,  and  Young  Men*s  Societies; 
whose  small  but  frequent  leisure  has  brought  them  into 
constant  communion  with  minds  not  superior  perhaps  to  their 
own,  but  better  trained  and  furnished,  and  has  enabled  them  to 
fill  in  from  iheir  ownstudy  and  observation  theouthnes  of  know* 
ledge  mapped  for  them  by  lecturers  or  masters,  and  all  this  w  ith- 
out  prejudice  to  their  earnest  and  practical  religion.  The  Estab- 
lishment may  well  look  with  appreliension  to  the  independent 
larmer  who  in  his  unpretending  but  unincumbered  affluence  has 
tnne  to  tliinkof  politics  and  of  Establishments  ascouneoted  Uier e- 
wiih;  who  has  notdeath  or  the  more  abhorred  work-house  in  proa- 
pect  at  the  turn  of  every  season,  but  may  look  to  his  deposit 
in  the  bank  if  his  deposit  in  the  earlh  should  fail  him. 
Although  the  man  sluiuld  not  wear  broad«cloth  himself>  he 
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Ims  probabl;  a  sou  in  prcfp«raUoti  for  the  ministry,  for  there 
eaii  be  do  grater  mistake  thau  to  suppose  that  the  priesthood 
of  Ireland  is  recruited  in  any  considerable  degree  from  poor 
scliolars,  or  from  a  cLiss  at  all  inferior  in  wealth  and  position 
tu  titai  from  which  most  countries  draw  their  working  clergy. 
He  has^  it  is  quite  as  likely  a  son  designed  for  some  other 
profession,  ainl  perhaps  a  son  wlio  will  ripen  into  the 
geutleman  farmer,  ot  into  the  small  but  substantial  pro- 
Dfietor  with  a  compact  fee  simple  from  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Coort,  and  an  ample  capital  to  work  it.  Tliese  are 
precisely  the  men  to  feel'  inequality,  to  resent  injustice,  to  be 
sensitive  to  dishonor.  They  are  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
dvil,  and  events  have  shown  that  they  must  be  more  danger- 
ous tlian  Ireland  savage. 

The  American  and  French  Bevolutions  were  the  first  civil- 
ising ageuttf  known  in  Ireland  since  1688.  Under  the  salutary 
iiivpresi»ioii  of  these  events  the  Penal  Laws  were  slightly  relaxed*, 
and  to  instance  oidy  one  indulgence.  Catholics  were  allowed  for 
tbe  first  time  since  1703,  to  practise  at  the  bar.  The  result 
allows  bow  admirably  the  Penal  Laws  had  been  contrived,  and 
bow  necessary  was  their  bearing  upon  each  other;  for -the  man 
was  already  bom,  who  by  means  of  their  relaxation,  should  within 
a  few  years  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  from  that  place  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  more,  destroy  the  ascendancy  which  had  been 
built  up  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  crime,  the  ascendancy 
by  wlucti  alone  the  Establishment  could  continue  to  live. 
Many,  however,  still  coutiinue  under  the  influence  of  the  curious 
delusion,  that  the  Establishment  can  be  maintained  for  ever  by 
shifts  and  props,  in  defiance  of  circumstances  not  compatible 
with  its  existence.  It  is  imagined  for  instance,  that  a  technical 
and  not  very  intelligible  restraint  upon  the  Parliamentary 
privileges  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Catholic  gentlemen  will  save 
the  Establishment  from  common  sense  and  statesmanship. 
The  boat  keeps  iu  motion  though  the  oars  stop  plying ;  the 
train  runs  after  steam  has  been  shut  ofi' ;  the  Establishment  lives 
afier  the  death  of  ascendancy,  but  we  can  almost  calculate  how 
long.  Indeed  we  are  tempted  to  return  to  our  old  illustration 
dmwn  from  the  habits  of  the  Victoria  Begia,  as  furnishing  to 
Mr.  Spooner  himself  a  sufficient  proof  that  Ireland  cannot  be 
tied  down  by  the  disabilities  real  or  supposed  of  Catholic 
Biembers  of  Parliament.  Suppose  then  Mr.  8i>ooner's  own 
bouse    transformed  into    a    conservatory  for    the    Victoria 
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Hegia  by  the  Dake  of  Def  onriiire,  witboat  the  mattet's  eon- 
9ent,  and  in  spite  of  his  |>roteBts  and  resistance.  The  windovs 
are  shot  down ;  the  walls  veined  with  flues ;  the  slates  replaced 
by  glass,  and  the  thennometer  marks  ninety  in  the  shade. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  honorable  member  for  North 
Warwickshire  is  tied  hand  and  foot  in  the  intolerable  atmos- 
phere lest,  of  hk  natural  perversity,  he  should  do  some  hart 
to  the  Duke's  favourite.  While  Mr.  Spooner  is  agomaiiig 
for  breath,  the  Duke's  servants  composedly  unlock  his  desk, 
appropriate  his  oheck^book,  and  open  an  aeconnt  with  his  bankers 
for  the  support  of  the  Victoria  Begia.  Not  content  with  this,  his 
Grace  desires  a  new  wing  to  be  constructed,  regardless  of  expense 
(the  expense  being  Mr.Spooner's,)  for  theaooommodatioiiof  Sir 
Joseph  raxton,  the  nursing  father  of  the  Victoria,  and  directs  Us 
man  of  law  to  raise  a  handsome  rent^harge  out  of  Mr.  Spooner's 
estates,  by  way  of  salary  for  Sir  Joseph^  aforesaid.  Mr. 
Spooner  madly  objects  that  he  don't  want  the  Victoria,  he  is 
vulgar  enough  to  prefer  the  peep  of  a  videt,  or  the  blush  of  an 
English  moss-rose  to  the  loveliest  exotic  that  ever  bloomed  or 
breathed.  The  Duke  is  inexorable;  Mr.  Spooner  waxes 
faint ;  it  is  a  question  of  your  money  or  your  life,  and  he  pre- 
fers his  life.  He  submits  to  any  terms  for  a  breath  of  ah*. 
The  Duke  relents,  but  he  exacts  an  oath  that  Mr.  Spooner 
wiH  use  no  privilege  ^bout  to  be  extended  to  him,  for  the  des* 
truction  of  the  Victoria.  Mr.  Spooner  consents ;  he  is  unbound, 
and  the  first  use  he  makes  of  his  hand  is  to  open  a  window  nr 
to  break  one.  He  is  immediately  tatinted  with  perjury,  but  he 
protests  he  has  no  wish  to  hurt  the  Victoria  fiegia ;  be  rather 
respects  it  for  the  name  it  bears,  but  if  he  and  it  can*t  live 
together  for  five  minutes,  he  must  be  excused  for  smashing  the 
glass.  We  doubt  not  Mr.  Spooner  under  the  circumstances, 
would  bring  an  action  of  Trover  against  tlie  Duke  for  the  chcok- 
book,  and  an  ejectment  on  the  title  against  Sir  Joseph,  withoot 
the  smallest  violation  of  his  oath,  or  a  suspicion  that  he  was 
using  any  privilege,  however  acquired,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  interesting,  but  unendurable  exotic.  And  sordy 
we  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  we  let  in  the  light  and  air  of  reform, 
education  and  discussion,  to  search,  to  purify,  to  brighten  the 
atmosphere  of  politics,  although  light  and  air  may  be  fatal, 
and  indeed  are  certain  to  be  fatal,  to  particular  abuses  to  the 
direct  subver:»ion  of  which  we  are  restrained  from  applying  o«r 
privileges. 
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No  niAn  now  venioresto  doubt  tiiat  civilisation  and  reform  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Church  Establishment.  No  reasonable  Pro- 
testant now  thinks  of  addressing  a  liberal  oonstitnency  witliout 
pledging  himself  to  a  snbstanti^  reform  of  the  Establishment^ 
and  we  believe  there  is   hardly  a  Catholic  that  does    not 
I)ropo6e  its  abolition  in  a  certain  sense.    We  have  stated 
onr  own  views  from  time  to  time,  and  whatever  be  the  value 
of  these  speculations,  they  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
oonconent  events,  with  the  speculations  of  others  upon  which 
they  are  tltemselves  a  comment,  and  with  the  general  8tat« 
of  opinion,  as  to  this  subject  in  particular.    We  do  not  care  to 
weigh  the  eifect  of  anything  we  have  said  ourselves ;  of  any- 
thing that  has  been  said  upon  our  side;  or  of  anything  that  has 
been  said  against  us.     We  may  overrate  or  underrate  any  of 
these  things,  according  to  onr  vanity,  our  modesty  or  our 
prepossessions,  of  whatsoever  kind.    But  in  this  we  cannot  be 
mistaken,  whether  we  be  praised  or  condemned  ;  the  Estab- 
lishment is  under  discussion,  and.  discussion  will  shake  it 
asunder.    '*  Cogito  ergo  sum  "  was  the  great  starting  point  of 
Des  Cartes,     n  e  discuss  the  Church    Establishment,  thei^ 
fore  it  is  questioned ;  the  Evening  Packet  discusses  it,  there* 
fore  it  is  questioned ;  the  Norikem  Whig  discusses  it,  there- 
f(H«  it  is  questioned;  ^t^  Non^Cof^ermiei  and  the  Zibetidor 
discuss  it,   therefore  it  is  questioned ;  the  Clerical  Journal 
diseuases  it,    therefore  it  is  questioned;    all  the  candidates 
for  liberal  constituencies  propose  to  deal  with  it,  therefore  it  is 
questioned.    Desiring  nothing  but  a  free  and  full  range  of 
opinion,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  our  &vour  and 
•gainst  us.    We  must  be  wrong  in  soipe  respects;  our  ciities 
on  the  oth^  hand  are  not  infallible,  but  whateverwe  represent 
individually,  the  sum  of  our  sayings  and  doings  must  be  taken 
to  represent  a  search  into  the  title  of  the  Establishment. 
There  is  evidently  a  nervousness  amongst  its  adherents,  and  a 
Doovement  amongst  its  adversaries  that  must  result  in  some- 
thing.   A  Dublin  Journal  in  the  obstructive  interest,  (to  call 
it  conservative  would  be  too  heavy  a  pleasantry,)  has  said  as 
uiny  naughty  things  of  our  last  paper,  as  could  with  any 
regard  to  convenience  be  crowded  into  a  single  article.     We 
do  not  allude  to  the  circumstance  by  way  of  controversy 
with  any  portion  of  the  press,  but  we  notice  it  as  evidence 
of  the  ventilation  which  the  subject  is  undergoing.      The 
Norikem   Wkig^  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  half  compUmentary, 
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half  severe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  lAherafor,  and  in 
these  latter  instauces  we  accept  the  praise  with  pleasure,  and 
the  censure  with  respect,  as  they  both  proceed  from  the 
sincerity  and  freedom  of  friendship.  We  do  not  pause  for  the 
present,  to  enquire  whether,  as  the  Liberator  suggested,  we 
are  wrong  in  not  proposing  a  specific  agitation  ;  nor  wnether,  as 
the  Whig  affirms,  we  are  narrow  and  sectarian  in  oar  views, 
because  we  give  ourselves  out  for  what  we  are ;  nor  whether 
again  we  have  miscalculated  the  available  strength  of  Presby- 
terian opinion,  seeing  it  is  represented,  if  it  indeed  be  re- 
presented, by  a  solitary  member  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  we  take  the  entire  as  evidence  that  there  is  a  pressure 
of  opinion  behind  us  all,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Dissenter,  and 
Episcopalian,  which  drives  us  forward,  and  compels  us  to 
speak  and  to  write,  upon  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  subject, 
lor  ourselves  merely,  we  cannot  say  that  any  thing  has  been 
suggested  or  has  occurred  to  alter  our  general  views  Mr. 
Spooner  has  been  defeated  for  the  present  by  a  trifling 
majority,  but  if  the  majority  were  decupled,  and  the  May- 
nooth  Grant  stood  as  safe  as  the  Army  Estimates,  the 
circumstance  would  not  touch  the  question  in  the  least. 
The  idea  of  accepting  Maynooth  as  a  set  off  against  the 
Establishment  has  never  been  entertained  by  Catholics,  and 
can  never  have  been  seriously  ascribed  to  them.  It  would 
argue  a  stupidity  uncommon  in  any  country,  but  certainly  not 
upiial  in  Ireland.  An  Irishman  under  excitement  is  more 
likely  ])erhnps  than  others  to  act  intemperately  and  rashly, 
but  it  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty  to  outwit  him  in  a  quiet 
bai^in,  and  we  have  never  known  him  to  take  sixpence  in 
the  pound  from  a  creditor  who  can  give  twenty  shillings. 
Every  country  may  at  certain  |)eriods  under  influences  lew 
depressing  than  those  which  have  affected  Ireland  since 
the  year  1844,  suspend  the  agitation  of  the  most  vital 
questions ;  but  no  civilized  community  will  deliberately  ratify 
an  engagement  to  entertain  which  would  qualify  an  individual 
for  St.  Luke's 

Mr.  Sergeant  Shee,  whose  appearance  in  those  discussions 
we  are  quite  disj)osed  to  welcome  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
bid  welcome  to  friend  or  enemy  who  deals  with  the  Establish* 
ment,  has  put  forward  what  he  calls  a  proposal  for  religious 
equality  in  Ireland,  and  for  a  charitable  settlement  of  the 
Ciiurch  question.      We  are  perfectly  unable  to  follow  the 
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process  of  reasoning  by  which  this  excellent  gentleman  has  been 
able  to  convince  himself  that  the  settlement  he  recommends 
does  in  fact  amount  to  religious  equality  in  Ireland.  His  p^an 
is  in  outline  the  following; — It  has  been  embodied  in  a  bill 
vliicli  forms  part  of  the  pamphlet,  embracing  a  provision  for 
the  security  of  vested  interests,  a  graduated  scale  of  payment 
for  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  redistribution  of  a  consicierable 
amount  of  Church  property  amongst  the  three  principal  deno- 
minations of  religionists  in  Ireland.  We  omit  several  details, 
as  it  is  with  the  principle  only  we  have  any  concern,  or  are 
likely  to  have  any,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  tiiat  the 
funds  in  question  are  to  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of 
two-fifths  to  certain  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Commis* 
sioners,  two-fifths  to  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
who  are  to  be  the  paymasters  of  all,  and  one-fifth  to  the  Presby- 
terian Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  monies  coming  to  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  applica- 
ble by  them  to  the  building  of  Churches,  aud  decent  support 
of  worship  generally,  while  ]vovision  is  also  made  for  securing 
toeach  Parish  Priest  and  to  his  successors  ten  acres  of  glebe.  A 
eorporate  character  is  also  given  to  the  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Parish  Priests,  the  existence  of  the  one  being  certified  to  the 
Government  by  the  Catholic  Visitors  of  Maynootb,  and  of 
the  other  by  the  Bishops  of  the  respective  Dioceses  or  Districts. 
The  bill  includes  various  measures  of  reform,  which  as  they  effeclj 
the  Protestant  Church  mainly,  we  have  no  desire  to  notice,  but 
before  offering  tp  examine  the  principle  of  Sergeant  Shee's  pro- 
posal we  think  it  only  right  to  quote  his  own  introduction : — 

I  gave  a  silent  vote  duriDg  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  in  sup- 
port of  a  motion  *'  to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish  Church* 
aad  other  pecuniary  provisions  made  by  law  for  religious  teaching 
aad  worriiip  in  Ireland." 

For  Mr.  Miall,  by  whom  that  motion  was  made,  I  entertain  sentl- 
■Mats  of  the  highest  respect.  He  is  an  able,  liberal-minded,  and  sin- 
cere man.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse  assent  to  a  proposal  so 
emtioiisly  and  judiciously  worded.  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  urgent 
iMoeiti^  of  ascertaining  and  making  known,  to  what  extent  the 
present  distribution  of  Uharch  Property  in  Ireland  has  conduced  to 
the  object  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Warbnrton  and  Dr.  Paley, 
is  the  only  justification  of  a  Church  Establishment, — the  civil  utility  of 
preserving  and  communicating  religious  knowledge.  But  I  totally 
dhfer  with  him  as  to  the  policy  of  disendowing  Maynootb,  of  with- 
dimwittg  the  Reghim  donum  from  the  Ministers  of  our  Irish  Presbv- 
teriao  fellow  subjects,  and  of  subverting  the  present  Church  Estab* 
liehment  by  the  Appropriation  of  the  Church -Revenues  to  Secular 
purposes. 
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For  this  last  object  of  Mr.  Miall's  soheine^  I  here  a  ektr  conTie^ 
tion  that  Cathblio  memberny  howeTer  strong  may  be  their  iraprcsajon 
of  its  expediency,  ought  not  to  vote  so  long  as  a  solemn  abjoration 
«'  of  all  intention  to  subvert  the  Church  Establishment,"  and  a  solema 
promise  "  not  to  exercise  any  privilege  to  which  they  are,  or  may 
become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weakea  the  Protestant  Religion," 
ooDtinue  to  be  among  the  conditions  <m  which  they  are  admitted  te 
seats  in  ParliaroenL  The  faith  plighted  by  those  words  has  been 
hitherto  preserved  inviolate.  It  is  free  to  them,  as  was  done  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  their  predecessors,  to  assist  the 
Queen's  Government,  the  members  of  which  are  bound,  as  respects 
the  Church  of  England,  by  a  still  more  stringent  pledge — in  eorrect- 
ioff  the  abuses  and  retrenching  the  superfluities  of  the  Establishment 
It  IS  their  duty  to  take  care  that  those  superfluities  are  not  wasted 
by  reason  of  the  inadequacy  and  unsuitableness  of  the  channeb 
through  which  they  are  distributed,  upon  purposes  which  have  no 
connection,  or  only  a  nominal  connection  with  the  propagation  of 
religious  truth.  But  they  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of  L^s- 
lators,  with  knowledge  that  a  solemn  abjuration  of  all  intention  to 
subvert  the  Church  Establishment  would  be  required  of  thern^ 
Having  made  that  abjuration,  they  are  committed  by  it  to  a  loyal 
aoquiescenoe  in  the  retention  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
of  a  temporal  provision  adequate  to  secure  its  emoienoy,  and  the 
mMutenance  of  its  Bishops  and  Clergy  in  competence  and  hono«ir. 
What  would  be  thought  in  private  life  of  the  man  who  having  been 
suspected  by  a  society  into  which  he  was  desirous  of  admittance,  of  aq 
intention  inconsistent  with  its  most  cherished  interests — and  elected 
on  his  solemn  denial  of  it,  should  avail  himself  of  the  j>rivi]eges  of  a 
member  to  promote  the  intention  which  he  had  disclaimed? 

If  my  opinion  were  less  decided  than  it  is*  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Catholic  Oath,  and  I  deemed  the  policy  recommended  by  Mr.  BCiall 
more  hopef\il  than  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  should  still  think  our  adk]^on 
of  it  unwise.  The  Church,  by  law  established  in  Ireland,  is  the 
Church  of  a  community,  everywhere  considerable  in  reepeot  of  pro- 
perty, rank,  intellisence,  and  the  power  of  avenging  a  disgrace  on 
the  religion  of  the  Irish  people.  It  is  strong  in  the  supposed  identity 
of  its  interests  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Nothing 
short  of  a  convulsion,  tearing  up  both  establishments  by  the  rools» 
could  accomplish  its  overthrow.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that 
its  overthrow  would  benefit  our  religion.  With  the  exeeptioa  of 
the  zealots  who  disturb  the  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Ferns,  Cashel,  snd 
Tuam,  the '^sapping  and  mining"  of  religious  belief  lias  not  been 
thought  a  worthy  occupation  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Eslab« 
Hshment.  Who  shall  measure  the  effects  which  mi^ht  be  produced 
upon  the  half-informed,  the  irreligious,  and  the  indigent,  by  the 
spirit  of  Proselytism  which  has  of  late  broken  loose,  if  universally 
quickened  in  the  breasts  of  unendowed  perverters,  without  staoAlan^ 
articles,  or  creed,  by  the  lust  of  uncertain  and  indefinite  gain  ? 

The  Regium  donum  is  but  a  niggard  compensation  to  the  suocessors 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Clergymen,  who  were  found  at  the 
Restoration  in  possession  of  the  Churches  and  tithes  of  numeroos 
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beneAoes  m  the  Amrthern  proyinc«»  and  in  the  Oitf  of  Dubllny  and 
retpectinff  whom  it  waf  provided  by  the  Act  for  the  Uniformitj  of 
Divine  Worship. 

'*  That  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  1667f  no  person 
who  should  then  be  ineumbent»  and  in  possession  of  auT  parsonage, 
Ticarage,  or  benefice,  and  who  not  being  already  in  holj  orders  hy 
Bfnacopal  ordination,  should  not  before  the  said  29th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, be  ordained  priest  or  deacon,  according  to  the  form  of  episcopal 
ordination,  should  have,  hold,  or  enjoj  the  said  parsonage,  Ticarage^ 
benefice,  with  cure,  or  other  ecclesiastical  promotion,  within  we 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  should  be  utterly  oisabled  and  ipso  faeio 
deprived  of  the  sarne^  and  all  his  ecclesiastical  promotion  shouM  be 
void^  as  if  he  were  naturally  dead."  In  the  most  Protestant  prorince 
of  Ireland  our  fellow  subjects  to  whose  spiritual  needs  these  clergy- 
men  minister,  are  more  numerous  hi  100,000  than  those  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  by  law  established.  They  have  no  Glebes 
or  Ofebe  housesr— very  few  of  their  fiocks  are  the  lucky  possessors 
of  Church  leases  or  purchases  for  a  son?  of  Church  Irerpetuities. 
Their  dmrches  are  not  built,  rebuilt,  enlarged,  repaired, — nor  are 
the  graveyards  around  them  planted  and  fenced,  nor  are  bibles, 
prayer-books,  stoves,  candles,  surplices,  and  sacramental  elements, 
provided  free  of  cost,  to  those  who  worship  in  them,  by  a  Govern- 
ment board.-*-Excludedlike  their  Catholic  fellow-subjects  from  all 
participation  in  tlie  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  their  country,  they  are 
on  ev^  ground  entitled  to  be  considered  in  any  plan  for  their  more 
e4|ttttab{e  distribution. 

The  Maynooth  Endowment,  the  relinquishment  of  which  would  be 
the  first,  and  probably  the  only  practical  step  in  the  course  proposed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Miall,  is  in  the  judgment,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  of 
our  moet  eminent  Prelates,  indispensable  to  the  adequate  supply  of 
a  soceession  of  Bishops  and  Priests  for  the  service  of  the  Oitholie 
Ghvreh.  Originally  granted  by  a  Protestant  Irish  Parliam^it,  ita 
'  increase  to  its  present  amount  was  the  well-weighed  proposal  of  tike 
ablest  statesmen  of  our  times,  and  sanctioned  tJtttr  long  debate  by  a 
Legislatiire,  constituted  as  the  Legislature  now  is.  To  almost  every 
Irish  Protestant  institution  for  charitable  objects.  Literary  and 
MiasioBary  Societies,  Hospitals,  Infirmaries,  Schools,  Collcffes,  Uni- 
verities,,  /aeilities  of  endowment  by  incorporation,  had  been  con* 
ceded,— to  no  CathoKc  Institution,  Church,  Convent,  Hospital, 
SoIhmI,  College,  or  University— except  Maynooth.  Our  Catoolio 
feondatioiks  had  only  just  been  relieved  by  the  Irish  Courts  of  Equity 
tnm  the  pressure  of  the  English  law  of  superstitious  uses,  when  the 
adoiinistration  which  is  now  so  much  blamed  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  Maynooth  grant,  fastened  for  the  first  time  upon  Irish  Chari« 
table  Institutions  the  fetters  of  a  Mortmain  Act.  Shall  we  play 
-Ae  game  of  our  bitterest  enemies,  by  surrendering  the  one  great 
•idvantage  which  we  derive  from  that  policy  of  restrictions  and 
eempeiwations,  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  well-intentioned 
antbor,  but  of  which,  the  good  to  us  and  to  our  Church  was  not  un« 
alloyed  with  evil  to  our  independent  educational  establishments  and 
reA^iotts  institutions  of  all  kinds  ?    The  Maynooth  endowment  is  safe 
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enot^h, — i&le  with  the  English  puhlic,  safe  in  the  Oahmet,  safe  in 
the  Commons,  safe  in  the  Lords, —If  the  Representatives  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  People,  have  the  courage  and  disinterestedness  which  are 
required  for  its  protection.  Whether  we  succeed  in  our  defence  of 
it  or  not,  the  shackles  of  the  Charitable  Donations'  and  Bequests' 
Act  are  rivetted  upon  us  for  ever. 

Do  you  then  counsel  us,  it  mav  he  asked,  to  become  accomplices 
in  the  wrong  which  afflicts  a  majority  of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  a 
larfre  portion  of  the  Irish  benefices — a  church  supported  by  the  State 
without  a  people — a  people  without  a  church  acknowledged  and 
cherlbhed  as  a  good  by  the  Government  under  which  they  live  ? 
Far  from  it.  But  what  I  do  ask  of  the  Irish  People,  offering  to 
them  at  least  such  earnest  of  my  rood  faith  as  the  stuay  of  a  compli- 
cates) question,  perseverance  and  consistency  afford, — is,  that  cor- 
recting the  fatal  habit  of  hot  pursuit,  too  peremptory  dictation,  and 
too  quick  discouragement  which  is  the  real  cause  of  more  than  half 
their  disappointments  ;  they  familiarize  the  minds  of  those  among 
their  Protestant  fellow  subjects  who  are  considerate  and  just,  witb 
some  Catholic-born  scheme  of  Irish  Church  Reform,  which  reco  n« 
mending  itself  by  its  manifest  reasonableness  to  their  consciences 
may  harmonize  with  that  system  of  publicity  and  accountability  which 
is  the  sure  protection  of  all  good  institutions — be  compatible  with, 
and  hi  completion  of,  previous  legislation  in  our  favour — with  the 
independence  secured  by  that  legislation  to  our  Church— with  the  21 
and  22  George  the  3rd.,  c.  24,  by  which  its  Bishops  and  Clergy  were 
relieved  from  the  merciless  laws  of  the  Revolution,  declared  **  entitled 
to  be  considered  good  and  loyal  subjects  "of  His  Majesty,  his  Crown, 
and  Government,**  and  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Mr. 
Flood,  "embosomed  in  the  body  of  the  State," — with  the  Maynooth 
College  Endowment  Act,  the  Easement  of  Burials'  Act ;  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act ;  the  Act  which  secured  to  paupef  and  orphan 
children  the  religion  of  their  Catholic  parents,  and  with  that  express 
condition,  on  which  the  immunities,  privileges,  and  exemptions  which 
the  more  important  of  those  acts  contain,  were  offered  and  accepted 
-»the  continuance-  of  the  Church  Establishmont  as  settled  by  Uw 
within  the  Realm. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  a  Whig  Government,  backed  by  large 
majorities,  presented  in  the  person  of  Lord  Morpeth,  its  Irish  Sec- 
retary, to  the  House  of  Commons  a  **  Bill  for  the  better  reguUtioa 
of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues,  and  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  in  Ireland."  Twenty  years !  I  What  a  multitude  of 
vested  interests  in  Ecclesiastical  superfluities  have  grown  up  during 
their  course  I  Shall  the  Vice  Royalty  of  Lord  Carlisle  expire  to  he 
remembered  only  for  the  profanations  and  blasphemies  of  a  prosely- 
tisro  which,  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory  at  least,  in  defiance  or  the  re* 
monstrances  of  the  most  attached  and  influential  members  among  the 
Laymen  of  the  Established  Church,  has  roved  under  Episcopal  pa- 
tronage and  special  government  protection  about  our  streets  and 
market-places,  unawed  even  by  that  wholesome  fear,  which  shields  in 
all  other  civilized  countries  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people 
from  insolence  and  outrage  ?     Shall  uie  trust  of  the  Irish  Represen- 
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tetion  be  surrendered,  and  restored  under  his  influence  to  the  sup- 
porters of  a  liberal  Government ;  and  no  security  obtained  for  the 
redress  of  the  great  wrong  which  frustrates  the  Legislative  Union  ? 
Well  do  I  remember  how  the  People  of  our  county  crowded  about 
the  stone  in  their  church-jards  on  which  was  placed  for  signature, 
the  heartfelt  expression  of  their  regret  at  his  resignation  of  the  office 
of  Irish  Secretary.  Shall  no  attempt  be  made  to  awaken  the  now 
experienced  Statesman  to  the  promises  of  his  mature  age,  and  to 
the  sorrowful  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  for^etfulness  of  them  ? 
Are  the  Irish  Catholic  Constituencies  and  their  Bepresentatives  so 
••  lost,-  as  Mr.  Miall  says,  "  to  all  self  respect"  as  to  be  content  with 
Church  matters  as  they  now  are  ? 

I  trus^  I  earnestly  hope  not.  But  I  should  infinitely  prefer  the 
apathy  which  Mr.  Miall  condemns,  to  an  adoption  of  the  agitation 
which  is  now  proposed  to  us.  My  object  in  publishing  the  following 
paffes  is  to  prove  to  them,  and  to  our  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
felTow-subjects,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  secure  religious  content- 
ment, and  put  down  sectarian  ascendancy  in  every  parish  of  Ireland, 
without  subverting  the  Church  Establishment,  repealing  the  laws  of 
the  Reformation,  or  compromising  the  religious  consistency  of  the 
Sute. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Irish  Church  Be* 
form,  is  the  doubt,  an  utterly  groundless  one,  whether  anything 
short  of  a  total  deletion  of  the  j^rotestant  Establishment  would  satisnf 
the  Catholic  Church  and  people.  By  that  doubt  multitudes  of  right- 
minded  men  in  England,  the  supporters  upon  principle  of  Church 
Endowments,  are  &terred  from  helping  us.  "  Nusquam  tuta  fides," 
is  their  laoient  when  irritated  by  unmeasured  language  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  they  refer  to  the  Catholic  Oath.  Naturally  reluctant  as 
we  also  in  their  places  should  be,  wholly  to  withdraw  a  light  destined 
as  they  fondly  hope,  in  its  appointed  time,  to  lead  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow  countrymen  from  error  unto  truth,  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  selfish  few  in  Ireland,  who  look  upon  the  sine- 
cures and  rich  benefices  of  the  Church  as  means  of  patronage  and 
proyiaion  for  their  families,  to  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  and  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  empire.  Detest* 
ing  ecclesiastical  abases  as  much  as  we  do,  they  would  cheerfully 
assist  in  any  fair  and  honest  plan  for  their  correction.  It  is  our  duty 
while  exposing  the  enormities  of  the  existing  system,  to  indicate  by 
what  means  other  than  the  havoc  of  destruction — they  may  be  re- 
moved or  mitigated.  **  Show  us,*'  said  Sir  Greorge  Grey,  in  one  of 
the  debates  upon  the  Irish  Church,  "  some  well  considered  plan  of 
Church  Reform  which  we  could  consistently  adopt,  and  which  would 
be  acceptable  to  your  own  prelates  and  people,  before  you  call  u^on 
us  to  enter  upon  the  thankless  course  of  remedying  the  evils,  wmch 
we,  as  well  as  you,  deplore."  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  justice  of 
that  answer,  or  the  wisdom  of  regulating  our  oondoct  on  this  question 
by  it. 

That  my  reasons  for  what  I  now  suggest  for  consideration  may 
be  apparent  to  the  general  reader,  I  have  appended  to  some  of  the 

17 
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teclionsof  my  proposed  Bill,  notes,  explaaatory  of  Ibe  nature  and 
extent  of  the  modifications  which  thej  would  effect. 

I  f^\  very  confident  that  its  proTisions  will  recommend  themseltes 
to  many  sincere  members  of  the  Protestant  and  many  sincere  mem- 
bers  of  the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Although,  regard  being  had  to  the  available  amount  of  the  Iridi 
Ecclesiastical  revenue,  it  would  eventually  be  sufficiently  effective  as 
a  measure  of  justice  and  reform — there  would  be  nothing  sudden, 
violent,  or  humbline  in  its  operation.  Under  it  the  diminution  of 
income  in  every  Bisnoprick  and  Benefice  would  be  contemporaneotti 
with  promotion,  increase  of  rank  and  of  worldly  means  to  a  new  in- 
cumbent.  It  preserves  to  the  Prelates  of  the  Protestant  Church  the 
legal  precedence  which  is  the  fittinjr  attribute  of  their  conne;[ion  with 
the  Bcolesiastical  Establishment  of  the  Seat  of  Empire.  It  leaves 
all  vested  interests  and  all  episcopal  and  parochial  mcomes  during 
the  lives  of  those  who  now  enjoy  them,  untouched  It  deprives  no 
Protestant  congregation  of  the  opportunities  of  Religious  worship 
or  the  blessing  of  pastoral  superintendence.  It  increases  the  incomes 
of  the  incumbents  of  small  livings,  and  of  the  working  curates.  It 
retains  the  Church  patronage  in  the  banda  of  those  by  whom  it  is  now 
dispensed.  On  terms  undeniablv  just  to  all  parties,  it  gets  rid  of 
the  perpetual  pother  about  the  flea-bite  of  Ministers*  Money.  It  re- 
lieves the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  disheartening 
consoiousness  that  for  spiritual  service  to  a  small  and  rich  minority 
they  receive  the  whole  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  of  their 
country. 

Without  departing  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  Ca^olic  Church 
of  Ireland,  which  r«Mects  all  oonnexion  by  means  of  pecuniary  pro- 
vision between  its  clerar  and  the  State,  it  secures  to  every  parochial 
minister  a  suitable  residence,  and  a  certain  amount  of  visible  inalien- 
able comfort,  leaving  him  still  dependent  for  support  on  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  his  flock*  It  preserves  to  the  Catholic  Prelates — ^res- 
tored to  the  legal  status  for  which,  after  two  centuries  of  outlawry, 
they  had  for  seventy  years  acknowledged  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
House  of  Brunswick — that  entire  fre^om  from  control,  influence,  or 
interference,  which  is  much  better  than  temporal  dignity  or  State 
favour,  and  essential  to  the  independent  exercise  of  their  authority 
and  jurisdiction.  It  relieves  the  Catholic  People  from  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  the  fabrics  of  the  National  Churches,  and  throws  it, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  upon,  without  increasing  the  burthens  of,  the 
land.  It  secures  as  much  of  religious  equality  in  every  parish  as  is 
consistent  with  the  connexion  of  the  Protestant  Church  with  the 
State,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  such  a  con- 
nexion. 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  any  person  well  informed  upon  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals,  can  say  that  is  not  a  just  arbitrament  between 
the  claims  of  the  three  Religioms  professed  in  Ireland  on  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Revenues. 

It  is  published  in  the  firm  belief  that  until  Protestants  and  Catholics 
are  convmced  of  the  wisdom  of  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Church  question,  in  a  spirit  of  religious  respect  for  solemn  engage- 
ments — of  thrifty  appreciation  of  advantages  already  gained — and  of 
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doing  as  retp«cta  further  reforms  to  others  as  they  would  have  done 
unto  themselves — its  adjustment  on  anj  satisfactory  or  equitable  basis 
ii  impossible — but  that  if  it  were  once  commenced  in  a  conciliator j 
temper,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  and  Clergy — 
the  wounds  of  the  Reformation,  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution 
would  ere  loag  be  healed^  the  Union  would  beeome  a  reality,  and 
Ireland  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  difficulty  and  anxiety  to  the  Empire 

My  place  in  Parliament,  I  may  be  told,  is  the  proper  place  to  moot 
this  question.  And  I  agree  that  it  is.  But  having  made  the  en- 
deavour in  the  Session  of  1854  and  failed,  mainly  as  I  believe,  for 
Isck  of  Catholic  sunport,  to  obtain  even  permission  to  bring  ia  » 
Bill,*  I  am  satisfiea  that  public  opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  necessity 
of  Ecclesiastical  Reform  in  Ireland,  but  as  to  the  character,  the 
fimits,  and  practical  objects  of  that  Reform,  must  accompany  all 
hopeful  parliamentary  effort  to  effect  it,  and  that  until  that  opinion 
is  tormed  and  pronounced,  no  government  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  peril  the  success  of  its  general  policy,  on  what  would  probamy  be 
a  very  thankless  attempt  at  Irish  Church  Legislation. 

We  pass  by  for  the  present  the  plausible,  and  we  doubt  not 
well  considered  and  honestly  believed  arguments  in  the  pages 
jttst  quoted.  Looking  to  the  Bill  itself,  two  considerations  occur 
to  us,  and  we  are  prompted  to  enquire,  first; — is  the  measure 
practicable?  and  secondly: — would  it  be  satisfactory?  It 
would  be  difficult,  we  should  think,  in  the  present  tem|)er  of 
Uie  English  mind,  to  induce  Parliament  to  consent  that  any  fund 
hitherto  applicable  to  the  endowment  of  tlie  Established  Church, 
should  be  aiverted  from  its  present  use  to  the  endowment  of 
other  churches,  and  more  especially  of  our  own.    If  it  be  a  task 


*  "  A  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  make  provision  for  the  increase  and  maintenance 
of  Church  accommodation  for  her  M^esty*B  Subjects  in  IreUnd."  I  did 
not  propose  this  Bill  without  good  advice,  nor  without  being  fuUy  satisfied 
after  many  years  attention  to  the  question,  that  all  attempts  to  induce  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  to  embark,  without  chart  or  compass,  on  the  Sea  of 
Irish  Cbun^  Reform— or  in  any  course  of  deriation  from  the  Settlement 
ef  1829,  would  fail  as  they  had  before  done,  though  made  by  able  and 
eloquent  men,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr  Ward,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne, 
Kr.  Moore.  I  was  met  by  daring  denials  from  Mr.  Napier  of  incontro- 
▼ertible  statistical  ikcts.  It  was  of  little  use  to  expose  as  I  did,  the 
recklessness  of  those  denUls.  I  had  no  effective  Catholic  support,  and 
the  government  would  have  been  less  wary  than  governments  are»  if  it 
had  aUowed  itself  to  be  much  troubled  about  a  matter  which  had  slept 
qaietly  for  some  sessions,  and  about  which,  when  presented  in  a  practical 
bosiaess-like  slmpe,  nobody  seemed  to  care.  It  was  intimated  to  me 
afterwards  that  a  vague  but  wholly  unfounded  impression  prevailed,  that 
the  bin  contained  clauses  to  secure  a  pecuniary  provision  for  the  Catholic 
dcrgy. 
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of  some  difficulty  to  maintain  the  Maynooth  Endowment  from 
the  general  resources  of  the  State,  who  would  have  the  courage 
to  propose  a  Catholic  endowment  out  of  what  has  always  been 
considered  a  purely  Protestant  fund  ?  The  State  raight  possibly 
consent  to  any  other  application  of  the  fund,  how  remote 
soever  from  its  original  purposes ;  but  we  cannot  realize  it  to 
ourselves  that  England  could  ever  be  brought  to  strip  a  Protes- 
tant corporation  of  any  portion  of  its  revenue  in  aid  of  Catholics 
and  of  Catholic  Priests,  as  such.  On  the  part  of  Catholics  ihero- 
fclves,  the  idea,  we  believe,  is  entirely  discountenanced.    They 
would  not  fail  to  consider  an  endowment  of  this  description  as 
involving  a  connexion  with  the  State,  although  it  might  not 
imply  any  actual  dependence.     They  make  no  claim  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Church  property,  for  Church  purposes,  but  they 
certainly  cannot,  without  deep  dishonor,  in  any  way  sanction 
its  enjoyment  by  the  present  occupants.  Their  acceptance  of  any 
portion  would  imply  an  acquiescence  in  the  possession  of  the 
remainder  by  the  Established  Church,  a  thing  which,  although 
they   may  endure,  it  would  be  criminal  in  them  to  approve. 
Looking  upon  Church  property  to  be  held  in  Ireland  by  no  right 
more  sacred  than  the  right  of  the  highway-man,  they  would  be 
answerable  to   conscience  for  compounding  a   felony  did  any 
coni>ideration  induce  them  to  give  a  direct  sanction  to  the 
retention  of  any,  even  the  smallest  portion,  of  the  ancient  Church 
Property  by  its  actual  holders?    It  is  one  thing  to  forbear  the 
prosecution  of  their  own  claim,  and  another  to  admit  the  claim  of 
a  pretendf  r ;  a  claim  too  upon  which  they  might  rightly  charge 
three  hundred  years  of  bloodshed,  confiscation,  disgrace,  enforced 
ignorance  and  its  attendant  barbarism ;  a  claim  which  has  within 
the  last  twenty  years  been  urged  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
still,  by  the  obstruction  of  the  National  System  of  Education ; 
a  claim  which,  while  it  continues  to  be  acknowledged,  depresses 
the  spirit,  lowers  the  character,  tarnishes  the  lionor,  distracts 
the  councils,  and  deadens  the  energies  of  the  nation. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  Sergeant  Shee's  proposal  for 
religious  equality  strangely  inconsistent  with  its  professed  ob- 
ject. It  maintains  and  confirms  the  supremacy  of  the  anti*na- 
tional  institution  over  the  national  Church,  athing,as  we  before 
observed,  to  which  submission  may  be  inevitable,  but  to 
which  it  is  impossible  that  Catholics  could  give  consent.  We 
do  not  allude  to  the  wretched  question  of  precedence  ;  we  lay 
no  claim  to  Lording  or  Gracing  for  our  prelates ;  for  we  may 
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force  a  government  to  pa98  good  laws,  but  we  cannot  force  it 
to  liave  good  taste.  We  epeak  now  of  that  odioas  supremacjr 
which,  ill  defiance  of  troth  and  reason,  is  assigned  by  law  to  the 
Establishment,  when  in  its  favour  tlie  very  existence  of  our 
Church  is  affected  to  be  denied  and  at  most  connived  at.  A 
Aoman  Catholic  religion  is  to  be  sure  acknowledged  foreertain 

Enrposes,  but  according  to  law,  and  even  according  to  the 
iw  as  it  would  be  fixed  by  Sergeant  Shee,  thwe  no  more  exists 
a  Horaan  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  then  there  existsan  Angli« 
can  Church  in  France.     We  need  hardly  say  that  we  here  re- 
strict the  term  Church  to  our  system  of  pastoral  government, 
which  the  3ecular  government  knowing  to  exist,  and  knowing 
to  be  as  legitimate,  ^  vigorous,  as  highly  disciplined,  as  well 
organised,  and  as  firmly  established  as  any  in  tlie  world,  has  the 
incredible    stupidity,    and  tlie  no  less  incredible    insolence 
to  treat  as  non-existent.    To  judge  from  the  statute  book  no 
one  could  tell  that  the  Catholic  population  of  the  Island  lived 
in  towns  and  villages,  that  it  was  occupied  in  steady  and  stay- 
at-home  pursuits,  that  it  consisted  of  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
merchants,  Uirmera  and  labourers,  under  the  spiritual  govern- 
mentof  r^ular  pastors  with  jurisdiction  geographically  limited. 
Yxtr  ought  that  appears  in  the  statute  book  the  bishops  might 
be  gipsy  patriarchs  fixing  their  diocese  wherever  the  camp-kettle 
should  be  slung  for  the  ni{^,and  shifting  it  when  the  hen-roosts 
m  the  neighbourhood  should  cease  to  be  productive.  Dr.  Newman 
^has  somewhere  observed  that  Protestants   reason  as  if  they 
spoke  froma  drawing-room  wii^low  and  tlieir  opponents  were  in  the 
ciiannel.  Certainly  Sergeant  Shee  lifts  up  his  voice  to  the  sublime 
Establishment  as  if  he  and  we  with  him  were  in  the  mire.     He 
introduces  into  his  bill  the  detestable  jargon  of  "  Soman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  or  district,'  and  for  the  better  under- 
standing the  geographical  boundaries  of  the  district,  every 
mortal  parish  in  the  entire  district  is  to  be  enumerated. 

**Tlie  Turk  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this  :" 

and  the  accession  of  this  "  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  or  Bishop 
of  the  Koman  Catholic  diocese  or  district,^'  is  to  be  certified  to 
the  Governmeut  by  tlie  Eoman  Catliolic  visitors  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  It  is  not  suggested  in  virtue  of  what  authority 
the  certificate  of  these  respectable  individuals  is  to  be  the 
title  deed  of  our  prelates,  but  it  is  apparent  that  Sergeant  Shee 
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18  bent  Qpon  hnmoiiring  one  of  the  most  contemptible  littlf- 
nesaes  in  the  English  character  where  so  roach  is  great,  that 
littleness  of  quibbling  which  induced   Englishmen  upon  a 

Jvestiim  of  barren  title  to  drench  with  bitterness  the  few  and  evil 
ays  of  their  great  enemy  in  St.  Helena,  and  to  cover  their  own 
name  with  dishonor  by  the  aJBTectation  of  denying  his.  Tnie 
it  is,  the  learned  Sergeant  practises  some  legal  sleight  of  Land, 
and  sidles  in  with  a  casual  recognition  of  some  Catholic  titles, 
just  as  be  might  oideavour  to  steal  up  ill^al  evidence 
to  a  jury.  But  surdy  it  is  not  this  small  dexterity  that 
can  earn  the  respect  of  honest  Protestants,  or  command  the 
support  of  earnest  Catholics.  Why  not  rely  upon  justice, 
common  right,  plain  reason,  and  good  policy?  Might 
he  not  refer  to  Canada,  and  insist  upon  the  same  measure 
of  justice  for  Ireland  P  In  Canada  there  is  no  Established 
Church  in  the  odious  sense,  and  why  should  there  be  in 
Ireland  more  than  in  Cani^a  ?  In  Canada,  the  status  of  the 
Catholic  clei^  is  acknowledged  without  circumlocution  or 
ordnance  surveys,  or  enumeration  of  parishes.  Why  not  in 
Ireland  P  The  practice  is  attended  with  no  danger  or  incon- 
venience in  Canada ;  why  should  there  be  any  in  Ireland  ? 
The  Canadian  Catholics  enjoy  those  rights  in  consequence  of 
treaty  obligations  with  an  enemy ;  are  the  Irish  to  expect  no 
favour  in  t-he  character  of  Mow-subjects  P  The  Canadians 
fought  gallantly  against  Wolfe,  and  they  are  rewarded  for  their 
gallantry  by  raiffious  equality ;  the  Irish  fought  victoriously 
under  Wolfe,  and  they  are  rewarded  by  inferiority.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  a  Catholic  University  for  Canada  was 
solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  governor,  and  on  what  principle, 
it  mav  be  asked,  should  there  be  one  rule  of  conduct  for 
Canada  and  another  for  Ireland  ?  This  would  be  the  direct, 
the  manly,  the  respectable  and  eventually  the  successful  course. 
We  hope  to  see  it  adopted,  and  not  in  a  tone  of  supplication, 
any  more  than  in  a  tone  of  bluster,  but  in  a  tone  of 
energy,  quietness,  and  determination. 

We  now  return  to  the  introductory  portion  of  Sergeant 
Sheets  book,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  what  heui^es  with 
respect  to  the  Catholic  oath  and  the  obligations  growing  out 
of  it,  is  entitled  to  grave  consideration,  and  that  the  import  of 
the  oath  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  minute  criticism. 
Admitting,  however,  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  the  Catholic 
Member  of  Parliament  biuds  himself  in  no  wav  to  ^stnrb  or 
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weaken  the  Protestant  religioBy  or  to  subvert  ikt  (%iirch 
Establishment,  we  neither  ean  take  from  Sergeant  Shee  what 
logicians  would  call  the  comprehension  of  the  term  Establish- 
ment, nor  can  we  tliiuk  that  any  interference  with  its  eniolu- 
ments  would  amount  to  its  subv^on ;  naj  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  could  be  even  weakened  or  disturbed  by  such. 

In  the  first  place,  our  inquiry  may  limit  itself  to  the 
discovery  of  what  really  consititntes  an  established  religion. 
The  ease  of  Ireland  is  proof  demonstrative,  that  it  need  not  be 
the  rdigion  of  the  people,  and  in  one  view,  a  religion  is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  established,  if  it  be  acknowledged 
by  the  law  as  the  religion  of  the  State*  That  is  the  one 
constituent  idea  of  a  Church  Establishment.  The  State  is  an 
abstraction,  and  so  must  be  its  religion;  but  treating  the 
State  for  the  pur|>oses  of  our  inquiry  as  a  person  or  a  cor- 
poration, it  certainly  may  have  a  religion  without  paying 
tor  it.  The  pauper  who  pavs  nothing  is  as  good  a  Protestant 
as  the  peer  who  pays  his  hundreds ;  ann  if  the  State  paid  nothing 
it  would  not  for  that  be  the  less  Protestant  if  it  insisted 
upon  being  called  so.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  imagine  the  case 
of  a  country,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  might  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  give  its  clergy  State  support,  and  which, 
notwithstanding,  should  feel  so  strongly  upon  matters  of 
religion  as  to  prohibit  the  public  exercise  of  any  form  of 
worship  bat  the  one.  We  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  form  of  worship  so  protected  would  be  regarded  as  an 
established  religion,  although  unsupported  by  the  State,  and 
holding  this  opinion,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  duty  of  a 
Catholic  Member  of  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  Establishment,  is  satisfied  bv  bis  abstaining 
from  the  jMromotion  of  a  formal  severance  between  Church 
and  State,  in  virtue  of  which  the  present  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration called  the  Established  Church,  should  be  declared 
to  be  no  longer  the  religion  of  the  State.  This  we  should 
boU  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Catholic,  even  though  his  vote 
might  not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  income  of  the 
EsSiEiblishment  by  a  groat ;  for  although  the  case  of  an 
Establishment  without  State  support  is  we  believe  imaginary^ 
we  have  religion  amply  endowed  in  Prance  where  the  law 
acknowledges  no  Established  Church.    ^ 

But  we  nave  also  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  purely  local  question,  and  that  such  a  thing  as  an  Irish  Uioicb 
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Establishment  is  utterly  unknown  to  the  law.  It  would  beas 
correct  to  speak  of  a  Yorkshire  Church,  as  of  an  Irish  Church. 
No  one  pretends  that  a  Catholic  is  precluded  by  his  oath  from 
Toting  for  the  consolidation,  the  division  or  the  creation  of 
English  Sees,  or  that  he  is  obliged  to  speculate  upon  the  remote 
tendency  of  any  measure  of  Chnrcli  discipline  that  is  submitted 
to  Parliament.  The  Pope  did  not  conceive  that  he  subverted 
the  French  Church,  when  he  consented  to  a  re-arrangement  of 
its  ancient  divisions,  although  it  involved  the  suppression  of 
numerous  sees,  and  extinguished  the  rights  of  veneraole  bishops. 
If  the  present  Irish  Dioceses  were  by  act  of  Parliament 
reduced  to  one,  and  that  one  annexed  to  the  Diocese  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  with  or  without  an  augmentation  of  salary  to  the 
Bishop  of  that  place,  and  suppose  the  Church  Property  applied 
in  any  manner  tJie  nation  might  think  fit ;  so  long  as  the  stjle 
and  title  of  the  United  Church  should  be  acknowledged  by 
law,  and  its  discipline  maintained,  there  would  in  no  sense  be 
a  subversion  of  the  Establishment,  There  has  already  been  a 
Duke  of  Ireland,  (Robert  De  Vere,)  and  why  not  a  Bishop  of 
Ireland  ?  The  Irish  Protestants  in  communion  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, are  not  half  as  numerous  as  the  Protestants  in  the 
Diocese  of  London,  and  no  one  could  be  heard  to  say  that 
such  a  change,  however  he  might  deprecate  it,  would  amount 
to  a  subversion  of  the  Imperial  Establishment. 

As  to  the  question  of  any  disturbance  or  weakness  in  the 
Establishment  resulting  from  interference  with  what  is  called 
Church  property.  Sergeant  Shee  would  seem  to  insinuate  that 
the  disturbance  and  weakness  would  be  all  upon  our  own  side. 
He  says  we  should  be  inundated  with  unpaid  proselytizers  of  a 
zeal  more  intemperate  because  more  genuine  than  that  of  the 
common  barrators  we  have  to  deal  with  now.  We  are  once 
more  at  a  loss  for  the  learned  gentleman's  premises.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Unitarians  or 
Quakers  are  more  successful  even  in  temporary  corruption  than 
the  people  of  the  Establishment;  they  certainly  are  not  so  pro- 
minent. Indeed  if  we  were  to  push  Sergeant  Sheets  reasoning 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion  by  taking  for  granted  that  the  agents 
of  proselvtism  are  indolent  in  proportion  to  their  affluence, 
we  should  subscribe  to.  pay  them  still  more  largely,  as  degene- 
rate and  falling  states  have  purchased  the  forbearance  of  invaders. 
But  for  our  own  part,  as  we  have  already  said,we  desire  anytlnng 
rather  than  the  subversion  of  the  English  Establisbmeut 
regarded  as  something  distinct  from  that  of  Ireland,  nor  even 
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io  tlie  case  of  Ireland  have  we  aoy  desire  %q  push  tbings  to  au 
extteimtj,  Som?  of  our  cotemporaries  ha,? ^  considerecl  us  as 
speoa]aii?6>  hot  it  oertaiuly  is  our  wish  to  be  as  practical  a» 
posaiblcv  Unlike  our  Enfflisb  &ieQcb»  the  volantariea,  we  iqptply 
the  yduBtary  principle,  hat  Nce  hav^  not  the  faintest  desire  to 
aaaljze  it  or  b^oc^  it  upon  others.  We  make  no  app^  to 
Scriptare,  That  «hwM  be  sp^alative.  In  America,  abolitionists 
and  slijee*  holders  and  slaverbreedeTs  quiet  their  oqnsoienp^  with 
Seriptnre*  If  Catholics  in  this  country  object  to  a  state  fg:)diow^ 
ment  fear  tbemseWes,  that  ia  i^  matter  oi  poUeji  and  they  have 
no  right  to  foroe  their  reluctance  upon  others ;  but  the;  have  a 
distinct  right  to  their  proper  liberties,  to  a  l^al  standing  for 
their  aleigy,  and  to  an;  adjustment  of  the  burthens  of  the  State 
which  they  can  constitutiooally  enforce.  If  the  State  think 
prq>er  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  Church  Establishmfiiit,  it 
IS  an  imperial  oonown)  and  the  eipenses  should  be  bo4r«ys  by 
the  Eopire.  It  will  not  not  do  for  England  to  say»  I  support  my 
branch  of  the  Establishment,  let  Ireland  support  b^r^.  Our 
answer  is,  you  like  your  Establishment,  it  is  your  fancy,  your 
taste,  yoor  weakness,  your  doll,  anything  you  please,  hut  ve 
in  Irdaod  don't  want  it,  we  don't  like  it,  it  don't  serve  us,  it 
don't  avmse  us. 

So  (^  as  Ireku^  is  represented,  whether  b;  ekctpm  or 
noupeleetors,  she  repudiates  an  eslahlishment  for  herself; 
but  Ae  might  perliaps  say,  I  have  to  aome  extent  lost  my 
individuality  in  the  Empire ;  and  the  ^Establishment  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  attached  to  the  countervailing  advantages 
of  the  British  connexion.  The  Established  Church  being  a 
purely  imperial  institution,  there  is  no  reason  why  Ireland 
should  be  burthened  with  the  exclusive  support  of  a  branch 
of  it,  and  that  upon  a  scale  of  the  most  wanton  extravagance, 
anymore  than  that  she  should  pay  out  of  her  provincial  purse,  the 
regiments  of  the  royal  army  that  may  be  stationed  in  Ireland. 
We  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  scruples  or  our  policy  upon 
the  Protestant  clergy.  If  they  prefer  state-payment  let  them 
have  their  preference,  but  let  their  payment  oe  from  imperial 
fiinds  and  upon  a  rational  scale.  We  think  that  a  plan  could  be 
suggested,  which,  without  diminishing  the  funds  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  notably  or  almost  at  all,  and  without  throwing 
nmch  additional  burthen  upon  the  State,  might  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  all  parties,  and  that  with- 
out waiting  for  the  voidance  of  benefices^  an  absolute  and 
18 
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final  change  might  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  single  session. 
The  Consolidated  Fund  taking  upon  itself  the  payment  of  the 
EstablisbedClergynpon  whatever scaleaChurch  reformer  might 
regulate^  conld  recoupe  itself  out  of  the  sale  of  Church  lands 
at  the  full  value,  and  with  a  parliamentary  title — and  also  by 
compelling  the  landholders  to  redeem  the  tithe  rent  charge  for  a 
moderate  composition  as  they  have  at  present  the  option  of 
redeeming  their  crown  and  quit  rents.  The  sum  so  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  would  go  a  large  way 
in  diminishing  the  burthen  justly  thrown  upon  imperial 
resources,  while  every  cause  of  complaint  in  Ireland  might, 
by  the  removal  of  a  few  odious,  although  really  inoperative 
restrictions  from  the  Catholic  clerpy  be  totally  at  an  end,  with- 
out any  approach  to  the  subversion  of  the  Establishment,  or 
any  state  provision  for  the  CathoUc  clergy.  But  under  no 
circumstances  can  this  question  be  allowed  to  sleep.  The 
Establishment  will  not  obtain  easier  terms  by  delay. 
There  are  those  at  work  everywhere,  Protestant  and  CathoUc, 
who  will  not  suffer  it  to  stand.  In  a  certain  sense  they  are 
not  free  agents.  They  obey  the  bent  and  the  current  of  the 
time.  It  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  for  them  to  level 
teli^ous  inequalities,  or  to  speak  modem  English,  or  wear 
mocfern  costume.  Civilization  will  of  its  own  virtue  abolish 
the  present  Establishment  as  effectual  as  it  has  abolished 
judicial  astrology.  Help  who  may,  resist  who  will,  '^  every 
valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
brought  low." 
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No.  XXVI.— JULY,  1867. 
Art.  L— odd  PHASES  IN  LITEBATURE. 

FOURTH  PAPBRk 

Jnnales  T^pograplicay  Norimbergse.  1793. 

From  a  Dissertation  annexed  to  Morgan's  P^9»M?jSrt^a»nicti# 
in  the  quarto  edition  of  1732,  inach  interesting  information 
may  be  eathered  on  the  subject  of  Pamphlets. 

Tlie  derivation  pf  the  word  may  be  found  in  Minsheufa 
Guide  to  Thn^ues,  fql.  1627 ;  in  the  Preface  to  Icon  Libels 
lorum;  Skinnea's  Etym.  Ling.  Angl.  fol.  1671;  and  Spelman's 
GloMaty. 

The  term  Pamphlet,  jor  little  paper  book,  imports  no  re- 
proachful character,  any  more  than  the  word  ^reat  book ; 
)t signifies  a  pasquil,  as  little  as  it  does  a  panegjric  of  itself; 
is  neither  good  nor  bad,  learned  nor  illiterate,  true  nor  false, 
serious  nor  locular,  of  its  own  naked  meaning  or  construction ; 
but  it  is  either  of  them,  according  as  the  subject  makes  the 
distinction.  Thus  we  read  in  Rushworth  of  scurrilous  and 
abusive  pamphlets,  ordered  to  be  burned  in  1647  ;  whilst  the 
Encomium  of  Queen  Emma  is  called  a  Pamphlet,  in  Holinshed. 

Oldy's  states  :-^As  for  the  antiquity  of  pamphlets,  it  is  not 
only  questionable,  whether  the  Art  of  Printing  should  set  a 
bound  to  it,  but  even  the  adoption  of  the  name  itself,  which  yet 
I  take  to  be  more  modem  than  that  Art ;  for  I  look  upon  them 
as  the  eldest  offspring  of  paper,  and  to  claim  the  rignts  of  pri* 
tnogeniiure  even  of  bound  volumes,  however  they  may  be  short* 
er-uved,  and  the  younger  brother  has  so  much  out-grOwn  the 
elder ;  inasmuch  as  arguments  do  now,  and  more  especially  did 
in  the  minority  of  our  erudition,  not  only  so  much  more  rarely 
require  a  larger  compass  than  pamphlets  will  comprise;  but 
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these  being  of  a  more  ready  and  facile,  more  decent  and  sim- 
ple form,  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  more  artless  ages, 
they  seem  to  have  been  preferred  by  our  modest  ancestry  for 
the  communicatioQ  of  their  sentiments,  before  book-writing 
becan»e  a  trade :  and  lucres  or  vanity  let  in  deluges  df  digres- 
sory  learning,  to  swell  up  unwieldy  folios.  Thus  I  find,  not  a 
little  to  the  honor  of  our  subject,  no  less  a  person  than  the  re- 
nowned King  Alfred,  coHecting  Ws  wigc  precepts  and  divine 
sentences,  with  his  own  fioyiad  band,  into'  quaternions  of  leaves 
stitched  together ;'  which  he  would  enlarge  with  additional 
quaternions,  as  occasion  offered :  yet  he  seemed  to  keep  his 
collection  so  much  within  the  Umits  of  a  pamphlet  size  (how- 
ever bound  together  at  last,)  that  he  called  it  by  the  name  of  his 
hand-book,  because  he  made  it  his  constant  companion,  and 
had  it  at  hand  wherever  he  was. 

**  It  is  so  difficult  to  recover  even  any  of  our  first  books  or 
volumes,  which  were  printed  by  William  Caxton,  though  it  is 
certain  be  set  forth  near  half  a  hundred  of  them  in  folio,  that 
it  were  a  wonder  if  bis  pamphlets  should  not  be  quite  lost. 
There  are  more  extant  of  liis  successor  Wynkin  de  Worde's 
printing  in  this  lesser  form,  whereof,  as  great  rarities,  I  have 
seen  both  in  quarto  and  octavo,  though  holding  no  comparison 
probably  with  those  of  his  also,  which  are  destroyed. 

"  The  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament  party  pro- 
duced an  innumerable  quantity  of  these  paper  lanthornsj  as  a 
Wit  of  that  time  called  them,  which,  while  they  illuminated 
the  multitude,  did  not  always  escape  the  flames  themselves. 

"At  this  time  might  be  mentioned  the  restless  John  Lilbum 
and  the  endless  William  Prynne,  who  wrote  in  earnest,  for 
both  bled  in  the  cause.  There  are  near  a  hundred  pamphlets 
written  by  and  concerning  the  first  of  these  authors. — But,  the 
labors  of  the  last  being  unparallele(i,  I  may  here  not  improperly 
observe,  that,  during  the  forty-two  years  he  was  a  writer,  he 
published  above  a  hundred  and  sixty  pamphlets,  besides  several 
thick  bound  volumes  in  quarto  and  folio(,  all  said  to  be  gathered 
into  about  40  tomes,  and  extant  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Library.  I 
think  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  writings  extends  not  in  their 
whole  number  beyond  one  hundred  and  sixty-eigbt  different 
pieces;  but  Anthony  Wood  to  above  one  hundred  and  four- 
score ;  who  also  computes,  be  must  needs  have  composed  at 
the  rate  of  a  sheet  every  day,  from  the  time  that  he  came  to 
man's  estate. 
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''This  partiocdar  ootioe  of  our  most  volamiooas  Pamphleteer 
will  lead  us  to  a  geaeral  review  of  the  numerous  produce  of  the 
press,  daring  that  4;ttrhuleut  series  afuresaid,  whereiu  he  was 
such  a  fruitful  instruoieut,  to  impregnate  the  same  and  pro« 
mote  the  superfcstation  thereof.  For  by  the  grajad  collection 
of  Pamphlets,  which  was  made  by  Tomlinson  the  bookseller, 
from  the  laUer  ead  of  the  y«ar  1640  to  the  beginning  of  1660, 
it  appears  there  were  published  in  that  space  near  thirty 
thoiiaand  several  tracts :  aad  that  these  were  not  the  complete 
isMiB  oi  ihat  period,  there  is  good  presumption,  and  I  beUevev 
proofs  in  being :  notwithstanding^  it  is  enriched  with  near  a 
hundred  manuscripts,  which  nobody  then  (  being  written  on  the 
side  of  Boyah^ts)  would  venture  to  put  in  pnnt ;  the  whole, 
however,  for  it  is  yet  undispersed,  is  progressionally  and  uni<- 
fbrmly  bound,  in  upwards  of  two  thousand  volumes,  of  allsizes* 
The  catalogue,  which  was  taken  by  Marmaduke  Poster,  the 
auctioneer,  consists  of  twelve  volumes  in  folio ;  wherein  every 
piece  has  such  a  punctual  register  and  reference,  that  the 
smallest  even  of  a  single  leaf,  may  be  readily  repaired  to  there-o 
by.  They  weie  collected,  no  doubt,  with  great  assiduity  and 
ex{)ense,  and  not  preserved,  in  those  troublesome  times,  with- 
out greater  danger  and  difficulty ;  the  books  being  often 
shifted  from  place  to  ^aoe  out  of  the  Army's  reach.  And  so 
scarce  were  many  of  these  tracts,  even  at  their  first  publicationy 
that  King  Charles  I.  is  reported  to  have  given  ten  pounds  for 
only  reading  one  of  them  over,  which  he  could  no  where  else 
procure,  at  the  owner's  house  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard. 

^'fiythemanificenoe  of  his  MqjestyGeo.  III.  the  British  Mu- 
seum was  some  years  since  enricned  with  this  most  valuable 
ooHeelion  of  30,000  tracts,  bound  in  2000  volumes;  100, 
chiefly  on  the  King's  side,  were  printed  but  never  published, 
the  whole  was  intended  for  Charles  the  First's  use,  carried  about 
Englimd  as  the  Parliament-army  marched,  kept  in  the  collectors 
warehouses  disguised  as  tables  covered  with  canvas,  and  lo()ged 
last  at  Oxford  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Barlow  till  be  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  They  were  offered  to  tiie  Library  atOxford, 
and  at  length  bought  for  Charles  U.  by  his  stationer  Samuel 
Mearoe,  whose  widow  afterwards  was  obliged  to  dispose  of 
them  byleaveof  the  King,  1684;  but  it  is  believed,  they  contiaued 
unsold  till  his  present  Majesty  bought  them,  of  Mearne's  re- 
pcesentative&  In  a  printed  paper  it  is  said  the  collector  re* 
fused  £4,000  for  them. 
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'^  Out  of  this  immense  collection  Bushworth  furnished  himself 
with  authorities ;  and,  if  the  spirit  of  party  was  not  so  prevalent 
among  them,  we  might  still  look  them  over  with  profit,  but 
they  are  too  much  spoiled  by  the  canting  divinity  of  the  times, 
which  suits  not  the  present  age.  Yet  we  have  not  been  totally 
wanting  in  taste  for  these  ephemerous  productions,  or  of  puN 
chasers  at  an  extravagant  price,  as  Lord  Somers,  who  gave 
more  than  £500  for  Tom  Britton  the  smallcoal  man's  collection 
in  this  way ;  and  Anthony  Collins,  whose  collection  afterwardi 
produced  above  £1800;  encouragement  sufficient  to  induce 
other  collectors  to  gather  what  the  squalls  of  fat«  and  chance 
may  throw  up.** 

Dr.  Francis  Bernard,  who  was  physician  to  King  James  11., 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  well  versed  in  literary  history.  He 
had  the  best  private  collection  of  scarce  and  curious  books  that 
had  been  seen  in  England,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  their  value. 
He  died  Feb.  9,  1697,  in  his  70th  year.  The  Catalogue  of 
his  books,  which  were  sold  by  auction,  is  dated  in  1698.  The 
amount  of  this  Auction  (after  deducting  4s.  in  the  pound, 
which  were  the  expenses  of  the  sale)  was  £1600,  a  large  sum 
in  that  time,  when  the  passion  for  rare  books  was  much  more 
moderate  tlian  it  is  at  present. 

Pamphlets  have  been  the  terror  of  oppression.  Thus  Philip 
the  Second's  wicked  employment,  treacherous  desertion,  and 
barbarous  persecution  of  his  secretary  Antonio  Perez,  upbraids 
him  out  of  that  Author's  Librillo,  through  all  Europe,  to  this 
day.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  has  not  yet  got  clear  of  JBuci^ 
ananas  Detection.  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  cannot  shake  off 
Father  Parson's  Green^oat — George  Duke  of  Buckingham 
will  not  speedily  outstrip  Dr.  Eglisham's  Fore-mnner  of  Be* 
venge.  Nox  was  Oliver  Cromwell  far  from  fulling  himself, 
at  the  pamphlet  which  argued  it  to  be  no  Murder^  lest  it 
should  persuade  others  to  think  so,  and  he  perish  by  ignobler 
hands  than  his  own. 

Oldys  goes  into  a  mass  of  arguments  and  valuable 
information,  but  we  shall  close  with  one  of  his  arguments  in  favor 
of  carefully  preserving  pamphlets : —  "They  stand  in  greater  need 
of  such  care,  than  writings  better  secured  by  their  bulk  and 
bindings  do.  Many  good  old  family  books  are  descended  to 
us,  whose  backs  and  sides  our  careful  grand-sires  buffed  and 
bossed  and  boarded  against  the  teeth  of  time,  or  more  devour- 
ing ignorance,  and  whose  leaves  they  guarded  with  brass^  nay 
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silver  clasps,  against  the  assaults  of  worm  and  weather.  Bat 
these  defenceless  condaits  of  advertisement  are  so  much  more 
obnoxious,  by  reason  of  their  nakedness  and  debility,  to  all 
destructive  casualties,  that  it  is  more  rare  and  difficult  for  want 
of  a  proper  asylum,  to  meet  with  some  tracts  which  have  not 
been  printed  ten  years,  than  with  many  books  which  are  now 
more  than  ten  times  their  age." 

Several  scarce  tracts  have  been  reprinted  and  their  ideal 
value  of  course  lessened,  scarce  tracts  have  at  all  periods  brought 
great  prices,  until  reprinted.  At  the  Auction  of  the  Books  of 
Mr.  Charles  Bernard,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  Queen  Anne,  small 
tracts  brought  from  3  and  4  Guineas  to  £30. 

The  Spaccio  delta  Bcita  Triomfanie,  by  Jordano  Bruno, 
an  Italian  atheist,  is  said  in  the  Spectator,  No.  389,  to  have 
sold  for  £30.  But,  by  a  priced  Catalogue  of  this  sale  once  in  Mr. 
Bindle/s  possession,  it  appears,  that  the  price  actually  given 
for  it  was  twenty-eight ;  it  was  bought  by  Walter  Clavel,  Esq. 
The  same  copy  became  successively  the  property  of  John  Ni- 
chols, of  Joseph  Ames,  of  Sir/  Peter  Thompson,  and  of 
C.  Tutet,  Esq ,  among  whose  books  it  was  sold  oy  auction  at 
Mr.  Gerard's  in  Litchfield-street.  A  catalogue  of  Charles  Ber- 
nard, 1676,  is  in  the  Sloane  collection,  No.  1770;  and  a  let- 
ter says  he  was  not  himself  witty ;  but  he  was  at  least  the  cause 
of  wit  in  others. 

"I  went  to-day,"  says  Swift  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  March 
19,  "to  see  poor  Charles  Bernard's  books ;  and  I  itch  to  lay 
out  nine  or  ten  pounds,  for  some  fine  editions  of  fine  au- 
thors.*' And  on  the  29th  he  adds,  '*  I  walked  to-day  into  the 
City,  and  went  to  see  the  auction  of  poor  Charles  Bernard's 
books.  They  were  in  the  middle  of  the  Physic  books,  so  I 
bought  none ;  and  they  are  so  de^r,  1  believe  I  shall  buy 
none/' 

During  the  first  French  Bevolution,  we  may  consider  that 
the  epoch  of  Pamphlets  and  Caricatures  was  at  its  height. 
Such  in  fact  was  the  state  of  public  fermentation  and  excite- 
ment that  the  journals,  no  matter  how  numerous,  were  insuf- 
fideut  to  assuage  the  morbid  curiosity  of  tlie  people,  and  their 
avidity  for  controversy  either  social  or  political.  The  pamphlet 
had  moreover  the  contemptible  privilege  of  being  published 
under  the  seal  of  secresy,  a  privilege  to  which  the  periodical 
journals  could  not  well  lay  claim. 

It  is  in  this  category  of  clandestine  pamphlets  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  place  the  atrocious  libels  directed  in  such  vast  and 
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disreputable  numbers  against  the  unfortcraate  Marie  Antoinette. 
Tliey  were :  V Auiriehienne  engogueite^  ou rorgieEoyale^  (1 789). 
In  these  dialogues,  composed  by  some  scoundrel  of  the  lowest 
easte^^  and  accompanied  by  engravings  worthy  of  the  subject ; 
the  queen^  the  count  d'Artois^  and  Madame  de  Polignac,  are 
represented  as  abandoning  themselves  to  the  most  wicked 
licentiousness ; — La  Messaline  Frangaue  (1790)  a  libel  agaiust 
the  Queen,  the  Duchess  of  Folignac,  and  the  Princess  d'Henin; 
— La  Concession  de  Mme  de  Pol^naa,  Ussai  kistorique  sur  la 
vie  de  Marie  Antoinette  (Versailles)  chez  la  Montansier ,  hotel  des 
Courtisanes,  1789).  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a 
faint  idea  of  the  unheard-of  licence  of  these  pamphlets,  in  the 
greater  number  of  which  the  unfortunate  affair  of  the  Necklace 
is  revived  and  shamefully  distorted^  prefixing  it  as  a  text  to  the 
BQOst  ignoble  calumnies.  In  one  of  these  libels,  whi^  had  for 
a  title,  Les  ProphSties  Fran^aises^  the  young  Dauphin  is  called 
Faimable  errant  de  Bacchus  ei  de  Messaline.  These  wrtings, 
before  which  the  soul  revolted  in  disgust,  were^  notwithatandmg 
their  obscenity^  sought  after  with  avidity  to  the  first  days  of 
the  Ee volution  of  1 7  89.  A  year  afterwards,  there  was  sold  a  little 
less  publicly  in  Paris,  Le  Bordd  National  sons  tes  auMoces  dt  h 
JReine.  In  1791,  we  met  amongst  the  pamphlets,  £e  BranU 
des  Capucins^  ou  le  mille  ei  unieme  tour  de  Marie  Antoinette^ 
opera  aristocratico  comico  risible  (  ^  Saint  Cloud  de  Flmprimerie 
d^s  Ciairvoants ;  cul-de-sac  des  Recherches.) 

Several  other  revolutionary  pamphlets  were  worthy  to  figoie 
beside  those  we  have  named.  Amongst  them  were  Le  Pare  aux 
Cerfs^  ou  Porffigine  de  P affreux  deficit  par  un  ^l^  patriate  (Parb, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille) :  U audience  des  enfers  dialogue  enire 
M.M.  de  Launay  de  Flesselles^  deSauvigny,  ei  FouUm  (1789);  t 
La  grande  traAison  decouuerte  du  comte  de  Miraieau,  1790, 

*  They  were  attributed  to  a  comedian  named  Mayeur. 

t  In  1790v  at  the  fair  of  Saint  Germain,  some  monnteba^ks  parodied 
the  murders  of  these  rictuns  of  the  14th  of  July ;  the|^  placed  a  bloody 
heart  at  the  end  of  a  sabre,  and  snng : — 

Non,  il  n'est  poitt  de  fete, 
Quand  le  coeur  n'en  est  pas. 

AU  the  pamphlets  published  at  this  time  prove  most  clearly  that 
atrocious  as  the  cruelties  perpetrated  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  were, 
they  in  a  very  few  cases  exceeded  the  atrocities  to  which  the  public  mind 
waa  excited  by  the  enemies  of  Boyal^.  The  harrowing  descriptioos 
presented  to  us  by  Lamar  tine,  by  Carlyle,  and  indeed  by  all  who  have 
written  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  are  but  mere  matteivof-flftct.recitala, 
records  of  what  really  took  place,  nothing  inyented — nothing  too  highly 
colored. 
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A  great  nonber  of  paiuphlets  wexe  dife0ied  against  Christie 
aaify.  One  of  thesei  ie  calecAieme  du  gewpn  Awnain,  published 
in  lZ8d^  was  a  catochiam  of  aibaiav),  »nd:  was  opeajy  sold^  at 
the  same  period  that,  the  govenw^Bt,  arraigned  before  the 
tribonab  the  ahti-teToliitiojiarj  mandates,  of  several  bi$]|ops. 
Dorisg  these  diseussi^as  on  the  civil,  polity  of  th^  olergy  tb«i 
govonuDent  distribated^  and  caused;  to  be  read,  in  a  loud  voiee 
in  the  pablio  ways,  wntiiiga  devoting  pdes^  wh^,  Qpp<3^ed  the 
BevoluiioBary  Government,  to  the  fury  and  vengeaDcq  of  the 
populftoe. 

^'They  distributed  these  writings  (said  the  Marquis  de 
Ferrieires,  itthisMeoioirs,  vol.  11.  p,  210)  to  men  possessing  loud 
and  sonorous  voioesi^  and  a  udent  for  declamation  proportionate 
to  the  grossness  of  the  auditory  for  whom  they  were  destined. 
Tlie  greater  Bamber  of  these  worlds  were  in  dialogues.  The 
ckigy  were  painted  there  ia  the.  iBOst  odious  colors^  to  draw  on 
then  the  eontempit  of  the  people;  their  riches,  their  luxury, 
their  ambition^  were  shown  forth;  the  pourtrayal  of  thase  vices 
rendered  them  the  objects  of  the  most  violent  abuse;  all 
tiiese  intermingled  wtth  some  stories  of  the  most  obscene  nature 
against  monks  and  religious  women  and  even  bishops,  all  suited 
to  dilveit  the  auditory.  The  two  interlocutors^  mounted  on  a 
apecies^f  trestle;  attacked  each  other  reciprocally^  animating  their 
recitals  with  comie  gestures.  We  can  easily  conceive  how 
beastly  those  wore  who  played  Uie  part  of  the  advocate  of  the 
ofergj,  and  how  ea^  was  the  triuuiph  pf  the  adversary  whils 
oombatting  the  weak  arguments  adduced  io.  favor  ojf  the  priests, 
causing  all  the  aaerrimeut  at  I^s  side.^^ 

From  1790»  they  affixed  placards  bearing  in  large  letters 
tikese  words,  Firngt-dnq  millions  h  gagner.  This  was  the 
Buiaber  of  tho  civil  list*^  Xa  July»  1791,  after  the  flight  to 
Yafennea,  they  cried  in  the-  streets  Ln  declc^afion  dti  ci-devant 
Moi  ei  dt  la  ci-devant  Eehe,  and  had  songs  publicly  sung 
agunst  Made  Antoinette.  In  1792,  finally,  libek  were  spread 
in  all  quarters  inciting  with  impunity  the  overthrow  of  the 
iingdofii^  and  the  murder  of  the  King.  Tliese  atrocities  were 
read  openly  and  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  public  thoroughfares, 
OB  the  BCjuares,  in  the  gardens»  and  even  at  the  Tuilleries. . 
Au  erAtor  mounted  on  a  chair,  and  turned  tQiwards  the  pi^pwd 
who  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  hear  him«  declai^^  to  his 
anditoryAftudimprpvised  the  most  vehement  diatribes.  Thefollow- 
ingis  a  passage  from  a  p^o^phlet  entitled  La  Chute  de  I'idole  dee 
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FrangaU,  and  supplied  by  a  witness  whose  testimony  it  wookl 
be  impossible  to  suspect,^  and  who  heard  it  read  in  a 
high  tone  in  the  Toilleries  under  the  windows  of  Louis  XVL, 
during  one  of  the  first  days  of  June^  1 792. 

''  This  monster"  (it  was  to  the  King  he  alluded)  '*  employed 
his  power  and  his  treasures  in  opposing  the  regeneration  of 
the  French  peopb.  A  modem  Charles  IX.,  he  wished  to 
bring  death  and  desolation  into  France.  Oo^  savage;  thy 
crimes  must  have  a  limit.  Damiens  was  less  culpable  than 
thou,  and  he  was  punished  with  the  most  horrible  tortures  for 
having  the  wish  to  free  France  from  a  monster.  And  thou, 
whose  enormities  are  twenty -five  million  of  times  greater,  thou 
art  permitted  to  pass  with  impunity.  But  tremble  tyrants ; 
your  doom  is  not  far  off.''  The  orator  then  read  a  description 
of  all  the  Kings  of  France ;  and  coming  to  Louis  XYI,  thus 
concluded: — "Shall  we  sleep  for  evermore  th^  sleep  of  the 
dead  P  Shall  we  crawl  for  ever  at  the  feet  of  tyrants?  Since 
the  successor  of  so  many  tyrants  has  broken  all  the  bonds  that 
attached  him  to  us^  let  us  trample  under  our  feet  this  spectre 
of  royalty.''  Some  days  after  this,  on  the  20th  of  June,  the 
Toilleries  was  invaded  by  the  people. 

Whilst  the  lists  were  open,  that  is  to  say  until  the  10th 
of  August,  the  royalists  replied  to  the  revolutionary  fire 
of  the  pamphlets  by  violent  attacks.  A  momentary  re* 
action  in  favor  of  the  King  was  manifested  at  the  time  of  the 
revolt  of  the  5th  and  6  th  of  October,  and  the  royalist  party  hurled 
against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Mirabeau,  to  whom  they 
attributed  the  disorders  of  these  days,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Domine  aalvum  foe  regem,  which  owed  to  its  violence  a  cele- 
brity not  merited  by  the  talent  of  the  pamphleteer.  Then 
followed  immediately  in  succession,  Ouvrez  dene  les  yens; — 
L'Jdresse  aux  Provinces  ; — La  vieprivee  et politique  de  Bbm^ 
dinet  la  Fayette,  general  dee  Bleueie^  one  of  the  fifty  pamphlets 
of  the  time  on  this  General  of  one  idea,  who  owed  to  a  con- 
currence of  fortuitous  circumstances  the  chance  of  becoming  a 
celebrity,  and  playing  a  part  in  history,  though  possessed  of 
narrow  genius  and  short-sighted  ability.  La  PamoH  de 
LouisXVI. :  this  was  the  description  of  the  return  fromVarennes; 
Le  comte  rendu  de  la  pritendue  Aeeembtee  Natianale ,-— X01 
plus  courteefoliee  eont  lee  meiUeures. 

*  See  the  Monitor,  du  13th  June,  1792. 
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A  vast  namber  of  these  pamphlets  were  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Civil  List.  Amongst  those  which  they  published 
were:  Lomit  XV L  dans  son  Cabinet; — Les  Dialogues  des 
Holies: — Les  motions  du  Palais'Royal ;  1ml  if  ouvre  gate  la 
bombe  ! — Stus  un  roi,  nous  avions  dn  paini^^Orand  motion 
de$  haUes; — Ah  I  vous  ne  voulez  pas  rendre  vos  comptes;"^ 
Bendez  vos  eompUs,  ei/. Is  camp.  These  latter  pamph- 
lets appKed  to  the  Constitnted  Assembly,  which  terminated 
at  that  time  its  labors^  and  gave  place  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  It  was  rather  strange  to  see  royalty  promoting 
with  all  its  power  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  considerable  section  of  the  left  side  rallied  in 
the  caose  of  order,  and  devoted  themselves,  under  the  guidance 
of  Bamave,  to  sustain  the  monarchy,  promoting  at  great  expense 
the  reunion  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  finally  caused 
the  imprisonm^  of  the  King  and  the  destruction  of  .Royalty. 

Amongst  the  royalist  iKritings  which  fomented  the  trial  of 

Louis  XVI.,    we  may    name  Olympe  de   Oouges^  d^/enseur 

tfficieux  de  Louis  X  VI ;  au  president  de  la  Convention  Natiofi- 

al.     It  was  this  same  Olympe  de  Qouges  who  obtained  by  his 

revolutionary,  enthusiasm  a  sort  of  celebrity,  and  whom  another 

pamphlet,  Les  Trou  Umes^  ou  le  satut  de  la patrie,  conducted 

soon  to  the  scaffold.   Then  we  have  L'Avis  h  la  Convention  sur 

leproces  de  Louis  XVI.  Mon^ie ; — La  Petition  degrdce  et  de 

dimeneepwT  Louis  XVI.  by  Marigni^.    It  is  but  right  that 

we  should    not  foi^et  the   romance  of  Hennet:  OAl   mon 

peuple  que  fai^efail  ?  Nor  the  *^  trag^die-apoth^ose"  on  the 

d»tth  of  the  King,  published  February,  1793,  by  Aignan,  the 

courage  of  which  may  be  lauded  notwithstanding  its  want  of 

talent      Amongst  the  anonymous  pamphlets  on   the   same 

subject,   we  may  note  the  following  : — Vn    vertueux  Fran- 

fats  h  la  Convention  Nationale.      They  had    the   temerity 

even  to  praise  in  it  the  Garde  du  Corps  of  Paris,  and  justify 

the  death  of  Lepelletier; — La  Proclamation  du  Eoi  i  ses 

sufets   rhoUA; — le   Plaidoyer  pbur    Louis  XVL  par  Le 

eUofen  /.  /.  Libert^;  Agonie  et  mart  her6%que  de  Louis  XVL, 

par  viritSj  ehez  Cromwell^  au  Palais  EgaUth.    A  bookseller 

named  Iiaurent  was  arraigned  before  the  revolutionary  tribu-^ 

nal,  in  the  first  davs  of  June,  1793,  for  having  sold  some 

of  these  writings;  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquitted. 

The  22nd  of  April,  1793,  they  announced  publicly  in  the 

Journals  Un  Memoirs  justificattf pour  Louis  aYI. 
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The  temhle  kw  enforced  by  Dnnton  was.  not  yet  admio* 
istered.  Ikit  we  must  not,  however^  suppose  tl^at  eves 
b^ore  the  law  of  the  2l8t  of  September  ih^t^  were  nol 
numerous  victims  amongst  the  royalist  writers  and  book- 
sellers* The  piinter  FrouU^  who  had  printed  La  Relation  des 
vingt^quatre  Aeurei  d'angoUse  qui  aniprSoide  la  niori  de  LquU 
XVI.^  was  coindsmied  to  d«ath  and  executed  The  boobseUer, 
Webert,  for  having  sold  L^Jppel  h  la  poutdriid  sur  leptgemen^ 
diu  Boif  by  the  Benedictine  Galiais,  met  a  siwilwr  fate,  and 
maintained  a  generous  silence  regarding  the  came  of  tbe 
author  wliom  they  required  him  to  betray.  We  will  men- 
tion one  more  :  Le  Martyrs  de  Marie  JnloineUe,  a  tragedy ; 
]je  Dialogue  eutre  nn  maire,  un  cure  ei  un  iowgeois,  (printed 
by  the  friends  of  truth  for  the  eolightenment  of  the  abvsed 
people,  treating  of  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and  the 
destructiou  of  the  u)onarcby^,  second  year  of  discurder  and 
anarchy.)  The  Royalists  thus  spread  amongst  the  people 
pamphlets  and  manu^ript^  which  all  the  aetivity  or  vigilance 
of  the  revolutionary  police  could  not  foresee  or  prevent.  A 
decree  of  the  ^th  of  March^  1794^  commanded  public  aceusatioa 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal : — 

*'  That  information  should  be  given  against  th%  authors  and 
distributors  of  libellous  manuscripts  distributed  m  the  markets 
and  public  ways,  which  are  an  outrage  to  the  digiuty  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  natiomd  represents^ivts/' 

We  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  revolutionaty  pamphlets 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Indeed  it  is  unufeeessary,  aa  any 
reader  interested  in  the  subject  caa  consult,  on  this  point,  tb^ 
Catalogue  Pix^r^court;  it  is  worth  consulting,  for  on  this  point 
a  catalogue  is  almost  a  history. 

"Beside  the  revolutionary  horrous  and  turpitude  were 
placed,^'  says  Kodier,  'Uhe  facetious  and  the  burksqae. 
The  Vaudeville  was  wrapped  up  with  the  bonnet  rouge^  and 
the  rattle  of  folly  was  mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  giulkitine* 
Their  poetry  and  songs  were  furious^  licentioas,  grotesque^ 
shameless.    Their  gaieties  had  the  odour  oi  blood.'** 

As  for  the  pamphlets  under  the  Directory  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  license  and  slavery  through  whieb  the  Press 
had  to  pass,  we  may  form  some  idea  from  tbe  &ct,.  that 
the  restrictions  bearing  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  were 

*  Frefidce  to  the  Catalogue  ?ix4r4kxmrt»  l^  Cb,  NgcUer. 
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Dot  an  imiovatioD  of  the  coBaolar  governiueot,  but  the  simple 
coutinuation  o£  the  direetarial  regulations.  A  little  book  for- 
gotten at  the  present  day,  iei  Memoireji  de  Candide,  by  DeUsle 
de  Sallesv  put  in  relief  in  a  \^ry  piquant  mauner  the  condition 
of  the  presa  under  the  Directorv^.  The  aiuthor  snpposea  a  new 
Candide*  enamoured  with  French  liberty  of  which  ne  had  heard 
wonders;  smitten  with  the  word  Bepablicy  and  the  noble 
maxims  engravenin  tlie  constitatioP)  he  arrives  in  Fraace,^  9sxd 
repairs  to  the  Palace  of  the  Luxeinbonrg^  where  he  is  pre- 
sented to  General  Mouhn3|  oxu^  of  the  five  Directors  of  the 
Eepublic* 

"  You  may  publish  all  you  behold  in  Frauce,"  said  the  general 
to  hini,  "provided  yon  do  not  conspire  «^in:A  the  Government. 
The  press  ia  free  here  ;  none  but  staves  to  mauarchy  fear  piob- 
licity  and  scrutiny/' 

Candida  retired  ddiehted;  he  had  at  length  found  tin's  land 
of  liberty  in  which  he  desired  to  Uve,  and,  as  he  bad  a  wprk  in 
his  portfoho  which  did  not  conspire  against  the  Government^ 
he  hasteited  with  it  to  the  publisher, 

'^  What  I  a  few  philosophical  remarks  on  natural  rigbta* 
morality,  the  first  principles  of  justice?  take  your  bqok^Mou- 
aieur  Candide;  it  would  cause  my  prey's  to  be  seized/'  cried  the 
typographer,  "But  I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  your  remark/' 
says  Candide;  "have  I  written  aught  but  truth?"  "What 
kind  of  truth?"  replied  the  priuter*  ^'l?  it  the  truth  which 
is  the  order  of  the  day  ?  the  truth  whieh  the  Government 
permita  to  he  pr(q)agated?''  "  Have  you  two  kinds  of  truth 
here?'*  cried  the  artless  disqiple  of  Fangloss.  "Tes!  un- 
doubtedly, Citizen  Candide^  if  I  printed  your  book  it  would 
conduct  me  straight  to  ruin,  and  you  to  Sinnamari/' 

The  picture  is  without  doiabt  a  little  overdravin^,  and  we  must 
make  some  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  satire^  but  ajt 
bottom  it  istroo;  and  it  proves^  as  appears  to  us^  that  the  press 
was  not  mux^h  more  free  after  the  1 8  Fructidor  than  it  was  after 
the  18  Bromaire. 

CARiCATOBjea  DUWicG  THB  Bjbyolution. — ^The  motives  whjch 
have  induced  us  to  write  of  the  pamphlets  authorizes  us^  we 
conceive^  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  caricatures  of  the  same 
period.  We  there  discover  tne  saiae passions^  the  same  hatreds^ 
the  same  exaggerations*  The  mind  which  guided  the  pen 
directed  also  the  pencil^  it  was  the  form  merely  of  the  satire 
that  was  changed..   The  first  caricatures  which  we  have  before 
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us  date  from  1789,  and  represent  the  earW  days  of  (he  reunion 
of  the  Constituents.  Here,  you  see  the  cishop  of  Autun  re- 
united to  the  minister  Babaut  Saint  Etienne  and  to  the  Jansenist 
Camus  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  Beligion,  and  delivering 
themselves  hana  and  fool  to  Philosophy.  Next  may  be  seen  a 
design  traced  in  a  totally  diiferent  spirit :  Le  convoi  du  trhs  havi 
ei  irh  puissant  Seigneur  des  A6ue,  mort  en  la  nuit  du  4  mai^ 
1789.  The  "  ahus**  of  the  clergy  was  designed  by  a  mitre  placed 
on  a  pall,  the  "  abus^'  of  the  nobility  by  the  sword,  and  that  uf 
the  cavillers  or  pettifoggers  by  the  lawyer's  square  cap ;  all 
surmounted  by  an  iron  crown.  M.  Necker,  whom  popular 
favor  surrounded  for  some  days  longer,  led  the  mourners  and 
conducted  the  *'  abttif'  to  the  tomb.  This  design  expressed  the 
ardent  and  earnest  hope  of  the  first  days,  when  they  were  still 
ignorant  that  le  Seigneur  des  Abue  is  immortal. 

In  another  series  of  caricatures,  we  behold  men  assisting 
at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  carrying  bloody  heads  at  the  end 
of  their  pikes,  with  this  motto  approving  of  the  murders  of 
Bertier  de  Launay,  Poulon,  Flesselles,  &c.  e'est  ainsi  qu^an  se 
venge  des  traitres.  Another  design  is  entitled,  le  cakulaleur 
pairiote;  it  represented  a  man  reckoning  six  heads  placed  on 
his  desk,  with  those  words :  qui  devingt  6te  six,  rests  quatarze, 
signifying  that  there  remained  still  fourteen  victims  to  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  appease  the  popular  vengeance.  An- 
other caricature  had  for  a  title,  le  Patrouillotisme  chassani 
le  patriotisme  du  Palais  Royal. 

The  picture  may  be  thus  described — The  soldiers,  a  bandage 
over  their  eyes,  groping  in  the  dark,  the  bayonet  in  advance ; 
they  had  on  their  heads  a  species  of  monster  cap  or  mitre 
embroidered  all  over  with  ribbons  and  crosses.  One  of  the 
chiefs  held  a  naked  sword  to  the  breast  of  a  citizen  on  whose 
face  is  the  impress  of  melancholy,  and  who  bears  in  his  hand 
a   book  on    which  is  written  Constitution,  LibertS. 

The  caricatures  on  Louis  the  XVI.  were  innumerable.  One 
represented  him  chained  in  a  cage,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  written  y^  sanctionne  librement.  The  entire  history  of  the 
constitutional  veto  is  in  this  design,  which  evinces  at  the  same 
time  genius  and  historical  truth.  Here  we  have  the  mon- 
arch kept  within  sight  of  his  palace  by  la  Fayette's  guards ; 
here  the  same  king  whom  the  constituents  of  1791  had  placed 
in  their  constitution,  as  one  of  those  useless  images  whose  hour 
had  flitted  by,  and  whom  they  tore  down  on  the  next  day. 

In  another  of  these  engravings,  where  the  ignorance  only 
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eqaalled  the  atrocily,  we  behold  the  family  of  Louis  XYI.  re- 
united at  a  ban^tie^  and  drinking  a  glass  fall  of  the  blood  of 
a  slaoghtered  atiaen.  Then^  ana  a  worthy  companion,  we 
have  the  flight  to  Yarennes  represented  under  this  title^  la 
FamiUe  des  coehon$  rameftee  dans  Pdtable.  In  another  design 
France  is  represented  bv  a  crowd  at  the  base  of  the  bust  of 
Louis  XV L  which  they  have  come  to  overthrow  with  massive 
dubs.  Louis  XYI.  still  reigned  whilst  all  these  designs  were 
hawked  about  and  sold  almost  publicly.  Nor  have  we  been  able 
to  discover  that  any  newspaper  was  seized  or  prosecuted  relative 
to  these  most  revolting  caricatures. 

The  anti-Catholic  caricatures  were  also  very  numerous;  they 
increased,  however,  considerably  when  the  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  civil  constitution  had  aug- 
mented the  hatred  of  the  revolutionists  against  the  clergy. 
"There  might  be  seen,"  relates  Ferri&res  (t.  ILp.210)  '^pre- 
lates represented  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  clothed  iu  all 
the  symbols  of  thdr  dignity,  with  enormous  stomachs,  and  some 
peasants  obliging  them  to  disgorge  sacks  of  louis;  abb<$9  were 
also  shown  forth  in  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  guise. 
These  caricatures,  exposed  in  profusion  on  the  quays,  t&e  boule- 
vards, the  public  promenades,  where  exhibited  to  catch  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  presenting  in  every  form  priests  under  the  vilest 
aspects,  in  order  that  they  might  lose  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  nation.^' 

Amongst  the  fioyalist  caricatures,  one  represented  Louis 
XYI.  seated  in  an  arm  chair  ou  an  eminence,  whence  he 
contemplated  murders,  conflagrations,  and  outrages  of  every 
kind.  The  victims  of  these  atrocities  held  forth  their  arms  to 
the  king  demanding  protection,  whilst  others,  ghastly,  meagre 
and  in  tatters,  cast  themselves  at  his  feet  demanding  work  and 
bread.  A  monster  daubed  with  ink  and  blood  passed  a  chain 
round  the  hands  or  the  King,  who  addressed  these  words  to  the 
unfortunates  who  encompassed  him — 

*^  My  friends,  you  perceive  that  my  hands  are  tied ;  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  succour  you.'' 

Another  caricature  made  allusion  to  the  report  in  which  the 
constituent  Chabroud  had  justified  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for 
having  been  the  instigator  of  the  events  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
of  October.  Chabroud  holds  in  one  hand  some  soap,  and  in 
the  other  a  sponge.  He  is  endeavoring  to  wash  the  Duke's 
face,  who  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  pikes  on  the 
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ends  of  n-hicb  are  bloody  heads.     We  read  belov :  /«#«  ioui 
monsavon^  et  nepeux  vous  blanehir;    les   taoke$  testortstU  ii 
mesure.    In  a  third  design  no  less  characteristic,  we  see  the 
throne  of  Franoe  on  which  is  a  bust  of  Louis  XVL  enctrckd 
by  princes  of  the  blood,  who  defend  it  Against  the  attempts 
nfade  bv  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  seize  it;  he  is  eseorted  by 
brands  armed  with  pikes.     France  is  represented  by  a  woman 
thrown  down  and  crushed  under  the  mins  oCtbe  thmne,  whilst 
Neckei,  Madame de  Stael^aad  some  other  ooastituents^  grouped 
in  a  corner  of  the  tableai;^  smiling  at  the  sight  of  this  disaater 
^are  saying ;  Nous  aurons  deux  ckambres.    The  Prince dcConti 
in  another  corner  is  in  a  profound  sleep.    Another  print  of  the 
commencement  of  1792  is  entitled  le  D^eldelaNntioii.     The 
legend  underneath  indicates  the  subject :  Uair  w  rmd^uciu- 
utit^  la  statue  de  la  Ziderte  ^  foni  ^ous  Pin/luenee  du  S0iid 
royal  H  de  see  t^yons^  im^and  deseepoir  dee  jaoebins.    Tim 
royalist  party,  with  its  hopes  so  frequently  frustrated,  reminded 
us  of  tlie  personage  in  the  comanoe  who  swallowed  every  mor- 
niug  a  chimera  for  his  breakfast.    The  foolish  vapourittg  of 
his  narty  never  exhibited  itself  more  manifestly  than   by  the 
declaration  of  war  in  1792.     We  have  had  akeady  eipeneuce 
of  this  by  its  journals,  to  which  its  prints  bear  equal  testimony. 
One  of  theae  represents  the  assembly  of  the  jaoobius,  where 
they  announce  the  declaration  of  war.     Amongst  felie  assembled 
are  Broglie,  Brissot,  Marat,  Saint  Huruge^  d'Oitl^ans,  Charties, 
Chabot,  Gondoccet,  Carra,  F^io^,  Hmame  de  Stael,  and  the 
famous  Tb^roigne  de  M^ricourt^  making  use  of  a  copy  of  the 
constitution  to  render  a  signal  serrice  to  Matthieu  de  Mont- 
morency.    When  tlie  war  had  commenced,  a  great  number  of 
the  royalist  designs  celebrated  the  first  victories  of  the  enemy. 
One  of  tliese  designs,  divided  into  two  parts,  represented,  on 
one  side  the  volunteers  going  to  tlie  army,  singing,  nous  aliens 
a  la  guerre ;  fa  ira,  fa  ira ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  return  of  the 
volunteers,  some  with  wooden  legs,  others  without  heads  or 
arms,  and  singing;  NousvenonsdeUtguerre,  Mironton,  MiroiUon^ 
Mirontaine;  nousvenons  dela^uerre;  et  fanapas  ete.  These 
symoathies  for  a  stranger,  which  they  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  disguise,  drew  on  the  Boyalists  the  moat  odious 
opinions  from  all  quarters.* 

^  A  few  lines  on  the  English  Caricatures,  published  at  the  period  of  the 
Kevolution  would  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  sentiment  Which  visibly 
prevailed  was  satisfaction  at  seeing  a  kingdom  humUed  wliich  bad  in 
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Newspapers  are  described  thus  io  the  Harleiaa  M8S. : — 
"In  the  dajs  of  King  Uenry  VIIL  we  had  none  that  ever  I 
couM  see^  that  is  to  say,  in  single  sheets,  except  some  invec- 
tives against  the  Pope  and  the  Gharch  of  Borne.  It  is  true 
there  were  several  tracts  wrote  against  Cardinal  "Wolsey ;  bat 
they  were  in  books  in  octavo;  and  several  others  relating  to 
several  matters^  as  about  the  Sacrament^  against  Gardiner,  Bi- 
shop Bonner,  ftc. :  but  these  might  rather  be  called  libels  than 
pamphlets.  These  were  most  printed  beyond  the  Seas.  Only 
one  I  remember,  which  was  '  The  supplication  of  Beggars,' 
wrote  against  the  Friars  Begging,  by  one  Fish. 

"But  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  they  began  to  fly  about  in 
the  City  of  London ;  as  several  Ballads  and  other  Songs  and 
Poems,  as  a  Ballad  of  the  Queen's  being  with  child. 

"And  these,  I  say,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Newspapers. 
In  the  days  oX  Queen  Elizabeth  we  had  several  Papers  printed 
relating  to  the  affairs  in  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France.  And  these  were,  for  the 
most  part,  translations  from  the  Dutch  and  Ffench.  And 
were  Books,  or  Pamphlets  rather,  which,  I  take,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  word  signifieth  to  be  held  in  the  hands  and  quickly 
read. 

**  We  must  come  down  to  the  reign  of  King  James  the  I.  and 
that  towards  the  latter  end,  when  News  began  to  be  in  fashion, 
and  then  if  I  nustake  iioi,  began  the  use  of  Mercury  women ; 
and  they  it  was  that  dkpearsed  them  to  the  Hawker  which  word 
hath  another  signification.  Look  more  in  the  Bellman  of 
liondon. 

''  These  Mercuries  and  Hawkerft  their  business  at  first  was 
to  disperse  Prociamatioiw,  Orders  of  Council,  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  &c.  And  we  may  see  the  humours  of  the  times 
out  of  Ben  Jonson's  Plays.     At  that  time,  News  was  become 

80  great  a  degree  oontribotcd  to  tbe  recent  emancipation  of  the  AmeiScaa 
Colonies.  Some  of  these  caricaiures  bore  the  impress  of  a  spirit  tinged 
^ntk  tbe  most  ferocions  hatred,  which  hwhiot  for  its  excuse,  Uke  France,  the 
^'iolence  of  poUticai  strife.  One  of  thoin  represented  the  arrest  of  Louis 
X  VL  at  Varennes,  and  was  so  base  and  ungenerous  as  to  render  it  impoe- 
sibhe  of  description.  Several  depicted  Louis  XVI.  under  the  aspect  of  a 
tJwirte  and  stuj^  glutton.  In  others,  emigration  is  insulted.  One  of 
tbeae  cancaftores  Against  tbe  egoigrants  is  entiftled,  U  Franee  m  purgeant 
^iit  6  petit  i  U  premier  baron  fuj^rd  passe  U  dMroit,  The  assassinatiott 
of  General  Dillon  was  also  the  subject  of  several  designs.  These  cold- 
4>kx)ded  hatreds  and  this  sanguinafy  pleasantry  sicken  the  heart  S^ 
also  Wright*  England  under  the  House  ^f  Hanover,  2  vols,  Bentlej,  1849. 
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a  great  fashion,  as  may  be  discerned  in  that  plaj,  by  him  wrote, 
entitled,  *  The  Staple  of  News/  and  the  scene  settled  at  the 
West  end  of  St.  PaaVs;  and  wrote  1625. 

'  PenUboyy  Cymbal,  Fition  Tho.  Barber,  Canter. 

In  troth  they  are  dainty  room ;  what  place  is  this  ? 

Cfmbal.    This  is  the  outer  room,  where  mj  clerks  sit^ 

And  keep  their  sides,  the  Register  i*  the  midst ; 

The  Examiner,  he  sits  private  there,  within ; 

And  here  I  have  my  several  rowls  and  fjles 

Of  News  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  pat  up 

Under  their  heads  P.jun.    But  tnose  too  subdivided? 

^mh.    Into  Authenticall,  and  Apocryphall : 

rUton.    Or  News  of  doubtful  credit ;  as  Barbers*  News. 

Cymb.    And   Taylors'    News,    Porters,*    and    Watermen's 

News.' 
Ben  Jonson  here  refers  to  Barbers,'  Taylors,'  and  Smiths' 
News,  for  which  they  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  at  that 
period,  and  some  of  the  Ckaft  are  great  Newsmongers  in  the 
present  day." 

Jonson  continues  liis  happy  description,  throughout  the 
above  Drama,  but  not  so  happily  as  Shakspere  in  his  King 
John^  where  he  has  with  such  effect  blended  the  three  artificers. 

**  I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French^ 
That  were  embatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwa8h*d  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death/ 

We  have  now  a  very  curious  List  of  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
and  Reviews  for  nearly  two  Centuries  {Jrom  1611  /o  1804,)  to 
which  Nichols  adds  at  least  200  more  in  the  eighth  volame 
of  his  AneedoUi.  We  find  some  omissions  in  the  Harleian  MS., 
and  also  in  Mr.  Nicholses  account,  but  they  are  altogether  so 
extensive  in  number  as  to  occupy  too  much  room  for  our  pre- 
sent paper.  We  shall,  therefore,  select  and  confine  our- 
selves to  the  most  interesting  details,  and  notes  respecting 
them,  stating  at  what  period  the  first  Newi^  and  other  JPaperst 
were  issued  from  each  Country :— - 
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The  English  MerctirieB  appeared  in      ...         ...  1588 

The  Merourie  Gallo  Belgici,  1594 

News  from  Spain,  12  pages,  4to.  1611 

News  out  of  Germany,  ...  1612 

Oood  News  from  Florence,    ...  1614 

News  from  Italy,  ...  1618 

News  from  Poland,  ...  1621 

The  German  Intelligencer,     ...  1630 

The  Swedish  Intelliflrencer,    ...  1631 

Warranted  Tidings  from  Ireland,        1641 

Ireland's  True  Diurnal,  ...  ..  ...  1641 

A  Speedy  Post,  or  More  News  from  Hull,       ...  1642 

Mercuries  Aulicus ;  or  News  from  Oxford,     ...  1642 
The  Scotch  Intelligencer  ;  or  the  Weekly  News  from  > 

Scotland  and  the  Court,     ...  J  ^^' 

The  Welch  Mercury,  1643 

Mercuries  Hibernicus,  Printed  at  Bristol,        ...  1644 

Thus  we  have  given  a  selection  of  the  first  Paper  from  each 
countrjr,  from  their  origin,  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  Century. 
The  latter  will  serve  to  show  the  progress  of  the  Periodical 
Press  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  Centory,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  promulgating  News  in  different  parts  of  the  Globe. 
But  there  were  no  less  than  Two-hundred  and  thirty  different 
Papers  published  up  to  that  time,  and  upwards  of  One 
thousand  more  up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  Century.  Many 
notes  and  observations,  upon  those  of  the  olden  time,  claim 
attention,  and  will  be  found  interesting. 

In  a  note  to  TAe  Reader  Ben  Jonson  speaks  of  the  Times 
News  as  a^weekly  cheat  to  draw  money,  which  "  conid  not  be 
fitter  reprehended,  than  in  raising  this  ridiculous  office  of  the 
Staple,  whereiu  the  Age  may  see  her  own  folly,  or  hunger  and 
thirst  after  published  Pamphlets  of  News,  set  out  every  Satur- 
day, but  made  all  at  home,  and  no  syllable  of  truth  in  them; 
than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  disease  in  nature,  or  a 
fouler  scorn  put  upon  the  time.'' 

Oallo-Be^icue  (a  copy  of  which  is  now  amongst  the  King's 
ooUectiQii  in  the  British  Museum)  is  not  a  nmospaper ;  but 
may  with  gfeater  propriety  be  called  The  Annual  Regieter  of 
.  He  limee^  ^  TAe  State  (^Europe.  It  was  originally  compiled 
bj  M.  Jansen,  a  Frisian,  and  was  not  printed  until  the  yenr 
1598,  ten  years  after  ^  Mercwrje,  although  it  dates  the 
commencement  of  itsOICSouninrom  the  same  period.  It 
written  in  Latin,  and  was  printed  in  octavo  at  Cologne,  and 
ornamented  with  a  woodcut  of  Mercury  standing  on  a  Globe 
with  his  usual  attributes.  Thus,  even  if  Gallo  Belgiciie  could 
20 
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be  correctly  termed  a  aewspaper  which  it  caumQi,  TAs  Eng- 
lish Mercuric  would  claim  precedence  by  the  space  of  ten 
years ;  and  Holland  must  consequently  yield  the  credit  of  ori- 
ginality to  Great  Britain.  , 

Of  the  Mercurius  Brilanicus,  published  in  1 643,  ChakncA  says 
that  *'  Marchmont  Needham,  the  versatile  author  of  this  paper, 
was  born  in  \6%0,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  assumed  ail 
colours  of  the  chameleon  during  those  contentious  times ;  and, 
being  discharged  from  writing  public  intelligence  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  in  March,  1660,  was  allowed  to  uve  at  the  Kestora- 
tion";  till  at  length,  says  Anthony  Wood^  ^'  this  most  seditious, 
mutable,  and  reviling  Author  died  suddenly,  in  Devereux  Court, 
in  November,  1678." 

Of  the  Impartial  Intelligencer,  published  in  1648,  Chalmers 
writes : — 

"  In  No.  7  of  this  paper  is  the  first  regular  Advertisement 
which  we  have  met  with.  It  is  from  a  gentleman  of  Candish 
in  Suffolk,  from  whom  two  Horses  had  been  stolen.** 

Of  the  Mercuriue  Caledonivs,  comprising  the  affairs  in  agi- 
tation in  Scotland,  Chalmers  says, 

"  This  paper,  which  was  published  once  a  week  by  a  Society 
of  Stationers  at  Edinburgh,  is  the  earliest  that  occurs  of  SeotcA 
Manufacture ;  each  army,  before  that  period,  having  carried 
with  them  an  English  printer.  Thus  Bbbert  Barker  printed 
at  Newcastle  for  King  Charieain  1689;  and  Christopher  Hig- 
gins,  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  reprinted  at  Leith, 
the  London  Diurnal  ^%ome  Passages  and  Affairs  in  1652,  for 
the  information  of  the  English  soldiers;  and  in  1658  the 
Mercurius  Poliiicus  ;  which  in  1654  was  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgli,  whereit  continued  to  be  published  till  April  11,  1660"  ; 
and  was  then  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Mercurius  Publiens, 

**  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was  compiled  by  a  son  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Orkney,  Thomas  Sydserfe ;  who  now  thought  he  had 
the  wit  to  amuse,  the  knowledge  to  instruct,  aud  tne  address 
to  captivate  the  lovers  of  News  in  ScoUand.  But  he  was  only 
able,  with  all  his  powers,  to  extend  his  publication  to  ten 
numbers,  which  were  very  byal,  verj  illiterate,  and  very  afcc- 
ted.'' 

Tke  Intelligencer^  edited  by  Roger  L^Estrakob,  Esq. 

''  In  August,  1668,  Roger  L'Estrange,  (after  more  than 
twenty  years  spent  in  serving  the  Royal  cause,  naar  «x  of  them 
in  gaols,  and  almost  four  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,) 
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liad  interest  suJBcient  to  obttdn  ^n  appointipAnt  to  a  new  created 
office,  under  the  title  of  ''Surveyor  of  the  Imprimerj  and 
Priatiog  Presses \'  together  with  *' the  sole  licensing  of  all 
hailed?,  ol^arts^  printed  portraitures,  printed  pictures,  books, 
and  papers ;  exeept  books  concerning  common  law,  affairs  of 
state,  heraldry,  titles  of  honors  and  arms,  the  office  of  Eari 
Marsha),  books  of  divinity,  phvsick,  philosophy,  arts  and 
science^,  npd  ^uch  a9  are  granted  to  his  Majestv^s  peculiar 
piant«r;  and  ^^cept  sach  books  as  by  a  late  act  of  parliament 
am  othervise  appointed  to  be  licensed."  He  bad  also  a  grant 
of  ^  all  the  sole  privilege  of  writing,  printing,  and  publishing; 
all  Narratives,  Advertisements,  Mercuries,  Intelligencers,  Dior- 
nals,  and  oUier  books  of  public  intelligence ;  and  printing  all 
Ballads,  Plays,  Maps,  Charts,  Portraitures,  and  Pictures,  not 
previously  printed ;  and  all  Briefs  for  Collections,  Playbills, 
Quacksalvers*  Bills,  Custom  and  Excise  Bills,  Post-office  Bills, 
Creditors  Bills,  and  Tickets  in  England  and  Wales;  with 
power  to  seapch  for  and  seize  unlicensed  and  treasonable,  schis- 
matical  and  seandalous  books  and  papers.  See  also  Bag/ord*0 
CoUeetiotii,  in  Harl.  M8S.  5900,  vol.  i. 

Tie  Ringidi>m  f  I^Ulligencd'  of  the  affairs  in  agitation  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Sbotlaod  contains  m^ny  regular  Adver* 
tisements  of  Books,  and  the  following,  which  Mr.  Nichols 
thought  worth  transcribing :  (1663) 

**  There  h  stolen  abroad  a  most  fake  and  imperfect  copy  of  a  poem^ 
railed  Hudibras  withoot  name  of  either  printer  or  bookseller,  89  6i 
for  so  lame  and  spurious  an  impression.  Tbe  true  and  perfect  edition, 
printed  by  the  Author's  original,  is  sold  by  Richard  Marriott,  under 
St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet-street ;  that  other  nameless  impression 
b  a  cheat,  and  will  but  abuse  the  Buyer  as  weH  as  the  Author,  whose 
poem  deserves  to  have  &llen  into  better  hands."  A  kind  of  Obituary 
found  also  a  place  in  this  paper ;  with  some  account  of  the  Proceed* 
logs  of  Parliament,  and  iti  the  Court  of  Claims ;  alutof  the  Judges 
Circuits,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Lent  Preachers,  &c.  &c.  And  in  No.  8, 
Febenary  ^rd,  notice  is  j^ven  that  The  **  Faculties  ofllce  for  granting 
Licenses  (by  Act  of  Parliament)  to  eat  Flesh  in  any  part  of  England, 
i^  stiU  Ifspt  at  St  Pai^l>  Chm,  near  St.  Pair's  Church  yar^." 

At  Ihif  period  Newspapers  w^e  published  a^  Sd#  each* 
L'Esteanob's  paper  was  superseded  by  TAe  London  Qa^tUf 

which  was  first  pnbUshed  on  the  1st  Febroarj,  1655. 
The  name  OazetU  was  taken  from  a  Newspaper,  first  printed 

at  Venice,  and  sold  for  a  coin  of  that  denomination. — "  Not  ^ 

soli  not  Kgazeif*  says  the  Antiquary,  in  Dodsley^s  Old  Plays ; 

and  "  a  gazet,"  Coryat  tells  us,  "  is  almost  a  penny,  whereof 

ten  do  make  a  livre,  that  is,  nine-pence/' 
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In  the  19th  number  of  254^  Gazette,  September  9,   1C78— 
i$, 

**  A  Resolution  of  the  Lord  Major  and  Alderman,  to  shew  their 
great  care  and  tenderness  of  his  Majesty's  health,  that  two  of  the 
Aldermen  should  daily  wait  upon  him  in  his  bed-chamber  at  Windsor 
durine  his  illness.  In  No.  50,  December  26,  is  this  advertisement: 
— *'  Whereas  on  Thursday  the  18th  instant,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Joha 
Dryden  was  assaulted  and  wounded  in  Rose-street  in  Govent-garden 
by  divers  men  unknown.  If  any  person  shall  make  discovery  of  the 
said  offenders  to  the  said  Mr.  Dryden,  or  to  any  justice  of  peace  for 
the  liberty  of  Westminster,  he  shall  not  only  receive  fifty  pounds, 
which  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  goldsmith,  next 
door  to  Temple  Bar,  for  the  said  purpose ;  but  if  the  discoverer  be 
himself  one  of  the  actors,  he  shall  have  the  fifty  pounds,  without  let- 
ting his  name  be  known,  or  receiving  the  least  trouble  by  any  prose- 
cution." 

In  N.  Thompson's  True  Domestic  Intelligence  for  Sep- 
tember,  30,  1679  it  slates  that, 

**  Mr.  Garraway,  master  of  the  famous  Oofifee-hoose*  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  hath  store  of  good  Cherry-wine ;  and  'tis  said, 
that  the  Black  Cherry  and  other  wild  Cherries  do  yield  good  and 
wholesome  Aquavitses  and  Brandies. — In  some  part  of  Buckingham- 
shire they  are  said  to  have  got  from  the  Canaries  a  sort  of  Barley, 
which  hath  roes  of  Barley  upon  every  ear.  In  some  other  places 
they  have  a  sort  of  Wheat  which  bears  four,  five,  or  six  ears  of  wheat 
upon  every  stalk  ;  but  it  is  not  much  commended**' 

The  following  curious  Article  appears  in  The  True  News 
No.  37,  1679— 

"  A  Project  was  setting  on  foot  for  conveying  of  letters,  notes,  messi* 
ges,amorous  billets,  and  all  bundles  whatsoever,  under  a  pound  weight, 
and  all  sorts  of  writings  (challenges  only  excepted),  to  and  from  any 
part  of  the  city  and  suburbs;  to  which  purpose  the  projectors  have 
taken  a  house  in  Lime-street  for  a  General  Office,  and  have  appointed 
eight  more  stages  in  other  parts  at  a  convenient  distance ;  a  plot, 
if  not  timely  prevented  by  the  Freemen  Porters  of  the  City,  is  like  to 
prove  the  utter  subversion  of  them  and  their  Worshipful  Corpora- 
tion." 

In  IJltf  Mercurius  Librarirts, or  a  faithful  account  of  all  Books 
and  Pamphlets,  No.  Si,  April,  1680,  is  the  following  curious 
article 

''  All  Booksellers  that  approve  of  the  design  of  publishing  this  Cata- 
logue  weekly,  or  once  in  14  days  at  least,  are  desired  to  send  in  to 

•  The  above  well-known  establishment,  still  bears  the  name  of  Garnu 
way's  Coffee -house. 
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one  of  the  Undertakers  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  sheet,  they  woold  have 
in  it,  so  soon  as  published,  that  they  may  be  inserted  in  order  as  they 
come  ont :  their  books  shall  be  delivered  them  back  affain  upon  d^- 
mand.  To  shew  they  design  the  public  advantage  of  the  traoe,  they 
will  expect  but  6d.  for  inserting  any  book;  nor  but  12d.  for  any 
other  advertisement  relating  to  the  trade,  unless  it  be  excesaive  long^" 

In  1682,  Benjamin  Harris  published  Bomestic  InteUi* 
genee,  every  Thursday,  (gratis)  for  the  promotion  of  Trade. 

The  Jocke/a  Inielligencery  or  Weekly  AdvertismenU  of 
Hor9e$  and  Second-hand  Coaches,  to  be  Bought  or  Sold; 
charged  One  Shilling  for  the  Notification  of  Sale  of  a  Horse  or 
Coach;  and  Six-pence  for  the  Renewal.  (1683) 

Weekly  Memorials,  or  accounts  of  Books  lately  set  forth 
with  other  accounts  relating  to  Learning  by  Authority,  No.  1. 
Jan.  19.,  1618 — 9 — ^This  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  an  English 
Review. — The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  began  a  few  months  earlier. 
An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Estates 
of  Scotland  \  with  Licence.  Published  by  Richard  Chiswell, 
at  the  Rose  and  Crown  in  St.  Paiil's Church-yard,  No.  1,  March 
25,  1689. 

This  paper,  printed  on  a  folio  half-sheet,  was  continued  by 
Richard  Baldwin  till  October,  1690;  and,  together  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  contained  news  and  advertise- 
ments. When  the  Revolution  had  been  accomplished  in  Scot- 
landy  this  paper  seems  to  have  ceased  in  England. 
The  London  Mercury,  1691. 
The  sixth  and  seventh  numbers  of  Ibis  paper  were  ornamented 
with  a  curious  wood-cut,  representing  an  owl  perched  on  a 
raven,  with  the  words  "  Par  pari,  or  Birds  of  a  Feather.*' 
(Doubtless  a  hit  on  Dunton.) 

By  an  advertifiement  in  The  Athenian  Gazette,  dated,  8, 
Feb.,  1696,  it  appears,  that  the  coffee-houses  of  London  had 
tben,  (exclusive  of  the  Foles  of  Parliament  every  day,)  nine 
Newspapers  every  week. 

Bawk's  News  Better j  [on  a  type  to  imitate  Writing,"]  No.  1, 
Aug.  4,  1696. 

"  This  letter  will  be  done  upon  good  writing-paper,  and  blank 
space  left,  that  anv  gentleman  may  write  his  own  private  busi- 
ness. It  does  undoubtedly  exceed  the  best  of  the  written  news, 
contains  double  the  quantity,  is  read  with  abundance  more 
ease  and  pleasure,  and  will  be  useful  to  improve  the  younger 
sort  in  writing  a  curious  hand." 
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I%e  BOinhurgk  G^giitu,  printed  by  JuaU  WttWB,  No.  1, 
feh.  28,  lfi99.  Watson  was  Author  of  TAb  StHary  cf 
Printing^  and  for  several  years,  the  great  news-monger  of 
Scotland,  as  Butter  had  been  during  a  prior  age.  In  1699, 
after  having  poblisbed  41  noBibeffs,  he  transferred  Tie  Edim- 
burgk  Gazette  toJohn  Eeid. 

The  last  paper  published  in  London,  in  the  17  th  Century, 
was  The  WeeMy  Comedy ^^  as  it  is  daily  acted  at  most  Coffee- 
Houses  in  London ;  it  commenced  on  the  4th  of  May,  1699.  ^ 

Having  thus  closed  with  an  outline  of  some  of  the  eccentri- 
cities of  the  times,  we  shall  merely  state  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1700,  were  ushered  in  some  papers  of  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary a  character ;  the  following  are  the  three  first  spem- 
mens, 

"The  Dutch  Prophet;  or,  the  Devil  of  a  CJonjurer;  No.  1, 
being  infallible  Predictions  of  what  shall  happen  in  and  about 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  Peter  Nicholas  Van- 
grin,  late  Superior  of  the  College  of  Lapland  Witches,  and 
Chief  Negromancer  to  the  Dutch  at  Japan :  to  be  continued 
weekly.'' (1700) 

"  The  Merry  Mercury ;  or,  a  Farce  of  Fools,  No.  1,  Nov.  29, 
1700." 

"  The  Infallible  Astrologer,  1700." 

To  these  whimsies  may  be  added  the  Fjmng  Post,  the  JRir* 
thing  Chronicle^  the  Halfpenny  Journal^  T?he  Penny  Po9i^  The 
Growler^  or  Diogenes  robbed  of  his  Tub,  The  B<dM  of  Giltai^ 
or  Healer  of  Divisions.  The  Monthly  IFeatherVnipeT ;  "  being 
some  baroscopical  Discoveries  from  what  part  or  parts  of  thi 
compass  the  wind  may  be  likely  to  blow ;  with  what  other 
sorts  and  alteration  of  the  weather  may  be  expected  every  day 
and  night.*' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  18th  Century,  Advertisements 
were  inserted  in  the  Observator  Reformed — Eight  lines  fot  one 
shilling ! 

Thd  following  excellent  plan  was  adopted  in  The  Qmmiry 
Gentleman's  Courant,  on  Saturday,  October,  6^  1706. 

*l  This  paper  the  Proprietors  are  pleased  to  give  away  on  this  day 
only,  that  the  design  may  be  the  better  known,  and  the  sale  encour- 
aged as  it  deserves.  ^Among  the  crowd  of  newspapers  that  come  ont 
weekly,  it  is  hoped  this  may  find  as  ftivorable  a  receptioik  as  any, 
when  its  usefulness  is  riffhtly  considered  ;  for  here  the  reader  b  not 
only  diverted  with  a  faithful  register  of  the  most  remarkable  and  mo- 
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iMfiterf  tfAasMtioM  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  occui"  td  our 
koowled^a  in  a  week's  time;  hot  alto  with  % gnographical  description 
of  tha  most  material  places  mentioned  in  ever/  article  of  hews } 
wherebj  he  is  freed  the  t^ouble  of  looking  into  maps  or  books  of  geo- 
graphj  for  his  information,  and  his  reading  is  rendered  easy,  profit- 
able, and  pleasant.  Besides  this  advantage,  there  are  others  to  be 
eonaidered  for  its  recommendation  ;  for,  as  this  paper  contains  all 
that  ia  of  moment  in  all  other  newspapers  that  are  published  every 
week  (which  manj  gentlemen  and  others  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  or  perusing,  either  because  of  their  distance  from  this  Citv,  of 
London,  or  the  emergency  of  their  private  affairs,  or  by  reason  of  the 
charge  of  the  several  newspapers  and  postage,  which  is  very  consider- 
able) ;  so  it  is  hoped  many  gentlemen  will  encourage  this  so  useful  a 
design,  since  no  one  can  read  but  must  understand,  it  being  suited 
i^r  the  meanest  capacities'  improvement  and  satisfaction,  by  obliging 
their  friends  in  the  country  with  it,  the  charge  being  no  more  than 
td,  per  paper.  And  as  promotion  of  trade  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  he  encouraged,  advertisements  will  be  taken  in  by  the  publisher 
hereof  at  2d.  per  line." 

The  following  ^Anecdote  of  Abel  Boyer,  author  of  the  French 
Grammar,  French  Dictionary^  &c.,  appears  in  his  oase^  right 
and  title,  in  writing  of  the  True  Postboy,  a  Newspaper  pub- 
Uabed  in  170&.     lie  observes, 

**  All  gentlemen,  shop-keepers,  coffee-men,  and  others,  who  will 
tbiak  fit  to  continue  the  tme  Post-Bov  by  A.  Boyer,  are  desired  to 
give  particukr  directions  about  it  to  the  Hawkers  that  serve  them  ; 
because  Mr.  Roper  uses  all  mean  endeavours  to  hinder  its  being  dis. 
persed.  Hr.  Bo  per,  in  particular,  ought  gratefuJW  to  reflect,  that 
Mr.  Boyer  has  written  for  him, '  The  History  of  STiaff  William.*  in 
three  vohunes ;  *  Seven  VoUune»  of  the  Queen's  Annals  }  aome  other 
books ;  and  the  Poat-Boy  for  foar  years ;  by  all  which  he  has  got 
considerable  sums  of  money." 

The  BrUUh  Mercury,  No.  1,  March  27,  1710. 

This  paper  was  established  by  the  first  projectors  of  The  Sun 
Fire  Oficd;  wbo  appeared  to  have  then  lately  purchased  the 
interest  of  a  preeeding  office  which  had  been  managed  by  Mr. 
Povey. — "  In  a  few  days/*  they  state,  ''  the  Company's  Poli- 
4aes  will  be  ready,  and  delivered  gratis  to  all  persons  who  had 
subscribed  to  the  Exchange-house  Tire-office,  and  continue  to 
insure  their  house  or  goods  from  loss  by  fire  with  the  Company 
of  London  Insorers,  they  only  paying  their  quarterage  as  usual.  * 
— ^The  top  of  the  paper  is  ornamented  with  a  bold  Sun,  resem- 
bling the  present  badge  of  the  Sun-fire  office.— At  No,  38  they 
added  the  figare  of  Mercury. 

The  BrUiii  Mercury^  No.  12,  October  84,  1710,  contains 
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a  catalogue  of  the  Newspapers  pnblisbed  in  LondoB  on  eaeb 
day  of  the  week  ;  the  numbers  were — on  Monday  6,  on  Tues- 
day 12,  on  Wednesday  6,  on  Thursday  12,  on  Friday  6,  on 
Saturday  18,  in  all  55 ;  two  or  three  being  published  daily,  and 
most  of  the  others  on  alternate  days. 

The  British  Mercury  was  published  by  the  Company  of  the 
Fire-office  in  Threadneedle-street,  August  2, 1 7 12.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  on  the  80th  of  July,  1712,  No.  869,  of  the 
above  paper  was  published,  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
scries  occasioned  by 

"  The  Stamp  Duty,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  Aug.,  171*2,  on 
all    *  printed  single  (sheets  and  half-sheets,*  which  was  extended  to  a 
sheet  and  a  half;  and  contains  an  introductory  history  of  News- 
papers ;  some  extracts  of  which  will  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  pre- 
sent article :      '  It  does  not  appear  that  this  method  of  spreaoi^g 
news  in  print  was  much  in  use  before  the  reign  of  King  Charles  L; 
and  even  then  it  bad  its  beginning  with   those  calamities  which   in- 
volved tbe  whole  nation,  and,  no  doubt,  contributed  much  towards 
them.     The  Rebellion  then  set  all  the  presses  at  liberty  ;  and  the  two 
contending  narties  attacked  one  another  as  fiercely  in  paper  as  thej 
did  in  the  field.  Mereuriun  PoHtUms,  Mercurius  AttMcus,  inteUigencen, 
and  many  more  under  several  denominations,  flew  about  in  the  eitiet 
and  towns,  as  the  bullets  did  in  the  open  country.    The  Restoration, 
bringing  back  the  blessing  of  peace,  tor  a  time  put  a  period  to  that 
distemper,  suppressing  that  nirious  run  of  news  and  slander.     The 
famous  Mudaman  was  then  the  only  news-monger,  supplying  the  Na- 
tion with  some  intelligence,  as  to  public  affairs,  by  written  letters. 
This  furnished  him  with  a  plentiful  maintenance,  and  satisfied  the 
then  less  curious  people  ;   nothing  of  that  nature  being  yet  in  print, 
except,  I  think,  for  some  time,  a  sinele  paper,  by  the  name  of  an  /ji- 
teUigence.     In  the  year  1655,  Tfte  Zondon  Oazette,  published  by  au- 
thority, first  appeared  in  the  world,  and  continued  the  only  paper 
of  that  sort;  till,  about  1677  or  1678,  the  old  ferment  beginning  to 
work  up  again  in  the  nation,  those  who  desired  to  increase  it  again 
revived  the  dormant  practice  of  alarming  the  multitude  by  the  help 
of  the  press,  wherein  they  were  not  disi^pointed  of  their  expected  suc- 
cess.      Kinff  Charles  II.   having,  in  some  measure,  allayed  those 
storms,  a  suitable  stop  was  put  to  that  exorbitant  liberty  of  printing. 
The  Oazette  again  became  the  most  regarded,  and,   as  I  take  it,  the 
only  news  in  vogue  ;  and  so  held  on  during  the  remaining  part  of 
that  Prince's  reign  and  the  beginning  of  his  successor's.    Some  time 
before  the  Revolution,  the  press  was  again  set  to  work ;  and  sneb  a 
furious  itch  of  novelty  has  ever  since  been  the  epidemical  distemper, 
that  it  has  proved  fatal  to  many  families  ;  the  meanest  of  shopkeepers 
and  handicrafts  spending  whole  days  in  coffee-houses,  to  hear  news 
and  talk  politicks,    whilst  their  wives  and  children  wanted  bread  at 
home ;  and,   their  business  being  neglected,   they  were  themselves  at 
length  thrust  into  gaols,   or  forced  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  army. 
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Hence  sprung:' that  inandation  of  Postmen^  PostboySt  Evening  Posts, 
SupphmsntB,  Daily  Courants,  Protestant  Pohtboys,  amounting  to  21 
ever r  week*  besides  roanj  more  which  have  not  sur?ived  to  this  time ; 
and  besides  the  Gazette  which  has  the  sanction  of  public  authorttj  i 
and  this  Mercury^  onlj  intended  for  and  delivered  to  those  persons 
whose  goods  or  houses  are  insured  by  the  Sun  Fire-office.  Yet  has 
not  all  this  varietr  been  sufficient  to  satiate  the  immoderate  appetite 
of  uitdligence»  without  ransacking  France,  Holland,  and  Flanders^ 
whence  the  foreigpa  mails  duly  furnish  us  with  the  Oaxettes  or  Couranis 
of  Paris,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Amsterdam.  Hague,  Rotter oam,  Ley* 
den,  and  some  others  not  so  common,  besides  the  French  and  Hol- 
land Oazettes-a-Us^Main,  The  new  duty  imposed  on  printed  single 
sheets  and  half-sheets  will  doubtless  somewhat  lessen  the  number  of 
English  newswapers ;  and  a  peace  may  perhaps  be  fatal  to  such  as  sur» 
vive  the  first  blow— However,  this  Mercury  may,  in  all  likelihood, 
subsist  after  the  suppression  of  the  others  above-mentioned,  because, 
baviog  never  been  designed  for  nor  exposed  to  common  sale,  its  being 
does  not  so  much  depend  on  chance  and  the  inconstant  humour  of 
the  multitude.  It  is  to  be  believed  there  will  be  insurinff  as  long  as 
there  are  roods  and  houses  to  insure ;  and  this  Office  naving  met 
with  sufficient  encouragement,  not  to  ouestion  its  establishment,  the 
Mercury,  which  stands  upon  the  same  foundation,  may  well  promise 
itself  a  continuance/* 

Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  thus  notices  the  Stamp-daty  : 
"  Grub-Mtreei  has  but  ten  days  to  live ;  then  an  act  of  parliar 
ment  takes  place  that  ruins  it,  by  taxing  every  half-sheet  a 
halfpenny.*'  Journal  to  Stella,  July  9,  1712.—"  Do  you  know 
that  Grub-9treet  is  dead  and  gone  last  week  P.  No  more  ghosts 
or  murders  now  for  love  or  money.  I  plied  it  close  the  last  fort- 
night, and  published  at  least  seven  papers  of  my  own,  besides 
some  of  other  people's ;  but  now  every  single  kalf-aheet  pays  a 
halfpenny  to  the  Queen.  The  Observator  is  fallen ;  the  Med^ 
leys  are  jumbled  together  with  the  Flying  Post ;  the  Examiner 
is  deadly  sick;  the  Spectator  keeps  up,  and  doubles  its  price; 
I  know  not  how  long  it  will  hold.  Have  you  seen  the  red 
siamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ?  Methinks  the  stamping 
is  worth  a  halfpenny.''  Ibid.  Aug.  7,  1712.  The  duty  first 
took  place  Aug.  12,  1712 ;  and  on  the  same  day  in  the  year 
1789  was  increased  to  two-P£NC£. 

On  the  18th  May,  1718— -254^  Reconciler  published  two 
papers  at  once  (a  sheet  and  a  half)  to  evade  the  Stamp  Duty. 

The  ^if^ica/ ^^i«^  was  published  in  1717,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Sun  Fire  Office ;  it  was  an  excellent  paper,  and 
continued  till  1738. 

Cbalmsbs  observes,  that  it  may  gratify  our  national  pride 
to  behold,  that  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  pru- 
dence of  Burleigh,  we  owe  the  Introduction  of  Newspajters, 
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the  First  of  which  was  called  Th$  Engliii  Mtreurie,  and 
waa  printed  during  the  Spanish  Armada^  and  ia  atill  preserved 
in  the  Brittsb  Mnseom,  being  dated  Stud  July,  1558;  from 
1558  to  1662,  few  of  these  publications  appeared;  but  the 
Victories  of  Qustavus  Adolphus  having  excited  the  ouriositj  of 
oar  countrymen^  a  Weekly  Paper  called  TA^  Newi  of  U^ 
preuni  Weei,  was  printed.  After  some  timH  this  was  coa^ 
tinued  under  another  title^  and  ultimately  it  was  succeeded  by 
the  German  and  Sweduk  IntetUgencer.  These  papers  wets 
originally  issued  in  the  shape  of  Pamphlets,  and  continued  to 
1661— Koger  L'Estrange,  published— 2%^  Public  InUUigen- 
^ir  in  the  present  shape  of  Newspapers*  The  Ixmdon  GaiiiU 
was  published  in  1665,  under  the  title  of  0:tfard  Oazeite,  it 
having  been  printed  at  Oxford  during  a  Session  of  Parliament 
held  there  on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  London,  and 
from  this  period  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  progression  and  in- 
crease of  these  interesteng  vehicles  of  information.  From  1661 
to  1668,  no  less  than  70  Papers  were  published  under  different 
titles;  after  the  Revolution  the  Orange  Intelligencer  appeared, 
and  thence  to  1692,  there  were  26  different  others  brought  for- 
ward. From  an  Advertisement  in  the  Athenian  Oazeite  of 
1696,  it  appears  that  the  Coffee-Houses  in  London  were  then 
supplied  with  9  papers  every  week,  exclusive  of  votes  of  Parlia- 
ments, but  there  is  no  mention  of  any  one  printed  daily. 
Nineteen  papers  were  published  in  1710.  The  Londim  Cou' 
rant  was  a  daily  paper  in  1724;  and  there  were  S  daily,  6 
weekly,  and  8  new  Evening  papers  every  week.  Li  1712,  the 
number  of  copies  issued  in  England  amounted  to  15,005,760. 
The  total  number  of  separate  papers  published  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  1808,  was  215. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne^s  Scrap- 
book  states, 

'*  It  is  not  generally  known  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Anne 
London  first  *'  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  news-paper  every  day  ;*' 
that,  in  1709  there  was  (?fi«  daily-paper,  ana  seventeen  oilxet 
papers ;  that,  in  1724  three  daily  papers  were  published,  and 
eighteen  other  papers;  that,  in  175S  the  number  of  news-papers 
sold  in  all  England,  according  to  an  average  of  three  years  pre- 
cedintr,  was  7,411,757 ;  that  at  the  close  of  the  late  reign  in  1 760, 
it  wa8'9,404,790 ;  that,  in  1790,  it  was  14,085,689 ;  in  1791, 
it  was  14,7  94,1 53;  and  in  1792,it  was  15,005,760.  Thisforms 
such  a  phenomenon  of  curiosity  political  and  literary,  of  riches 
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miirenally  diffused,  and  of  enquiry  universally  awake,  as  has 
loi  been  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world/' 

Upwards  of  Fi?e  hundred  different  Newspapers  and  other 
psriodieab,werepiblished  donng  the  Eighteenth  Century,  under 
inch  a  variety  of  beads  and  titles,  that  a  concise  Dictionary  of 
them  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  or  to  the  future 
Projector,  who  in  coining  a  title — without  having  seen  the  fol- 
lowing list — will  on  perusing  it,  find  that  theife  is  scarcely  any 
thing  '*  New  Under  the  Sun'' — for  we  have  had  in  various 
forms  the^-« 

Adventurer,  Advertiser,  Advocate,  AlbioD,  Atlas,  Apollo,  Aurora, 
Babler,  Bachelor,  Benefactor,  Briton,  Censor,  Champion,  Chronicle, 
Citiieni  Connoisseur,  Correspondent,  Conrant,  Conner,  Craftsman, 
Critic,  Dazzler,  Diary, Director,  Doctor,  Examiner,  Flapper,  Free- 
holder, Freethinker,  Gasette,  Qaseteer,  Olobe,  Qrowler,  Grumbler, 
Guardian,  Herald,  Idler,  Inquisitor,  Infbrmer,  Intelligencer,  In- 
•peot(»r>  Ledger,  Looker-on,  Lover,  Lounger,  Miul,  Medlej,  Mercury, 
Mirror,  Moderator,  Monitor,  News,  News-letter,  Observer,  Old  Maid 
Olio,  Oracle,  Overseer,  Packet,  Parrot,  Patriciau,  Patriot,  Peeper, 
PhflBDix,  Pilot,  Plain-dealer,  Plebian,  Post  Angel,  Post  Boy,  Post 
Man,  Prailer,  Projector,  Prompter,  Rambler,  Reader,  Reconciler, 
Register,  Remembrancer,  Repository,  Reprisal,  Review,  Rhapso* 
diet,  Scoui^e,  Spectator,  Specnlator,  6pv>  Standard,  Student, 
Star,  Sun,  *rime8.  Telegraph,  Tatler,  Test,  Templer,  Tory,  A^isiter, 
Volunteer,  Wanderer,  and  the  World. 

We  are  unwilling  to  extend  this  paper  by  entering  on  other 
phases  connected  with  this  subject^  bat  in  our  next  number 
we  shall^  &om  very  many  sources,  place  before  our  readers  a 
variety  of  most  instructive  and  most  interesting  facts  bearing 
upon  the  topics  of  this  present  paper.  Our  notes  for  these 
our  papers  were  made  at  various  times,  in  many  libraries,  and 
from  many  books;  we  collected  them,  and  we  print  them, 
because  we  believe  with  Johnson  that  "  He  who  collects  is 
laudably  employed  :  for  though  he  exerts  uo  great  talents  in 
the  work,  he  facilitates  the  progress  of  others  -,  and  by  making 
that  easy  of  attainment  whicn  is  already  written,  msy  give 
acme  mind,  more  vigorous,  or  more  adventurous  than  his  own, 
leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  original  ideas.^  * 

*  For  the  first,  second  and  third  papers  of  this  flerife*  see  Ie»b 
QuABTSELY  R&vzBW,  Vol.  VI.,  No.  ^,  p.  480,  No.  24,  p.  647. 
Vol.  VII.,  No.  36,  p.  1.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  antiquity  of 
"  The  English  Merouri^"  has  been  disputed,  and  Disraeli  appears 
to  think  it  a  forgery  of  Birch's. 


Art.  II.— attorneys  AND    THEIR    EDUCATION. 

Report  on  Legal  Education^  Printed  by  Order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  March,  1850. 

That  every  man  is  acquainted  with  the  law  is  a  fiction  at 
imaginative  and  fantastic  as  the  existence  of  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe:  that  every  professor  of  the  law  is  also  learned  in  the 
law — the  sad  experience  \)f  many  of  our  readers  will  probablj 
prompt  them  to  deny.  The  truth  is,  that  while  in  every  dtj, 
town,  and  village  of  the  empire  we  meet  with  persons,  whose 
constant  theme  of  sorrow  is  the  loss  of  property,  of  credit,  of  po- 
sition, by  the  dishonesty  or  incompetency  of  the  legal  advisers, 
no  one  appears  to  think  it  necessary  or  prudent  to  enquire  into 
the  sources  of  such  complaints,  and  to  ascertain  if  their  frequencj 
be  at  all  attributable  to  the  system  pui-sued  in  training  our 
lawvers* 

We  intend  to  confine  the  observations  we  ate  about  to  mike 
upon  this  subject,  to  what  may  be  termed  the  lowest  estate 
of  the  profesi^ion  of  the  law,  that  most  important,  and  very 
numerous  body,  the  Solicitors  and  Attorneys. 

If  the  profession  of  the  attorney  be  more  practical  in  its 
details,  and  less  conversant  with  the  science  of  the  law  than 
that  of  the  barrister,  the  public  have  even  a  greater  interest 
in  the  characters,  capabilities,  and  acquirement  of  its  members, 
and  of  being  assured  of  finding  them  honorable,  skilful,  and 
intelligent. 

♦  We  are  well  aware  that  no  scheme  of  supervision  or  selection, 
however  extended  or  accurate,  can  succeed  in  excluding  entirely 
from  this  or  any  other  profession  persons  of  bad  or  indifferent 
character ;  frequently  these  dispositions  are  not  developed  where 
the  opportunities  or  temptations  are  presented,  and  in  most  cases 
the  age  at  which  the  candidate  seeks  admission  into  the  pro- 
fession is  too  little  advanced  to  enable  the  most  observing  to 
decide  confidently  on  the  future  development  of  the  mind.  We 
do  not  therefore  expect  too  much  in  this  respect,  but  we 
certainly  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  present  system,  in  which 
no  precaution  whatever  is  taken  to  protect  the  public  against 
actual  ignorance  in  the  practitioners. 

In  a  country  in  which  all  matters  relating  to  the  acquisition 
and  security  of  property  are  matters  in  which  people  of  all  ranks 
maiiilcst  so  drop  an  intercjit,  the  general  indiflerence  to  the 
training  of  this  important  profession  is  indeed  amazing 
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With  US,  when  a  man  falls  sick,  and  is  led  to  consider  his 
life  in  danger,  his  first  and  Qiost  anxious  thoughts  are  turned 
towards  the    state  of   his    worldly    circumstances,  and  the 
position  in  which  his'  family  will  be  placed  after  his   decease. 
The   acquisition  of  wealth  in  a  commercial  country  like  this 
forms  indeed  the  principal  aim  of  each  man's  existence^  and  most 
men  engaged  in  the  pursuit  would  at  any  time  prefer  to  give 
op  life  rather  than  part  with  their  hardly  earned  gains.     Not 
that  in  the  abstract,  a  man  will  be  always  ready  to  surrender 
his  life  to  preserve  his  fortune,  but,  practically,  existence  is 
chiefly  prized  as  necessary  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  every 
day  we  see  life  perilled  without  hesitation  and  often  even  rashly 
in  its  pursuit.      And  it  is  here  that  the  anomaly  appears  in- 
deed glaring.     Every  precaution  with  which  prudence  can  be 
armed  is  exercised  to  prevent  unqualified  persons  from  engaging 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  undertaking  the  cure  of  our 
sick  or  worn  out  bodies,  but  not  a  precaution,  not  a  safeguard 
wotiby  the  name,  is  adopted  to  protect  our  properties  and 
possessions  ^m  being  lost  and  dissipated  through  the  ignorance 
or  incompetence  of  our  Attorneys  and  Solicitors.     A  man  can- 
not prescribe  for  a  head-ache  or  a  sick  stomach  without  being 
famished  with  certificate  and  diplomas  which  have  been  ob- 
tained, not  as  a  matter  of  course  after  a  few  years  apprentice- 
ship, but  after  a  searching  and  often  severe  examination  con- 
ducted by  competent  persons ;  but  five,  or  as  the  case  may  be, 
three  years,  and  no  matter  how  idiv  or  unprofitably  passed  in 
the  office  of  an  attqrnev,  qualify  the  apprentice,  as   we  shall 
presently  see^  to  undertake  the  care  and  management  of  matters 
involving  the  security  of  our  worldly  possession,  and  therein 
our  very  lives.* 

It  may  be  argued,  and  we  have  heard  it  argued,  that  the  chief 
force  of  observation  and  solicitude  should  be  directed  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  profession,  and  that  an  honorable  and 
learned  Bar  forms  the  best  protection  of  the  public  interests. 

We  cannot  adopt  this  view.  The  nature  of  those  duties 
which  devolve  upon  the  Barrister,  is  essentially  different  from 
that  which  appertains  to  those  of  the  attorney.  Matters  come 
before  the  barrister  piecemeal,  each  portion  distinct  in  itself, 

*  Nay  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  thai : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life, 
When  yon  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  Uve. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Act  4.  Scene  I, 
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%^d  l^^  if  f^tm^M  mfk  time  to  ooniicler  eaoh  and  to  oonsalt 
\i^  \^o\^  %n4  DAore  experieiioAdi  bretkreii.  Biimover,  at 
repairs  the  pablio^  l^  roan  ovi  always  be  certain,  in  aekoting 
a  parnster,  of  finding  a  first^laas  maa  for  his  piirpoee.  The 
public  4i^l^y  ip<^clent  to  his  profession  bnnge  the  barrister 
pr^^ipin^ntly  forward,  and  enables  ever;  man  to  form  an  acconte 
opinio^  pf  Ins  Qierits.  But  the  attorney  is  exposed  tone 
aoph  te^t;  expept  ip  a  few  cases,  anattomqr  seldom  achieve 
a^j  p^rtici^lfur  reputation>  save  a  chaeacter  for  respeetability  and 
l^o^eaty. 

The  Bar,  who  receive  th^r  instructions  from  and  are  in  dailj 
communicfition  with  the  attorneys,  are  the  besjiiadges  of  their 
abilities  aiid  extent  of  knowledge;  but  professional  etiquette  does 
i^ot^  ^  a  genq^  ifule,  permit  a  barrister  to  recommend  the 
employment  of  a  particular  attorney.  4  i^sn  in  aeleoting  bii 
It^tprney  is  usually  influenced  by  family  ties^  relations  of  nparriage 
and  so  forth,  ^e  is  justly  anxious  to  forward  his  connexion  or 
relative  in  his  profession,  and  at  the  same  lime  prefers  confiding 
his  private  affairs  tp  such  a  one  to  entrusting  them  to  a  stranger. 
Often  he  is  influenped  by  the  fact  of  the  attorney  hsTinff  been 
his  father's,  pr  his  uncle's  or  his  brother-in-law's  adviser.  In  any 
^uch  case,  he  genepjly  know9  but  little  of  the  real  abilities  and 
legal  acquirements  of  ^he  person  he  employs.  An  attorney 
may  have  conducted  the  business  of  a  man  for  years  without 
having  madp  one  slip  or  mistake,  and  yet  be  comparatively 
ignorant  in  his  profe9siDn. 

Were  we  to  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  there  were  only 
twenty  barrister^  in  practice  who  posses^  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  law  and  sufficient  abilities  to  conduct  a  case,  the 
public  would  still  be  always  sure  of  having  the  services  of 
some  one  or  more  of  these  twenty.  A  prudent  man  rarely 
ii^sists  on  bis  ^olicito^  employing  any  particular  counsd,  and 
the  selection  is  thu^  left  to  thp  person  of  all  others  best  quali* 
fied  to  make  it.  As  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient  supply  at  the 
bar  of  men  of  ability  and  knowledge,  the  public  cannot  ran 
any  risk,  and  there  does  not  appear  the  same  necessity  for  insist- 
iDg  on  any  particular  training  and  examination  of  students 
for  the  bar.  If  the  i^ttorney  be  properly  educated  and  quali- 
fied, he  will  be  both  able  and  wilkuK  to  select  the  best  nian  at 
the  bar  for  the  conduct  of  his  clienrs  case. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  we  think  that  the  public  need  pro* 
tection  in  this  respect,  find  safe  assurance  that  no  matter  where 
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ihej  sdeoi  m  fttUvney,  tbey  will  ha?e  a  tidhd  eeitamly  of 
his  being  at  least  well  iBforxaed  in  the  stiui;^  of  the  law,  in 
iK^theoi^  and  practice. 

It  ctvtaiuly  appears  most  unreasonable  that  while  the  medi- 
oa]  profession  eiaete  certain  conditions  before  it  permits  its 
fyros  to  exercise  their  skill  on  such  patients  as  fortane  may 
throv  in  their  ww,  the  law  pernritA  its  alumni  to  experiment- 
alise upon  the  public  without  control. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  illnesses  and  accidents  daily  eA- 
dtngering  the  lives  of  men  are  frequently  sudden  and  unlocked 
for ;  a  broken  leg  or  a  vident  inflammatory  disorder  will  call  (6r 
prompt  treatment,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  in  such  cases 
that  the  patient  m^j  be  reasonably  assured  that  he  is  safe  fn 
Ukmg  the  first  mau  who  comes  to  hand ;  but  this  is  only  an 
additional  season  for  extending  the  same  precautions  to  admis* 
aien  into  the  proCesaion  of  the  law,  as  are  adopted  in  the  me- 
dical, for  thoi^^  a  man  oan  in  oaoet  cases  deliberate  before 
entering  the  uncertain  grena  of  the  law,  and  though  in  general 
he  can  look  aboift  him  and  choose  for  his  legal  adviser  a  mati 
of  a  certain  established  character,  yet  many  obstacles  nmy  lie 
in  the  way  of  his  empbyipg  this  particular  solicitor  in  the  af- 
fair in  hand.  A  nnn^ber  of  previous  engagements,  the  nature 
of  the  p^rticolar  business,  femionabip,  or  connexion,  or  intimate 
acqaauitanoeship  with  the  ppposite  party,  may  one  or  all  inter- 
vene, and  the  unlucky  suitor  is  compelled  to  trust  to  the  re- 
commendation of  friends  or  chaace,  the  conduct  of  afiUrs  of 
perhaps  vital  importance  In  such  a  case  he  ought  not  to  have 
imposed  upon  him,  the  necessity  of.  any  enqwiry  save  as  to  the 
diacacter  and  respectability  of  his  Solicitor.  Admission  to 
practice  should  be  in  iteelf  a  cert^cate  that  the  practitioner  is 
at  least  qaalified  in  legal  acquirements. 

Before  considering  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  right  uKMle 
of  deftliiig  with  the  matter  and  of  training  our  solicitors  and  at- 
torneys, we  propose  tqstate  how  tbematter  ismam^ged  atpesent. 

In  ocder  that  no  time  may  be  lo^t  before  the  anticipated 
goldeu  harvest  is  b^un  to  be  reaped^  we  usually  find  youths 
is  this  CQUntiy  Apprenticed  to  the  ph>fes8ion  of  attorney  at  the 
earliest  digS^le  age,  sixteen  years.  Having  passed  through 
an  apprefttieesbip  of  five  years,  they  eeacb  the  looked^for  goftl^ 
rad  sre  landed  upon  the  stooay  sea  pf  1^  competition,  at  the 
mature  age  of  1^1  years.  A  University  Degree  entitles  the 
ipprentice  to  dock  two  of  these  five  years,  and  the  time  occupied 
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in  crude  and  ill  assorted  classical  and  matheoiatioal  lore  is 
considered  an  equivalent  for  two  years  in  the  office* 

The  first  employment  to  which  the  young  apprentice  is 
usually  devoted  on  entering  his  master^s  chambers  is  the  careful 
copying  of  the  oldest,  least  legible,  and  most  technical  document 
in  the  office ;  over  this  he  hangs  for  a  few  weeks,  relieved,  by 
being  sent  into  the  streets  upon  some  brain -addling 
message,  and  he  is  occasionally  sent  abroad  upon  some  trivial 
errand. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  master  will  entertain  a  vagoe 
and  misty  notion  that  his  apprentice  will  need  something  more 
than  this,  and  the  subsequent  routine  of  the  office,  to  give  him 
even  a  scanty  inkhng  of  the  science  of  his  profession.  Then  if 
of  a  generous  disposition,  and  willing  to  devote  some  trifling 
portion  of  his  valuable  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  appren- 
tice, he  will  probably  read  aloud  for  him,  or  cause  him  to  read 
daily  a  chapter  of  the  dryest  and  least  interesting  portion  of 
Blackstone  s  Commentaries^  and  having  continued  this  notable 
system  of  instruction  for  a  few  weeks,  until  probably  the  press 
of  profitable  business  interferes  with  its  continuance,  he  rests 
easy  and  content  that  he  has  given  good  value  for  the  trifling 
£200  fee  which  he  received  with  his  apprentice. 

After  the  first  few  weeks,  the  progress  of  the  apprentice 
until  he  becomes  a  fullgrown  clerk,  in  everything  but  salary,  is 
little  varied. 

Accompanied  at  first  by  his  master  or  a  clerk,  or  a  more 
advanced  fellow  apprentice,  he  is  introduced  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Courts  and  Offices,  until  able  to  tread  his  way  through 
the  dark  labyrinths  of  the  latter  without  a  guide,  and  fit  to  under- 
take the  onerous  duty  of  watching  the  uncertain  progress  of  a 
motion  by  a  blazing  fire  in  the  '*  Bolls'*.  From  this  tioie 
the  scene  is  but  little  varied,  and  by  dint  of  constant  gazing 
and  contact  practical  knowledge  of  the  wheels  and  machinery 
of  the  law  is  partially  attained,  but  of  the  principles  which  ghide 
and  govern  its  motions,  not  a  jot.  It  cannot  indeed  be  other- 
wise.  No  one  can  expect  that  after  laboring  at  these  occupa- 
tions  all  day,  a  youtli  of  18  or  20  will  feel  inclined  to  sit  down 
in  the  evening  to  devote  himself  to  study  law.  Be  he  ever  so 
,  studiously  inclined,  the  most  his  mind  will  be  in  a  state  to 
digest  is  general  reading,  and  even  in  that  the  majority  of 
apprentices  find  too  litUe  relaxation. 

Taking  it  as  amadmitted  fact,  which  we  do  without  hesitation 
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that  the  apprenticeship  of  the  attorix^j  teaches  him  nothingi 
save  practical  technicalities  and  routine,  the  question  naturally 
arises^    how   do   we   propose  to    remedy    the    present    evil  ? 

The  enquiry  resulting  from  this  question  divides  itself  into 
three  branches.  The  first  ia  directed  towards  the  period 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  indenturing;  the  second  to  the 
course  of  the  apprenticeship  itself,  and  the  third  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  service  and  the  admission  as  an  attorney. 

We  think  we  shall  succeed  in  showing  that  in  each  of  these 
stages  the  present  system  is  insufficient  and  incomplete. 

The  selection  of  one  son,  out  of  three  or  four,  by  their 
father,  for  this  profession  is  frequently,  we  might  go  so  far  as 
to  say  generally,  made  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar bent  of  mind  and  taste  of  the  one  chosen.  While  in  many, 
perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases,  it  is  made  from  a  wish  and 
hope  that  the  profession  will  furnish  its  alumnus  with  an 
honorable  and  profitable  calling,  it  but  too  frequent  ly  arises  in 
the  case  of  men  in  a  comparatively  humble  sphere,  from  a  foolish 
notion  of  the  accession  of  dignity  and  respectability  which  are 
to  accrue  to  the  family  which  boasts  a '^  gentleman  attorney''  as 
one  of  its  members.  In  no  case,  however,  are  the  talents  and 
natural  taste  and  turn  of  mind  of  the  intended  attorney  suffi- 
ciently considered,  nor  does  the  parent  always  reflect  upon  his 
own  ability  or  inclination,  or  both,  to  provide  his  son,  on  his 
entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  with  sufficient  capital 
to  prosecute  it  with  vigor  and  success. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  youth  destined  for  an  attorney 
possesses  what  is  commonly  and  correctly  enough  called  a 
"  taste'^  for  his  profession,  it  is  obviously  proper  that  he  should 
have  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  education. 
He  is  not,  after  all,  about  to  embrace  a  profession  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  which  consists  solely  of  dry  and  mouldy 
technicahties,  or  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  five  years  of  assi- 
duous desk  work.  He  will  hereafter  find  that  no  species  of  know- 
ledge will  be  useless  to  him  in  the  direct  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  that  to  become  eminent  and  successful,  he  must  if 
comparatively  uneducated,  possess  extraordinary  advantages. 
It  is  not  alone  in  the  direct  application  of  his  knowledge  to 
every  day  occurrences  and  business,  that  its  value  and  import- 
ance will  be  found,  butratherin  thehabitsof  thought  and  enquiry 
which  it  will  have  created  in  its  acquisition;  in  that  broad  and 
clear  view  of  the  principles  of  things  which  it  will  suggest^ 
21 
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and  in  the  generally  eleyated  and  enlarged  tone  which  it  will 
impart  to  his  intellect  and  thoughts. 

In  this  country  an  apprentice  is,  as  we  have  stated,  usually 
bound  at  the  earliest  eligible  ag^-^sixteen  years.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  will  then  know  a  great  deal  unless  unusually 
precocious ;  this  perhaps  would  not  so  much  matter  if  he  pos- 
sessed a  decent  amount  of  education  apd  information,  and  had,  so 
to  speak,  his  head  hardened  by  preyious  habits  of  study;  but  we 
regret  to  say  the  young  apprentice  will  generally  be  found 
nearly  ignorant,  having  nothing  but*a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  an  education  in  the  important  English  branches, 
and  in  arithmetic,  and  its  kindred  studies  wholly  neglected. 
The  result  will  inevitably  be  a  total  want  of  real  interest  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  as  it  should  be  pursued,  and  an 
inaptitude  and  unwillingness  to  acquire  professional  knowledge. 
In  addition,  and  above  all,  if  he  have  not  taken  advantage,  or 
been  allowed  to  takeadvantage,of  the  time  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  indentureship  for  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge 
which  in  the  course  of  his  profession  he  will  find  so  invaluable, 
how  can  he  possibly,  during  the  course  of  his  servitude,  find 
opportunities  for  its  acquirement  ? 

His  days  will,  as  we  have  seen,  be  wholly  occupied,  and  his 
evenings  will,  we  might  say  necessarily,  be  devoted  lo  relaxation. 

It  is  on  this  great  ground  that  we  principally  insist  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  sound  and  practical  education  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship,  and  an  examination 
by  competent  authorities  previous  to  the  indenturing. 

Some  controversy  may  doubtless  be  raised  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  this  examination,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
very  minutely  on  the  subject.  We  think,  however,  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  unfairness  of  loading  the  shoulders  of  the 
apprentice  with  the  burthen  of  laborous  study  of  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  necessity  for  acquiring  which  is  even  during  his 
servitude  forcibly  demonstrated  to  him.  We  think  that  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  required 
without  restricting  the  particular  authors.  In  this  department 
the  examination  could  be  so  directed  as  to  test  the  applicant's 
knowledge  of  the  language  without  requiring  him  to  be  prepared 
in  any  particular  author  or  set  of  authors,  a  plan  which  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  cramming  system.  The  examination 
in  science  should  not  in  our  opinion,  any  more  than  that  in 
classics,  be  too  exacting  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  the 
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candidate,  and  at  a  merely  preliminary  stage,  but  a  thoroughly 
sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches 
sboold  be  insisted  upon,  such  a  knowledge  as  wxmlA  bear  the 
test  of  practical  investigation  by  means  of  questions  to  be  put 
and  solved  on  the  spot^  questions  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
arise  in  every  day  experience.  A  hand-writing  at  least  distinct 
and  regular  if  not  el^nt^  should  be  indispensable,  and  a 
aafficient  acquaintance  with  French  to  enable  the  candidate  to 
translate  at  the  least  that  language  readily  into  En^ish.  In 
addition,  lastly,  to  the  usual  branches  of  English  education,  and 
in  particular  practical  geographical  and  topographical  know- 
kdge,  the  candidates  should  be  able  to  write  with  ease  from 
dictation,  and  to  put  into  clear  and  correct  English  the  details 
of  any  subject  of  which  the  heads  should  be  given. 

Having  passed  this  examination  satisfactorily  and  been  bound, 
ve  are  disposed  to  leave  the  apprentice  to  himself,  thenceforth, 
as  regards  general  education.  If  he  possess  any  refinement  of 
taste,  or  even  a  desire  for  self  improvement,  he  will  need  no  spur 
to  incite  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  to  make  him 
feel  how  gracefully  literary  tastes  adorn  the  solemnity  of  pro- 
fessional eicellenee. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  turn  of  hi^  mind  be  wholly  prac* 
tical,  ho  will  daily  learn  the  u^fnlness  and  value  of  what  he 
knows,  and  will  at  least  struggle  to  preserve  if  not  to  enlarge 
h»  possessions. 

Our  care  now  must  be  to  make  our  embryo  attorney  as 
well  fitted  as  possible  to  fill  his  future  position  with  profit  to 
his  dients  and  the  public  as  well  as  to  himself. 

The  question  now  arises,  haw  are  we,  during  the  apprentice- 
ship^ to  instruct  the  apprentice,  and  teach  him  such  portions 
of  the  legal  system  as  it  is  proper  and  necessary  he  should  know. 
We  mnst  be  careful  not  to  interfere,  at  least  as  little  as  possible, 
with  the  office  routine.  To  take  away  the  apprentice  for  a 
considerable  part  of  each  day,  or  even  every  alternate  day,  would 
be  unjust  to  the  master,  and  wonld  lead  in  many  instances  to 
idleness  and  abuses.  Overloading  the  memovv  should  also  be 
avoided,  and  the  instruction  conveyed  should  be  as  practical  as 
possible.  It  strikes  us  that  no  mode  of  instruction  possesses 
flie  same  advantages  as  that  of  lectures,  and  that  in  no  other 
wqr  can  the  same  amount  of  ftofovmation  be  so  ckariy  and  easily 
conveyed.  We  would  suggest  then  the  appointment  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  qualified  lecturers,  who  should  be  barristers^ 
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and  who  during  term  should  deliver  lectures  say  twice  in  each 
week.  These  could  easily  be  so  arranged  at  recurring  times,  as 
to  provide  for  the  irregular  periods  at  which  apprentices  are 
bound ;  or  better  still,  and  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the 
adoption  if  such  a  system  as  we  indicate,  there  should  be  regular 
periods  at  which  apprentices  could  be,  and  only  could  be,  bound. 
No  possible  difficulty  could  arise  to  prevent  the  punctual 
attendance  of  apprentices  at  these  lectures,  but  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  that  attendance  voluntary ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
strength  of  our  suggestion  lies  in  the  compelling  of  all  appren- 
tices, save  when  duly  excused,  attending  regularly,  and  being 
required  before  claiming  a  right  to  be  admitted  to  practice  to 
produce  their  certificates  of  attendance.  In  tine,  without  going 
into  details,  the  arangement  of  which  would  be  a  matter  of 
little  difficulty,  we  think  that  there  is  no  reason  why  an  impor- 
tant profession  like  this  should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a 
mechanical  trade,  and  the  daily  routine  of  office  work  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  training.  We  only  contend  for  the  principle, 
leaving  the  details  to  be  carried  out  by  practical  men,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  principle  we  advocate  will  be  fully 
admitted  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  iu  the  elevation  and  im- 
provement of  this  important  calling.  If  occasional  rewards 
or  prizes  for  proficiency  were  distributed  a  highly  beneficial 
result  would  be  attained,  for  few  would  be  found  to  despise  a 
distinction  which  in  all  probability  would  materially  serve  their 
subsequent  progress. 

We  must  disclaim  in  our  present  paper  any  wish  to  inter- 
fere in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  other  profession,  that  of 
the  Bar,  or  the  indulging  of  the  Utopian  and  mischievous  idea 
of  making  the  attorney  independent  of  the  barrister.  This,  in 
our  system  of  legal  administration,  would  be  simply  impossible, 
as  far  as  the  business  of  the  advocate  is  concerned,  but  while  we 
ardently  desire  to  see  the  attorney  properly  instructed,  it  is 
only  within  his  own  peculiar  province  that  we  wish  to  see  him 
range;  we  are  confident  that  a  proper  training  would  not  only 
render  him  a  far  more  useful  person,  iu  the  mere  matter  of 
legal  acquirements,  but  would  also  greatly  tend  to  raise  and 
improve  his  tone  of  mind,  and  to  stimulate  and  foster  those 
high  feelings  of  integrity  and  honor,  which  adorn  the  profession 
while  they  protect  and  serve  the  public.  No,  while  we  are  far 
from  desiring  to  see  the  profession  composed  of  men  aping  the 
barrister,   and  taking  upon  them  to  express  opinions  on  sub- 
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jects  neither  witliio  the  scope  nor  purpose  of  their  legal  trainings 
we  wish  to  see  them  possessing  that  knowledge  of  the  law 
which  will  preserve  them  from  serious  error,  and  from  endan- 
gering the  property  and  compromising  the  rights  of  their  clients 
by  rash  or  unsound  advice,  or  by  injudicious  management. 

It  is  not  likely  that  with  due  attention  to  the  course  of  lec- 
tures suggested,  provided  those  lectures  be  of  a  practical  cha- 
racter and  suited  to  the  requirements  of  those  addressed,  that 
any  young  man  will  pass  his  apprenticeship  without  having 
acquired  a  tolerably  sound  knowledge  of  all  that  he  should 
know,  and  the  estimate  of  that  requisite  knowledge  is  gener- 
ally s(>eaking  too  low.  The  duties  of  the  attorney  are  not 
merely  mechanical  and  wholly  subservient  to  the  barrister. 
He  is  frequently  called  upon  to  answer  questions  involving 
considerable  difficulty,  and  as  to  which  there  is  neither  oppor- 
tunity, nor  desire  to  consult  the  barrister.  In  mercantile 
matters  especially,  questions  involving  nice  points  of  law  will 
frequently  and  suddenly  be  put,  which  musI  be  answered  on 
the  spot,  and  answered  so  as  to  exhibit  to  the  shrewd  and  well 
informed  querist  either  skill  or  ignorance.  In  the  preparation 
and  perusal  of  deeds,  abstracts  of  title,  and  every  day  agree- 
ments, difficulties  will  sometimes  occur  which  a  tolerable 
acquaintance  with  principles  and  a  thoroughly  practical  train- 
ing, will  speedily  remove,  and  the  well-informed  attorney  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  reputation  for  skill  and 
competency  without  in  the  slightest  degree  encroaching  on  the 
limits  of  the  other  profession. 

As  we  have  before  obsecved,  a  general  supervision  of  the  pre- 
vious educational  training  of  intended  apprentices,  and  a  regular 
system  of  instruction  during  the  apprenticeship,  will  unques- 
tionably serve,  besides  making  a  skilful  attorney,  the  additional 
end  of  improving  the  general  character  of  the  profession. 

We  daily  hear  complaints,  and  we  admit  with  deep  pain 
well  founded  complaints,  of  breaches  of  good  faith,  and  acts 
of  sharp  practice,  and  even  worse,  on  the  part  of  our  attorneys. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  as  it  too  often  is,  to  be  careful  to 
have  put  into  writing  and  duly  signed  every  promise  and 
undertaking,  made  by  an  attorney  :  his  word,  the  word  of  a 
man  of  honor,  should  have  some  weight,  and  it  must  be,  we  are 
sure  it  is,  the  earnest  wish  of  our  judges  and  legal  functionaries 
to  feela  confidence  in,  and  a  liberty  to  act  with  confidence  upon, 
the  word  and  verbal  statement  of  every   attorney   practising 
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before  then.  That  they  cannot  safelv  do  8o,  we  deeply 
deplore^  and  can  only  hope  that  some  day  it  may  be  other- 
wise^ and  that  in  this  important  and  usefal  profession  at 
last  every  man's  word  shall  be  his  bond.  It  will  we  fear  be 
oidy  then  that  the  great  mass  of  prejadice  that  now  exists,  with 
referencetothissectionof  thelegalbody,  wiM  be  swept  away,  and 
that  the  roguish,  and  grasping,  and  pettifogging  attorney  will 
cease  to  lend  a  point  to  the  fiction  of  the  dramatist  and  novelist. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  prejudice  we  have  alluded  to  which 
is,  however,  less  excusable  than  the  rest,  and  that  is  with  reference 
to  the  scale  of  remuneration  allotted  by  law  to  the  attorney : 
we  should  hardly  have  used  these  latter  words,  for  the  most 
violent  portion  of  this  prejudice  proceeds  upon  a  total  forget- 
fdness  that  the  law  has  fixed,  and  rigidly  fixed,  the  payment 
which  an  attorney  is  to  receive  for  his  service.  To  hear  some 
men  speak,  one  would  be  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  profession 
had  adopted  by  some  common  consent  an  extravagant  and  ruin- 
ous system  of  fees,  and  had  enforced  the  payment  of  these  fees 
by  the  free  use  of  every  engine  of  oppression  that  can  by  crafti- 
ness and  fraud  be  constructed  out  of  the  greot  workship  of  the 
law.  Now  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  if  after  all,  the 
rate  of  payment  which  the  legishture  sanctions  and  idlows  to 
the  attorney  is  disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  the  services 
which  he  renders^  when  he  performs  his  duty  with  accuracy 
and  skill.  Every  business  in  which  the  commodity 
bartered  to  the  public  consists  of  the  exercise  of  intellect,  and 
the  fruits  of  knowledge  and  skill,  will  to  the  volger  at  least 
appear  one  in  which  the  payment  should  not  be  very  liberal. 
It  strikes  an  ignorant  man  with  surprise  that  while  he  him- 
self sweats  and  labors  all  day  long  for  a  few  shiHings,  the 
barrister  or  attorney  earns  as  much,  or  more  correctly,  at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  has  a  right  to  as  much  for  an  bourns 
advice.  His  labor  is  hard  and  severe,  that  of  the  professional 
man  is  nought.  The  shopkeeper  too  feels  that  in  his  trade  a 
capital  is  invested,  and  that  his  goods  given  over  the  counter 
represent  so  much  cash  on  which  he  has  a  right  to  a  certain 
return,  but  in  his  eyes  the  professional  man  invests  no  capital, 
and  earns  his  money  without  trouble  or  risk. 

As  long  as  ignorance  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  power  and 
strength  of  intellect  and  to  undervalue  mental  labor,  so  long 
will  it  be  difficult  to  argue  with  the  former  class ;  but  the  better 
educated  body  which  constitutes  the  latter  class,  should  learn 
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UkAt  in  a  large  sain  paid  into  the  fievenne  for  permisnon  to 
adopt  their  professions  in  five  years  spent  in  an  apprentioesbip^ 
and  many  an  anxious  hour  spent  in  the  study  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  in  the  risk  and  accountability  to  the  public  for 
ih&t  skilly  the  attorneys  have  invested  no  inconsiderable  sum, 
such  a  capital  as  most  justly  entitles  them  to  a  liberal  return. 
We  strive  in  vain  to  understand  the  readiness  with  which  on 
theone  hand  a  man  hands  a  guinea  to  a  doctor  for  a  few  minutes 
conversation  and  advice  upon  his  health,  and  the  extreme  relnc^ 
tanoe  with  which  on  tlie  other  he  ,pays  a  third  of  the  sum 
for  an  hour's  anxious  conference  with  his  attorney  upon  matters 
pfiar,  perhaps,  deeper  importance. 

Man/  men,  mid  these  too  educated  and  intelligent,  think  it 
no  injustice  to  occupy  an  hour  at  least  daily  of  their  solicitor's 
time  in  questions  and  desultory  conversation,  directed  never* 
theless  to  topics  of  immediate  interest  to  their  own  affairs, 
without  dreaming  of  giving  him  the  slightest  remuneration, 
satisfied  that  he  is  sufficiently  paid  by  the  profits  of  an  occa- 
sional action  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  a  trade  debt. 

No  doubt  a  large  portion  of  this  evil  has  arisen  from  the 
system  adopted  by  the  attorneys  themselves  of  making  their 
services  too  cheap  to  the  public,  in  place  of  standing  upon  that 
which  i»  their  right  by  custom  and  by  law.  Unfortunately,  the 
profession  of  late  years  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  none  but  a  few 
of  the  old  practitioners,  whose  fortunes  are  securely  made,  can 
venture  on  anything  like  an  independent  course  of  conduct^  and 
so  manj  inducements  are  held  out  to  solicit  custom  that  a  man 
of  probity  and  who  desires  to  respect  himself,  can  with  diffi- 
culty retain  his  connexion. 

iuaoong  those  inducements  the  principal  is  an  offer  to  carry 
on  the  bu^ness  of  the  client  in  something  like  a  joint  specu- 
lation* If  the  attorney  succeeds  in  extracting  his  costs  from 
the  podcet  of  the  debtor,  well  and  good,  he  reaps  his  reward ; 
but  if  the  debtor  prove  unable  to  pay,  the  agreement  is  that 
the  client  is  to  reimburse  his  attorney  only  his  actual  expen- 
diture out  of  pocket.  There  is  one  class,  and  but  one,  of  clients 
with  whom  we  think  it  at  all  excusable  to  make  such  an  agree- 
ment.  In  the  case  of  a  commercial  house,  giving  extensive 
credit,  a  very  large  number  of  debtors  will  re<juire  from  time  to 
time  to  be  brought  to  book,  and  if  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  debtor  proved  iDSolvent  the  creditor  were  obliged  to  psy 
the  full  costs  to  his  own  altorney,  the  amount  to  be  so  disbursed 
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would  be  too  serious  for  continuance.  In  such  a  case,  the 
pro6t  realized  in  the  successful  matters,  will  generally  prove 
an  equivalent  to  the  attorney  for  his  participation  in  bis  client's 
loss,  and  the  object  of  the  proceedings  in  every  case  being  the 
bon&  fide  one  of  recovering  a  just  debt,  the  arrangeoient  does 
not  appear  open  to  any  great  objection. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  present  day  the  man  whose 
law  business  is  confined  to  perhaps  the  recovery  of  a  solitary  debt 
in  the  year,  looks  for  these  terms  with  the  confidence  of  a 
foregone  conclusion  tliat  they  are  generally  understood,  and  it 
must  be  at  the  risk  of  the  total  loss  of  the  business  of  his  client 
such  as  it  may  be,  that  the  attorney  dares  to  remonstrate  or  object. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  main  question.  The 
system  of  instruction  by  lectures  having  been  established,  and 
the  attendance  of  the  apprentice  thereat  rendered  compolsoiy, 
we  think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  every  man  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  reach  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  tolerably  well 
instructed ;  at  least  if  he  does  not,  we  may  fairly,  save  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  attribute  his  deficiency  to  his  own  fault. 

We  think  then  that  every  apprentice  should  at  the  end  of 
his  term  undergo  a  proper  examination  at  the  hands  of  compe- 
tent persons,  and  pass  the  same  satisfactorily  before  being 
permitted  to  engage  in  practice.  We  think  this  final  examination 
should  be  confined  to  legal  subjects,  and  should  be  eminently 
practical  in  its  character.  In  addition  to  questions  put  at  the 
discretion  of  the  examiners,  suppositious  cases,  such  as  would 
be  likely  to  occur  in  practice  to  an  attorney,  should  be  suggested, 
and  the  candidate  should  be  asked  for  his  opinion  upon  such. 
His  practical  knowledge  would  thus  be  satisfactorily  tested  and 

ijublic  confidence  would  be  established  in  the  ability  and  know- 
edge  of  the  recently  admitted  attorney.  Such  an  examinaiiou 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  present  mockery,  which 
seems  to  have  been  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
certain  fees  in  the  pockets  of  a  few  respectable  old  practitioners. 
These  worthy  old  gentlemen,  whose  legal  lore  is  not  the  most 
extensive,  whose  practical  knowledge  also  has  been  rendered 
wholly  useless,  by  the  quickly  succeeding  changes  of  modem 
times,  assemble  atstated  periods  for  the  purposeof  examiningthe 
candidates  for  the  honor  of  admission.  The  latter  are  intro- 
duced seriatim,  generally  entertaining  a  slight  dread  of  certain 
knotty  questions  which  they  have  been  told  by  some  facetious 
friend    will  be  proposed  for  solution. 
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This  dread  is  speedily  dissipated.  Having  communicated 
bis  name  and  address,  and  been  asked  in  whose  office  his 
apprenticeship  was  passed,  the  whole  ceremony  concludes  (after 
a  few  common-place  remarks,  and  perhaps  some  enquiries  after 
family  and  friends),  by  the  interesting  process  of  handing  over 
the  customary  fees.  Can  anything  be  more  ridiculous  than  this 
proceeding,  or  better  calculated  to  bring  an  honorable  profession 
into  contempt  and  disrepute  P  In  fact,  under  the  present  system 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  worst  man  in  the  community, 
provided  his  character  be  not  publicfyhhated,  from  becoming  a 
member  of  this  profession,  and  no  safeguard  for  the  public 
against  being  victimized  by  the  most  ignorant  and  incompetent. 
The  profession  itself  feels  all  the  inconveniences  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  present  system,  by  which  a  mau  is  suddenly 
introduced  to  the  gravest  responsibilities  and  duties  without 
adequate  preparation  or  instruction. 

"  Society, "  says  Mr.  Warren  in  his  work,  on  law  studies, 
'^has  a  very  deep  stake  in  the  personal  character  and  qualifica- 
tions of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  *  •»  *  * 
towbora  are  entrusted  the  dearest  and  most  important  interest, 
upon  earth,  of  persons  in  every  station  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant;  the  property,  liberty, 
character,  and  even  life  itself,  of  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  welfare  of  those  unborn.  An  attorney  and 
solicitor  is  perpetually  called  upon  to  afford  his  confidential 
assistance,  in  cases  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  often, 
of  danger ;  occasions  requiring  him  to  possess  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  incorruptible  integrity,  as  well  as  discretion,  experience, 
and  ready  and  accurate  professional  knowledge.           *  * 

*  *  In  no  class  of  men  is  it  of  grealer  importance  that 
virtuous  principles  should  be  early  and  assiduously  cultivated 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for,  and  guard  them  against  tempta- 
tions which  are  likely  to  prove  irresistible  to  all  who  may  not  be 
thus  fortified.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  comparatively  irrespon- 
sible and  unlimited  control  over  the  property  of  numerous 
clients,  which  is  possessed  by  every  solicitor  of  eminence ; 
the  clients  of  greater  or  less  degref  of  affluence — the  widows 
and  the  fatherless — whom  an  improvident  or  unconscientious 
act  of  his,  whether  in  his  mere  professional  capacity,  or  in  that 
of  executor  or  trustee,  might  reduce  in  one  moment  to  beggary  ! 

*  *  *  *  The  London  attorney  in  good  practice 
in  the  city  is  often  required  to  advise  his  mercantile  clients  on 
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the  spar  of  the  moment,  in  the  pressing  emergencies  continaallj 
occurring  in  commercial  dealings,  when  large  sams  of  monej 
are  at  stake,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  may  be  sacrificed, 
if  the  advice  so  suddenly  required  be  not  as  promptly  and 
prudently  given.  Take  for  instance  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
stoppage  in  transitu— of  lien — steps  to  be  taken  by  the  holders 
of  negociable  instruments,  in  sudden  emergencies,  without 
compromising  their  rights— the  sufBciency  of  a  disputed  deli- 
very and  acceptance  of  goods — the  vahdity  of  a  pnqwsed 
guarantee  or  security,  which,  under  urgent  circumstances, 
must  be  instantly  accepted  or  rejected— measures  to  be  adopted 
to  secure  the  safety  of  clients,  in  case  of  unexpected  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency  of  their  customers  and  connexions.  *  * 
*  consider  again  the  case  of  an  attorney,  called  in  at  a 
moment's  notice,  on  occasion  of  a  client's  sudden  and  danger- 
ous illness,  to  prepare  a  will  on  the  spot*  How  disastrous 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased  will  be  any  oversight,  from 
negligence  or  ignorance  of  the  professional  adviser  of  the 
deceased." 

Having  quoted  these  passages  from  Mr.  Warren's  book,  and 
as  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  ia 
hand,  we  desire  before  concluding  this  paper  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  work  in  question.  ^ 

As  a  novelist,  Mr.  Warren  has  been  eminently  and  de- 
servedly successful,  and  as  a  barrister  he  has  attained  a 
respectable  position.  With  his  principles,  rdigious  ot  politicial, 
we  have  no  concern,  or  rather  we  desire  to  have  none,  but  Mr. 
Warren  has  an  unhappy  knack  of  occasionally  forcing  them 
upon  his  readers,  without  sufficient  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  those  who  may  chance  to  differ  with  him.  In 
works  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  the  expression  and 
support  of  polemical  opinions,  and  of  such  Mr.  Warren  has 
been  occasionally  the  anther,  no  exception  can  be  taken  to 
their  discussion,  but  when  a  writer  undertakes  to  amuse  and 
instruct  the  public^  or  solely  to  instruct  a  particular  profession, 
the  introduction  of  such  topics  cannot  fail  to  be  offensive  to  a 
large  section  of  his  readers,  and  thus  i:^  a  great  measure  defeat 
the  object  of  the  work.  Even  in  his  novels  Mr.  Warren  is 
not  free  from  this  besetting  sin,  which  so  blinds  a  man's  judg- 
ment by  the  force  of  prejudice  and  intolerance,  as  to  make 
him  drag  in  without  apology  or  appsiteness  his  own  occa- 
sionally extreme,  always  illiberal  opinions. 
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We  have  to  notice  an  instance  of  this  in  the  work  before 
US;  and  what  makes  the  matter  worse^  and  gifesanappearanceof 
premeditated  bitterness  to  the  iDastration,  it  is  introduced 
with   an  appearance  of    being  germane  to    the    question. 

In  the  chapter  on  *'  Mental  Disciplme "  Mr.  Warren 
enhnrges  on  the  necessity  to  the  student  of  law  of  combining 
therewith  the  study  of  logic,  and  proceeds  to  recommend  one  or 
two  writers  on  the  art  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  Among 
these  he  mentions  with  a  good  deal  of  commendation,  not  alone 
his  own,  but  gathered  from  eminent  writers,  William  ChilHng- 
wortb,  and  especially  recommends  the  study  of  his  book 
entitled  "The  Religion  of  Pirotestants  a  safe  way  to  Salvation.'* 

Though  a  judicious  man  and  oneof  considerate  feelings,  writing 
moreover  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  of  every  religious 
den<»nination,  would  hardly  have  recommended,  and  with 
enthusiastic  praise  too,  this  particular  work  to  their  general 
attention,  we  could  have  passed  that  bv  without  notice,  were 
it  not  that  Mr.  Warren  proceeds  with  great  minuteness  to 
point  out  Ihe  peculiar  force  and  beauty  of  the  arguments  with 
which  Chillingworth  overwhelmed  and  confound^  his  antago- 
nist the  (as  Mr.  Warren  compassionately  styles  him,)  *' unhappy 
Jesuit.''  With  which  side  lay  the  victorf  in  this  contest  is  a 
question  we  have  no  desire  to  discuss,  nor  have  we  any  wish 
to  detract  in  the  slightest  from  the  reputation  which 
Chillingworth  has  left  aner  him ;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive 
any  proc*ding  adopted  in  worse  taste  than  Mr.  Warren's  in- 
troduction of  this  book  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated. 

Surely  if  his  intense  admiration  of  the  work  and  its  author 
would  not  snSerhim  to  pass  them  without  mention,  hemighthave 
been  content  with  a  short  notice  of  both,  and  left  a  minute 
examination  to  the  research  and  inclination  of  the  student. 
Could  he  not  in  the  whole  circle  of  British  writers  have  found 
one  other  illustration  of  his  text,  and  avoided  what  appears,  at 
least,  to  be  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  religion  of  a  portion  of 
his  readers? 

In  spite  too  of  his  own  and  still  more  of  the  praise  which 
those  emment  men  Locke  and  Clarendon  have,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Warren,  awarded  to  Chillingworth,  many  a  champion  might 
have  been  selected,  who  as  a  logician  was  as  eminent  as 
he,  and  the  subject  of  whose  reasoning  could  have  been  intro- 
duced without  risk  of  offence. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  extraordinary 
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paragon  of  logical  excellence,  while  a  fellow  of  Oxford  College, 
owned  himself  convinced  by  what  we  must  suppose  was  superior 
r(>asoning,  and  became  a  Catholic,  and  being  about  to  write 
a  vindication  of  his  conduct  was  induced  bj  Laud, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  reconsider  the  raaiter,  the  result  of  which 
was  a  return  to  his  former  profession  of  faith,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  his  celebrated  work,  which  Mr.  Warren  loads  with  so 
much  commendation. 

We  find  him  subsequently  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  owing  to  an  objection  to  the  damnatory  claoses 
of  the  Athnna&ian  Creed,  and  resisting  until  his  promotion 
to  the  Chancellorship  of  Salisbury  with  the  prebend  of  Brix- 
worth  annexed  overcame  his  scruples. 

Had  Mr.  Warreil  enlarged  upon  the  Horse  Paulinas  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  he  lias  done  on  Chillingworth's  book,  he 
would  have  given  no  oflence,  and  would  have  in  our  opinion 
more  faithfully  served  his  purpose  of  introducing  to  the  stu- 
dent the  work  the  most  suitable,  and  the  best  (as  he  indeed 
himself  admits  it  to  be)  for  his  particular  purpose. 

When  we  began  this  paper  we  had  intended  going  rather 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  fortifying  the  case  which  (to  use 
legal  parlance)  we  have  attempted  to  make  by  reference  to  par- 
liamentary and  other  papers  and  reports.  We  could  indeed 
adduce  an  overwhelming  mass  of  such,  which  one  and  all  tend 
to  the  same  end,  and  to  prove  irresistibly  the  absolute  prudence 
and  necessity  of  adopting  some  system  of  professional  «lucation 
for  the  profession  of  the  attorney. 

But  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  strengthen  our  position 
by  any  other  aid  than  that  of  facts,  and  the  evidence  and  con- 
viction of  common  sense. 

All  classes,  the  public,  the  bar,  the  attorneys  themselves, 
must  be  benefited  by  and  must  desire  a  c|^ange  from  the  pre- 
sent system.  The  public  for  obvious  reasons  require  an 
intelligent  and  well-informed  body  of  attorneys  ;  the  bar,  whose 
duties  and  responsibilities  will  be  lightened  by  communication 
with  men  of  acuteness  and  accuracy  instead  of  blockheads, 
must  rejoice  in  the  improvement;  and  the  attorneys  themselves, 
too  well  know  how  a  better  system  would  elevate  their  condi- 
tion and  increase  their  emoluments,  not  to  long  for  the  lutro- 
duction  of  an  improved  state  of  things. 

AN'e  do  not  iiululuc  the  uiopian  idea  of  making  every  attor- 
ney an  atcoinplisJKHl  lawyer,  or  evcji  so  much  of  a  lawyer  as  to 
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induce  him  to  fancy  or  make  him  feel  that  ht  can  dispense 
with  the  assistance  of  the  barrister,  on  occasions  such  as  the 
discnminating  attorney  now  likes  to  consult  him,  but  we  wish 
to  see  him  freed  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  in  which  he 
is  atpresent  fast  bound,  and  no  longer  running  at  every  hand's 
taming  to  his  **  Counsel/'  pestering  him  with  questions  which 
he  wonld  have  no  need  to  ask  had  a  proper  training  during 
his  apprenticeship  taught  him  all  that  as  a  professional  man 
it  is  j6tting  and  necessary  he  should  know. 

Wt5  cannot  think  the  comparatively  recent  legislation  with 
reference  to  attorneys  in  this  country  has  been  originated  and 
carried  out  with  any  great  regard  to  the  real  interests  of  either 
the  profession  or  the  public,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  very 
many  others,  we  think  there  is  just  reason  to  complain  of  the 
veiy  diifereut  spirit  in  which  Ireland  is  legislated  for, 
from  that  in  which  England  is  dealt  with. 

In  England  every  candidate  for  admission  into  the 
attorney  profession  is  subjected  to  a  preliminary  examina* 
tion  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Incorpo- 
rated  Law  Society,  sanctioned  and  recognized  by  act  of 
Parhament,  and  a  glance  at  the  published  questions  from  time 
to  time  proposed  at  these  examinations  sufficiently  proves  their 
searching  character,  and  only  serves  to  make  more  ridiculous 
and  contemptible  the  farce  which  is  acted  here  under  the  same 
name. 

In  many  other  respects  the  legislature  has  provided  for  the 
ensuring  the  respectability  and  efficiency  of  the  English  prac- 
titioner. With  us,  what  little  safeguard  existed  in  the  heavy 
stamp  duty  on  indenturing  has  been  broken  down  by  the  redac- 
tion of  that  duty  from  £lSJO  to  £80 ;  what  object  was  proposed 
by  this  reduction  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  As  to  tlie 
annual  certificate  duty,  it  has  nothing  earthly  to  do  with  ensuring 
a  respectable  body  of  practitioners.  The  worst  man  at  the  pro- 
fession may  be  the  best  able,  and  the  best  man  the  worst  able 
to  pay  it,  and  the  attorney  who  is  both  poor  and  disreputable 
knows  a  thousand  plans  tcT  evade  its  payment  and  yet  carry  on 
his  schemes.  The  real  truth  is,  that  such  care  as  human  skill 
and  forethought  could  suggest  should  be  used  to  admit  to  prac- 
tice fit  men  only,  and  once  admitted  each  man  should  be  left 
to  his  own  energy,  ability,  and  probity  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  great  battle  of  life. 

Drawing  to  the  close  of  this  paper  we  are  strongly  tempted 
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to  wiah  that  wt  hid  not  written  it,  for  we  fear  the  eause  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  support  may  perhaps  be  not  yet  ripe 
for  advoeacy.  This  fear  would  m  stronger  within  vs,  did  we 
not  feel  assured  that  m  every  man  of  oommon  sense,  whofflie 
number  amongst  our  readers,  we  reckon  a  supporter  of  that 
which  his  own  intelleot,  without  aid  from  argument  or  preee- 
denty  will  quickly  tell  Um  is  right.  In  no  cUj  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  to  be  found  a  body  of  men  excelling  m  intelUgeuoe, 
acuteness  and  sound  sense,  the  mercantile  men  of  Dublin.  In 
none  is  there  greater  discrimination  in  judging  between  the 
skilled  practitioner  and  the  qua(d[,  the  man  ot  merit  and  the 
pretender,  and  in  none  can  the  adrooate,  however  weak,  oft 
just  measure  of  salutary  reform  meet  with  wanner  supporteii 
and  firmer  friends. 

In  them,  then,  we  trust,  confident  that  when  they  spesk, 
they  will  be  heard  with  attention  and  respect,  and  though 
perhaps,in  this  particular  instance,  the  movement  diould  begiain 
the  profession  itself,  yet  once  begun  it  will  assuredly  derive  its 
ehieiest  momentum  from  tiie  honest  and  earnest  support  of  the 
mercantile  community. 
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1.  Irish  Popular  Son^s,  toitk  EngUah  Metrical  Translations. 
By  Edward  Walsh.    Dnblin:    James  M'Glashan.    1854. 

£.  The  Poets  and  Poetry  ofMunster :  a  Selection  ef  Irish  Songs 
fcf  tie  Poets  of  the  last  century.  With  Poetical  Trans- 
lations. By  the  late  James  Chrence  Mangan.  Now  for 
the  first  time  published,  with  the  OrigiDal  Music,  and 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors.  By  John  CDaly. 
Dublin :    John  (VDaly,  9  Anglesea  Street.     1855. 

We  were  much  struck  on  reading  the  following  passage 
concerning  Scotland  in  the  third  volume  of  Macaulay's  Uistorj/ 
of  England : — ''The  Gaelic  monuments,  the  Gaelic  usages,  tho 
Gaelic  superstitious,  the  Gaelic  verses,  disdainfully  neglected 
during  many  years,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
learned  from  the  moment  at  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Gaelic  race  began  to  disappear.'^  How  true,  bow  sadly  true  ! 
is  this  of  Ireland  :  while  the  Irish  was  still  a  living  language 
^which  now,  alas!  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be,)  while  it  still  had 
hving  pens  and  living  lyres,  while  the  air  was  still  vocal  with 
Irish  song,  while  Irish  verse  was  still  composed,  recited  and 
remembered,  while  Irish  monuments  of  antiquity  were  still  in 
tolerable  preservation,  (comparatively  speaking,)  while  Irish 
peculiarities,  superstitions,  national  l^ends,  and  historical 
traditions,  were  still  numerous  and  fresh;  whileall  these  treasures 
for  the  antiquarian,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  were  still 
patent,  they  were  disregarded :  and  now,  when  they  have 
almost  passed  away  beyond  our  reach  we  are  striving  to 
collect  the  decaying  fragments  of  all  that  had  been  so  long 
ueglected,nayl  worse  than  neglected,utterly  despised:  not  merely 
left  to  die  a  natural  death,  but  hastened  towards  dissolution. 

It  were  useless  now  to  dwell  upon  the  causes,  and  they  were 
various,  that  tended  to  this  disparagement;  one  of  the  principal, 
perhaps,  was  Fashion,  that  most  unjust,most  unreasonable,  and 
most  frivobus,  as  well  as  most  tyrannic  of  despots.  Queen 
Anne  at  one  time  seemed  somewhat  inclined  to  give  the  Irish 
tongue  a  fair  hearing  and  a  chance  for  existence :  but  some 
interested  enemies  of  the  vernacular  repeated  to  her  a  sort  of 
fictitious  phrase  composed  of  the  harshest  words  that  could  be 
selected,  and  persuaded  her  that  it  was  unfit  for  civilized  lips  or 
ears.      Long,  long  ago  is  it,  that  persons   who   knew   not  a 
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syllable  of  the  language^  aud  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of 
its  literature  (or  whether  it  had  a  literature  at  all)  voted 
"  vulgar ''  oue  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in^  Europe. 
Antiquity  is  always  considered  to  confer  a  value  ;  but  there 
was  no  prestige  in  antiquity  for  Irish^  that  language  in  which 
are  to  be  traced  so  many  etymologies  which  persons  ignorant 
of  it  puzzle  themselves  to  wrest  and  strain  from  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Saxon,  any  thing  save  the  mother  dialect  in  which 
those  etymologies  would  be  found,  simple,  natural  and  with- 
out distortion.  It  was  'Wulgar/Uhat  language  in  which  his- 
tory, law,  theology,  poetry,  were  written,  and  in  which 
instructions  were  given  in  schools  and  colleges,  frequented 
by  noble  students  from  the  Continent  at  the  time  that  England 
was  at  best  but  semi-barbarous ;  but  those  to  whom  its  history 
was  unknown  condemned  it  to  banishment  among  the  rustics. 

Eor  a  long  time  it  was  tenacious  of  life  in  the  rural  atmos- 
phere; the  affection  of  the  people  for  their  tender  aud 
expressive  language  was  deep  and  enduring:  but  the  depressing 
influences  were  too  strong,  and  at  length  it  showed  unmistakeable 
symptoms  of  decline  and  approaching  death.  Then  men 
of  learning  and  of  taste  began  to  estimate  the  impending  loss: 
then  exertions  were  made  to  recover  and  publish  MSS.,  and  to 
search  outand  preserve  antiquities;  butthefatal  decay  continued, 
and  its  progress  has  of  late  years  rapidly  accelerated.  We 
ourselves  think  that  the  Famine,  and  the  subsequent  enormous 
emigration,  by  both  of  which  such  numbers  of  the  Irish  speaking 
population  became  lost  to  the  country,  by  death  and  removal, 
hastened  the  extinction  of  the  oral  Irish  tongue  of  which  the  gene- 
ration that  has  since  sprung  up,  know  little  or  nothing.  We  re- 
member districts  in  the  South  wherein,  twenty  years  ago,  Irish 
was  universally  spoken  among  the  rustics,  of  whom  numbers 
'*  had  no  English,"  and  among  many  persons  of  a  higher 
grade,  who  acquired  some  Irish  (by  ear,  rarely  by  books)  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business  of  life.  Now,  in 
those  same  districts,  Irish  speakers  have  become  rare.  Who, 
on  looking  back,  is  not  struck  with  the  fact,  that  since  the 
famine  Irish  has  been  rapidly  passing  away  from  the  cottage  hearth, 
from  the  fairs  and  markets,  from  the  village  inn  and  forge, 
and  from  those  shops  in  .towns  where  Irish-speaking  assistants 
used  to  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry  who  frequented 
them.  And  we  have  constantly  remarked,  that  since  the 
famine  we  have  not  heard  the  Peasants  singing,  as  formerly. 
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their  Irish  songs  wliile  they  lield  the  plough  or  followed 
tliejr  carts. 

And  now  the  Irish  language  Ims  reached  that  day  which  the 
French  with  a  felicitous  expression  €all,The  Day  of  Praises  {Le 
Jour  des  kmanpes J-"— it  is  the  day  of  dissolution,  the  last  day 
of  life,  the  first  day  of  death ;  wl^en  the  dead  (or  the  dying  one) 
suddenly  becomes  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  ever,  most  fondly 
loved  when  most  sorely  lost — Uen  all  faults  are  forgotten, 
]K)thing  but  merits  remembered ;  iken  the  slightest  censure 
appears  like  sacrilege  ;  tAen  not  a  syllable  is  uttered  but  in 
praise  ;  lAen  the  last  dying  words  are  anxiously  caught ;  lAs» 
every  relic,  every  line  of  handwriting,  is  collected  and  treasured ; 
dm  comes  deep,  but  late,  repentance  for  every  slight,  every 
unkindne^s,  of  which  we  had  been  guilty.  And  thus  it  is  now 
when  the  tongue  of  the  mother  land  is  silenced,  or  nearly  to, 
in  death  ;  now  comes  Le  Jour  det  louanges,  of  merits  reoog- 
nized  at  last,  of  unavailing  regret  for  past  neglect,  of  love  and 
value  for  every  memento. 

Among  the  gathered  relics,  we  welcome,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  CoUections  of  Poema  that  have  been  published :  for 
the  people  and  the  language  of  Ireland  have  been  especially 
poetic.  There  have  been  two  phases  of  the  Irish  Poets; 
anciently,^  the  high  born  and  the  educated,  and  in  modem 
times,  under  discouragement,  the  lowly  and  the  unlearned, 
peasants,  country  handicraftsmen,  such  as  smiths,  tailors, 
weavers,  &c.  village  publicans,  "  hedge  *'  schoolmasters, — and 
in  the  catalogue  may  be  found  even  blind  beggars — scorn  not, 
reader!  remember  Homer.  While  in  England  one  or  two 
rustic  Poets  (like  Bloomfield,  or  John  Clare)  emerged,  now  and 
then,  from  the  mass  of  population,  to  be  admired  and  encouraged, 
hundreds  of  Irish  Peasant  Bards  lived,  sung,  and 
died,  unregarded  by  any  save  their  humble  acquain- 
tances. 

It  was  particularly  in  the  Province  of  Munster,  in  the 
sweet  South,  among  warm  hearts,  and  intelligent  minds,  and 
lovely  landscapes,  that  Irit^  pastoral  poetry  especially  flourish- 
ed. The  temperament  of  the  Southern  Irish,  ardent,  excitable, 
devotional,  imaginative,   now    pathetic,  now  humorous,   was 

*  Koyne  the  Poetic,  brother  of  Mai,  King  of  Irehmd  ;  OUoU  Olum, 
King  of  Munster  (3rd  century);  Mac  Liag.secreUry  to  King  Brian  Boru  ( 

Donough  mor  O'Daly,  Abbot  of  Boyle  (13th  century)  Ac.  

22  !^ 
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essentially  poetic,  and  there  was  much  to  foster  the  tendency — 
the  beautiful  scenery ,  varied  with  noble  mountain  and  soft  valley, 
the  innumerable  rivulets,  each  with  its  own  song  ;  the 
wild  rocks  with  their  "  eerie  "  echoes  ;  the  frequent  ivy-clad 
ruins  (poetry  in  themselves)  more  frequent  in  Ireland  than  in 
almost  any  other  country ;  the  secluded  lakes;  the  massive 
Cromleacs  and  Cairns  (and  roassiveness  is  grandeor)^^all  such 
objects  had  their  influence  on  Irish  Poetry,  through  which  runs 
a  strongly  descriptive  view.  Then  there  were  the  romantic 
incidents  arising  from  the  frequent  civil  discords,  and  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Ireland ;  hairbreadth  escaj)es,  wild  adventures, 
and  the  afl*ecting  vicissitudes  of  noble  families :  add  the 
mjthology,  the  beautiful  fairies  that*  sympathized  with  mortals 
more  than  the  elves  of  any  other  nation ;  the  merry  Luprechaun, 
a  genuine  Irish  fairy  \  the  mysterious  Banshee  shrouded  from 
curious  eyes  by  her  large  hood  and  mantle,  lamenting,  at 
night,  in  a  melancholy  strain  half  cry  half  song,  with  undis- 
tinguishable  words,  whenever  death  comes  to  the  particular 
family  to  whose  fates  she  is  attached  with  a  human -like  love ; 
the  long-robed,  long-haired  Geili^  that  haunts  some  lonely  spot, 
and  that  is  not  faun  nor  satyr,  nor  spectre,  nor  sprite,  nor 
demon,  but  a  Oenius  loci  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Then  there 
was  the  language,  so  rich  in  expressive  epithets,  and  that  runs 
so  naturally  into  metre.  Edmund  Spencer  (and  the  author  of 
the  Fairy  Queen  is  high  authority)  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
merits  of  Irish  Poetry,  even  under  the  great  disadvantage  and 
disfigurement  of  a  bald  verbal  translation  :  he  says  of  Irish 
Poems  :  "  I  have  caused  divers  of  them  to  be  translated  unto 
me,  that  I  might  understand  them,  and  surdy  they  are  savoured 
of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly 
ornaments  of  poetry ;  yet  were  they  sprinkled  with  some  pretty 
flowers  of  their  natural  device,  which  gave  good  grace  and 
comeliness  to  them  &c.  &c.  &c." 

The  Irish  Peasants  were  natural,  involuntary,  disinterested 
Poets  :  they  sang  from  the  pure  love  of  song.  When  they 
poured  forth  their  sorrows,  personal  or  national*  in  veisc^ 
they  could  not  **  weep  with  the  public,  and  wipe  their  eyes 
with  the  prese,'^  as  was  said  once  of  a  noble  fdigltsh  poet ; 
they  had  no  press,  and  could  hope  for  no  public  beyond  their 

♦  The  Irish  Jacobite  songs  represent  the  fklries  as  deeply  interetted 
for  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
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own  narrow  circle,  nay,  their  verses  were  seldom  committed  to 
writing)  save  a  copy  or  two  for  the  composer's  own  use  ;  and 
depended  for  preservation  on  the  memory  of  their  Admirers.  No 
hope  of  fame  or  of  gain  encouraged  their  muse  :  their  effusions^ 
amatory,  political,  descriptive,  humorous,  or  religious, 
were  simply  the  spontaneous  overflowings  of  the  heart. 

Such  poets  were  rife  while  the  real  character  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  was  unknown  to,  or  misconceived  by,  the  denizens 
of  citjes,  or  the  visitants  from  other  countries.  These  heard  of 
the  Iri^man  in  deeds  of  violence  and  turbulence,  aud  they 
saw  bim  to  disadvantage  in  a  position  where  hard  necessity 
compelled  hia  native  abilities  and  acuteness  to  degenerate  into 
knavery  and  servility  for  the  very  means  of  subsistence  in  citizen- 
Ufe.  While  the  Irishman  was  depicted  in  novels  and  plays, 
as  a  strange  nondescript,  a  compound  of  knavery  and  folly, 
ferocitv  and  good  humor,  of  buffoonery  and  servility,  how  few 
were  they  who  could  conceive  the  warmth,  tenderness,  fine 
feeling,  and  generosity  of  that  soul  of  poetry  that  pervaded  the 
moantaina  and  the  glens.  So  the  beautiful  features  of  the  in- 
land region  are  unknown  to  the  mariners  who  never  see 
more  of  a  country  than  the  ugly  aea-^rt,  their  accustomed 
haven 

But  revenaus  a  nos  moutoniy  among  the  collections  of  Irish 
Poems  introduced,  by  translation,  to  English  readers,  we  are 
particularly  pleased  with  those  which,  like  Walsh's  and  O' Daly's 
volumes,  give  the  original  Irish  side  l^  side  with  the  translations; 
they  help  to  preserve  the  original^  and  enable  Irish  readers  to 
see  points  and  beauties  which  often,  of  necessity,  lose  much  by 
transfusing  into  another  language. 

O'Daly's  publication,  besides  containing  many  poems  of  merit 
admirably  rendered  by  the  late  Clarence  Mangan,  has  the 
additionid  advantage  of  giving  short  biographical  sketches  of 
the  writers,  and  also  the  original  airs  to  which  the  songs  were 
•ei,  and  sometiifies  the  different  versions  of  the  same  air,  thus 
rescuing  sweet  but  fugacious  melodies  from  oblivion. 

Edward  Wakh's  book  also  gives  the  Irish  text  interleaved 
witji  the  spirited  English  trandatioos  of  the  very  pleasing 
songs  it  contains ;  but  not  the  music.  lu  both  the  collections 
are  various  specimens  of  the  muse  of  Andrew  M^Grath,  who 
might  be  called  the  Irish  Bums.  Like  that  gifted  Scot, 
Andrew  M'Grath  had  great  abilities,  a  fund  of  mirth  and 
homor,  and  exceeding  sweetness  of  versification  (in  his 
vernacular);  and  unhappily  he  resembled  Burns  also  in  the 
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profligacy  of  bis  liabits.    M'Grath  was  a  country  schoolmaster, 
a  native  of  the  south  part  of  the  County  Limerick.  In  several  of 
his  poems  he  celebrated  the  Maigh,*  a  river  which  rising  in  the 
barony  of  Coshlea  (the  most  southern  barony  iuthe  count  y)^  flows 
through  some  rich  and  beautiful  scenery  on  its  northward  course 
to  the  Sliannon^  which  it  meets  a  few  miles  below  Limerick* 
M'Grath  had  superior  talents,    but  no  steady  principle;   he 
carried  more  sail  than  ballast ;  his  habits  of  intoxication,  and 
his  general  immoralities,  drew  on    him  the  ban  of  the  clei^ 
of  his  Church,  and  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  banks  of  bis 
beloved  Maigh^  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  his  Farewell  to  ilie 
Maigb/'     translated  in   Walsh's  Collection.      He  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith,  but  being  discouraged 
in  the  Established  Church  on  account  of  his  flagrant  conduct, 
he  wrote  his  "  Lament,"  half  pathetic,  half  humorous,  in  which 
he  bewailed  his  fate,   that  he  could  be  "  neither  Papist  nor 
Protestant.''    It  is  well  translated  in  Walsh's  volume.       After 
leading  for  some  time  a  wandering  life,  as  a  pedlar,  in  which 
character  he  received  the  soubriquet  of  Mangaire  Sugliach,  or 
t  he  Merry  Dealer,  he  resumed  Iris  former  vocation  of  school- 
master at  Knoch  Ferin  or  (Knoch  Fierna,)  in  the  County 
Limerick,  near  Ballingarry,  and  continued  to  poetize.      His 
Irish  verse  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  and  sweetness ;  his  com- 
positions are  various,  amatory,  pastoral,  satirical,  bacchanalian, 
many  are  licentious.     It  is  gratifying  to  say^  that  he  became 
at  length  a  penitent ;  and  after  attaining  an  advanced  age, 
died  sometime  subsequently  to  1790,  at  Ballinanma,^  near 
Kilmallock,   (Co.  Limerick)   at  the  house  of  a  farmer  named 
U'Donnell,  (to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  his  MSS.)  and  was 
interred  at  Kilmallock,called  the  "Irish  Balbec/'  from  the  ruins 
it  displays  of  its  former  architectural  dignity.     It  is  singular 
that  in  the  brief  notice  of  Irish  bards  of  th^County  Limerick, 
in  the  History  of  Limerick  by  Fitzgerald  and  M*Gregor,  no 
allusion  is  made  to  a  bard  so  popular  throughout  Munster  as 
Andrew  M'Grath ;   though  his  acquaintance  and  poetic  rival, 
John  CyTuomy,  the  Publican,  is  mentioned. 

M^Grath  made  liberal  use  of  alUteration  in  his  poems :  it 
showed  his  powers  of  language,  it  imparted  a  half  humorous 
tone  to  his  pathos,  quite  in  character  with  the  man  :  it  added 
to  the  music  of  the  rythm,  and  supplied  the   place  of  rhyme 

*  Pronounced  Blague  (in  one  syllable.) 
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which  is  not  natural  to  Irish  poetry,  and  for  which  assonance 
of  vowels,  as  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  verse,  is  generally 
substituted.  We  have  observed  that  in  the  translations  made 
from  "The  Merry  Dealer,"  his  characteristic  alliteratiou  has 
been  overlooked :  we  have  therefore  felt  strongly  tempted  to 
assay,  ourselves,  a  version  of  his  '*  Farewell  to  the  Maigh  /' 
not  as  a  vain  rivalry  with  the  translation  published  by  Walsh, 
bat  merely  as  an  attempt  to  bring  out  more  proraiuently  the 
alliterative  feature  in  tlie  "  Farewell/'  We  cannot  pretend  to 
make  our  version  quite  as  literal  as  if  it  were  not  fettered  by 
alliteration,  but  we  trust  it  will  not  be  found  deficient  in 
fidelity. 

Farewell  to  the  maioh. 


PBOXTBS  iSreH  OV 

SUiy  A*r  c^Ab  01}  b^AobfO 

Coir  ?l)A|5e  DA  5-CAOtt,  l)A 

A  Uiooiand  fiuvwelU  to  tkee  now. 
Sweet  If  algh  of  berry,  bloom,  and  bough. 
Of  gold,  and  gifts,  and  gallants  gav, 
Of  song,  and  skain,  and  shepherd-lay. 

Och  bone .'  my  heart  is  weary ! 
Game  and  glee  gone,  gone  fkt>m  me. 
Sport  and  sprighUlneas  and  spree— 
Ha  wandering  lone  aad   dreary. 

FareweU  each  man  of  Jocimd  heart. 
From  PoetTPriest,  and  Sage  I  part : 
Farewell  the  fhmk  and  fHendly,  tree 
From  fiUsebood,  tnui,  and  flattery. 

Och  h(me  J  my  heart  is  weary,  &c 

Farewell  each  m^den,  modest,  meek, 
Of  dear  complexion,  cherry  cheek ; 
Of  lorely  locks,  and  laughter  Itght, 
Bland,  beaotiAi],  benignant,  bright. 

Och  hone !  my  heart  is  weary,  Am. 

FareweU  o'er  all  to  her,  my  pearl. 
The  gentle,  graoefal,  generoos  girl. 
For  whom  I'm  banish  d  hence— but  still 
She's  dnr  tome,  through  pain  and  ilL 

Och  hone  1  my  heart  is  weaxy,  Ac 
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UAjllJ, 

5*cttAob,  DA  5-CtlUAC,  ^c. 

Faint  fk-ozen,  fi-etfttU  and  forlorn, 
Sad,  shelterless,  subdued  by  soom, 
I  brare  the  Northern  blast  alone, 
On  mountain  rude  with  heath  overgrown. 
Och  hone    my  heart  is  weary,  Ac 

Despairing  flrom  my  fHends  I  go, 
Wending  my  way  in  want  and  woe : 
Tliree  months  I've  spmit  in  exile  drear ; 
No  welcome  word  nor  wish  I  hear. 

Ooh  hone  I  my  heart  is  weary,  Ac. 

If  c*er  through  streets  I  pass  along, 
Men  like  me  not,  I  sing  no  song ; 
And  women  whispet,  ''^whence  is  he  ? 
What  is  his  name  ?  who  can  he  be  ?" 

Och  hone  !  my  heart  is  weary,  Ac. 

Now  banlsh'd  by  the  Priest  from  thee, 
Dear  Maigh,  thy  banks  no  more  to  see, 
Farewell  my  lore,  my  bird  !  and  all 
The  fair^^whosc  beauties  caused  my  fall. 

Och  hone!  my  ruth,  my  ruin! 

Too  well  the  sweets  I  lov'd  to  sip 

From  flowing  cup  and  honied  lip ; 

And   these   were   my  undoing. 


This  song,  in  which  the  alliteration  is  not  all-pervading,  but 
running  only  through  particular  lines,  cannot  pretend  to  rival 
the  alliterative  feats  achieved  by  some  laborious  pens,  such  us 
the  renowned  "  Battle  of  the  Pigs"  (Pugna  Porcorum)  a  Latin 
Poem  published  in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  I7tli 
century,  consisting  of  302  hexameter  lines,  containing  1500 
words,  every  one  of  which,  as  well  as  every  word  of  the  title 
page,  author  s  name  and  the  motto,  begins  with  a  P.,  e.g.  titK , 
"Pugna  Porcorum  per  Petrum  Porcinura  Paraclesis  pro  pota- 
tore,"  motto,  "  Perlege  porcorum  pulcherrima  procliu,  Polar, 
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Jiotondo  poteris  placidam  proffere  Poesin/' — First  line,  '*  plau- 
ite  porcelli,  porcorum  pigra  propago/'  But  we  do  not  think 
that  any  language  of  Celtic,  or  of  Gothic  origin,  is  capable  of  the 
same  degree  of  alliteration  as  the  Latin  and  its  congeners  ;  the 
Northern  pronouns  and  prepositions  are  obstacles.  We  have 
seen  an  Italian  sonnet  which  we  verily  believe  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  English  with  the  same  feature  as  the  original,  vis. 
every  single  woxA  beginning  with  D.  This  extraordinary 
sonnet  was  written  by  Luigi  Groto,  a  native  of  Adria,  who  died 
1585.  He  had  quite  a  passion  for  conceits,  affectations,  and 
oddities  in  verse,  and  wrote  his  D.  Sonnet,  (?a»  amore^  at  the 
request  of  a  Venetian  lady  who  set  him  the  task  of  composing 
for  her  a  poetic  eulogium,  every  word  of  which  should  com- 
mence with  the  initial  letter  of  ner  name,  Deidamia.  We  wiB 
transcribe  it  as  a  specimen  of  laborious  trifiing,  aud  of  a  com- 
pleteness of  alliteration  not  to  be  attained,  we  think,  in  lan- 
guages of  a  more  masculine  genius  than  the  Italian. 


Donna  da  Dio  4i«ee8a,*.don  dlrino, 
Deidamia,  dondo  du'ol  dolce  derlra, 
Debboti  Donna  dir  ?  debt)o  dlr  DWa  ? 

Dotta,  dlscreta,  degna  di  domino ! 

Data  no  da  destrisaimo  detfcino 
Deetatrlce  del  di  dove  dormira; 
DeUe  dote  donated  deecrlTa 


Demottaoe,  dipingatl  Delflaok. 

Dittroggeoil  doclMinio  d^slc 
Di  dirolgartl :  dinterol  dipoL 
Diffidato  dal  dor  depreaso  dire. 

Donqne,  dacch^  dioevol  detti  DIo 
Din^gommi,  dlBcolpaml  v  d^oi 
DliBpstiadi  degovvti  del  dfsistt. 


To  return  to  our  subject,  Irish  Poetry.  We  Will  press  into 
the  service  our  own  small  share  of  the  vernacular,  and  trans- 
late for  the  reader^s  amusement,  from  our  MS  collections  a  few 
simple  poems  of  Munster,  that  we  think  have  not  been  versified 
in  English  before,  at  least  as  far  as  our  memory  serves  us,  for 
we  have  not  at  hand  for  reference  that  treasury  of  Irirfi  Poetry^ 
Uardiman's  Minstrelsy,  a  valuable  work  now  unhappily  becom- 
ing scarce.  We  shall  commence  with  a  love  song,  by  a  person 
whose  name  we  have  been  unable  to  learn,  written  to  dissuade 
his  beloved  one  from  her  intention  of  emigrating.  From  bis 
calhng  her  (in  tiie  8rd  verse)  his  little  white  sea  gull,  alladiiig 
to  her  fair  complexion,  he  seems  to  have  lived  near  the  sea  ; 
the  simile  would  not  have  struck  an  inland-dweller.  From  his 
promises  in  the  last  verse  he  appears  to  have  been  a  yoang 
farmer  in  easy  circumstances ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  obsenred 
and  loved  agreeable  country  scenery ;  but  indeed  allusions  to 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  abundant  in  Irish  songs  of  all  des* 
criptious,  except  perhaps  political. 
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aoMa,  FRoy  the  Irish. 

TO  THS  AIR  OF  OLXAX  >▲  OOUAK. 
AKOHTMOUflL 
{H]^  n}Ap]n  b]A-lUA]l),  toA  UA]t\  Tiofrij  U,  "|C.) 

1. 

Oa  HoQdajr,  rl|^t  early,  two  hoora  before  <la7, 

I  got  the  dear  letter  vras  written  by  thee : 
Tke  blftcktrirdA  were  load,  and  their  strain  ooev'd  to  aaj. 
That  my  true  love  was  going  &r  over  the  sea. 

I  breatb'd  a  flurowell  to  aach  now  silent  scene. 

To  the  apple-trees'  bloom,  to  the  neighbouring  grore. 
Where  oft  on  my  shonldar  her  fiUr  head  would  lean. 

Where  I  pressed  on  her  red  lip  the  seal  of  my  love. 

I  breath'd  a  farewell  to  the  river's  smooth  strand; 

How  oft  have  we  sat  In  a  boat  on  the  tide  ; 
If y  Uttle  white  sea-gnU  I  dasp'd  by  the  hand. 

And  shew'd  her  the  landscape  so  varied  and  wide. 
4 
Come  back  to  me,  dearest  I  sole  joy  of  my  thought! 

Come  back  to  the  haonU  that  we  both  lov'd  so  well : 
Remember  the  nat-0rove  whose  clasters  we  sou^t, 

Hie  bank  where  we  rested,  alone  in  the  dell. 

m  give  thee  a  rich  golden  cross  snd  bright  rings. 
And  yovng  sooking  calves,  and  a  herd  of  mileh>kine: 

And  more— aye  and  better  than  all  these  good  things,— 
A  yontfa  with  fond  word*  and  fond  heart  shall  be  thine. 

John  Hore,  a  blaoksmith,  a  native  of  Dunaha,  in  the  West 
€f  the  Ooont;  Glare^  was  patronized  on  account  of  his  poetical 
alulities,  bj  Charles  O'Dounell  Esq.,  of  Kilkee,  (Clare,)  who 
transplanted  him  to  the  vicinity  of  his  own  residence.     Hore 
was  a  man  of  a  lively  humorous  turu^  and  of  convivial  habits. 
Ooe  AU   Hallows  £ve,  our  bard  joined  a  merry   party  of 
country  folks  assembled  to  enjoy  their  customary  sports  of 
the  season,  and  drank   ^'potations  pottle  deep/'     After  mid- 
night he  set  out  for  his  own  house,  but  was   found   next 
morning  at  a  considerable  distance  from  home,  with  his  clothes 
torn  and  muddy,  and  his  person  somewhat  bruised,      Chi  the 
same  night  a  quantity  of  white  oats  was  stolen  from  his  yard, 
b^  some   persons   who   were  well   aware  that   the  existing 
circumstances  promised  them  impunity.     In. order  to  avert  the 
displeasure  of  his  patron  and  landlord,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  and 
induce  that  gentleman,  in  his  generosity,  to  give  him  some 
oats  in  lieu  of  those  that  were  stolen,  be  composed  a  song 
entitled   ''  The  White  Oats,"  in  which  he  merrily  laid  the 
whole  blame  of  his  escapade,  and  of  his  loss,  upon  tne  Fairies, 
who,  according  to  Irish  tradition,  are  always  abroad  on  All 
Hallows  Eve,  galloping  through   Ireland.    He  represented  the 
fairies  of  the  County  Cork  (the  most  celebrated  in  the  Island)  as 
coming   all   the   way   from    Bearhaven  to  do  him  mischief, 
headed   by  the  elfin  chief  Finn,    and   accompanied   by  two 
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fairy  qoeens,  Cleena  and  Evall.  Cleena's  royal  residence  is  at 
.Carrig-Cleena,  a  tall  massive,  romantic  fock  in  the  parish  of 
Glantaune,  or  Cahirfag,  three  miles  N.W.  of  Mallow.  In  the 
rock  is  a  wide  opening  which  is  said  to  lead  to  a  large  vault, 
which  the  peasantry  decline  to  elplore,  believing  thai 
sounds  of  fairy  music  are  frequently  heard  at  night  echoiog 
from  its  deep  recesses.  Cleena  is  said  to  have  ffdlen  in  love, 
once  upon  a  time,  with  a  mortal,  a  Fitzgerald  of  the  Co. 
Limerick,  whom  she  conveyed  away  to  Carrig-Cleena  in  an 
enchanted  cloud.  But  a  beautiful  girl  named  Ellen  O'Brien, 
to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  learning  from  a  soothsayer 
(whose  aid  she  sought)  the  place  of  her  lover's  concealment, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Carrig-Cleena,  and  stood  at  the  entrance 
weeping  bitterly,and  entreating  the  fairy  queen  to  take  pity  on 
her  sorrow.  Cleena  was  moved  by  her  tears  and  pathetic 
supplications,  and  sent  forth  the  young  chief  to  console  bis 
weeping  love,  to  whom  he  was  soon  after  married.  The  story 
is  probably  true,  save  in  the  fairy-hood  of  the  enchantress  who 
detained  the  hero  of  the  tale  for  a  while  from  his  betrothed* 
Poor  Cleena  may  have  borne  the  blame  in  this  instance  as  un- 
deservedly as  in  the  case  of  John  Hore's  white  oats,  which  he 
accused  her  of  stealing. 

EvalPs  habitation  was  at  Carriglea  :  tradition  says  that  she 
was  so  deeply  enamoured  of  a  yo«ag  chieftain  of  Munsier, 
that  she  assumed  a  human  form,  and  served  in  his  family,  for 
some  years,  as  a  domestic,  in  order  to  be  near  him. 

The  fairy  hill  of  Knock  Magha,  or  Knock  Ma,  is  in  the 
County  Galway ;  there  is  a  large  cairn  at  the*  top,  and  it  is  re* 
puted  to  be  the  abode  of  the  elfin  king,  Finvar. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  offer  the  reader  our  tmiislatioa  of 

THE  WHrrE  OATS. 
JOBN  Homc. 

^  cotQUtvrAli)  CAOiijA  J  ]r  seAttfi  5fi  lofjireAD  ijiiA]6eAcc  f^e}\  nph  A]}t 
0|6ce  Saojai). 

1. 
List,  no<gt)boiir»  1  while  I  tell  what  happ'd  on  QaIIow  Ere  to  me; 
From  Bear  a  troop  of  foirles  came,  light,  airy,  ftill  of  glee. 
Fine  sport  was  theirs,  since  fh>m  the  West  to  Down  ate  thousand  spots 
All  rich  with  pom,  why  need  they  take  (mean  pri«e !)  vc^  poor  white  oata. 

3 
With  Finn,  their  armdd  chief;  they  sped  to  Magha*s  fairy  hUl; 
The  deaf,  nay,  e'en  the  dead,  might  hear  their  cheers  and  shoutings  shriD: 
To  feed  their  elfln  steeds  they  made  my  stack  of  oats  their  prey ; 
Part  through  the  shrubby  vale  was  blown,  part  scatter'd  by  the  wi^y. 

a 

Myself  they  seiz'd  to  mock  and  Jeer,  right  glad  such  game  to  find  : 
They  threw  me  up  behind  an  elf,  who  gallopM  like  the  wind. 
Like  Pacolet  a  tlying  horse  of  wood  did  I  bestride ; 
At  last  they  flung  mo  £u*  from  home,  half  dead,  on  Magha*s  side. 
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4. 
Cleena,  The  lovely  fkiry  qaeen,  chode  with  the  sportlye  dan  ; 
"  Fool«  I  why  did  ye  companion  bring  this  slogglah  Manster  man  ? 
Catch  hini  hy  his  hlaclc  cnrly  ^n,  and  beat  him  tiil  he  dies ; 
Or  let  a  Jury  sentence  biro  to  hang 'twlxt  eaith  and  skiea." 

6. 
But  sweet  roic'd  Erall  said,  **  this  man  deserres  not  soorn  aad  wrath  : 
Though  black  his  poll,  his  heart  is  fiUr,  a  mirthful  soul  he  hath. 
It  vex'd  hell  satiiize  you  all,— put  back  his  oats  again  : 
Let  him  sit  up,  and  give  him  wine,  he*ll  sing  a  Jovial  strain." 

How  cleverly  John  Hore  insinaates  (throogh  the  mouth  of 
Evall)  his  good  qualities^  at  the  same  time  hinting  at  his  satirical 
talents  (in  tenforem)  to  be  brought  into  play  on  provocation. 

We  proceed  to  translate  a  poem  written  by  an  anonymous 
rustic  of  the  Co.  Waterford  in  praise  of  Tourin,  late  the 
family  seat  of  Sir  Kichard  Musgrave^  Barl.,  (now  uninhabited 
and  dilapidated)  situated  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Blackwater^ 
near  Cappoquin  and  built  on  the  site  of  a  cnstle  of  the  ancient 
Anglo  Norman  family  of  the  Roches.  Of  that  old  edifice,  there 
still  remains  one  tall  tower,  square,  machicoUated,  and  ivy-clad ; 
from  its  top  the  eye  roams  over  a  beautiful,  extensive,  and  varied 
view,  the  winding  river,  mountains,  woods,  mansions,  towns,  &c. 
Tourin  derives  its  name  from  this  tower,  in  Irish  Tuarin, 
a  little  tower. 

The  present  possessors  of  the  tower  and  its  broad  lands  are 
a  branch  of  the  Musgraves  of  Westmoreland,  a  family  often 
celebrated  in  the  border  minstrelsy  for  feats  of  arms.  The  first 
of  this  branch  that  settled  in  Ireland  was  Richard  Musgrave 
of  Wortley,  whose  son  Christopher  became  seated  at  Tourin, 
and  was  father  of  the  first  baronet.  Sir  Richard  (1782)  who 
died  without  isstie  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
Sir  Christopher,  to  whom  succeeded  (in  1826)  his  son,  the 
present  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  a  man  whom  to  know  is  to 
respect,  a  constant  resident  landlord  ever  anxious  to  promote 
every  object  for  the  good  of  his  country,  a  consistent  and 
sincere  patriot. 

The  song  (of  whose  author  I  can  learn  no  particulars)  was 
written  in^the  time  of  the  first  Sir  Richard  who  (as  before 
mentioned)  ,was  childless,  to  which  circumstance  the  wish  (in  the 
first  line  of  the  poem)  for  an  heir  alludes.  In  the  verse  is  an 
allusion  to  the  cyder  of  Tourin,  respecting  which  we  find  an 
observation  in  Smith's  History  of  the  County  Waterford,  written 
about  1745,  at  which  time  Tourin  was  the  seat  of  John  Reeves 
Nettles,  Esq.,  of  whom  Smith  says ;  "  this  gentleman  has  large 
tracts  of  orcharding  near  his  house,  and  makes  yearly  con- 
siderable quantities  of  cyder,  a  liquor  which  this  part  of  th« 
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country  is  famous  fpr.  The  Red  Streak  pf  Herefordshire, 
brought  over  here  by  thw  gentleman's  gWBd&ther,  thrives 
exceedingly  well  in  this  soil.*'' 

The  four  verses  that  fellow  Uie  first  in  the  original  aong  are 
only  maledictions  on  some  persons  living  near  Tourin  whom 
the  writer  suspected  of  stealing  his  favorite  cat ;  they  are  un- 
worthy of  the  rest  of  the  oompomtion,  with  wbicb»  in  faot,  they 
are  scareely  connected,  therefore  we  omit  them  in  our  trans- 
lation. 

TOUglN. 
AiroirncoDs. 
tt  coii>AtirA  At)  Aitn)A  An  iUAUbATft  AV  nt^  Ut>. 
1. 
Come  Uil  to  me,  friends,  while  the  pr«iM  I'm  egpreiring 

Of  happy  Tourin,  for  a  good  man  lives  there ; 
Sir  Richard's  hia  name ;  on  his  path  be  my  Mesntng, 
And  may  there  not  laick  of  hia  lineage  an  heir. 

Tonrin  of  the  Trees  is  a  flMr  pleasant  dwelling 

The  tide  comes  up  thither  and  kisses  its  strand ; 
Its  <^er  inspires  men  with  glee  beyond  telling 

Till  it  leaves  them  for  dead  in  each  ditch  on  the  land. 
8L 
The  harp  there  excites  xu,  the  cheering  pipe  pleMes, 

The  barks  on  the  river  are  gliding  along, 
Their  white  sails  displaying  to  catch  the  light  breeses ; 

All  things  at  Tonrin  they  are  worthy  of  song.      ^ 

There  gnests  crowd  the  fUll  board,  whose  festal  tdoming 

Doth  in  those  gay  halls  to  the  baaqaet  Invito: 
There's  moslo  and  dancing  flrom  evening  to  morning. 

And  games  and  card  playing  ft-om  moraing  to  ni^t. 
ft. 
With  Lacqneys  sorronnded  there  coaches  are  going ; 

Brisk  steeds  in  the  field  are  alert  for  the  race: 
There  rides  the  stout  htmtsman,  his  mellow  horn  blowing; 

And  fleet  dogs  urge  forward  the  hare  in  the  chsse. 
6. 
One  day  on  the  hm,  as  alone  I  was  lying, 

How  soft  from  the  shore  eame  the  ripples*  low  sound; 
How  sweet  the  load  thrash  to  the  cackoo  replying ; 

While  birds  in  the  wild  woods  were  ainglng  aroon^. 
7. 
'Twere  long  to  relate  ef  Tonrin  all  «he  pleasnree} 

The  dawn  there  is  hail'd  by  the  hounds'  nicrry  cry: 
Plants,  shrubs,  and  fidr  flow'rets  spring  up  like  earth's  treamres, 

Expanding  their  blossoms,  delighting  the  eye. 

a. 

The  palms  ever-green  with  the  rongh  hoUy  mingle. 

And  tall  branchy  myrtles  exalt  their  green  crests  ; 
Beech,  ash,  and  rleh  apple-trees  floarish,  not  single : 

W^d  pigeons  and  ^aya  fin  the  booths  with  theli*  nests. 

9. 

The  man  that's  stone  blind  tf^rt  his  sight  might  recover. 

And  martj-rs  and  lepers  fh)m  safTering  be  heal'd 
By  the  scent  of  the  sweet  hertM  that  spread  the  ground  over; 

3ach  fragrance  the  tlonne,  mint,  and  l«vender  yield. 
10. 
The  woodqnests  are  cooing,  the  noisy  ducks  swinvn^, 

The  ass  loudly  brays,  while  he's  i  oiling  bi  play  ; 
The  basy  bees  ilp  where  the  floweirwnips  ai>e  brjimning, 

To  make  us  their  bright  golden  honey  each  day. 
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Before  we  leave  Tourin,  we  would  ea;  a  few  words  of  the 
original  owners  of  ita  ancient  casUe,  for  they  have  almost  passed 
away  from  memory  in  the  scenes  where  they  once  lired  and 
nilM  :  "  their  place  knows  them  no  more/'  Their  earliest 
ancestor  of  whom  we  have  any  historiciil  knowledge,  De  la 
Boche,  or  in  Latin,  De  Bupe,  fought  at  Hastings  with 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  bad  three  Lordships  in  Wales 
granted  to  him.  His  son,  Adam  de  Bupe,  came  to  Ireland 
in  1)70 ;  and  in  1178  built  a  large  castle  on  Bandon  Biver, 
called  Ship  Pool  (and  spmetimes  Castle  Lough).  His  son 
fiichard  d^  Rap?,  was  the  first  Baron  Boobe  of  fermoy,  which 
dignity  he  obtained  b^  bis  msrriage  with  Aipy^  only  daughter, 
and  heiress  of  Fleming,  Lord  of  Fermoy :  be  built  another 
Castle,  Dunderrow,  on  Baqdon  Biver  (Co.  Cork). 

The  8tb  in  desert  from  this  first  Baron,  was  Maurice,  hord 
Boche  of  Fermoy ;  ie  it  was  who  built  the  ancient  Oastl^ 
of  Tourin;  and  also  erected  some  other  castles  in  the 
Co*  Waterford,  viz,  those  of  Cappoquin,  Shian's  Castle,  not  far 
from  Lismore,  and  Glyn,  near  Carrick-on-Suir.  His  two  eldest 
sons,  with  eight  Knights  of  his  family,  were  slain  in  England, 
in  the  wars  of  the  Bioses  :  bis  third  son,  and  successor,  Ulick, 
(or  Alexander)  was  killed  in  A.D.  1500,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse ;  and  tbe  fourth  sou  (who  succeeded  bis  brother)  was 
murdered  near  LiscarroU,  Co.  Cork,«in  1517;  a  strange 
btality  seemed  dominant  over  the  race  at  this  period.  But  tba 
son  of  the  murdered  man,  John  Boche,  was  sumamed  ^^  tbe 
Happj^.''  He  never  succeeded,  however,  to  his  father's  title ; 
for  being  a  very  voung  child  at  the  death  of  tbe  latter,  the 
Irish  vasstds  ana  tenants  took  advantage  of  tbe  la^  of 
Tanistry  (which  was  instituted  tp  avoid  the  inconvenience 
arising  firom  long  minorities)  and  chose  his  uncle  Maurice  for 
their  head :  and  in  the  line  of  Maurice  the  baronial  title,  and 
the  lands  in  the  Co.  Cork,  remained  till  the  forfeitures.  John 
gr?w  up  strikingly  handsome  and  accomplished;  and  tbe 
then  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  offered  him  a  Lordship  if  he 
would  support  the  Beformation,  which  he  declined*  In  1655; 
he  vanquished  all  the  knights  at  a  tilting  match  of  thirty  d^s 
duration,  held  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  his  cousin,  Lady 
Mary  Boche  (daughter  of  his  Uncle  Maurice,  Lord  Boche  of 
Fermoy)  with  James,  the  15th  Earl  of  Desmond.  He  excited 
80  much  admiration  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  offered  the 
restoration  of  his  paternal  title;    but  he  was  un-ambitious 
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(therefore,  perhaps,  '*The  Happy");  he  thought  with  Claudian, 
Quid  menteua  traxisse  polo  ?  quid  profuit  altum 
erexisse  Caput  P 
and  he  refused  the  offer;  and  shortly  afterwards  (before  he 
had  time  for  possible  regret)  he  died  suddenly,  still  reuining 
his  cognomen,  contrary  to  those  frequent  examples  which 
prompted  Ovid's  observation, 

Ultima  semper 
£xpectanda  dies  homini,  dicique  beatus 
Ante  obitum  nemo  supremaque  funera  debet. 
In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  Tourin  was  inhabited  by 
the  head  of  the  family  that  descended  from  John  the  Happy, 
as  their  seigneurial  residence  ;  the  heir  apparent  residing  at  the 
Castle  of  Glynn  till  the  death  of  the  possessor  of  Tourin. 

In  the  great  civil  wars  from  1641  the  desendants  of  John 
the  Happy  were  thus  located,— ^John  and  Maurice  (afterwards 
slain)  at  Tourin,  George  and  Ulick  (or  Alexander)  at  Glynn,  and 
David  onafamily  estateinCo.  (Dork.  They  all  took  part  with  the 
Stuartdynasty,andfoughtin  thecontestsat  Lismore,  Dungarvan, 
Cappoquin,  Mothel,  (Co.  Waterford)  and  Knock  Mourne.  They 
were  attainted  by  Cromwell  and  hisParliament,  and  lost  their  pro- 
perty, including  Tourin,  which  passed  into  other  hands.  Of  the 
brothers,  John  and  George  alone  survived  the  civil  wars;  they  re- 
tired to  Flanders,  and  joined  Charles  II.  in  his  exile,  and  in  con- 
junction with  their  kinsman,  Maurice,Lord  Roche  of  Fermoy,  they 
shared  the  scanty  pay  they  received  in  foreign  service  with  the 
fugitive,  and  most  ungrateful  monarch,  who  at  his  restoration 
wholly  ignored  the  claims  they  had  on  him.  George  Roche 
died  of  wounds  he  had  received,  but  left  a  son,  James,  who 
remembering  all  that  his  family  had  suffered  for  the  Stuarts, 
and  how  ill  they  had  been  requited,  being  left  in  poverty  and 
neglect,  espoused  the  cause  of  William  III.,  in  whose  army  he 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  did  him  good  service  at  the 
siege  of  Derry.  General  Kirke,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged,  found  his  approach  checked  by  a  strong 
boom  across  the  harbour's  mouth.  He  would  have  sailed 
away  in  despair,  but  that  Colonel  Roche  offered  to  swim  to 
the  city  with  dispatches ;  an  arduous  attempt,  both  from  the 
distance  to  be  swum,  and  from  the  lire  of  the  Irish  troops 
lining  the  banks  of  tlie  river.  During  his  progress  through 
the  water,  his  jaw  bone  was  broken,  and  three  musket  balls 
lodged  in  his  body ;  yet  he  accomplished  the  feat,  and  then 
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returned  to  his  comrades;  but  in  so  weak  a  state,  that  for 
some  days  be  was  unable  to  swallow,  and  was  onlj  kept  alive 
by  small  quantities  of  milk  occasionally  put  down  bis  throat. 
He  was  awarded,in  recompence,  the  Ferriesof  Ireland  and  fifteen 
of  the  forfeited  estates,  which,  however,  were  taken  from  him 
by  the  act  of  resumption.  A  sum  of  money  was  voted  to  him 
in  compensation ;  but  the  funds  from  which  it  was  to  be  paid 
had  been  exhausted  previously ;  his  own  private  fortune  he 
bad  expended  in  the  cause  of  King  William ;  thus  the  Roches, 
whichever  side  they  espoused,  were  sufferers  by  civil  war. 
Colonel  Roche  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  Co.  Waterford  in  17 14  ; 
and  in  the  August  of  that  year  proclaimed,  at  Dungarvan  and 
Carrick-on-Suir,  the  accession  of  George  I.  He  died  in 
17^2  of  one  day's  illness.  His  great  grandson,  George  Roche, 
is  still  living,  and  resident  at  Woodbine  Hill,  near  Youghal, 
on  the  Co.  Waterford  side ;  but  it  is  upward  of  two  centuries 
since  there  have  been  *^  Roches  of  Tourin.'* 

For  the  sake  of  variety  after  these  historical  details,  we  will 
translate  an  Irish  love  song,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown, 
but  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Munster  :  we  heard  it 
in  the  Co.  Waterford,  and  obtained  a  transcript  of  it  from  the 
memory  of  the  reciter.  We  shall  commence  our  translation  at 
the  2n(l  verse  of  the  song ;  for  the  1st  verse,  as  written  for  us, 
is  so  irrelevant  to  the  subject  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  piece ;  but  is  the  commencement  of  some 
other  song,  and  was  added  to  the  one  in  question,  either  by  a 
mistake  of  the  transcriber,  or  by  some  of  those  lapses  of  memory 
that  often  occur  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission,  by  many  lips, 
for  many  years.  In  the  verse  we  reject  the  writer  says,  that 
the  classic  beauties,  Juno,  Venus,  Flora,  Pallas,  and  Helen, 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  he  awoke  and  found  himself 
bewildered  by  that  display  of  loveliness.     But  to  our  song. 

THE  LIGHT  OF  ERIN'S  MAIDS. 

3o  tyemv,  A  folttf  bAi)  emioi) !  Tf  CU5A6  a  bubAittc  a^  ri\ep  fin. 

1  ling  the  Light  of  Erln't  Maids :  If  we  In  Feonis'  woods  coald  meet, 

Like  sunbeam  o'er  tlie  hills  she  moves  y  Td  teach  her  paths  o'er  erery  height, 

Ko  chirms  like  her's  shine  in  oar  glades ;  Through  Dmid  rales,  loue,  silent,  sweet  ;— 

^Aosees  that  star,  nor  instant  loves  ?  I'd  show  her  scenes  would  glad  the  sight : 

A.  monarch's  bride  she  well  might  be:  Hunters,  and  hounds,  and  bounding  deer; 

Her  Tolce  is  sweet  as  mosic*!  strain ;  Brown  nut-groves,  orchards  laden  well ; 

Her  Uae  eyes  laugh  with  youthftil  glee.  The  crowded  sun-lit  haven  near,— 

I  cannot  live,  and  love  in  vain.  Content  she'd  be  *mid  these  to  dwell. 
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To  cat6h  one  glimpM  of  my  dear  lore, 

Freelr  to  8p«ls,  to  Fraooe,  Td  tail : 
Thro*  dMmpt  wOd  elena  o'er  t)ogs  I*d  rove, 

Or  mommftil  eeek  tlio  hannted*  vala.-* 
Would  with  the  meteor*8  beam  she'd  write 

And  tell  where  Udei  Ae  speU-bonnd*— 
where?— 
No  more  mj  heart  like  ray  of  light 

She  mia^ahl  lore  ii nooight  bat  care. 


While  gold  I  have,  HI  flU  my  glaai 
Where  poets  meet  at  festive  board: 

My  toast,  her  name,  around  shsQ  past, 
And  verse  and  wine  fbr  her  be  poor'd. 

Her  beauteous  form  mij^t  claim  the  priM 
By  Paris  given— what  charms  hath  tbM ! 

White  hands,  swan  neck,  Catr  brow,  bright 
eyes; 

How  blest  the  bard  she  crowns  will  be ! 


We  do  not  know  where  the  '*  woods  of  Feoras,"  meotioned 
in  the  second  verse  are ;  but  we  oonjeoture  that  the  locality  is 
somewhere  about  the  Cumar  na  ttri  nuisge  (cuiDA]t  i)a  ccft] 
i)-tt]f  Se)  or  Valley  of  the  Three  Waters,  the  conflaence  of  the 
Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow,  below  Waterford ;  for  Feoire  is  the 
Irish  name  for  the  Nore,  (the  woods  of  the  Nore)  and  Wate^ 
ford  itself  was  anciently  called  the  Yalley  of  the  Son  (cuao  1)4 
3Tt^1P6)  which  accords  with  the  mention  of  the  harbour  and 
the  sun  in  the  verse. 

We  proceed  to  an  Irish  Poet  who  is  still  personally  remeoa- 
bered  in  Munster.  Denis  Boe  (or  Bed-haired)  Mac  Namtra, 
bom  in  1718^  near  Cratloe,  Go.  Glare,  is  said  to  be  a  descen- 
dant of  the  ancient  family  of  M'Namara  dating  from  the  10th 
century,  whose  heads  were  chiefs  of  a  territory  now  forming  the 
Baronv  of  TuUagh,  in  Clare  (where  they  had  many  castles) 
and  who  held  tlie  office  of  hereditary  Marshals  to  the  Kings  cl 
Thomond  of  the  C Brien  race.  Bed  Denis  was  at  first  brought 
up  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  but  discovering  a  taste  and  an 
aptitude  for  learning,and  considerable  talents,  his  father  thought 
it  more  advisable  to  have  him  educated  for  the  Priesthood, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Gontinent,  to  study  theo- 
logy. Being,  however,  expelled  from  his  College  for  irregu- 
larities in  his  conduct,  he  returned  to  Ireland  about  17S8,  and 
being  wholly  dependant  on  his  own  exertions  for  support,  be 
became  a  country  schoolmaster,  in  conjunction  with  William 
Moran,  a  brother  Poet,  at  Knockbee  (Co.  Waterford)  in  a  rural 
district  between  Glonmel  and  Dungarven.  M'Namara  was  a 
good  classical  scholar,  and  taught  (ireek  and  Latin  to  such  of 
his  pupils  as  were  destined  for  the  clerical  profession.  After- 
wards he  set  up  a  school  for  himself  in  Go.  Cork  (at  Imokilly 
near  Youghal),  and  subsequently  in  the  Co.  Waterford  again. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  dissipated  habits,  to  the  support  of  which 
his  slender  emoluments  were  insufficient,  and  in  hopes  of  greater 
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gain  he  resolved  on  emigratiug  to  Newfoandlaiid^  which  was 
ibmk  the  great  £1  Dorado  of  the  adventuring  Irish.  Ue  set 
sail^  but  &e  vessel  in  which  he  bad  embarked  was  chased  bj  a 
French  privateer^  and  obh'ged  to  return  to  port,  and  Denis 
landed^  and  resumed  his  former  occupation  as  teacher. 

H«  subsequently  (but  at  what  date  we  know  not)  professed 
himsdf  a  convert  to  the  Protestant  faith^  conformed  to  the 
Established  Chui'ch^  and  was  appointed  Parish  Clerk  at 
Mothel*,  County  Waterford.  But  in  this  position  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  reproaches  of  his  brother  poets,  by  whom  he 
was  so  repeatedly  satirized  in  vernacular  verse,  that  he  fled  from 
the  presence  of  the  Irish  muse^  and  retreated  to  Newfoundland, 
which,  this  time,  he  reached  in  safety. 

He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  roving  disposition,  for  he  made 
no  less  than  three  voyages  across  the  Atlantic,  and  visited 
Hamburgh,  and  made  a  tour  in  England ;  but  finally  returned 
to  Ireland  to  end  his  days,  and  to  re-enter  the  Church  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  Becoming  bUud  in  his  old  age,  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty,  for  his  poetry,  much  as  it  was  esteemed 
by  tbos6  who  understood  Irish,  was  no  source  of  profit  to  him  : 
be  was,  however,  amieted  by  the  benevolent  contributions  of 
rural  schoolmasters.  He  died  in  1814,  a^ed  94,  and  Was 
buried  in  the  Church-yard  of  Newtown,  near  Kilmacthomas,  Co. 
Waterford. 

He  was  fecetious,  jovial,  and  satirical,  but  could  also  write 
with  much  feeling  and  sweetness ;  his  poems  are  many  and 
▼anons.  His  praise  of  "  The  Fair  Hills  of  Ireland,"  written 
during  the  time  of  his  voluntary  exile,  a  very  pleasing  compo- 
sition, is  included  m  O^Daly's  neat  volume,  together  with  the 
masic,  and  a  translation  by  the  late  Clarence  Mangan. 

Bat  the  specimen  of  M.'Namara*s  muse  we  shall  offer  to  the 
reader  has  remained  hitherto  untranslated,  unpublished,  and 
but  litde  known.  It  is  an  apology  for  inebriation,  written  on 
the  following  oecasion.  Mr.  John  Walsh  (sprung  from  an  old 
fiamily  of  £nglish,  or  rather  Welsht  extraction,  and  located  in 
the  Counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford)  who  was  emfdoyed 
as  linguist  by  the  celebrated  circumnavigator  Anson,  once  in- 
vited oar  bard  to  dine  with  him,  expecting  some  pleasant  con- 
versation from  a  man  of  his  reputation  for  talents  and  learning. 

•  A  mnd  Fariflh  three  milwfirom  C&rnck.on.Siiir,  ("o.  Tipperary. 
t  The  name  in  Irish  isbrteAci^Ac,  Briton  or  V^^eltb  man. 
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But  Denis  sadly  disappointed  his  host  by  drowning  his  brains 
in  the  goblet  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  repast  which  was 
intended  to  have  been  a  "  Feast  of  Reason."  On  subsequently 
recovering  his  obscured  senses,  M'Namaraaddressed  his  r^rets 
and  his  excuses,  in  verse,  to  Mr.  Walsh,  adroitly  commencing 
by  reminding  his  naturally  offended  entertainer  that  jp^oii/ify 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprung ;  and 
while  acknowledging  his  own.  transgression,  he  palliates  it  by 
alluding  to  the  (then)  too  general  example  of  his  fellow  coun* 
trymen. 

MACNAMARA'S  APOLOGY. 
Wa  ii7t>tieAci)Ac,  i)Ati  6A0TI A  ceA^tiA^. 


Brave  son  of  Uie  Walshes,  a  race 
From  whose  memorj  resentment  soon 


I  blash  for  the  sottish  disgrace 
I  made  at  thj  hoard,  to  fall  gUsses. 

Unmindftil  of  Latin  and  Lore, 
Forgetfii]  of  stanza  and  sonnet, 

I  drank  tlU  I  reeFd  on  the  floor, 
And  found  a  big  bee  in  mj  bonnet 

But  thee  I  blame  not  for  the  stain 
That  befel  me,  when  common  sense  scor- 
ning. 

I  staggered  throagh  street  and  blind  lane, 
A  sad  sillj  wretch,  the  next  morning.* 

The  poor  Gads  seem  bom  with  a  thirst 
Assuaged,  or  diminishing  never ; 


Of  evils  and  sorrows  the  wont 
Arise  fh>m  this  drinking  for  ever. 

Thev  sing  the  choice  songs  of  tbelr  barOs 

0  er  goblets  in  publicans'  houses; 
Tis  pi^  to  hear  those  sweet  words 

ProCui'd  amid  noiqr  carouses. 

Then  hard  knocks  grow  rife  in  the  place; 

No  wonder  that  heads  should  be  broken ; 
Twere  better  the  soldiers  to  &ce 

Than  those  sticks,  whether  bladE-thoru 
or  oaken. 

Perplexity  Uee  on  my  way, 

1  pray  thee  to  see  me  safe  through  it; 
Forgive  the  road  things  I  mi^t  say 

In  the  frensy  of  wine— ITl  eschew  it. 


William  English,  generally  called  Father  William  English, 
fipom  the  rehgious  profession  which  he  latterly  adopted,  was  a 
native  of  Newcastle,  Co.  Limerick,  and  originally  followed  the 
occupation  of  country  school-master  at  Charleville,  Co.  Limerick 
and  at  Castletown  Roche,  Co.  Cork.  He  composed  many 
beautiful  songs  in  Irish,  great  favourities  in  Munster,  and  in- 
cluded in  most  MS.  collections.  He  was  a  man  of  a  facetious 
and  satirical  turn;  and  numbers  of  jocose  pieces/' compliments," 
'*  thanks,"  and  "  replies,*'  passed  between  him  and  a  poetic 
Taylor,  named  Edward  Nagle  of  Cork,  some  of  which  have  been 
translated.  In  Uke  manner  Andrew  Magrath,  tlie  merry  ped- 
lar, and  his  friend  John  O'l'uoiny,  a  publican  of  the  Co. 
Limerick,  also  surnamed  the  "merry,*'  were  fond  of  bandying 
*'  addresses,"  "retorts,"  and  **  rejoinders,"  full  of  sly,  but  good 

■  We  omit  a  verse  because  it  contains  an  aUusion  to  Adam  and  the 
forbidden  fruit;  and  we  consider  **  man's  first  disobedience  and  the  fall** 
too  terioof  a  subject  to  be  treated  lightly. 
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humoured  hiuts  at  each  other  ;  some  of  these  (as  well  as  other 
poems  of  CyTuomj  and  Magrath)  are  contained  in  the  "  Poets 
and  PoetiT  of  Munster/'  as  ako  two  songs  by  English  and 
!Nagle..  William  English  at  length  abandoned  the  scholastic 
for  the  monastic  profession^  and  became  an  Augastinian  Friar 
in  Cork,  where  he  died  in  1778. 

The  song  we  are  about  to  versify  in  English  was  written 
during  the  secular  life  of  its  author ;  we  believe  it  has  remained 
hitherto  untranslated. 

THE  FAIR  LOCKS. 


MX  irUUMM  XKOLDB. 


am  «)AiD]i>  ATti  bnocc,  'r  nje  as  n^^Ai  50  vhkax^  cct. 


One  dewj  man,  m  onwards  preMlng, 

I  met  the  Fair  Locks  on  my  way  :— 
I  itoppM  and  speke  with  fond  addressing; 

She  said,  "Thou'rt  lodng  time  to  stay." 
2. 
"  I  lose  not  tfane,  tlion  beet  and  fUrsst  I 

Thy  fbnn  batb  smote  with  lore  my  beart : 
Unless  tboa'lt  wed  me,  Beaaty  mresti 

My  Ufty  I  feel,  most  soon  depart" 
S. 
'' I  little  beed  tby  flattering  pbrases : 

There  was  a  brare  youth  pledged  to  me : 
I'd  sbame  to  smile  apon  tby  pv^lses 

When  be  among  the  dead  may  be." 


**l{ke  tonook  tbee,  be  whose  bosom 

Thine  eyes  might  melt  like  sonny  beams, 
Name  him  no  more,  tboa  peerless  Mossom  ; 

Thy  pride,  thy  worth,  it  ill  beseems. 
6. 
"  My  Fair  Locks,  weep  tar  him  no  longer, 

Fate  fttmi  thy  birth  decreed  thee  mine; 
Where  wilt  <Aott  find  a  lore  that's  stronger. 

Or  /  in  Munster  charms  like  thine?" 
& 
**  l*n  ne'er  forget  my  gallant  fellow ; 

He  went  In  rlghteons  caose  to  fight; 
His  heart  iras  young,  his  curls  were  yellow ; 

To  none  sare  him  my  troth  Til  plight." 

The  piece  we  are  about  to  translate  we  certainly  do  not 
select  for  its  beaaty,  but  for  its  oddity ;  the  whimsical  complaint 
of  a  repentaat  bridegroom  of  a  few  hours  standing.  The 
sweetlimu*t  of  a  poor  rustic  broke  her  troth  plight,  and  eloped 
with  a  man  whom  her  betrothed  considered  his  inferior  in  all 
oonntcy  accomplishments.  Many  a  heart  is  caught  at  the 
rebound :  the  forsaken  one^  determined  to  show  the  fickle 
damsel  that  she  should  not  break  his,  went  off  in  haste  and 
oiarried  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  rural  riches^  three  cows 
and  some  sheep.  Immediately  after,  but  too  late,  he  regretted 
his  bonds,  and  vented  in  simple^  but  earnest  verse,  his  dislike 
to  the  wife ;  his  contempt  for  the  "  fortune'*  which  was  in- 
sufficient  to  counter-balance  bis  distaste,  and  his  imprecations 
on  his  false  love,  where  inconstancy  was  the  cause  of  his  rash 
and  irremediable  step.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
writer;  but  surely  so  queer  a  lament  has  rarely  been  sung 
before  Hymen  had  well  laid  down  his  newly  lighted  torch. 
23 
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THE  SORROWFUL  MAN  ArTER  MARRL\GE. 

▲Koimious. 
tl  n}b]A6Ac  \)A  A15  A17  CCac,  a  pof^Afbe  e. 
If  the  cat  had  cowt  she  d  surely  be  wed  ;*      ,  I  can  ploogh,  sow,  and  harrow,  ud  letd 
But  he  who  would  take  them,  a  curse  on  his 

head. 
The  foul  Hag*s  daughter  was  married  last 

night, 
And  fair  girls  are  left  in  a  desolate  plight 


To-morrow,  mj  fHends,  sing  dirges  for  me ; 
I*Te  taken  a  spouse,  and  hateful  is  she : 
And  what  have  I  gatn'd  to  better  my  life  ? 
Three  cows,  some  sheep,  and  a  fool  for  a 
wife. 


the  tows 
Through  bogs  on  the  sweetest  gran  t 

browse ; 
I  could  shoe  a  wild  horse,— but  aoy-ooee 

dear  girl 
Ran  away  trom  me  with  an  useless  chul. 

My  fUthless  sweetheart  I  SU-htck  be  with 

you, 
Sprung  firom  a  race  to  whom  praise  li  sot 

due; 
May  no  lowing  herds  be  erer  your  own. 
May  yon  go  to  your  grave  unwed  and  skua. 

The  Poet  Egan  (yReillj  (sometimes  called  fiahilly)  was  the 

son  of  John  Mor  O'Reilly,  a  respectable  and  wealthy  farmer  of 

Slieve  Laacra,  Co.  Kerry,  though  originally  a  native  of  the  Ca 

Cavan   (from  Crossarlough,  on  the  borders  of  Lough  Sheelin) 

himself  a  poet  'of  no  mean  abilities,  but  far  surpassed  by  his 

son,  who  wrote  numbers  of  beautiful  pieces  that  enjoyed  great 

popularity,  and  are  still  much  adnfitea  by  those  who  are  able 

to  read  them  iu  the  vernacular.     Two  of  these  poems,  "  the 

Star  of  Kilkenny/*  and  "  the  Geraldine's  Daughter/'  are  given 

in  **  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster  /'  and  the  preface  to 

that  work  contains  a  third  specimen,  "The  Reverie/'  analle- 

goricalJacobite  effusion,  in  which  O'Reilly  pathetically  laments 

the  fate  of  a  lovely  maiden  (Ireland)  compelled  to  unite  herself 

with  a  ohurl  (George  II.)  instead  of  a  more  worthy  and  more 

affectionate  bridegroom  (Charles  Stuart).  Egan  O'Reilly  received 

a  su])erior  education,  and  wasagood  classical  scholar.  The  place 

and  the  exact  date  of  his  death  are  not  ascertained,  bat  he  is 

known  to  have  lived  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  poem  that  we  have  selected  to  translate  (believing  that 

it  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  an  English  version)  is  an  Elegy 

that  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Donough  (or  Denis)  M'Cartliy, 

a  scion  of  the  McCarthy  More  branch  of  the  ancientand  honorable 

family  of  M'Cartliy  djsspended  from  the  royal  Spanish-Irish 

root  of  Milesius,  and  numbering  amid  its  ancestry  Oliol  Ola?, 

King  of  Munster  and  Callaghan  Caisil,  King  of  Cashel.    The 

M*Carth)8  were    themselves  Princes  of  Desmond,  or  South 

Munster,  |ii»d  held  large  territories  therein,  espe^cially  in  the 

CountyCork.    Theydivided  into  two  branches,the  McCarthy  More 

(or  great  M 'Carthy)  and  the  McCarthy  Reagh.  Lord  Muskerry,of 

*  "  If  the  cat  had  cows  she  would  be  marned,**wafl  a  commoQ  Irish  prorerb 
expressive  of  the  readioefts  with  which  unloveable,  but  well  portioned 
women,  find  suitors,  in  preference  to  girls  more  gifted  by  nature  and  lest 
by  fortune 
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the  elder  brancli,M  'Carthy  More, was  raiwd  in  the  peerage,*  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  the  Earldom  of  CUncarty  ;  but  in  the  Civil 
Wars  of  thatcentury,  the  M'Cartliys  of  both  lines  adhered  to  the 
Stuarts ;  and  numbers  of  the  name  forfeited  tlieir  property, 
retired  to  the  continent,  and  entered  into  foreign  armies  ;  the 
M*Carthys  More  chiefly  into  the  iVench,  and  the  M'Carthys  > 
Eeagh  into  the  Spanish.  The  Earldom  of  Clancarty  was 
attainted  ;  but  the  attainder  was  reversed  (yet  witiiout  restoration 
of  the  property)  by  George  II,  in  favor  of  Donough,  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  grandson  of  the  first  Earl,  who  died  in  Germany  in 
1784".  The  dignity,  however,  became  extinct  in  his  son  Robert, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  British  navy.  He,  being  sj^)pprted 
by  strong  interest,  endeavored  to  procure  the  restoration  oT 
some  of  his  ancestral  estates,  his  claims  to  which  were  thought 
to  be  well  founded  in  law ;  but  being  4isappointed,  he  withdrew 
to  Germany,  and  died  there  without  issue.  The  title  of  Earl 
of  Oancarly  has  been  subsequently  granted  to  the  Trench  family. 

The  subject  of  Bahilly's  (or  Reilly's)  Elegy,  Donough  ( Anglice 
Denis)  Mtarthy  of  Ballea,  and  of  Cloughroe,  Co.  Cork,  was 
bom  in  1694;  he  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Charles  M*Carthy 
to  whose  property  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther Charles.  Cloughroe  is  about  six  miles  W.  of  Cork,  and 
Ballea  is  **  a  castle  of  the  Tudor  period,  still  standing  and 
inhabited.  Il  occupies  an  elevated  and  commanding  site  over 
the  River  Annabuee,  about  seven  miles  S.  E.  of  Cork.  It  has, 
however,  been  so  modernized  as  topreservt  but  few  features  of 
its  original  construction.  The  acclivity  on  which  it  stands, 
above  the  river,  and  the  adjoining  grounds,  are  so  thickly  plant- 
ed, and  the  trees  so  closely  surround  it,  and  are  of  such  a  growth 
as  almost  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the  castle  from  the  glen  beneath.'^t 

Donough  McCarthy  embraced  the  profession  of  arms  (we 
believe  in  the  Spanish  Service),  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished 
himself.  He  is  represented  in  the  records  of  his  cotemporariea 
as  the  perfect  gentleman^  in  the  original  and  true  meaning  of 
the  word.  His  vnriou?  accomplishments,  and  the  refinement 
of  his  manners,  rendered  him  an  acceptablecompanion  among  the 
noblest,  as  did  his  literary  acquirements  among  the  roost  learned. 

•In  1556,  Donald  McCarthy  More  was  created  Earl  of  Clancare,  io 
Kerry,  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  he  soon  resigned  the  dignity^,  as  a  badge 
of  serTitude,  and  resumed  his  sept  title  as  the  M*C&rthy  More  :  his  luule 
oae  is  extinct. 

t  For  this  description  of  BaUea  (and  for  information  relative  to  Donou?h 
McCarthy)  we  ^e  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wiudele, 
auhor  of  **  Historical  and  Descriptive  Notices  of  Cork  and  KilUraey." 
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lie  was  said  to  have  been  a  keen  sportsman,  a  brave  soldier,* 
sagacious  leader;  dignified  but  Mnk  and  affable,  energetic, bat 
patient ;  mild,  but  firm  ;  religious,  charitable,  and  warmly  hos- 
pitable.    He  is  described  as  having  been  tall  and  athletic,  but 
graceful  and  active,  and  of  a  remarkably  handsome  countenance, 
with  a  peculiarly  sweet  smile.     Il  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  fellow  countrymen  who 
looked  up  to  him  with  pride,  and  who  made  him  the  subject  of 
n)uch  verse.     In  1727  ne  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Meade;  and  in  1739  he  died  in  Scotland,  aged  45.     His  body 
was  conveyed  home  to  the  Co.  Cork,  and  interred  in  the  mius 
of  the  Franciscan  Abbey  of  Kilcrea  (on  the  river  Bride  about 
twelve  miles  westward  fromCork)  which  religious  edifice  had  been 
founded  by  a  McCarthy  More,  Cormac,  surnamed  Laidir  (the 
Strong)  Lord  Muskerry,  in  1465  (according  to  Ware).  A  great 
part  of  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  commotions  that  commenced 
in  1641,  but  the  tower  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  part  of 
the  transept  and  arches  remain.     Many  of  the  McCarthys  were 
buried  within  the  Abbey,  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was  in  the 
choir ;  with  him  were  interred  several  of  his  descendants,  his 
son  Cormac-og-Laidir,  in  1586,  Teigue  (or  Thaddeus)  sou  of 
Oormac-og-Laidir,  in  1565;  Dermot,  son  of  Teigue  in  1570; 
and  Cormac  in  1616  ;  he  was  the  last  of  the  Lords  of  Muskerry 
buried  here,  but  no  monument  of  him  remains.     There  are, 
however,  near  the  south  wall  two  modern  tombs,  beneath  which 
several  descendants  of  the  lordly  race  were  interred  ;  one  of  the 
tombs  records  that  *'  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Colonel  Charles 
M-Carthy  of  Ballea,  who  dyed  the  20th  of  May,  1704;"  and 
also,  '*  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Denis  McCarthy,  Esq.  who  departed 
this  life  April  the  2d.  1739,  aged  45.'' 

*'  Let  honour,  raloar.  virtuet  lostice,  monrn,  I  Let  all  distress'd  draw  near,  and  maketiidr 
*Cloghroi8  IfCartby  nvelesaf  in  this  urn ;  moan, 

I  Their  patron  lies  confln'd  beneath  this  s 

ELEOrj  ON  DONOUGH  M'CARTHT  OF  BALLEA. 

BY    MAM    RARILLT    (OB    OWBM   O'BBILLT.) 

OfijA  A5Uf  eAcc  1JA  b-CifieAij  cfiibAij  cc|ieo]Ti 


Erin  mooms  her  Chieftaln,--weeping,  sigh- 
ing; 

Royal  waa  his  blood,  Milesins*  son ; 
Lone  Ballea!  thy  Lord  is  powerless  lying; 

Valiant  Donough  to  the  grave  is  pone. 


Dark'ning  angnish  o'er  Moaken^ gathers; 

Ah  !  that  land's  trne  Chief  la  lost  to  lift: 
Spmug  from  princely,  from  heroic  flstbers. 

He  ne'er  relied  hit  crest  in  warrior  strife* 


**  ^logh^oi^,"  i.e.  **  Cloghroea  M'l'arthy." 

f  Lireie»»,  thu§  in  the  oii^iiml. 

J  Other  Klegies  were  written  on  the  same  subject  by  various  Irish 
Poets,  and  amongst  them  Daird  Broderick  of  Co.  Cork,  and  Timothj 
O'SulIivnn  (alias  Teigue  Gaelac)  of  Co.  Waterford,  a  verv  pleasinj  poet 
though  a  poor  peasant. 
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Zeal,  yt  pdknee,  might,  and  fleiy  dftring, 
Frame  and  spirit  strong  till  latest  breatli ; 

SUB, 'mid  danger,  liberal  band,  frank  bearing. 
TlUte  were  his  -,  aad  he  is  cold  in  death. 


Weep  for  him,  his  noble  deeds  are  ended,— 
Never  /et  that  champion,  good  and  bravet 

Left  his  friends  In  nerU  ill- defended, 
Kor  th*  <^»preeB'a,  the  captlTe,  sfaonn'd 
totaTe. 

5. 
'Mid  the  courtly  and  the  learned  shining, 

Peerless  In  the  hunting  field  conf««t, 
Ptons,  wise,  with  mildness  sway  combining, 
Grey  stones  bide  him  now,  oar  noblest, 
best. 

6. 
He  «4k»  in  oar  direst  strait  could  save  us. 

Trne  McCarthy  of  the  waring  pinme. 
Be  who  Judgment,  help,  and  coonsel  gave 

OS,— 

▲h!  to  lose  him  donds  our  fate  with 
gloom. 

7. 
In  Kikrea.  that  western  Cone,  where  slum- 
ben 
Dmou^  lie  the  good,  the  brare,  the 
great; 
Ooee  our  chififUlnt ;  now  of  all  their  num- 
bers 
Neoe  are  left,  and  we  are  desolate. 


Ousvdlans  of  the  land,  now  aU  departed- 
Mourners  long  the  race  of  Nial  shall  be 

For  the  last— he  wdcom'd,  kindly  hearted. 
lU  who  sooghthis  djsrelllhg  near  the  Lee. 


He,    though     powerful,    ne'er  the    poor 

oppressing, 

Fieroe  with  fierce  men,  with  the  feeble  mild ; 

Ar'rlce,  malice,  ne'er  his  heart  pojwessing,— 

Him  Religion  mourns,  her  duteous  child. 

10. 

Oay  In  mien,  with  brow  of  ivory  whitenefi; 

Tall,  erect,  with  nimble  foot  he  trode  ; 
Finely  formed,  in  manly  beauty's  bright- 
ness,— 
On  his  cheek  through  snow  the  berry 
glow'd. 

11. 
Face  more  bland,  more  loving,  was  there 

never : 
'  Death  i  why  could'st  thou  not  this  stroke 

forbear  ? 
Would  thy  power  were  overthrown  forever! 
Thou  hast  left  Clar-Lulrc*  in  black  des- 
pair. 

12. 
Mourn   our  chiefs!    fh>m    Spanish    kings 
descended, 
MoumfbrA/m,  first,  best,  in  fought  en  tny; 
Priests  his  name  with  prayers  and  blessings 
blended. 
Poets  sang  it  in  ecstatic  lay. 
18. 
Ah !  how  sad  the  dirge  that  thus  we're  sing- 
ing! 
▲h !  what  grief  to  dwellers  near  this  fane ! 
Donough'sdead  ;  and  mem'ry,  ever  bringing 
One  dark  th  ought,  does  but  increase  my 
pain. 

14. 

Guiding  star!  whose  light  was  never  clouded, 

Warrior skiUM  !  like  Oscar.Fenlan's  chief; 

Laurell'd  head  I  now  in  the  co(Bn  shrouded ; 

Fast  for  thee  are  flowing  tears  of  grief. 


The  last  line  of  the  tenth  stanza,  describing  the  ruddy  cheek, 
glowing  through  the  fair  complexion,  we  think  very  striking; 
the  idea  is  taken  from  the  bnlliuut  appearance  of  the  holly 
berry  amid  the  wiiiter's  snow.  The  imagery  of  the  red  berry 
on  the  cheek  is  a  favorite  with  Irish  poets ;  we  often  meet 
with  it  variously  expressed,  in  their  songs.  Take  an  instance 
or  two  in  the  song  of  *'  Pulse  of  my  Heart'' — 

The  berry  and  snow 
To  her  cheek  gave  its  glow. 

In  "The  Maid  of  Ballyhaunis— "t 

Thy  bosom  white  like  ocean's  spray, 
Thy  oheek  like  rowan  firuit's  lustre. 

A  remarkable  and  amiable  trait  in  the  Irish  Peasants  (hitherto) 
has  ever  been  a  strong  hereditary  attachment  (with  but  lew 
exceptions)  to  the  landlord,  and  the  family  of  the  landlord, 
under  whom  they   lived,  especially  if  of  "an  old  stock."     To 

*  A  poetic  name  for  Ireland,  **  The  land  of  Lore." 
t  The  mountain  ash. 
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them  the  rural  tenants  looked  up  with  love  and  reverence; 
"  taking  a  pride  out  of  them, "  to  use  a  common  expression ; 
boasting  of  all  their  good  qualities  mental  and  bodily,  as  if  the 
panegyrists  had  themselves  a  property  therein  ;  mourning  sin- 
cerely in  their  griefs,  and  rejoicing  as  sincerely  in  their  joys.  Ther 
knew  by  heart  the  pedigree  and  intermarriages  of  "the  family;" 
each  increase  and  decrease  of  the  estates,  the  adventures,  the  old 
traditions,  the  romantic  incidents  (so  rife  in  old  Irish  houses), 
and  loved  to  recount  them.  We  have  ourselves  listened 
with  surprize  and  pleasure  to  some  of  these  faithful  old 
chroniclers  of  a  time-honored  race. 

This  afl'ectionate  veneration  for  their  superiors  rendered  the 
gnnuine  Irish  peasant  an  aristocrat  at  heart,  and  preserved 
Ireland  from  the  probability  of  being  inundated  by  that  levell- 
ing tide  which  disfigures  where  it  flows,  sweeping  away  the 
footprints  of  history,  and  the  landmarks  of  antiquity,  and 
obliterating  illustrious  names.  Who  can  forget  how  Republi- 
can France  broke  to  pieces  the  ancient  and  splendid  monnmeDts 
of  her  kings  in  St  Denis,  blotted  from  her  map  the  names  of 
her  provinces  so  full  of  memories  historic  and  poetic,  Auvergne, 
Bretagne,  Burgundy,  Ac,  and  obliterated  the  celebrated  titles 
of  an  historical,  brave,  and  witty  noblesse.  But  Ireland  has 
never  been  a  Republic,  (as  England  was  once)  the  monarchial 
principle  has  ever  been  strong  within  her,  cherished  doubtle&s 
by  the  aristocratic  feeling  and  sympathy  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  which  we  verily  believe  has  been  tlie 
cause  of  many  virtues,  the  preventive  of  many  evils. 

But  this  hereditary  feeling  and  sympathy  must  now  of 
necessity  be  much  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  which  has  expelled  so  many  ancient  families 
from  their  homes,  and  brought  in  so  many  new  ones,  cutting 
asunder  the  finebutfirm  filamentsoncespun  between  the  Castle 
and  the  Cabin  ;  and  these  are  threads  which  take  a  long,  long 
time  to  spin ;  once  destroyed  they  will  not  be  easily  restored. 
How  many  of  the  new  names  will  say  nothing  to  the  heart,  to 
the  memory,  to  the  imagination  of  the  Irish  peasant;  they 
are  not  in  the  songs  of  his  bard,  in  the  history  of  his  county, 
or  the  traditions  of  his  country. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  glancing  over 
many  poems  (by  rustic  pens)  in  the  volumes  before  us,  and 
in  our  own  MS.  collections ;  poems  commemorative  of  persons 
of  "  gentle  blood,"  Wedding  Songs,  Eulogies  of  the  brave 
and  the  fair,  Elegies  on  the  noble  dead. 
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Onr  last  specimen  was  an  Elegy ;  it  is  suggestive  of  solemn 
thoughts^  reminding  us  of  the  instability  of  all  human  posses- 
sions and  advantages ;  and  thus  it  forms  a  suitable  introduction 
to  a  religious  poem,  with  a  translation  of  which  we  shall 
conclode  this  paper.  The  original  is  (according  to  O'ileilly's 
"Chronological  Account  of  400  Irish  Writers")  by  Denis 
More  O'Daly,  not  indeed  a  Munster  peasant,  but  Abbot  of 
Boyle,  in  the  County  Roscommon,  who  died  in  1244,  and  who 
was  styled  the  Irish  Ovid  for  the  sweetness  of  his  verse,  which, 
however,  was  Ovidian  in  no  other  sense,  as  his  effusions  are  all 
of  a  devotional  character.  In  our  version  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  abridge  and  condense,  for  the  original  is  very 
long,  and  frequently  repeats  ideas  and  sentiments. 

THE  LAMP. 

A  POIM  VOB  SABTBBf  BT  I»NI8  MORB  O'OALT. 

iQCTiAi)  roiUfe  A]5  nol  abAiri). 


I. 

Tlie  Lunp  for  Adam's  lace,  bj  sinner's  sight 
(Jnmark'd;   tbafc   to   a  heavenly   home 
guides  on 
Whom  seeing  fbllows ;  that  etenial  light 
Is  Chdst,  the  God  of  mercy's  glorious  son. 
2. 
He  came  to  shed  new  life  and  light  aroond — 
Vast  was  the  sin  of  men ;  they  willed  to 


Sstsn  thetr  king— Oh,    who  was  foithfhl 
fonndf 
nUfto hlA creatures  God  incamatespake ! 
8. 
The  woond  that  Ere  Inflicted  on  man's  race 
IfoBamkl  not  heal -still,  still  too  proud 
are  we : 
Hsfe  we  with  pure  humility's  meek  grace 
Daly  r^olc'd  this  Easter  mom  to  see  ? 
4. 
We,  form'd  flrom  earth,  must  unto  earth 
return : 
To  lay  us  tai  ttie  grare,  to  raise  avain, 
Belongs  to  Ood—thenwhtlewe  thns  sojourn 
In  house  of  clay,  shall  Pride  its  monarch 
reign? 

6. 
I^ird !  guide  me  to  that  hearenly  house  of 
ttttaie 
Where    Pride    ne'er  enters,  Falsehood 
comes  not  near ; 


Nor  he  whose  heart  disowns  thy   name 
dlrine. 
Nor  he  who  holds  unhallow'd  revel  dear. 
6. 
We  could  no  flavour  claim,  until  thy  love 

Sought  out  the  lost ;  we  wonder  and  adore 
Thy  vast  humility  that  fi-om  above 
Descended  to  imbue  the  cross  v^th  gore. 

7. 
Let  me  ne'er  slight  thy  blood,  thon  Holy 
One  I 
Thou  Crndfled !    I  am  but  sordid  clay. 
Yet  guard  me  till  I  stand  before  thy  throne. 
When  elements  dissolve  on  Judgment's 
Day. 

a 

Me  Is  Earth  casting  off,  e'en  as  the  hough 

Casts  off  the  leaf;  along  life  s  road  I  si^ed 
Swift,  swift :  if,  Saviour,  thee  I  know  not 
now. 
Where  shall  1  seek  for  mercy  In  my  need? 
9. 
God  loves  his  creatures,  wiljs  not  any  die 
The  sinner's  death :  then  save  me  by  thy 
might 
From  ftiture  woer  direct  my  steadfast  eye 
To  gase  on  thee  who  art  nuMi's  Lamp  of 
light. 


Art,  IV.— pilgrims  AND  PILGRIMAGES. 

1.  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Si.  ri«<?w^*-Pa»/.  Translated 

from  thb  French.  September,  1856.  No.  IX.  Dublin: 
Printed  for  the  Council  of  Ireland,  by  J.  M.  OToole. 
1856. 

2.  Bibliothique  de  VEcole  dei  CAarles.  Paris :     Paulin,  1689. 

Towards  the  dose  of  last  April,  after  spending  a  most  inter- 
esting day  amongst  the  wonderful  collection  of  curiosities 
gathered  in  the  Missionary  Museum,  in  Bloomfield-street,  Fins- 
bury,  we  were  recounting  to  a  Catholic  friend  how  much  we  had 
learned  from  our  visit  to  the  Museum,  and  had  stated  toat  we 
believed  the  epoch  of  Pilgrims  had  given  place  to  the  era  of 
Missioners.     Our  friend  said  ;    ^'  I  thought  so  last  month, 
but  I  find  that  the  Society  of  St.  Yincent-de-Paul  hasoi^nized 
a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  which  set  out  last  Novonber.'' 
Wishing  to  know  further  regarding  the  arrangements  and 
design  of  those  interested  in  the  Pilgrimage,  our  friend  pro- 
cured for  us  a  copy  of  the  September  number  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Fincent'de-Paul^  and  at  page  360  we  read 
as  follows : — 

By  the  direction  of  M.  Baudon  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  in  Ireland  is  respectfully  drawn  to  the  subjoined  notifica- 
tion of  the  approaching  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Some,  per- 
haps, will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunitv  thus  afforded 
of  visiting,  under  such  favourable  auspices,  the  birth-place  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Work  of  the  Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, 
*'  Letters  from  Malta  of  the  25th  of  August  have  informed  us  of 
the  safe  arrival  off  the  city  of  Yaletta  of  the  pilgrims  who  left  Mar- 
seilles,  on  board  the  <  Tamise/  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land*  Mgr. 
Tamhiri,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  on  returning  from  Rome,  where 
his  Grace  had  gone  to  beg  the  latest  benediction  of  our  Holy  Father, 
has  also  taken  his  passage  in  the  ^  Tamise.'  Mgr.  will  separate  from 
the  pilgrims  at  Alexandria,  and  will  commence  his  pastoral  visita- 
tions by  way  of  Egvpt. 

«  The  latest  intelhgence  from  Syria  assures  us  that  the  new  voyage 
to  the  Holy  Land  will  be  effected  as  successfully  as  the  preceding 
ones.  A  letter  from  Jerusalem  of  the  15th  of  July,  written  by  a 
person  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed,  gives  us  the  following  infor- 
mation upon  the  state  of  the  country  : — 

*•  *  1  am  happv  to  tell  that  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  at  present 
prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  Palestine,  even  in  the  district  of 
Kaplouse,  where  we  have  had  some   disturbances.     The  taxes  hare 
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b«eii  regakurlj  paid  witkout  a  single  para  beiDg  muaiDg,  in  the  tiz 
dittricte  of  the  province  (or  liva)  of  Jerusalem.  Since  the  27th  of 
last  June,  1,600  Ottoman  troops  have  heen  disembarked  at  Bey- 
routh, to  be  quartered  at  different  points  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
three  Tarkish  steamers \are  hourly  expected  with  additional  troops.' 
This  is  a  fresh  guarantee  of  safety  for  those  who  are  at  present  under- 
taking the  journey  to  the  Holy  Places.  The  Committee  of  the  Work 
ha\  .  decided  upon  the  organization  of  a  new  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  festival  of  Christmas,  1856.  It  will  start  from  Marseilles  on 
Thursday,  the  27th  of  November.  Those  who  may  wish  to  join  in 
this  pilgrimage  should  send  in  their  applications  to  the  Secretary  of 
*the  Uommittee,  6,  Rue  Furstemberg,  Paris,  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  The  duration  of  the  pilgrimage  Og^oing  and  returning)  will  be  two 
months,  of  which  thirty-six  days  will  be  spent  in  Palestine.  The 
charge  has  been  fixed  at  1250  francs  (£50)  first  class,  and  1000  frs. 
CX40)ikecund  class,  the  entire  cost  of  the  journey.'* 

For  the  further  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  join  in  the 
plgrimage,  we  give  the  translation  of  a  Circular  which  the  Secretary 
has  addressed  to  those  members  who  have  expressed  a  wish  to  join  : — 
"  Work  of  the  Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land, 

'•6,  Rue  de  FurMtemberg,  Paris,  Sept,  19,  1856. 

"  Sia, — I  have  inscribed  your  name  provisionally  upon  the  list  of 
persons  who  propose  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
month  of  November. 

''  If,  on  receiving  the  necessary  information,  you  intend  to  render 
this  inscription  definitive,  vou  had  better  make  the  application  to  me 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  having  the  foodness  to  comply  with 
the  following  regulation,  the  utility  of  whicn  you  will,  I  am  assured, 
appreciate  for  the  good  composition  and  the  Christian  success  of  our 
pi%rimi^^: — 

« <  The  Committee  of  the  Work  have  decided,  that  every  application 
for  admission  into  one  of  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  organized  under 
their  auspices  must  be  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics,  by 
the  permission  of  the  bishop  of  their  dioceses,  and  in  the  case  of 
laymen,  by  the  recommendation  of  an  ecclesiastic,  or  if  they  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  St.  Yincent-de-Paul,  by  a  letter  from  the  Pre- 
sidentsr  of  their  Conferences.' 

•<  Vq|2].  application,  accompanied  by  the  form  above  indicated,  will 
be  submktea  to  the  Committee  at  their  next  meeting,  and  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  informing  you  immediately  of  their  decision. 
«  I  remain,  &c., 

*«  W.  Bbttxncoor, 
Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Work,*' 
*'  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 
"  Departure  from  Marseilles,  November  27th,  1856.  Lei^th  of  the 
journey  about  two  months,  of  which  thirty  ^ix  days  will  be  spent  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

"Cost — First  Class,  on  board  the  packets,    1,250  francs  (£50)  ; 
second  class,  1,000  francs  (£40). 

'•  N.B.— This  chargB,  which  the  experience  derived  from  previous 
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voyage*  enables  U8   to  ^x  on  as  almost  certain,  embraces  all  the 

f**neral  eicpenses  while  on  board  the  packets^  and  during  the  stay  in 
Palestine,  food  included." 

As  we  read,  we  smiled  at  the  cock-tail  precision  of  the  first, 
class  and  second-class  Pilgrims,  ticketed  off  as  if  going  to 
The  Derby;  whilst  the '*  food  included"  "  during  the  stay  in 
PALESTINE,"  was  iffisisilible  ;  and  whilst  we  laughed  our  minds 
wandered  away  to  tlmt  April  morning,  when  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
lay  at  the  Tabard,  and  the 

" nino  and  twenty  in  a  company," 

came  in  ready  to  "  wenden"  on  their  pilgrimage, 

"To  Canterbury  with  devoute  courage. 

The  holy  blissful  martyr  for  to  seke 

That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  they  weie  seke/' 
What  could  the  knight  have  thought  of  a  first-class  ticket 
after  having  won    Alisandre  ?       How  would  sweet  Madame 
Eglentine,  all, 

" conscience  and  tendre  heart," 

have  thought  of  this  programme  of  a  Pilgrimage.     To  be  sure 
Cliaucer  tells  us — 

"  And  Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 

After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 

For  French  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe," 
and  therefore  was  like  too  many  a  boarding  school  young  lady, 
whom  French  French  confuses,  and  whom  the  railway  guard  pats 
in  a  flutter  with  his  "  Vos  Billets  si  vous  plaits  ?" 

Doubtless  the  fair  **  Prioresse"  would  have  been  lost  in 
wonder,  and  yet  although  the  Saint  Vinceut  de  Paul  Pilgrim- 
age is  not  so  picturesque  as  tiiat  of  Chaucer,  it  is  in  our 
mind  far  more  likely  to  effect  the  end  contemplated  in  all 
Pilgrimages.  Yet  in  reading  this  programme  of  the  Pilgrim- 
age one  is  forced  to  compare  our  age  with  the  past,  ^v^  ''* 
doing  80  we  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  truth  that 
surely  as  times  change  so  men  change  with  them.  Wlien 
Macaulay  wrote  that  "every  bricklayer  ^ho  falls  from  a 
scaffold,  every  sweeper  of  a  crossing  who  is  run  over  by  a 
carriage  now,  may  have  his  wounds  dressed,  and  his  fioibs 
set  with  a  skill,  such  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  all  the 
wealth  of  a  great  lord  like  Ormond,  or  of  a  merchant  prince 
hke  Clayton,  could  not  have  purchased,"  *  he  wrote  of  mere 

•  It  is  to  be  regrttted  that  some  member  of  the  medical  profession, 
with  ability,  learning,  and  practice  in  writing  like  Cop^land,  or 
Corrigan,  or  Tailor,  or  Wilde,  has  not  devoted  some  portion  of  his 
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material  change ;    bal  in  the  complete  mental  change,  the 
history  of  Pilgrimages  suggested  by  ilm  Pilgriuiage  of  the 

time  to  composing  the  history  of  the  progress  of  medical  science. 
Few  subjects  are  more  important,  and,  if  properly  arranged,  it 
could  be  made  interesting,  as  Whewell's  PhiloMphy  of  the  Inductive 
Scieaees,  or  useful  as  Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  the  Progrens  of 
Mthieal  Philosophy.  Within  the  last  three  hundred  years  the  advaocet 
in  Medicine  and  Surgery  have  been  most  remarkable.  The  old 
prescriptions  were  curious,  but  amongst  the  most  strange  of  all  was 
that  commonly  known  as  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures — ^that  is,  certain 
herbs  and  plants  were  presumed  useful  in  curing:  those  parts  of  the 
human  body  to  which  they  bore,  or  were  fancied  to  bear,  a  resem- 
blance. Capillary  herbs  were  good  in  diseases  of  the  hair.  Wallnuts 
were  presumed  to  be  a  sovereign  cure  in  all  diseases  of  the  head,  from 
the  great  resemblance  between  them  and  that  portion  of  the  human 
frame — the  green  covering  of  the  outer  husk,  repre«(ented  the 
pericranium,  and  salt  made  of  the  husk  was  good  for  injuries  to  the 
outside  of  the  head.  The  soft  jnner  shell  was  like  the  skull,  and^he 
thin  yellow  skin  was  like  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater.  The  kernel 
was  so  like  the  brain  that  it  mu8t  of  necessity  be  a  perfect  remedy 
for  all  diseases  or  injuries  of  that  organ.  William  Coles,  the  her- 
balist>  writes,  that  the  « Lily  of  the  Valley  is  good  to  cure  the 
apoplexy,  for  as  that  disease  is  caused  by  the  dropping  of  humours 
into  the  principal  ventricles  of  the  brain,  so  the  flowers  of  this  lily 
hanging  on  the  plants  as  if  they  were  drops,  are  of  wonderftil  use 
herein.'*  Kidney  beans,  from  their  pertect  resemblance  to  the 
kidneys,  were  considered  of  great  service  in  all  urinary  diseases. 
The  yeliew  and  purple  spots  upon  the  flowers  Eye-bright,  resem- 
bling the  marks  upon  diseased  eyes,  the  flowers  were  esteemed 
most  efficacious  in  curing  these  disorders.  Thistles  and  Holly, 
from  their  stinging  the  hand  which  touched  them,  were  believed  to 
be  useful  in  curing  the  pricking  pains  of  pleurisy  ;  and  the  Saxifrage, 
from  tha  manner  of  its  growth,  was  esteemed  a  most  powerful  dissoU 
vent  of  the  stone.  And  because  the  cones  of  the  pine  tree  resem- 
~  bled  the  front  teeth,  a  gargle  of  vinegar  in  which  they  had  been 
boiled  was  classed  as  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  toothache. 
But  the  Doctrine  of  Signatures  was  surpassed  in  its  absurdity  by 
the  remedies  and  ingredients  prescribed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
generally. — For  consumption,  pills  of  powder  of  pearls,  and  white 
amber  were  prescribed  ;  for  this  disease  and  also  for  dropsy,  water 
distilled  from  a  peck  of  garden  snails  and  a  quart  of  earth  worms  was 
good,  and  cockwater  was  also  recommended,  and  was  made  from  the 
water  in  which  a  cock  that  had  been  chased,  beaten,  and  plucked  alive, 
had  been  boiled.  For  broken  bones,  the  oil  of  swallows  was 
prescribed ;  this  was  made  by  pounding  twenty  live  swallows  in  a 
mortar  ;  a  grey  eel  with  a  white  belly,  closed  in  an  earthen  pot,  and 
buried  alive  in  a  dunghill,  gave  forth  an  oil  which  was  good  for  the 
hearinz ;  but  the  water  of  man*s  blood  was  the  most  famous  and 
expensive  of  all  the  old  remedies,  and  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  *<  an  invention  whereof  some  princes  had  very  great 
estimation."  To  make  it,  a  strong  man  of  a  warm  nature,  and  twenty- 
five  years  old,  was  to  be  selected  and  well  dieted  for  a  month  with 
meat,  spices  and  wine  ;  when  the  month  had  elapsed,  veins  in  both 
his  srms  were  to  be  opened,  and  as  much  blood  as  he  could  bear 
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Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  far  more  intcre«ting  and 
wonderful.    Interesting  and  wonderful  at  showing  how  amklftt 

taken  from  him.  ~  One  handful  of  salt  was  to  be  aded  to  six  pounds 
of  the  blood,  and  this  was  to  be  seven  times  distilled,  water  beiag 
each  time  ponred  upon  the  residunm.  This  was  to  be  taken  three 
or  four  traies  a  year»  in  doses  of  an  ounce  at  a  time ;  health  and 
strength  were  supposed  to  be  transferable  by  means  of  this  mixture. 
Majr  not  the  doctrine  of  transfusion  have  its  orgin  in  this  ciutom  ? 
The  practice  of  surgery  was  still  more  curious.— It  was  necessary 
that  a  dangerous  and  difficult  operation  should  be  performed  on 
Louis  XIV.,  and  several  men  afflicted  with  a  like  disease  were 
carried  to  the  house  of  Louvois,  the  Minister,  where  the  chief  sur- 
geon, Felix,  operated  upon  them  before  Fagon,  the  nhyslcian  of  the 
lang.  Most  of  those  operated  on  died  ;  and  that  the  King  ought 
know  nothing  of  his  dangerous  condition,  or  of  the  means  adopted 
to  ensure  certainty  and  safety  in  the  cure,  they  were  buried 
privately  and  by  night.  The  operation  was  performed  successfully 
upon  the  kins;  but  Felix  was  so  much  ae^tated,  that  a  nerrous 
tremor  settled  upon  him  for  life,  and  in  bleeding  a  friend  on  the  day 
succeeding  that  upon  which  the  king  had  been  so  happily  cured,  be 
disabled  the  patient  irreparably.  When  Felip  de  Utre  went  in  search 
of  the  Omeguas,  from  Venezuela,  he  was  wounded  by  a  spear  thrust 
through  the  ribs  just  beneath  the  right  arm.  A  Spaniard,  who  was 
igpiorant  of  surgery,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  de  Utre's  coat  of 
mail  was  placed  upon  an  old  Indian  who  was  mounted  on  a  horse ; 
the  amateur  surgeon  then  drove  a  spear  into  the  Indian's  body, 
throiM^h  the  hole  m  the  armour,  and  his  body  having  been  opened,  the 
spear  being  still  kept  in  the  wound,  it  was  discovered  that  the  heart 
was  uninjured — thus  they  assumed  that  de  Utre's  wound  was  not  mor- 
tal, and  being  treated  as  if  the  wound  were  aH  ordinary  one,  he  re- 
covered. When  Henry  IL  of  France  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  splinter 
from  a  epear,  in  tilting  with  Monteomerle,  which  entered  his  visor 
and  pierced  bis  eye,  the  surgeons,  u>t  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
probable  injury  done  to  the^ing,  cut  off  tne  heads  of  four  crimmals, 
and  thrust  splinters  into  their  eyes,  as  nearly  at  the  same  inclination  as 
the  fatal  one  had  entered  that  of  the  King.  Ambrose  Park's  chap- 
ter on  poisons,  and  his  **  Strange  Cure  for  a  Out  off  Nose,"  which 
we  eive  in  the  words  of  his  translator,  Johnson,  is  remarkable : — 
'*  There  was  a  Surgeon  of  Italy,  of  late  years,  which  would  restore 
or  repair  the  portion  of  the  Nose  that  was  cut  away,  after  this  man- 
ner. He  first  scarified  the  callous  edges  of  the  maimed  Nose 
round  about,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  cure  of  Hair^lips  ;  he  then 
made  a  gash  or  cavity  in  the  muscle  of  the  arm,  which  is  called  bioeps, 
as  large  as  the  greatness  of  the  portion  of  the  Nose,  whic4i  was  cut 
away,  did  require  ;  and  into  that  gash  or  cavity  so  made,  he  would 
put  that  part  of  the  Nose  so  wounded,  and  bind  the  patient's  head, 
to  his  arm,  as  if  it  were  to  a  post,  so  fast  that  it  might  remain  firm, 
stable  and  immovable,  and  not  lean  or  bow  any  way ;  and  about 
forty  days  after,  or  at  that  time   when  he  judged  the  flesh  of  the 
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the  iron  realities  of  this  bufev  age,  Faith  still  is  active  as  ever, 
and  proving  of  good  men,  that,  as  Wordsworth  sings  it  in  one 
of  his  most  thoughtful  Sonnets — 

"  Not  sedentary  all  :  there  are  who  roam 
To  scatter  seeds  of  life  on  barbarous  shores ; 
Or  quit  with  zealous  step  their  knee-worn  floors 
To  seek  the  general  mart  of  Christendom  ; 
Whencethey,  like  richly  laden  merchants,  come 
To  theirbeloved  cells  : — or  shall  we.  say 
That,  like  the  Bed-oross  Knight,  they  urge  their  way, 
To  lead  in  memorable  triumph  home 
Truth,  their  immortal  end  ?" 
The  custom  of  Pilgrimages,  which  is  discoverable  in  all 
religions  both  ancient  and  modern,  was  adopted  by  the  early 
Christians.  The  country  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  life 
and  death  of  our  Divine  Mastor  was  for  the  faithful  the  object 
of  especial  veneration,   and   the   Holy   City   of  the  Jews, 
Jerusalem,  became  also  the  Holy  Oitj  of  the  Christians.    The 
Emperor  Adriam  essayed  in  rain  to  erect  a  statue  of  Jupiter  on 
the  site  of  the  Resurrection,  and  a  statue  of  Venus  on  Calvary; 
in  vadn  he  caused  a  wood  in  honor  of  Adonis  to  be  planted  in 
Bethlehem ;  these  profanations,  so  weak   and   puerile,  were 
unable  to  cool  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  Christians  whom  piety 
drew  in  crowds  towards  Judea,  and  whose  wealth  increased 
still  more  after  the  definitive  triumph  of  Christianity,  when 
Saint  Helena  had   accomplished  her  celebrated  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  and  wk^n  her  son,  Constaintine,  had  replaced  by 
the  magnificent  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  temple  of 
Venus  wliich  the  pagans  had  tnilt  there.    ''They  hastened 
thither  from  all  parts  of  the  universe,"  said  St.  Jerome,  "  the 
city  became  inundated  with  men. of  every  race."     But  this 

Nose  was  perfectly  agglutinated  with  the  flesh  of  the  arm,  he  cut 
>>iit  as  much  of  flesh  of  the  arm,  cleaving  fast  unto  the  Nose,  as  was 
sufficient  to  supply  the  defect  of  that  which  we  lost,  and  iken  he 
wottld  malre  it  even,  and  bring  it,  as  by  licking,  to  the  fti^ion  and  form 
of  a  ^ose,  as  near  as  art  would  permit;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  did 
feed  his  patient  with  panadoes,  gellies,  and  all  such  things  as  were  easy 
to  be  swallowed  and  digested.  The  flesh  that  is  taken  out  of  the 
arm  is  not  of  the  like  temperature  as  the  flesh  of  the  Nose  is  ;  also 
the  holes  of  the  restored  Nose  cannot  be  made  as  they  w^re  before." 
This  translatioB  was  published  by  Mary  Clark.  London:  1676 — 
and  is  at  page  526  of  the  book,  which  is  dedicated  by  Johnson  to 
l^ord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
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immense  concourse  of  travellers  introduced  into  the  country 
fearful  depravity,  and  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  same  Father,  *Uhe  Holy  City  became  worse  than 
Sodom." 

Thus  the  custom  ofv  Pilgrimi^s  encountered  open  hostility 
from  several  eminent  men.  Saint  Qregory  of  Nvssa,  amongst 
others,  after  having  visited  Jerusalem,  was  frightened  by  the 
depravity  which  reigned  there;  and  being  consulted  at  a 
later  period  on  this  subject,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
traced  vividly  the  grave  disorders  which  usually  resulted 
from  those  remote  excursions,  and  by  which  we  can  form  a 
melancholy  idea  of  the  manners  of  his  era : — 

"  A  woman/^  said  he, "  could  not  undertake  so  long  a  journey 
without  a  protector.  The  natural  weakness  of  her  sex  required 
that  she  should  be  assisted  in  mounting  and  dismounting  from 
her  horse.  It  was  necessary  to  sustain  her  daring  the  difficult 
passages  she  had  to  endure.  A  friendor  a  mercenary  should 
be  employed  to  render  those  services;  she  was  therefore  unable 
to  avoid  censnre ;  and  whilst  abandoning  herself  to  a  stranger 
or  a  servitor  the  laws  of  chastity  were  violated.  Think  you  then 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  abounds  amongst  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  or  that  he  abides  with  us  ?  As  for  me  the  only 
thing  £  can  relate  of  my  travels,  and  I  have  been  taught  it  by 
contrast,  is,  that  our  own  countries  are  far  more  holy  than  those 
more  distant.  You  therefore  who  fear  the  Lord,  praise  him 
where  you  dwell.''* 

Saint  Jerome  was  far  from  coinciding  with  the  opinion  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa ;  he,  however,  who  dwelt  at  Bethlehem  could 
not  consequently  take  so  disinterested  a  view  of  the  question ; 
he  repulsed,  with  his  habitual  earnestness,  the  attacks  of 
Vigilantins  who  maintained  that  instead  of  sending  alms  to 
Jerusalem,  tlie  faithful  would  do  better  by  assuaging  with  this 
money  the  miseries  of  their  own  country.t 

*  liifi  rSf  mwUfTstf  tit  'Uf€$X9ftm  Opp.  S.  Gregorii*  1638,  in 
foliot  t  III  p.  651.  This  letter  has  been  reprinted  in  tbe''AT»;^T»  of 
Coeau.  Such  also  was  the  opinion  of  Saint  Augustine  ;  "  The  Lord/ 
wrote  be,  *'  has  not  said.  Go  to  the  East  and  seek  there  justice ; 
sail  to  the  West  in  order  to  receive  pardon  of  thy  sins ;"  and  elsewhere. 
**  Do  not  undertake  lon^  voyages.  Charity  alone  and  not  travelling* 
will  lead  thee  towards  him  who  is  everywhere/' 

t  This  custom  had  its  origin  in  Judaism,  as  proved  by  a  letter 
from  Augustus  authorising  the  Jews  iVoiti  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  to  bring  into  this  city  money  for  the  service  of  €k>d.  See 
Josephus,  B.  xvii,  ch.  10. 
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"  If  I  reply  to  these  things/*  said  St.  Jerome  to  him,  "thou 
wilt  cavil  with  me  and  say,  I  plead  my  own  cause,  and  that  if 
thou  didst  not  come  to  Jerusalem  to  dispense  thy  money  and 
that  of  thy  patrons  we  should  all  die  of  hunger/** 

-In  spite  of  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians,  and  notwith- 
standing tbe  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  the  Pilgrims  continued 
to  resort  in  crowds  to  Palestine.  The  amicable  relations 
between  Charlemagne  and  the  Caliph  Haronn-al-Baschid,  the 
benefits  he  heaped  on  the  church  and  the  Christians  of  Je- 
rusalem gave  birth  at  a  future  period  io  the  traditions  which 
represented  him  as  having  himself  undertaken  an  expedition 
into  Palestine. t 

It  was  about  the  tenth  century  that  Pilgrimages  to  the 
East  became  particularly  frequent,  and  the  concourse  of  people 
from  the  West  towards  this  far  off  country  prepared  the  mind 
for  the  Crusades  which  followed  a  century  later4 

In  the  eleventh  century  pilgrimages  became  altogether  the 
fashion.  We  might  then  behold  kings,  princes,  prelates,  and 
the  most  powerful  nobles,  repairing  with  a  numerous  retinue, 
some  to  Bome  or  to  Saint  James  de  Compostella,  others  by  Con- 
stantinople to  Jerusalem. 

From  every  region  of  Christendom,  despite  the  count- 
less toils  and  dangers  of  the  way,  we  discover  hastening  in  the 
same  direction,  all  whom  their  eminence,  either  in  power  or  in 
knowledge,  enable  us  to  discern  amidst  the  gloom.  Gerbert 
d'Aurillac — afterwards  Sylvester  II. — visits  Bome  in  his 
youth,  A.D.  96S,  and  there  added  to  his  store  of  learning — St. 
Berward  of  Hilderheim  went  to  Bome.  Kiiig  Bobert,  the 
founder,  we  may  say,  of  the  Capetian  dynasty,  went  thither  as 
a  pilgrim  a  short  time  before  his  death      Of  the  Anglo  Saxon 

*  U^  contra  VigUantium,  0pp.  verone,  torn.  II.  col.  399-400* 
t  See  Recueil  de  r Academe  de»  iDBcriptions,    Hutairet   vol.   xxi. 
p.  149. 

t  In  999,  the  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the 
title  of  Sylvester  II.,  the  celebrated  Gerbert  addressed  to  the  uni- 
versal Church,  in  the  name  of  the  afflicted  Church  of  Jerusalem,  a 
'  touching  letter,  in  which  he  implored  the  aid  of  the  Christians  against 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  infidels.  This  letter  caused  a 
powerful  sensation,  felt  through  all  ChriAtendom,  and  its 
immediate  effects  (or  result)  was  to  encouragepowerfully  the  attacks 
directed  by  the  Plsans  against  the  Saracens  ot  Africa.  It  was  thus 
a  French  voice  which  was  the  first  to  call  Europe  to  the  dclivirance 
of  the  Holy  Land.     See  Recueil  ties  kistorieni  dt  France,  t.  z.  p.  426. 
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kings,  we  need  not  speak.  They  were  renowned  for  their 
pilgrimages  to  his  tdmb,  amd  for  their  devoteduess  to  the  see 
of  St.  Peter.  The  acts  of  the  Irifth  saints  abound  in  prooCs 
that  in  this  practice  of  devotion,  they  were  not  left  behind  by 
the  saints  of  the  other  Christian  coantries.  Each  aspired  to 
make  the  pilgrimage,  once  at  least  in  his  life.**  From  the 
Irish  annals  we  learn  that  the  same  practice  prevailed  anoongst 
the  laity.  We  meet  the  royal  chieftains  of  the  two  opposite 
extremities  of  the  island — O'Neil  amd  O'Brien — at  Aome  at 
tlie  same  time :  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
a  great  number  of  subordinate  chiefs  and  followers..  From 
Scotland  also — a  little  further  on,  but  still  within  this  period 
— we  meet  with  another  extraordinary  personage  at  Bome. 
"  The  King  of  Scotland*  Macbeth,  being  at  Bome,  "  writes  the 
ancient  annalist,  *'  distributed  money  in  handfuls  to  tlie  poor."  t 
Much  earlier  we  meet  with  Canute  the  Qreat  at  Rome.  He 
will  speak  for  himself  and  for  the  effects  of  those  visits  to  the 
oapitd  of  the  Catholic  worid^upon  the  minds  and  after  conduct 
of  those  who  ukade  such  tours,  even  in  that  iron  age : 

*^  Canute,  King  of  all  Denmark,  of  England,  of  Norway,  and 
of  part  of  Sweden,  to  Egelnoth  the  Metropolitan,  to  Archbishop 
Alfric  ;  to  all  the  bishops  and  primates ;  and  to  all  the  English 
nation,  nobles  and  people,  who  are  subject  to  my  dominion. 
It  is  long  since  I  bound  myself  by  a  vow  to  make  this  pilgrim- 
age ;  up  to  this  time,  however,  affairs  of  state  and  other 
obstacles  were  in  the  way ;  but  now,  at  length,  I  humbly  return 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  God  who  has  allowed  me,  for  once  in 
my  life,  to  visit  his  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  the 
holy  places  both  inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  Borne,  and  in 
person  to  pay  them  honour  and  reverence.  This  I  have  done; 
because  from  wise  men  I  have  learned,  that  St.  Peter  received 
from  the  Lord,  the  great  power  tu  bind  and  loose,  and 
that  he  is  the  key-bearer  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  Behold 
why  I  have  thought  it  greatly  to  my  soul's  health,  to 
solicit  in  a  special  manner  his  advocacy  before  the  Al- 
mighty. 

'^  Know,  then,  that  during  the  Paschal  solemnity,  there  was 

•  Tid.  ColgaD,  Acta  Sanct.  ffiberniffi,  &c.  pp,  105, 107,  118,  119.  7», 
796,  Ac.  Ac— Jfa6t7/.  Act.  Ord,  Benedict,  1.  i.  p.  293. 

t  A.  o.  1050.  Rex.  Scotie,  Machetad,  Komse  argentum  seminando, 
pauperibus  distribuit,  Marian.  Scot.— 7y//er'«  History  of  Scotland,  nJ. 
ii.  p.  284. 
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heldherea  grand  assemblage  of  illostrioas  person?,  to  wit  : 
with  Pope  John  and  the  emperor  Conrad,  all  the  princes  of  the 
nations  from  Mount  Oarganns  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  from 
ns.*  They  all  received  me  with  marks  of  distinction,  and 
honoured  me  with  costly  presents.  From  the  emperor  parti- 
cularlyy  1  have  received  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  rich  fabrics  of 
the  loom^  and  different  sorts  of  robes  of  great  price.  I  took 
that  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  emperor^  our  lord  the  Pope, 
and  the  princes  who  were  there,  concerning  the  things  that 
toQched  the  interests  of  the  people  of  my  realms,  as  well 
English  as  Danes.  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure  more  just 
tre^ent  for  my  people,  and  security  in  their  journeys  to  Rome ; 
and  above  all,  that  they  be  not  for  the  future,  retarded  by  so 
many  barriers,  or  harassed  by  so  many  iniquitous  tolls  and 
exactions.  The  emperor  has  yielded  to  my  demand,  as  also  has 
King  Kndolph  (of  Burgundy),  who  holds  the  principal  passes 
of  the  mountains.t  AU  this  has  been  ratified  by  the  other 
princee,  so  that  henceforward  there  will  be  every  security 
and  no  extortion  at  barriers  for  my  men,  whether 
merchants  or  pilgrims,  in  going  to  Rome  or  in  retnrn- 
ing. 

"  To  the  Lord  Pope  also  I  complained,  manifesting  grave 
displeasure  on  account  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  exacted 
from  my  archbishops  on  coming  to  the  ApostoUc  see,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  to  obtain  the  pallium.  It  has  been 
decreed  that  such  shall  not  be  the  case  for  the  future.  In 
fine,  all  that  I  have  obtained  for  the  advantage  of  my  people, 
whether  from  our  Lord  the  Pope,  from  the  emperor^  or  from 
King  Rudolph  and  the  other  princes  through  whose  lands  the 
way  of  my  subiects  lies  to  Rome,  they  conceded  to  me  with 
great  good  will,  and  confirmed  the  same  upon  oath  under  the 
attestation  of  four  archbishops,  twenty  bishops,  besides  a  mul- 
titude, innumerable,  of  dukes  and  nobles  who  were  present. 
For  all  which  favours  my  thanksgiving  to  the  great  Ood  are 
unbounded,  for  that  He  has  granted  me  to  succeed  in  all  my 
projects,  which  I  had  so  much  at  heart. 

"Know,  therefore,  that  I  have  now  made  a  vow  to  God  to 


•  t.  e.  From  one  shore  of  Italy  to  the  other.  Monte  Gargano  is  on  the 
Lower  Adriatic. 

t  Of  the  new  Capetiao  dynasty  of  France,  or  rather  of  Paris,  Canute 
takes  no  notice :  its  power  was  up  to  that  period  but  a  shadow  of  its 
rising  grandeur.  \ 

24 
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lead  an  exemplary  life  ;  to  govern  according  to  the  roles  of 
justice  and  piety,  the  realms  and  the  people  submitted  to  me ; 
and  on  all  occasions  to  hold  to  equity  in  judgment.  In  pnr- 
suance  whereof,  I  adjure  my  ministers  to  whom  I  have 
confided  the  government,  and  I  command  them,  as  also  the 
viscounts  and  magistrates  of  my  realm,  as  they  would  preserve 
my  favour  or  escape  perdition,  no  more  to  be  guilty  of  injustice, 
either  towards  rich  or  poor.  Let  all  persons,  whether  noUe  or 
ignoble,  enjoy  their  rights  according  to  the  law,  from  which 
there  must  be  no  deviation,  either  from  fear  of  the  sovereign, 
or  from  men  high  in  power,  or  with  a  view  to  repleaish 
my  treasury ;  I  do  not  wish  for  treasures  levied  by  injus- 
tice." 

Hakim-Biamrillab,  caliph  of  Egypt,  having  in  the  year  1010 
caused  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  destroyed,  there- 
upon, according  toEaoulGlaber,numbersof  the  faithful  hastened 
from  all  quarters  of  the  world  to  Jerusalem,  contending  with  a 
noble  rivalry  to  restore  by  their  donations  the  house  of  their 
Lord.  The  Normans,  said  he  elsewhere,  sent  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  the  richest  donations  to  the  Holy  Churches.  Eveiy 
year  might  be  seen  monks  from  the  famed  Mount  Sinai  coming 
to  Bouen  and  returning  laden  with  gdd  and  silver.  Itichard 
the  Second  sent  to  Jerusalem  one  hundred  livres  of  gold  for 
the  Saviour's  Sepulchre,  and  aided  with  rich  presents  all  those 
who  through  devotion  desired  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
City :  farther  on  he  adds,  none  could  ever  anticipate  such  a 
prodigious  concourse  as  now  repaired  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre; 
at  first  the  lower  classes,  then  the  middle  class,  subsequently 
ihe  most  pow^ful  monarchs,  counts,  prelates,  in  fine,  persoas 
who  had  never  before  ventured ;  many  women  both  noble  and 
poor  undertook  this  pilgrimage.* 

The  conversion  of  the  Hungarians  and  of  their  King 
Stephen,  which  had  taken  place  before  the  tentli  century,  gave 
about  that  period  a  fresh  impulse  to  those  far  distant  voyages. 
Raoul  Glaber  informs  us  that  from  this  time  all  the  Pilgrims 
from  Italy  and  Gaul  who  desired  to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
instead  of  repairing  by  sea  as  had  been  formerly  their  habit, 
now  went  through  Stephen's  kingdom.  This  Prince  very  soon 
rendered  their  route  both  pleasing  and  secure.     He  welcomed 

Raoul  Glaber,  t.  iii.  ch.  7 ;  t.  1,  ch.  5,  t.  U.  ch.  6. 
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as  brothers  all  those  who  presented  themselves  before  him^  and 
made  them  magnificent  presents.  Both  nobles  and  men  of 
inferior  station  resorted  in  crowds  to  Jerusalem  as  Pilgrims.^ 

Amongst  ttie  celebrated  pilgrimages  executed  in  the  eleventh 
century  we  may  mention  those  of  William  TaUlefer  II,  count 
of  Angouldmei  with  an  innumerable  suite  of  lords  and  abb^s ; 
that  of  FoulqaesNera,  count  of  Aiq*ou;  of  Eobert  the  Magnifi- 
oent^oke  of  Normandy;  of  Bobert  le  Yieux^  count  of  Flanders, 
(^ers.  The  chroniclers  are  pleased  to  surround  the  life  of 
Foulques  at  Jerusalem,  during  his  first  voyage,  with  the  most 
singular  circumstances.t 

According  to  them,  the  Count  could  not  obtain  permission 
to  visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre  but  by  means  of  a  strange  device. 
"The  Count,"  as  related  by  the  chroniclesof  the  Counts  of  Anjou, 
'* offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  permitted  to  enter,  but  the 
Saracens  would  not  consent  unless  the  Count  would  do  what 
the  other  Christian  princes  had  done.  The  Count  had  so  ardent 
a  desire  to  enter  that  he  promised  to  do  whatever  they  exacted 
from  him.  The  Saracens  then  informed  him  that  the  penalty 
enforced  was  an  obligation  on  his  part  to  swear  that  on  enter- 
ing he  would  perform  a  revolting  sacrilege  on  the  sepulchre  of 
his  God.  The  Count,  who  would  sooner  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths  than  be  guilty  of  so  disgusting  a  desecration,  was  still 
conscious  that  on  no  other  terms  would  he  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  holy  place,  and  visit  that  glorified  spot  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  had  encountered  so  many  perils,  and  tra- 
velled so  far  to  behold.  He  therefore  consented  to  their  terms, 
and  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  he  should  enter  the 
next  day.  He  did  enter,  and  by  a  stratagem  was  able  to  kiss 
the  tomo  without  committing  the  desecration.  Upon  approaching 
tokissthesacred  place  the  divine  clemency  shewed  how  accepta- 
ble had  been  the  holy  zeal  of  the  good  Count,  for  the  stone  of 
the  Sepulchre,  heretofore  so  hard  and  solid,  became  to  the  kiss 
of  the  Count  soft  and  flexibb  as  wax  melted  before  a  fire,  and 
he  was  enabled  to  bite  off  a  large  piece  and  carry  it  away 
without  being  perceived  by  the  infidels.'' J 


*  Raoul  Glabtr,  t.  iii.  ch.  1. 
t  He  went  three  times  to  Palefltine,  in  1015,  in  1036,  and  in  1039. 
He  died  at  Metz  on  returning  from  his  third  voys^e. 
t  Quoted  bjMichaiid,£ft#/.  des  Croisades,  t.  1,  Pieces  Justificatives. 
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A  VOW  made  in  a  fit  of  devotion,  or  in  a  case  of  imminent 
danger ;  *  a  vision  ;  the  reading  of  a  passage  in  the  Bible,  which 
they  considered  as  a  warning  from  Heaven ;  the  desire  of  bring- 
ing back  relics ;  such  were  in  general  the  motives  which  induced 
Pilgrims  to  undertake  voyages  to  the  Holy  Land.  Amongst 
the  men  led  by  sincere  piety  to  Palestine,  many  sought  it  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  their  deatn  there;  some,  however,  lost  courage 
on  their  way  and  hastened  to  return  to  their  own  country ; 
others  on  the  point  of  receiving  that  martyrdom  they  had  so 
long  ambitioned,  were  seized  with  sudden  terror  and  sought  to 
evade  the  danger.  St.  Udalric,  after  bathing  in  the  Jordan, 
had  not  time  to  dress  himself  when  he  saw  a  troop  of  Saracens 
rushing  towards  him  and  uttering  menacing  cries.  *'The 
servant  of  Christ,''  says  the  hagiographer,  "though  desiring  in  bis 
heart  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  was  still  borne  away  by  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  took  flight  with  his  companions."t 

It  is,  however,  but  right  to  add,  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Pilgrims  whom  devotion  drew  to  the  East  bore  cheer- 
fully  tlie  miseries  and  privations  they  had  to  encounter  in  this 
inhospitable  country.  When  the  companions  of  Saint  Heime- 
rad,  who  accomplished  his  pilgrimage  before  1019,  came  to 
ask  him,  **  What  shall  we  eat  to  day  ?  our  wallets  are  empty, 
and  to-morrow  we  shall  be  obliged  to  fast,"  the  Saint,  says  the 
hagiographer,  was  accustomed  to  reply,  "  Let  us  fast  then  to-day, 
that  we  may  have  something  to  eat  to-morrow."} 

Raoul  Qlaber  has  left  us  a  curious  specimen  of  the  religious 
delight  which  occasionally  animated  the  pilgrim.    "A  Burgun. 


*  Vows  made  by  a  father  were  frequently  aocomplished  by  his  child- 
ren ;  such  was,  for  example,  the  pilgrimage  performed  after  the  year 
954,  under  Lothaire  the  II,  by  a  Knight  named  Josselin.  His 
father,  a  powerful  baron,  had  made  a  vow  to  go  to  Palestine,  bat  not 
having  executed  his  design,  charged  his  son,  Josselin,  at  his  last  hour 
to  fulfil  his  engagement  He,  notwithstandinff  his  piety,  bad  altoffe- 
ther  neglected  obeying  his  father's  mandate  ;  when  grievously  wounded 
whilst  combating  the  Helvetians,  and  left  for  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  removed  to  a  Chapel  dedicated  to  8t,  Anthony.  There 
the  Saint  appeared  to  him,  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  faith, 
and  having  restored  him  to  life,  commanded  him  to  go  seek  his  relics 
in  the  East  and  brine  them  back  to  France.  This  pilgrimage  is  re« 
ported  at  length  in  the  collection  of  the  Bollandists,  January  17, 
t.  ii.  p.  153. 

t  Bollandists,  July,  t.  iii.  p.  157. 
X  Leibnitz  Rerum  Brunswicens  script,  t.  i.  p.  67. 
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dian  named  Lethbaud'*  writes  he,  "was  going  to  Palestine  with 
several  others.  When  he  saw  the  holy  places  and  ascended  the 
top  of  Mount  Olivet,  he  prostrated  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
earth,  and  his  arras  extended  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  He  slied 
a  torrent  of  tears,  and  felt  his  soul  replenished  with  an  ineffable 
ecstacj  which  elevated  him  to  God.  He  raised  himself  some 
time  after,  elevating  his  hands  towards  Heaven,  using  every 
effort  to  raise  himself  in  the  air  whilst  expressing  in  these 
words  the  desires  of  his  soul :  *  Lord  Jesns,*  said  he,  'you  who 
have  vouchsafed  to  descend  from  the  throne  of  your  majesty, 
on  this  earth  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  you,  who  from  this 
bolv  place  departed  from  this  world  under  a  human  form  to 
return  to  that  Heaven  whence  you  came,  I  supplicate 
jon,  in  the  name  of  your  all  powerful  goodness,  if  my  soul  is 
destined  to  separate  this  year  from  my  body,  grant  me  the 
grace  of  departing  hence,  that  I  may  die  within  sight  of 
that  spot  which  witnessed  your  glorious  resurrection,  in 
order  that  as  my  body  desired  to  follow  you  in  thus  visiting 
your  tomb,  my  soul  might  perhaps  in  its  turn  attain  the  greater 
happiness  of  following  you  without  an  obstacle  into  paradise.' 
After  this  prayer  he  returned  with  his  companions  to  the  habi- 
tation of  their  host.  They  went  to  dinner.  The  others  having 
placed  themselves  at  table,  he  went  gaily  to  lie  down,  preferring 
to  take  some  repose,  as  he  appeared  to  be  overpowered  by 
sleep,  which  was  not  slow  in  approaching.  They  were  ignorant 
of  what  then  appeared  to  him,  but  he  cried  out  immediately, 
'Praise  to  you,  my  Lord  I  Lord,  glory  to  your  name !'  His 
companions  hearing  him,  wished  him  to  join  in  their  repast ; 
but  he  refused,  and  turning  on  the  other  side  complained  of  in- 
disposition. He  remained  thus  in  bed  till  evening,  and  then 
having  summoned  around  him  the  companions  of  his  voyage 
received  in  their  presence  the  holy  viaticum,  the  vivifying  Eu- 
cbaristic  bread  of  angels,  sweetly  saluted  his  attendants,  and 
rendered  up  his  spirit.  Verily  he  had  not  travelled  to  Jeru- 
salem through  vanity  as  so  many  others  had  done,  who  only 
engaged  in  the  enterprise  that  they  might  be  honored  on  their 
return;  thus  God  the  Father  would  not  refuse  the  favor 
demanded  of  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  his  Son     We   have 

Ethered  these  details  from  the  mouth  of  the  companions  of 
thbaud,  who  related  them  to  us  when  we  were  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Beze."* 

•  Baoul  Glaber,  t.  iv.  ch.  6,  Collect  Guizot,  t;  iv.  p.  315  and  fol- 
lowing pages. 
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The  pilgrimages  were  not  all  voluntary.  They  were  oftoi 
imposed  by  the  church  in  expiation  of  some  traoagresaioQ. 
There  were  two  species,  the  first  {majoresj  were  those  of 
Jerusalem,  of  ^me  and  of  Saint  James  of  Compostella ;  the 
others  (minores)  were  the  pilgrimages  accomplished  in  the 
interior  of  France.  The  first  pilgrimage  in  Palestine  which 
to  our  knowledge  had  been  imposed  canonically  was  on  an 
inhabitant  of  Guul ;  he  was  one  of  the  persecutors  of  Saint 
L^ger,Dukeof  Champagne. 

Towards  1052  a  kinsman  of  Godwin  (father  of  King 
Harold)  named  Sweyn,  having  taken  away  a  nun,  aud  com- 
mitted murder  in  a  fit  of  passion^condemned  himself  in  expiation 
of  this  double  crime  to  travel  barefoot  to  Jerusalem  ;  he  accom- 
plished this  pilgrimage,  but  died  shortly  after  his  return.  In 
1174,  Henry  II.  having  abandoned  the  murderers  of  Thomas 
ik  Becket  to  the  judgment  of  thp  spiritual  court,  they  were 
obliged  to  repair  to  Pope  Alexander  III.  who  commanded  them 
to  make  a  pi%rimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  according  to  Quillaume 
de  Nangis,  some  of  them,  nearly  all,  died  on  the  voyage. 

When  the  peace  was  concluded,  in  1230,  between  Louis 
IX.  and  his  barons  who  had  revolted,  "  the  barons  stipulated 
with  a  unanimous  voice,^^  according  to  Matthew  Paris,  ^'that  the 
Count  de  Champagne,  the  principal  author  of  the  quarrel, 
should  take  the  cross  and  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  to  do 
battle  there  with  one  hundred  knights  against  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  crucified.^'  It  was  only  in  1239,  that  the  count  accom* 
plished  this  penance. 

Quillaume  de  Nogaret  having  been  excommunicated  for  his 
conduct  towards  Boniface  YIII.  whom  he  had  arrested  at 
Agnani  in  1303,  was  sometime  after  exonerated  by  Clement  V. 
from  the  sentence  und  er  which  he  lay.  "  The  pope,^  said 
Quillaume  de  Nangis,  "  enjoined  on  him  for  penance  the  obli- 
gation of  embarking  in  his  own  person  with  his  arms  and 
horses  to  assist  the  Holy  Land  in  the  first  general  expedition, 
and  to  remain  there  for  ever,  unless  he  should  in  the  course 
of  time  obtain  through  the  favor  of  the  pope  or  his  successors 
the  ^race  that  his  exile  should  be  abridged.  It  was  also 
enjoined  on  him  to  accomplish  certain  pious  pilgrimages  imposed. 
Thus  the  Pope  declared  him  absolved  from  all  the  violence 
he  had  offered  to  Pope  Boniface  on  condition  that  he 
accomplished  devoutly  those  pilgrimages  whilst  he  lived,  and 
that  at  his  death,  he  made  the  pope  his  heir/'*. 

*  Guillaume  de  Nangis,  Anno.  1310. 
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In  the  sixteenth  century  pilgrimages  were  still  considered 
as  expiations  for  great  crimes,  and  according  to  Brantfime, 
Montgomery,  the  involuntary  murderer  of  Henry  II.,  "  was 
obliged  to  traverse  and  explore  on  ten  or  twelve  occasions  the 
most  rude  and  barbarous eountries,  to  perforin  there  his  penance 
instead  of  dwelling  !?o  delightfully  at  Venice  in  the  charming 
and  pleasant  habitations  of  the  Venetians/'* 

The  ecclesiastical  authority  frequently  imposed  pilgrimages 
to  Jerusalem  for  a  political  purpose,  to  remove  disturbers  of 
the  public  tranquillity,  or  turbulent  nobles  who  were  perpetually 
disputing  with  their  bishops.  This  was  the  penalty  inflicted 
on  those  violators  of  the  truce  with  God,  and  assuredly  the 
place  of  exile  was  well  chosen,  for  they  seldom  returned  from 
this  remote  land,  which,  according  to  the  representation  of  an 
English  chronicler,  possessed  the  privilege  of  devouring  its 
inhabitants  ;  and  if  the  exile  was  fortunate  enough  to  survive 
the  fatigues  ^nd  dangers  of  a  first  voyage,  he  most  commonly 
sunk  under  the  second,  or  died  from  exhaustion  on  his  return 
to  bis  native  land. 

Exile  to  the  Holy  Land  was  in  certain  localities  aggravated 
by  a  singular  penance,  which  existed  from  the  very  earliest 
period  amongst  the  people  of  the  centre  of  France,  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  miracles  of  Saints  Florian  and  Florent, 
and  which  probably  owed  its  origin  to  some  religious  custom 
of  the  Gauls.  When  a  man  had  killed  with  iron  one  of  his 
near  relatives,  and  had  confessed  his  crime,  the  bishop,  with 
the  material  of  the  sword  with  which  the  murder  had  been 
committed,  had  chains  forged,  attached  to  the  neck,  waist,  and 
around  the  arms  of  the  culprit,  v^ho  was  then  driven  out  of  the 
coontrv,  and  thus  manacled  was  obliged  to  visit  consecutively 
Jerusalem,  Eome,  or  other  consecrated  places,  previous  to 
obtaining  pardon.  Underthetwo  first  generations,  at  a  period 
when  the  ties  of  blood  were  so  little  respected,  this  penance, 
worthy  of  a  barbaric  age,  was  obliged  to  be  frequently  applied. 
We  find,  in  effect,  in  the  records  of  a  Chapter  held  at  this 
period^  the  formal  prohibition  of  this  wandering :  "these 
mischievous  men  who  tell  you  that  they  have  been  enjoined  to 
wander  thus  ;  if  they  have  committed  some  serious  and  iso* 
lated  crime,''  said  the  legislator,  "it  would  be  better  they  remain 
in  the  same  place,  toiling  laboriously, and  accomplishing  usefully 
the  canonical  penance  enjoined  on  them." 

•  L.  ii.  ch.  73,  edit,  du  PanthSon,  t.  i.  p.  313. 
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Towards  855,  a  Frank  noble,  named  Frotmond,  having  with 
the  assistance  of  his  brothers  assassinated  two  personages  of 
his  family,  was  condemned  with  his  companions  tind  accomplices 
to  be  laden  with  chains  and  wander  over  the  entire  world. 
Doring  seven  years  he  traversed  Europe,  Asia,  a  part  of  Africa, 
visited  Borne  three  times  and  Jerusalem  twice,  and  finishedby 
returning  to  die  at  the  monastery  of  Bedon,  near  Bennes. 

The  frequency  of  pilgrimages  carried  in  its  train  innumerable 
disorders,  and  led  to  serious  annoyances  in  the  affairs  of  families. 
It  happened  very  frequently  that  pilgrims  whose  voyage  was  a 
little  prolonged  found  their  wives  married  on  their  return. 
The  case  where  the  man  re-married  during  the  absence  of  his 
wife  was  of  more  rare  occurrence,  for  a  wife  dare  not  expose 
herself  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  voyage  without  the  protection 
of  her  husband.  In  order  to  remedy  as  much  as  possible  these 
inconvenieucies,  the  council  held  at  Boueu  in  1072,  issued  a 
decree  by  which  they  declared  any  woman  excommunicated 
who  re-married  during  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  pilsrim* 
age  without  having  ensured  (a  very  difficult  matter  to  establish 
at  that  period)  the  certainty  of  her  first  husband's  death.  The 
eleventh  canon  of  the  council  of  London  in  1200,  prohibited 
married  persons  from  undertaking  a  long  pilgrimage  unless 
they  made  a  public  notification. 

Public  morals  received  still  severer  blows  by  the  frequency 
of  tliose  pilgrimages.  In  a  letter  which  recalls  that  of  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  St.  Boniface  complained  bitterly  in  747  of  Gathbert 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  for  having  permitted  the  frequent  voyages 
of  women  and  religious  to  Home.  "  I  cannot  conceal  from 
you,'*writes  he/'  the  disgust  which  is  felt  here  towards  the  servants 
of  God.  The  honesty  and  purity  of  your  church  is  decried, 
and  the  only  remedy  you  have  is  to  issue  a  prohibition  from 
the  council  and  your  princes  against  nuns  or  women  travelling 
to  Bome.  The  greater  number  of  them  have  fallen,  and  few 
have  returned  with  their  chastity.  There  is  scarcely  a  town 
in  Lombardy  or  in  Gaul  where  there  may  not  be  found  English 
adulterers  and  prostitutes.  This  is  a  shame  and  scandal  to  the 
entire  church."* 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  at  this  period  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Island  had  acquired  this  humor  of  vagabondising, 
which  dispersed  them  every  year  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 

*  Epist*  105>  Labbe,  Collection  des  Oonciles  t.  vi.  ooL  1569 
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globe.  *  The  habit  of  making  pilgrimages,**  states  a  writer  of 
the  ninth  century,  *^  has  become  almost  a  second  nature  with 
the  Scotch.*' 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  sought  to  oppose 
these  continaal  wanderings,  so  well  calculated  to  encourage 
the  vagrant  tendencies  which  possessed  so  many  attractions 
for  the  lower  classes  of  a  society  constituted  as  were  those  of 
the  middle  ages. 

After  the  eleventh  canon  of  the  council,  held  at  Ghalcedou 
in  451,  the  poor  and  the  pilgrims,  in  order  that  thev  miffht 
receive  hospitality  on  their  route,  were  to  be  provided  with  a 
Letter  of  fiecommendation,^  attesting  that  the  bearer  belonged 
to  the  Catholic  Communion. 

There  has  been  found  in  a  collection  of  formulas  which 
appear  to  be  of  the  seventh  century  one  of  those  letters, 
the  tenor  of  which  we  give  in  the  following  translation  : — 

''  To  the  Saints,  apostolical  and  Revd.  Fathers  in  Jesus 
Christ,  Kings,  Counts,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priests,  Clerks,  and  to 
all  the  Christian  servants  of  Ood  in  the  monasteries,  the  cities, 
towns,  and  countries,  I,  the  intendant  of  the  house,  called  in 
God  *  ^  We  address  to  you  this  letter,  that  your  mightiness 
(or  jour  holiness)  may  know  that  our  brother  *  *  your 
servant  has  demanded  permission  from  us  to  go  pray  for  his 
sins  and  ours,  at  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  your  father.  It  is 
for  this  purpose  that  we  address  you  these  letters  through  his 
intervention,  and  freight  them  with  salutations  for  you,  iu 
order  that  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  Saint  Peter  he  might 
receive  from  you  hospitality,  succour,  and  consolation,  and  be 
enabled  to  go  and  return  safe  and  sound,  &c.''  t 

One  of  the  Canons  of  the  Council  held  at  Chalon-Sur-Sa6ne  a 
year  before  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  813,  contained  the 
following  passage :  "  Men  deceive  themselves  considerablj  who 
alleging  motives  of  piety  resort  without  reflection  to  Kome, 
Tours,  or  elsewhere.  There  are  Priests,  Deacons  and  other 
members  of  the  Clergy,  who  living  in  riot  and  excess,  imagine 
they  are  purified  from  their  errors  and  acquitted  of  their 
duties  by  visiting  those  holy  places ;  there  are  also  laics  who 

*See  on  these  Letters,  Histoire  Ecciesiastiqwe,  t.  vi.  oh.  16 — accord- 
ing to  tlie  sixth  C&non  of  the  Coancil  of  Tours,  in  566,  the  bishops 
only  could  give  these  Letters  of  Recommendation. 

^Charta  Traeturith  Marculfi  Monachi  formula  veteres,  1666» 
in  4to.  p.  228,  see  also  p.  124,  lyaeturiapro  Uinere  peragendo. 
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by  going  to  pray  there*  coDceive  they  get  an  immttoity  from 
their  sins.  There  are  powerful  men  who,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
journey  to  Borne  or  Tours,  levy  tributes,  amass  riches,  oppress 
the  poor,  and  make  cupidity  their  sole  aim,  coloring  all  with  a 
pious  motive."  In  fine,  as  the  Pilgrims  recruit  themsdveB 
alike  among  the  travellers  and  the  vagabonds,  the  same 
Canon  adds,  "  The  poor  offer  the  like  reasons  in  order  to 
have  a  greater  facility  in  begging.  We  therefore  deem  ii 
necessary  to  demand  from  our  lord  the  Emperor,  the  means  of 
remedying  these  abuses." 

After  the  eighth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Bouen  in  1189,  no 
clerk  was  permitted  to  leave  his  parish,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  study,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  without  permission  &om  his 
Bishop. 

Whilst  essaying  to  repress  vagabondism,  every  effort  was 
used  to  protect  true  pilgrims.  "  No  one,"  said  the  edict  of  the 
Bavarians,  ^^  shall  dare  to  incommode  strangers  or  do  them  a 
wrong,  because  some  are  travelling  for  God,  others  from 
necessity,  and  the  observance  of  ])eace  is  necessary  towards 
aU." 

The  fourth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Metz  in  756,  prohibited 
the  exaction  of  any  species  of  tribute,  either  for  themselves  or 
the  luggage  of  any  pilgrims  repairing  to  £ome  or  elsewhere, 
of  arresting  their  passage  at  bridges,  flood  gates,  ferry  boats  ; 
any  one  doing  them  an  injury,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fine  of 
sixty  sous,  as  an  amende,  one  half  being  given  to  the  pilgrim, 
and  the  other  to  the  King's  Chapel.  The  Council  of  Narbonne 
in  1054,  contained  nearly  the  same  injunctions. 

The  sixteenth  Canon  of  the  Council  of  Leteran  in  112S, 
excommunicated  those  who  dared  to  pillage  or  annoy  by  exac- 
tions any  of  the  pilgrims  repairing  to  Borne  or  any  of  the 
other  places  of  devotion. 

These  measures  proved  not,  however,  very  efiBcacious.  The 
routes,  which,  during  the  firm  administration  of  Charlemagne, 
had  been  so  secure,  became  after  him  less  safe  than  ever,  and 
we  know  too  well  to  what  horrible  robberies  and  depredations 
they  were  exposed,  during  a  long  series  of  centuries ;  having  no 
desire  to  insist  on  this  point,  we  will  merely  cite  here  the 
following  fact  recorded  by  Guibert  de  Nogent.  '^  They  had 
there  a  man  profoundly  wicked,  a  serf  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Vincent,  at  Laon,  for  a  long  while  officer  and  overseer  of  Eiigeer- 
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raod  de  Cucy^iu  receipt  of  the  toll  demandable  for  the  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Sourdes.  He  frequently  plundered  the  poor  travel- 
lers, and  after  stripping  them  of  all  they  had,  he  precipitated 
them  into  the  waters,  engulphing  them  in  its  flood,  to  put  it 
cat  of  their  power  to  raise  any  complaints  about  him.  God 
alone  knows  how  frequent  were  those  things  done  by  him.* 

"  Men  clad  in  iron/'  said  Jacques  de  Vitry,"  infested  the  pub- 
lic roads,  and  spared  neither  pilgrims  nor  the  religious ;  not 
fearing  the  judgment  of  God,  they  became  corsairs  and  pirates, 
robbing  the  pilgrims  and  merchants  on  sea,  and  after  burning 
their  ships  they  hurled  the  pilgrims  into  the  waves."t 

The  pilgrims  on  very  many  occasions  set  out  without  money 
or  provisions;  thus  the  dangers  and  obstacles  they  encountered 
on  their  way,  and  the  fatigues  to  which  they  were  exposed,  soon 
created  a  necessity  for  the  foundation  of  establishments  destined 
to  provide  them  with  shelter  and  nourishment.  An  hospital 
was  annexed  to  all  the  monasteries,  to  which  donations  were 
given  altogether  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  several  times 
expressly  prescribed  by  the  Council  and  the  Chapter  to  wel- 
come with  charity  pilgrims  and  travellers.  "  The  priests 
ought  to  know,''  saia  a  Chapter  •*  that  the  tithes  and  ofl'erings 
which  they  receive  from  the  faithful  are  the  pay  of  the  poor, 
and  that  thev  ought  to  use  them,  not  as  their  own  goods,  but 
as  a  sacred  deposit  which  has  been  confided  to  them.^t 

The  hospitality  dispensed  in  the  convents  brings  back  to  our 
minds  the  hospitality  of  the  ancients.  According  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  Sunniulphe,  abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Eandan,  at 
Clermont,  (Auvergne)  washed  and  dried,  himself,  the  feet  of 
strangers.  '*  Neglect  not,*'  said  the  rule  of  the  celebrated 
Abbot  of  Fulda,  *' to  receive  pilgrims  and  to  wash  their  feet.  But 
when  they  present  themselves,  according  to  the  practice  and 
custom  of  our  ancestors,  make  them  welcome  with  kindne^ 
and  charity,  and  employ  the  brothers  in  washing  their  feet."§ 

The  hospices  were  ordinarily  placed  either  outside  the  cities, 
that  the  belated  traveller  should  have  no  difficulty  in  reaching 
an  asylum,  or  on  the  river  side,  in  places  where  no  communica. 
tion  existed  between  one  shore  and  another,  or  in  the  moun. 

De  Vita  gua,  t.  III.  ch.  9. 
t  Historia  oceidentalis,  ch.  8,  1596,  in  octavo,  p.  266. 
X  Bee  Canciani,  Leges  barbarorum  anti^ftut,  t,  iii.  p.  150  and  343. 
§  Canciani,  t.  iii.  p.  360. 
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tains,  leading  to  the  most  frequented  places.  Such,  as  at  the 
present  day  are  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  at  the  Simplon, 
and  at  Mont  Cenis.;  the  antiquity  of  the  foundations  of  these  in- 
stitutions admits  of  no  doubt.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  century, 
Adrian  the  First,  strongly  recommended  to  the  generosity  of 
Charlemagne,  the  hospices  which  were  situated  in  the  chain  of 
the  Alps.  In  the  following  century  the  hospice  of  Mont 
Cenis  was  founded  by  Louis  the  D^bonnaire,  who  endowed  it 
with  rich  revenues ;  and  Louis  11.  sent  deputies  into  Italy 
ordaining  by  a  chapter  dated  855,  the  restoration  of  all  the 
hospices  built  in  the  mountains  or  elsewhere.* 

Those  of  the  Alps  were  of  especial  use  to  the  pilgrims  who 
came  from  Oaul,  desirious  either  to  visit  Home,  or  gain  some 
port  in  Italy  where  they  could  embark  for  the  East ;  but  for 
the  pilgrims  whose  course  was  directed  towards  the  Holy  Land, 
a  route  by  land  to  Constantinople  was  preferred,  when  the 
passage  was  open  to  them  by  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians. 
They  founded  hospices  almost  up  to  the  capital  of  the  Greek 
Empire,  where  amongst  other  establishments  of  this  kind  was 
the  hospice  of  Samson,  which  existed  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Once  arrived  in  Asia,  the  pilgrims,  martyrs  to  fatigue 
and  the  most  cruel  privations,  were  yet  exposed  on  the  part  of 
the  infidels  to  all  sorts  of  vexations  and  dangers.  In  the  eighth 
century,  St.  Guillebaud  and  seven  other  pilgrims,  his  travelling 
companions,  were  arrested  as  spies  at  Emesa  and  cast  into 
prison.  Delivered  with  great  diflBculty,  thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  two  Christians,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  thev  were 
obhged  to  separate  and  travel  two  and  two,  as  they  bore  letters 
of  safe  conduct  which  had  been  granted  them  by  the  governor 
of  the  city.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be  pro- 
vided with  these  passports  which  described  them  as  pilgrims,  and 
pointed  out  the  purport  of  their  journey.  Those  who,  without 
being  provided  with  passports,  presented  themselves  before  a 
certain  fortress  of  Mont  Lebanon  were  arrested  and  conducted 
to  Tyre.  The  account  of  a  pilgrimage  undertaken  in  87 U  by 
the  French  monk,  Bernard,  contained  other  details  relative  to 
these  letters.     He  writes : — 

'^  At  Bari"  (a  town  then  in  the  power  of  the  Saracens)  "we 
procured    permission    to    sail    (by   means     of    two  letters) 

•  Muratori,  AntiquitaUt  Italia  medu  cni,  dissertatio  xxxvii.  Da 
hospiiaUbus  peregrinorum,  t.  iii.  p.  533. 
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which  gave  the  description  of  our  persons,  and  represented  to 
the  Prince  of  Alexandria  and  Babylon  the  object  of  onr  voyage/' 
Arrived  before  Alexandria,  Bernard  was  obliged  to  pay  six 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  to  obtain  permission 
to  disembark ;  then  he  and  his  companions  were  obliged  to  pay 
thirteen  deniers  to  procare  new  passports^  which  at  Babylon 
(old  Cairo)  did  not  hinder  their  being  thrown  into  prison. 
They  were  dehvered  at  the  end  of  six  days,  after  having  had  to 
pay  anew  thirteen  deniers  each ;  and  although  having  received 
new  letters  empowering  tiiem  to  travel  without  further  exac- 
tions, this  was  of  no  avail,  as  money  was  extorted  from  them 
in  every  town  through  which  they  passed,  forcing  them  either 
to  purchase  a  new  passport,  or  pay  for  i^xing  a  seal  on  the 
old.* 

These  vexations  were  very  trivial,  when  compared  with  the 
innumerable  dangers  which  threatened  the  pilgrims,  when 
Palestine  was  subjected  to  the  caliphs  of  Egypt,  then  to  the 
Tnrics,  and  the  picture  that  Urban  II.  drew  of  their  sorrows  at 
the  council  of  Clermont  moved  deeply  the  hearts  of  his  auditors. 

*'  What  shall  I  say,"  cried  he,  '*  of  those  who,  depriving  them- 
selves of  all,  and  trusting  in  their  poverty,  undertook  this 
journey,  conceiving  that  having  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
IxKiies,  they  were  thus  secure.  The  infidels,  however,  not  satis- 
fied with  this,  subjected  them  to  the  most  horrible  torments,  in 
order  to  extract  money  from  them  which  they  had  not.  They 
tore  the  flesh  from  their  heels  to  try  if  they  had  gold  concealed 
beneath  the  skin.  They  forced  them  to  drink  scammony  (or 
purging  bindweed)  to  create  vomiting,  in  order  that  they 
should  give  up  the  gold  they  had  swallowed.  With  a  spear 
they  opened  their  bellies  that  they  might  pry  into  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  their  bodies.  Think  you  then  how  many  millions 
of  men  have  perished  in  this  fearful  manner/'t 

The  pilgrims  who  were  happy  enough  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  piece  of  gold  before  being  pnermitted  to 
enter ;  thus  thousands  of  unfortunates  whom  the  infidels  had 
completely  stripped,  came  dying  of  hunger  and  misery  under 
the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  whose  inhabitants  would  not  sufiBce 
to  buiy  the  dead  lying  around. 

When  in  1085,  fiobert  of  Normandy  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 

*  See  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  ordinU  S  Benedicti,  sncalum  iii.  pars  ii. 
p.  523. 

Ouibert  de  Nogent,  Oesta  Dei  per  Francos,  t.  ii.  ch.  4. 
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there  came  before  him,  said  a  chronicler^  ''  crowds  of  pilgrims 
weeping  and  crying  for  roercj^ndthat  they  had  not  wherewith  to 
pay  on  entering.  Whereupon  the  Dakeorderedacertainnamberto 
enter,  first  presenting  to  each  a  bezant  of  gold,  by  which  means 
they  were  enabled  to  procure  admission,  and  with  great  honor.''* 

The  pilgrims  who  had  been  able  to  discharge  this  tribute 
lodged  either  with  the  Christians,  or  in  the  hospice  of  the 
Amalfitains,  or  even  in  the  houses  of  the  infidels,  as  did  fiobeit 
the  Ancient,  Count  of  Flanders.  ^'  Out  of  a  thousand  nilgrims,** 
Faid  Guillaumeof  Tyre,  ''scarcely  one  had  sufficient  for  his  wants; 
having  lost  on  their  route  their  travelling  provinons,  being 
merely  able  to  preserve  tbeir  persons  through  innumerable 
perils  and  fatigues/' 

These  dangers  very  soon  induced  the  pilgrims  to  unite  and 
travel  in  large  companies  for  their  mutual  protection.  It  was 
the  Normans  who  furnished  the  precedent,  if  we  can  credit 
the  questionable  recital  where  Orderic  Vital  relatei^  that  a 
hundred  knights  of  this  nation  returning  from  Palestine  deli- 
vered Salerno  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  Sarac^os. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  nobles  and  the  abbes  very  seldom 
set  out  without  a  numerous  retinue.  Such  were  amongst 
others,  in  1026  the  pilgrimage  of  Guillaume  Taillefer  IL,oount 
d'Angoul^me,  who  departed  with  a  brilliant  escort  of  nobles 
and  abb^;  then  that  of  Kichard,  Abb^  de  Yannest  in  1027, 
who  was  accompanied  by  seven  hundred  pilgrims  whose 
entire  expenses  he  paid ;  than  that  of  d' Avesgaud,  bishop  of 
Mans,  in  1032;  then  of  Bobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in 
1036.t 

Finally  in  1064,  instead  of  a  pilgrimage,  we  might  almost 
consider  that  then  formed  an  attempt  at  a  crusade.  ''It  had  been 
announced  all  through  Normandy,''  relates  Ingulfe,  secretary  to 
William  the  Conqueror,  "  that  the  bishops  of  the  empire  and 
other  princes  of  the  earth  wished,  for  the  salvation  of  their 

*  Gbroniaue  manuscrite  de  Norman  die«  Recueil  des  historieas  de 
France,  t.  xi.  p.  528. 

t  Apropos  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Lietbert,  Bishop  of  Oambrai,  in 
1054,Michaad  has  committea,in  his  HisUnre  des  Croisttdes,  a  singular 
mistake.  He  says  that  Lietbert  set  out  with  an  escort  of  tkne 
thousand  pUgrims,  Now,  here  is  the  text  of  the  Bollaadists ;  <<  Liet- 
bertus  egreditur  a  civitate  sua  ....  prosequitur  eum  fere  ad  tria 
milliaria,  non  sine  lacrymis  et  immensis  gemitibus,  omnis  stas 
utriusque  sexus  (Juie,  t.  iv.  p.  596) ;  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
paces  had  been  taken  by  the  historian  for  three  thousand  persons. 
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soals,  to  Fe[)air  piously  to  Falestioe/'  Several  penons  of  the 
ipriiicea'  boofldbold)  as  many  clerks  as  knights^  and  Ingulfe 
hiiBself  joined  them.  At  the  moment  of  departure^  the  number 
of  pilgnms  was.fouadto  exceed  seven  thousand.  Ajrrived 
in  AaU,  wh^e  the  intelligenoe  of  their  expedition  and  their 
riches  had  pneceded  them,  having  bad  the  folly  to  make  a 
display,  they  were  assailed  by  the  Arabs  near  Bamla.  After  a 
saoguiiiary  comhat»  the?  were  with  much  difficulty  enabled  to 
gain  an  old  ruined  castle,  where  they  held  out  for  three  days; 
they  were  at  lengUi  delivered  by  the  emir  of  Bamla,  who 
escorted  them  to  Jerusalem ;  four  thousand  only  returned  to 
Europe.* 

The  facts  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate,  relative  to  the 
pilgrimages  undertaken  in  the  Holy  Land,  before  the  Council 
of  Clermont,  in  1095,  where  the  first  crusade  was  decided, 
prove  in  the  most  evident  manner  to  what  a  point  of  ezaggera^ 
tion  tlie  influence  which  Peter  the  Hennit  and  Urban  II.  had 
on  the  movement  which  attracted  so  .many  millione  of  Chris- 
tians into  Asia,  has  been  by  ignorance  extended.  The  voices 
of  these  two  men  would  have  be^  powerless  m  creating  one 
of  those  events  which  diauge  the  face  of  empires,  if  for  mote 
than  a  century  the  idea  of  a  crusade  had  not  taken  possesnon 
of  the  imagination  of  all  Christians ;  the  natural  result  of  pil- 
grimages which  imparted  to  believers  not  alone  useful  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  but  also  made  all  Europe  aware  of  the 
miseries  and  hopes  of  the  christian  papulation  of  the  East. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  letter  of  Gerbert.  In  1010, 
according  to  Baoul  Glaber,  (book  III,  chap.  7*)  the  Jews  of 
Orleans  sent  to  the  Sultan  of  Babylon  to  prevent  his  destroying 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem^  lest  he  should  be  driven  from  his 
kingdom  by  the  followers  of  Christ.  In  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, l074f,  Qsegoiy  the  Seventh  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV.,  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Italy  and 
France  had  made  known  to  him,  that  if  he,  the  chief  of  the 
church,  would  place  himself  at  their  head,  they  would  go  and 
deliver  the  Holy  Sepulchre.t 

In  his  youth  Godfroy  de  Bouillon  often  said,  as  related  by 
his  mother,  that  bis  most  earnest  desire  was  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  After  the  crusades,  we  still 
see  Christians  encountering  the  dangers  which  presented  them- 

^  See  Baronius,  Annates  ecclma%tici  t.  xvii.  p.  266. 
+  Guibert  de  Nogent  Oeita  Dei  per  Francos,  t.  II. 
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selves  anew  in  the  countries  subjected  to  the  infidels ;  but 
after  the  seventeenth  century,  the  greater  number  must  bt 
considered  rather  as  travellers  than  pilgrims.  We  must  B0I9 
however,  omit  the  pilgrimages  of  two  women.  The  one^ 
Gabrielle  Br^mond^  of  Marseilles^  traversed  the  higher  and  the 
lower  Egypt,  Palestine,  Mont  Sinai,  Mont  Lebanon,  and 
almost  all  Syria.  The  account  of  this  voyage  was  translated 
from  the  French  into  Italian,  and  published  in  Borne,  in  1678, 
in  quarto.  The  other  woman,  named  Anne  Charon,  visited 
Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  account  of  this  pilgrim* 
age  was  published  at  Paris,  1771,  in  duodecimo. 

If, notwithstandingthedangprs  they  encountered, pilgrimages 
to  the  Holy  Land  were  so  frequent,  we  may  easily  conceive 
what  ought  tobetheconcourseof  pilgrims  who  went  to  visit  the 
holy  places  situated  in  Europe,  as  Some,  and  St.  James  of 
Compostella.* 

The  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  above  all,  drew  within  its 
walls  a  crowd  of  travellers  from  all  nations.  Thus  Brunon, 
who,  in  1049,  became  pope  under  the  title  of  Leo  IX.,  whilst 
he  was  bishop  of  Toul,  in  Lorraine,  made  every  year  a  voyage 
when  he  was  sometimes  accompanied  by  more  than  five  hun- 
dred persons.  And  to  speak  of  a  period  approaching  nearer 
to  ourselves,  during  the  Jubilee  of  1600,  the  hospice  for  pil- 
grims in  Paris  instituted  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  gave  food  and  lodging  during  three  days, 
to  445,000  men,  and  to  25,000  women.  l%ey  applied  in  France 
the  name  of  Bom^e  or  Bamieu  to  the  pilgrims  who  had  visited 
Bome,  thence  it  is  that  these  names,  particularly  the  latter,  are 
venr  common  in  some  of  the  departments  of  France. 

With  the  success  of  Luther,  came,  in  great  part,  the  decKne 
of  Pilgrimages.  In  1563,  Protestantism  was  spread  in 
Denmark,  in  Iceland,  in  Lapland,  and  we  find  Gustavus  Vast 
intreating  his  successors,  in  his  will,  to  adhere  to  the  new 
religion.  Prussia,  Lavonia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Westphalia,  and,  in  short,  the  entire  of  Germany,  bad 
abandoned,  or  been  shaken  in,  the  old  Faith ;  the  fasts  of  the 
Church  were  neglected,  and  on  Saint  Peter's  Day  the  harvest 
work  was  more  attractive  than  the  Church  ceremonies. 

Twenty  years  passed  on ;  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  with  a  policy  and . 


•  M.  Victor  Leclerc  has  composed,  on  the  Pilffrimnffes  to  Saiat 
Jamefi  of  Oompostella,  a  Memoir  which  was  read  at  we  Academy 
of  Inscriptiona  and  Belles  Lettres  in  1843. 
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wSadom  worthy  a  Btatesman,  gained  the  h^art  of  William, 
Dake  of  Oleves^  and  with  the  awakening  of  Germany  to  the 
Faith  of  its  fathers^  arose  one  to  make  that  Faith  in  its  new 
dawning  as  fervid  as  before  its  slumber.  This  man  was 
Julius  Schter  of  Mespelbroun,  who  had  been  created  Bishop 
of  Waraboi|^  in  1673.  He  bad  been  educated  by  the 
Jesaits  at  the  Colleginm  Bomanum,  and  had  become  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Loyola  in  all  the  glory  of  its  indomitable 
energy.  In  1584,  he  set  out  on  a  visitation  of  the  churches  of  his 
diocese.  *'  He  travelled/'  writes  Banke,  "  through  his  whole 
tenritory  accompanied  by  certain  Jesuits,  going  first  to 
Omfinden,  then  to  Amstein,  Werneck,  and  Hassfurt/and  so 
on  from  circle  to  circle.  In  every  town  lie  summoned  to  his 
presence  the  burgomaster  and  the  town  council^  and  told 
them  of  his  determination  to  root  out  the  errors  of  Protestant- 
ism. The  pastors  were  sent  away  and  their  places  filled  with 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits.  Any  official  person  who  refused  (o 
attend  Catholic  worship  was  dismissed  without  mercy,  and 
the  vacant  office  instantly  filled  by  one  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
Even  private  persons  were  all  required  to  attend  the  Catholic 
service,  and  had  only  to  choose  between  ihe  Mass  or  exile.; 
he  to  whom  the  religion  of  his  prince  was  an  abomination 
ouf  hty  it  was  said,  to  have  no  share  or  interest  in  his  country.^ 

in  vain  did  the  neighbouring  princes  remonstrate  against 
these  measures.  Bishop  Julius  used  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
what  be  did  that  caused  him  any  scruples  of  conscience,  but 
that  he  had  b^un  to  do  it  so  late.  He  received  the  most 
active  and  zealous  support  from  the  Jesuits,  among  whom 
father  Qerhard  Weller  was  especially  conspicuous,  by  going 
alone  and  on  foot  without  even  a  change  of  raiment,  from  place 
to  place  preaching.  In  the  single  year  of  1586,  fourteen  cities 
and  market  towns  and  above  two  hundred  villages,  containing 
\u  all  6£,000  souls,  were  brought  back  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

''The  capital  of  thediocese  was  the  only  town  which  still  ad* 
keied  to  Protestantism,  and  iii  March,  1587,  the  bishoD 
andertocJc  its  conversion.  He  Summoned  Ihe  town  council 
before  him,  and  appointed  for  each  quarter  and  parish  a  com- 
nianoQ,  whicli  was  to  examine  each  citizen  separately.  '  Here^ 
too,  it  was  discovered  that  one  half  cherished  the  Protestant 
cfiniiHla ;  the  fiAh  of  many,  however,  was  feeble  and  wavering; 
and  80QI1  yielded  to  persuasion  or  menace ;  and  the  solemn 
oommQiuon  which  the  bishop  himself  celebrated  in  thf 
«5     ^ 
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Gathedntl  at  Easter  Wi^  nviioeroualy  attended.  Others  h^ 
out  longerj  aud  a  few  ohoae  rather  to  aell  tlietr  property  and  go 
into  exile  j  aEqong  the  latter  were  four  members  of  the 
Council. 

This  was  a|i  example  whicb  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  the 
nearest  eoclesiastioal  neighbour  pf  Wilreburg,  felt  himself  es* 
peciallj  called  upon  to  follow.  There  is  a  hill  csHed 
Gosweinstein,  rising  above  the  valley  of  Moggendorf.  to  the 
summit  of  which  pilgrims  may  to  this  day  be  seen  wending 
their  way  from  all  the  surrounding  valleys,  by  steep  and 
9011  tary  paths,  through  maguifioent  woods  and  romantio  pre- 
cipices. Here  was  an  ancient  9anctuary  sacred  to  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  but  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was  neglected 
and  deserted.  When  Ernest  von  Mengersdorf,  bishop  of 
fiambei^9  happened  in  the  year  1587  to  visit  this  spot,  he  was 
greatly  shocked  at  its  condition.  Inflamed  by  the  exanrtple  of 
his  neighbour,  he  declared  that  be  would  also  *  bring  back  his 
subjects  to  the  true  C^holio  faith;  no  dangers  should  prevent 
him  from  performing  this,  hi^  duty.'  We  shall  see  bow 
earnestly  his  successor  followed  the  course  he  marked  out 

Bqt  whilst  in  Bamberg  things  were  only  in  preparation,  in 
Wilncburg  Bishop  Julius  effected  a  complete  change  in  the 
yeligious  character  of  bis  domiuions.  All  old  ordinances  and 
ceremonies  were  revived ;  devotional  exereiaes  in  the  honor 
o^  the  Mother  of  Qod,pilgrimagea,brotherhoods  of  the  Assump* 
Uon  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  her  birth,  and  varioos 
others^  were  restored)  and  new  ones  founded.  ProcefisidM 
filled  the  streets.  Throughout  the  whole  OMuitry,  the  wanA 
of  the  ohnrch  bells  recalled  (he  hoar  of  the  Ave  Maria.  BeUcs 
were  again  coUectedj  and  deposited  with  greal  pouip  in  their 
appointed  shrines*  The  convents  wefe  filled  agun,  and  diarohn 
built  in  all  directions;  Bishop  Julius  is  said  to  iKive  laid  the 
foundations  of  three  hundred ;  the  traveller  may  still  distkigaish 
them  by  their.lofty  spires.  Men  observed  with  astoiisboMat  the 
change  which  a  few  years  had  wrought.  A  paa^riet  of  As 
Bishop  thus  expresses  himself :  *  What  was  fcrmerly  esl^med 
superstitious  and  even  conten^itible^is  now  held  sacred;  whsl 
was  lately  revered  as  a  gospel,  is  now  dodared  to  be  only 
deceit/ 

*'  Even  at  fiome  such  siginal  sjocceae  had  ao4  been  atitieMatod. 
The  enterprise  of  Bishop  Julius  had  already  been  some  umo  in 
progress  before  Pope  Sixtus  heard  anything  of  il.  Aftet  the 
Autumn  holidays  in   15S6,  Aquaviva,   the  genend  of  the 
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JedoitSi  appeared  before  hiifi^  and  ittfonaed  him  of  the  new 
•onqaeaU  achieved  by  his  order;  Sixtus  was  delighted,  and 
battened  to  testifj  bis  approbation  and  gratitude  to  th^ 
Bidiop.  He  granted  btm  the  right  of  filling  the  be netioev 
irMeh  had  fidlen  vaoant  in  the  reserved  months^  adding,  that 
he  wonld  best  know  whom  to  reward. 

*'  But  the  pleasure  which  the  Pope  received  frotil  AtiuaviVa*4 
report  was  enhanoed  by  the  arrival  of  similar  intelligence  from 
the  Austrian  provinces,  particnllirly  frote  Styria.*' 

Next  to  Borne,  Lorett6  and  Gompo^itella  were  the  most  oek*- 
brated  places  of  pilgrimage  in  Edrope.  Loretto  is  sitttated 
in  the  rapal  dominions,  in  the  province  of  Macerata.  It  is 
near  the  Adriatic,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  south  by  east  of 
Ancona.  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  Mnrri,  the  sj)iritaal 
^nardian  of  the  Santa  Gasa,  the  Holy  House,  nnfaKsfa^  in 
Italian,  a  history  Of  the  shrine,  which  was  translate  into  hhi 
own  language  by  Philippe  Pag^,  a  French  monk,  who  dedic^- 
tinff  it  to  Napoleon^s  governor  of  Ancona,  Lemarrois,  publish- 
ed It  in  1809  nndef  the  titl^  Airi^S  Hiiiorifue  dee  TrMria- 
tions  Pradigieusee  de  la  SainU  Mctmn.  Pag^  <iomTA^^ 
bis  narrative  thus : —  ,' 

^  The  town  of  Nafea^^th,  fteated  tftt  the  sldpe  of  i  Mil  in  ^s  vieiip. 
Ijt^  of  Mount  Ti^r,  wa^  ond  of  the  princ4pal  places  of  th«  pr o?i»iM  of 
Galilee,  before  the  Boman  (M^tiqtiest.  But  the  Jnitt  wrath  of  Hea/iev 
hatii^  given  up  the  guilty  nation  to  the  seosrge  of  war,  pettilenee^ 
and  famine,  and  to  a  ruin  which  will  end  only  with  the  world, 
Kaaareth  shared  the  general  lot ;  and  at  the  time  of  St  Jeroiae;  it 
was  no  more  than  a  wretched  rtlli^. 

"  The  teat  6f  the  prhnitive  Ohri^tlad^  rnitil j  Mrove  td  rMore  it  i A 
lotne  d^prfee  16  its  ancient  lustre,  by  making  it  the  »eaC  of  a  Biibop^ 
But  the  last  of  it^  pastors  having  shame^llj  aposfattsed,  the  town  M\ 
into  the  deca}  iu  Which  we  see  it  still,  a  miserable  collection  ef  huts/ 
and  refWge  for  the  robbers  of  Arabia. 

*<  But  neither  the  rarages  of  time,  nor  the  violence  of  arms,  oould 
fdb  Naiai'eth  ef  the  glory  of  having  beea  file  <ieuntrj  of  the  most 
at^nsi  Virgin,  fhe  ttdUkei'  of  Ood  1  and  of  having  eadosed  witfaitt 
its  circuit  the  hoiise  id  Whlcb  ^he  wae  bom,  where  the  great  myster/ 
tff  iSie  tneaTnatfoti  took  plade,  and  Whei*e  oar  Lord  Ihred  the  gteatef 
asrt  tt  hfs  mortal  existence,  that  Is  till  his  baptism.  This  is  the 
n6nse^  Wbich,  by  the  tbinistf y  of  ansels,  was;  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
yeirS,  thO^^rted  among  us  and  which  now  makes  the  glory  of  Italy, 
and  ibe  itoost  sensible  sm  beloved  honour  of  6ur  provinoe. .  In  thtf 
se^eftly.iii'st  year  of  the  Christian  era,  Nasareth  was  sacked  and 
ildD^  by  the  Bem^s.  Bert  the  Deity  Watched  With  an  eye  of  e«r# 
and  affection  over  the  dwelling  of  Mary,-  notr  sn^Pn-ing  thS^eNeSty  ta 
pen^t/ate  ttttJi^  phttjfe  hi  WhfeK  It -stood,  arfd  whtt^li -cofltlnned 
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coneMled  until  the  moraent  fixed  on  in  the  dtf  iaa    eouaciU*  for 
bringing  it  to  light,  for  the  rencrfttion  of  ftll  the  world. 

"  An  event  of  this  kind  happened  first  under  the  government  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  About  the  jear  807>  the  Emprew  Udeo^ 
hit  mother,  made  a  inlgrimage  to  the  hoi  v  places  of  PaJesdae.  8he 
first  visited  the  maliffer  where  our  Lord  baa  lain  ;  then  Calvaryytha 
Holj  Sepulchre,  and  Naaarethi  the  place  where  our  redemption  bad 
i%B  origin^  and  the  only  place  where  she  found  no  mark  orprofana. 
tion.  The  royal  pilgrim  found  the  holj  dwelling  under  a  heap  of 
ruins.  After  having  paid  it  her  veneration,  she  resolved  to  attempt 
no  change  in  it.  She  only  reared  ap^ain  the  altar  on  which  the  holy 
Apostles  had  offered  the  divine  sacrifice  I 

"  But  she  directed  the  Im^rial  Ministers  to  build  over  and  round 
the  Holy  House  an  august  and  magnificent  temple,  on  whose  marble 
front  she  engraved  the  brief  but  expressive  inscription  t 

*HsBO  est  ara  in  qua  prime  jactum  est  humanse  salutis  fuudameutnm.* 

*'  The  report  of  this  bulding  was  spread  through  the  world*  and 
from  that  time,  the  nations  were  eager  to  make  pilgrimages  to  vene- 
rate the  house  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels.  Kings,  princes,  and 
others,  not  less  distinguished  for  their  rank  than  for  their  holiness, 
came  to  visit  this  heaven  upon  earth  ! 

"  In  the  year  1245,  Palestine  had  totally  fallen  under  the  Saracens, 
Bunt  Louis,  touched  with  the  desire  to  conquer  this  chosen  land, 
embarked  with  a  powerful  army,  and  landed  successfullv  iu  Egypt, 
But  pestilence  resisted  his  great  designs.  The  multitude  of  the 
French  warriors  perished,  and  finally  the  king  was  made  prisoner  ; 
Ood  permitting  that  a  war  undertaken  with  motives  so  r«iti()na]  and 
so  holy,  should  come  to  so  disastrous  an  end,  because  the  time  fixed 
in  the  divine  councils  for  the  deliverance  of  Palestine  was  not  yet 
come. 

*<  Saint  Louis,  having  been  set  at  liberty  by  a  capitulstlon,  reached 
Nazareth  in  1252,  where,  on  the  25th  of  Marcn,  the  day  of  the 
Annunciation,  he  went  on  foot,  covered  with  a  penitential  robe,  from 
Mount  Tabor,  to  venerate  the  adorable  chamber  of  Mary,  and 
^here,  having  heard  mass,  he  communicated.  He  then  returned  to 
ihe  Tesmple  wnich  covered  the  Holy  House,  and  ordered  Odo,  Bishop 
of  Frascati,  the  Legate  of  the  Papal  See,  to  perform  mass  upon  the 
High  Altar  "  *^ 

The  narrative  now  proceeds  to  state  that  a  memorial  of  tboae 
eeremonies remains  in  some  very  old  paintings  on  the  western  wall  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  that  the  existence  of  tne  Ho^  House  was  unquestion- 
able, until  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  CaJiplM 
eonquered  OidUlee,  with  the  slaughtering  of  20,000  Christians  and 
the  slavery  of  fi)O,0OO.  The  Mahometans  pulled  down  the  temple  of 
Helena  f  and  the  Hol^  House  was  lost  to  mankind  for  ever  bi!it  for 
4*  the  admirable  and  mcomprehensible  wisdom,  which,  to  save  tb* 
house  of  the  divine  Mother,  snatched  it  from  its  foundations  bv  tbe 
9»ost  aorpriaing  and  unheard-of  miracle ;  the  ibundattoni  ftiil  r*» 
iMioing  m  proof  viaiblj  ^t  NasaHth." 

•*  The  miraealoaa  ^ai||}4]tion  from  Naaarttil  to  the  borders  oif 
DalflMtia  ooonrrod  on  the  IQthof  May,  A.D.  l^,in  thepnntificmte 
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of  itieholasIV.  It  alighted  on  a  low  bill  between  tbe  ttfwh  of 
Teraata  and  Fiune^  where  neither  bouse  nor  hut  bad  erer  been 
•een  before. 

''A  multitude  of  tbe  Dalmatians  ran  together  to  tbe  place  on 
bearing  of  tbe  prodigy  ;  and  afW  having  observed  tbe  Holy  House 
placed  without  foundation  or  support  on  an  uneven  ground  ;  after 
havinff  also  observed  that  it  was  of  tbe  roost  ancient  construction, 
and  that  its  masonrv  shewed  it  to  be  not  of  their  own  country*  but 
of  a  distant  land — they  entered,  and  were  still  more  astonished  to 
find  the  House  roofed  and  wainscotted,  the  wainscot  beine  covered 
with  blue,  and  divided  into  little  squares  scattered  with  golden  stars. 
Two  fragments  of  this  decoration  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

'*  They  perceived,  besides,  a  little  altar  attached  to  the  wall  oppo- 
site  the  door ;  and  upon  tbe  altar  they  found  an  ancient  Greek  cross 
of  wood,  with  a  figure  of  the  crucifix  painted  on  tbe  cloths  which 
eovered  the  cross,  and  also  found  a  atatue  of  the  Most  Holy  Virgin 
holding  in  her  arms  the  infant  Jesus.  At  the  left  of  the  door  was  a 
fittle  cupboard  hollowed  in  the  widl,  and  near  it  tbe  place  of  aa 
aaeieiit  neartb,  in  tbe  style  of  Nazareth,  that  is,  without  an  orifice 
for  the  smoke,  inasmuch  as  in  tbe  East  they  use  only  charcoal. 

**  Bat  that  tbe  people  of  tbe  town  of  Tersata  should  learn  the  origin 
and  Talne  of  this  nouse,  the  Mother  of  God  was  pleased  to  add  to 
this  extraordinary  event  a  new  miracle. 

<<Alexandre  de  George,  Cure  of  Tersata,  being  dangerously  ill,  the 
Holy  Virgin  apneared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  revealing  that  the 
house  which  bad  lately  arrived  in  the  country  by  a  prodigy  which 
none  could  explain,  was  the  true  House  of  Naxareth,  m  proof  of  her 
appearing,  restored  him  at  the  instant  to  complete  health. 

*'  Tbe  people  of  Tert^ata,  now  irresistibly  convinced  of  their  good 
fortune,  witn  one  accord  implored  permission  of  tbe  Chevalier 
Nicholas  Fran^ipani,  then  governor  of  the  province,  to  send  fbur  of 
their  fellow-citizens  to  Nazareth,  to  make  themselves  still  surer  of 
sogreat  a  prodigy." 

The  narative  proceeds  to  state,  that  ''the  governor  sent  tbe  deputies 
with  four  of  his  own,  carrying  the  exact  measurement  of  tbe  Santa 
Casa,  that  they  might  compare  it  with  the  original  site.  Nothine 
could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result.  Tbe  deputies  found  thM 
not  a  fragment  of  tbe  house  remained  further  than  the  precise  quan- 
tity which  might  assist  to  realise  the  evidence  of  tbe  removal.  The 
leneth  and  breadth,  the  stones,  &c.  &c.,  were  the  same,  and  tbe  fame 
of  Die  miracle  redounded  in  the  shape  of  donations  from  all  sides. 
Frangipani  was  a  good,  a  zealous  man,  and  with  faith  and  hope  he 
formed  vast  projects  to  second  the  devotion  of  the  faithful,  and  to 
increase,  ifpossible,  tbe  reputation  of  the  holy  place,  when  suddenly 
the  8anta  Casa  was  carried  to  a  more  civilized  spot  than  tbe  savage 
borders  of  Dalmatia. 

**  At  once,"  savs  tbe  Cure,  "  afler  three  years  and  seven  months 
from  its  memorable  translation  to  Tersata,  tbe  Santa  Casa  was  seen 
to  rise  into  tbe  air  affidn,  and  pass  over  the  Adriatic  f  It  descended 
in  the  centre  of  a  thick  forest,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fortunate 


bill  wh^e  it  now  nXmdh  <a4  where  all  ChriiteD4om  c<^nef  to  do  U 


he  tenth  of  December,  A.  D.  1294,  in  the  pontificate  of  Celes* 
tipe  the  y*$  was  the  memorable  epoch  of  an  event  so  prodigioof , 
About  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  before,  the  sacred  dwelling  appeared 
m  the  neiffhbouirhood  of  the  town  of  Becanati,  and  came  to  tne  ground 
i^  tbe  nucUt  of  a  fprest  called  the  Lftiurel  Woqdt  about  two  leagues 
ofL 

..  '*  M^  was  wrapped  in  sleep  at  the  moment  whei^  tl^s  wonderfU 
t^ranailation  occurreo.  Tbe  shepherds  who  were  as  usual  watching 
their  sheep^  were  the  first  to  have  the  hanpiness  of  s^hig  thja  holj 
asylum.  An  extraordinary  lights  which  shone  in  its  ^rectioUf 
i^U^ed  tbevi  to^  oome  and  see  the  cause.  They  saw  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  light  proceeded  from  an  ancient  house^  which  thej  now 
observed  for  tb^  first  Ume,  and  in  a  place  where  there  had  been  do 
qwelting  before* 

.  "  While  tbf^  qrowd  gathered  ft6ts\  aP  sides  to  see  the  wonder,  and 
^ev^  rqi^ouioff  09  it  with.^ach  other^^  an  individual  made  his  appear^i 
i^e^,  who  ^cUr^d  tj^at  h,e  had  seen,  tbe  House  carried  through  the 
air,  just  9s  It  arrived,  on  the  neighbouring  shore  of  the  Adriatic*  At 
len^,  encouraging  ^ach  other^  the;^  ventured  to  enter,  rightlj  (^n« 
ceiving  i)^%  the  Qouse  must  contain  saraetbing  surprising  and  dWine, 
Finally,  they  were  convinced,  |md  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night 
iround  the  holy  pli^e.  At  daybrei^,  thejr  hurried,  into  the  town  to 
tell  their  ma&ters  what  they  had  seen, 

"  %hm  masters  were  at  first  incredulous,  but  tbey  visited  the  wood 
an<ji  were  conyii^eed^  {^ut^,  to  m^e  conviction  surer  still,  a  miracle 
was  wroughL 

**  The  Holy  Tirgin  speared  at  the  same  thne  to  two  of  her  ftdth- 
ful  servant^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loretto,  and  toM  them  boUi 
that  the  housjs  was  her  dwellipg  at  Nazareth^  transported  b^  angels, 
to  give  all  Christendom^^  by  so  august  a  present,  a  powerful  succour, 
ana  a  sure  refuge  in  its  most  pressing  needs.  The  first  who  had 
tbJA  uuraculous  vision^  w^^  Saint  ^ichol^  of  Tolentino,  one  of  the 

f'eate^t  ^ain,ta  of  the  oirder  of  Sfu'nt  Augustine,  residing  at  Recani^tL 
he  o.tjier  \ya§  the  Brother  PauJ,  who  had  fixed  his  nerQi)t|^e  01^ 
th|9  suQ^t;,oJ(a,hill  aUttle  further;  now  called  Montorso. 

"  Tb^  rumqur  of  tne  miracle  now  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
i^olliing  W9^  l^eard  of  but  the  forest  of  Lorettp  and  the  Santa  Casa 
of  ]^(is«reth.  Day  and  night  the  highways  were  crowded  with  pit* 
pujQS  q%  911  r^nks  and  ages,  to  see  the  holy  chamber,  and  offer  tl^ 
tribute  of  homage  and  veneration. 

•<.3ut  t)ie  Enetpjr  of  Man,  indignant  at  seeing  so  greitt  a  work 
virought  against  hiin,  made  every  effort  to  destroy  the  devotion  of 
the  faithfvX  Th^  sanctuary  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  foi;est,  about 
half  a  league  from  the  sea,  and  the  ways  to  it  were  ^M^rrow,  an4 
chofced  up  with  thickets  imd.  thorns.  Men.  without  morfljity  or  re- 
,     ..  t.    .  I   .       ,*   i.         •    •lemaelves  into  bandit 

were  of  course  4ooi\ 


Ugio^,  %iid  with  no  object  but  ffold,  formed  tbemaelves  into  bands, 
and.  cubbed,  thp  pilgrims.      Tne  piTgrimages 
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tbiimed ;  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  not  confined,  and  his 
Blessed  MoChet*8  shrlhe  was  not  to  be  deserted. 

Thus*  aboBt  eight  ndontbs  after  the  find  arrival,  the  Santa  O^isil 
found  itself  again  placed  on  the  top  «f  afine  hill  above  Eeeannati,  and 
a  inile  from  its  former  site.  The  new  ground  belonged  to  two  bro- 
thers, who,  rejoicing  in  the  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  paid  it  all  the 
highest  homage.** 

The  brothers  upon  whose  land  this  house  Was  {Placed, 
differed  as  to  their  right  to  the  soil,  and  as  Mnrri  states^ 
^  The  most  High,  who  abhorred  the  rage  of  fraternal  qou-ifels 
as  much  as  the  murders  of  the  first,  transported  the  house  of  . 
his  Divine  Mother  out  of  their  luids  and  placed  it  where 
it  now  is  on  the  road  to  Eecanati/^ 

Sizttis  the  Fifth  resolved  to  raise  Loretto  to  the  rank  of  a 
city.  Fontana,  his  architect,  placed  before  him  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  this  project.  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself,  Fontana/'  - 
said  be,  *'  it  cost  me  more  to  resolve  upon  it  thaa  it  would  to 
execute  it.''  A  portion  of  the  land  was  bought  froni  the  in-  ^ 
habitants  of  Becana ;  valleys  were  filled  up,  hills  levelled,  and 
roads  laid  out;  the  communes  of  the  March  of  Ancona  were 
encouraged  to  build  houses,  and  Cardinal  Gallo  placed  new 
dvic  authorities  in  the  holy  Chapel,  and  thus  the  Pope's  piety 
and  patriotism  were  exhibited. 

Sixtus,  not  content  with  thus  honoring  the  Mother  of  Odd, 
had  resolved  that  by  the  aid  of  skilful  workmfen,  the  l^nb 
of  our  Saviour  should  be  excavated  from  the  rock  and  tran*. 
ported  to  Italy,  '*  Already  he  indulged  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  erect  in  Montalto,  this  most  holy  of  shrines ;  then 
would^his  native  province,  the  March^  where  the  Sacred  House 
of  Ii{»etto  iJready  stood,  contain  within  it^  narrow  Hunts  the 
birth  place  and  the  tomb  of  the  Redeemer.  * 

In  the  year  1580,  about  three  y^ars  before  Sixtus  had 
determined  to  devate  Loretto  into  a  cAj,  Montaigne  during 
his  famous  **  Journey  into  Ital/*  visited  the  Santa  Casa. 
He  de«»ibes  the  innkeepers  as  fleecing  the  pilffrwis.  He 
^rrilcss— '^agakislthe  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  shrine  is  to  be 
seen  the  image  of  out  Lkdy,  made,  they  say,  of  wood ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  shrine  is  so  covered  with  magnificent  ex-votos,  the 
o&rings  of    princes   and   tbeii    suI^boU  in    aU    parts  of 
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Christendom^  that  there  is  hardly  an  inch  of  wall  disoerniUe, 
hardly  a  spot  that  does  not  glitter  with  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dilBculty,  and  as  a 
very  great  favor^  that  I  obtained  therein  a  vacant  place^  large 
enough  to  receive  a  small  frame,  in  which  were  fixed  four  silver 
figures ;  that  of  Our  Lady,  my  own,  that  of  my  wife,  and  that 
of  my  daughter.  At  the  foot  of  mine  there  is  engraved  in 
silver:  Michael  Monianua,  Gallus  Fasco^  eques  Begu  OrdinUj 
1681 ;  at  the  foot  of  my  wife's;  Francisca  Cassaniana  uxor  ; 
and  at  that  of  my  daughter :  Leonora  Montana  filia  unica  : 
the  figure  of  Our  Lady  is  in  the  front,  and  the  three  others 
are  kneeling  side  by  side  before  her/' 

Almost  one  huudered  and  sixty-five  years,  after  this  visit  of 
Montaigne,  a  man  of  very  different  character  and  cast  of  mind 
came  to  Loretto,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  visit;  this  traveller 
was  the  Bev.  Alban  Butler,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Saints.  In  the  years  1745,  and  1746,  Alban  Batler 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  the  Honorables  James  and 
Thomas  Talbot  to  whom  he  acted  as  tutor,  lie  appears  to 
have  written  his  impressions  of  all  he  saw,  in  letters  to  his 
friends,  and  these  coming  into  the  hands  of  his  grand  nephew, 
the  celebrated  lawyer,  Charies  Butler,  were  published  by  him  in 
a  volame  of  about  460  pages,  in  1803,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Bev.  James  Yorke,  of  Bramston.  Butler's  description  of  Loretto 
is  as  follows  :— 

*'  LoBBTTo  is  a  new  town  built  around  the  Santa  Casa  or  Au/y 
House,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  large  street,  containing  little  else 
than  inns  and  great  shops  for  beads  and  medals.  It  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  sea.  Siztus  V.  surrounded  it  with  walls  and  liastions 
to  prevent  its  being  plundered  bv  the  Corsairs  ;  and  Paul  V.  built  a 

treat  aqueduct  to  supply  it  with  water.  The  palace  is  a  large 
uildinff  begun  by  Pius  IV.,  upon  a  plan  given  by  Bramanti ;  but 
only  finishea  by  Urban  VIII.  Jt  contains  three  storeys,  and  three 
rows  of  galleries,  one  above  another,  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Corinthian  order.  The  bishop,  governor,  canons,  penitentiaries, 
&c.,  live  in  different  apartments  in  it.  In  the  cellars  beneatht  for 
their  use  as  well  as  that  of  the  pilgrims,  there  is  one  tun  which  holds 
420,  and  another  which  holds  365  barrels  of  wine,  &c.  Before  ^is 
church  is  an  extensive  square  embellished  with  fountains  and  a  brass 
statue  of  Sixtus  V.  On  the  gates  of  the  church,  which  are  also  of 
brass,  is  represented  in  basso-relievo  the  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
by  Jbromb  Lombard  and  his  sons,  &c.  The  same  artist  also  mad^ 
the  four  gates  of  the  holy  house.  The  church  is  very  spaciooi, 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  paved  with  red  aiid  wl^ite  Panao  marble» 
and  covered  with  lead  ;  in  otner  respects  in  is  not  very   remarkable, 
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nctpt  for  one  ffood  picture ;  the  rest  bein?  tolerable  onljr.  It  con. 
taint  six  sacri&ties.  In  the  middle  stands  toe  Santa  Oasa,  of  which 
everj  one  knows  the  history.  It  may  be  sufficient  therefore  briefly 
to  say,  that  the  house  at  Nazareth,  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  lived, 
and  God  became  man,  was  yisited  with  great  devotion  by  St.  Paula 
m  the  fourth  century»  as  St.  Jerome  (Ep.  to  Eustochium)  testifies, 
and  aller wards  by  St.  Lewis  in  his  holy  wars.  Cardinal  Vitry»  and 
many  others.  in  the  yearl29l9  it  was  miraculously  transported  by 
angels  into  Dalmatia,  and  shortly  after  into  this  district,  where  it 
changed  its  place  twice  Y)efore  fixing  in  its  present  site.  The  proofs 
of  this  translation  may  be  seen  in  Baronius's  continuators,  in  Turse- 
in's  history  of  the  House  of  Loretto,  and  in  the  new  history  of  it  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Monte  Feltro»  though  he  is  not  exact  in  every 
thing.  His  relations  of  the  miracles  fill  folios.  But  although  this 
wwe  not  the  real  boose*  the  devotion  of  pious  people  would  not  lose 
its  reward,  as  it  is  not  to  the  house  itself  it  is  directed,  but  to  Him 
who  condescended  to  make  it  so  long  the  place  of  his  residence  when 
on  earth.  Loretto  is  certainly  the  greatest  place  of  devotion  to  our 
Lady  in  the  world.  Pilgrims  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  above  all 
Sclavoiua,  continually  crowd  all  the  roads  leading  to  this  plaoe. 
They  have  three  meals  given  them  at  Loretto  ;  and  the  like  at  an 
horaital  in  Venice,  as  thev  pass  through  ;  that  being  the  road  of  the 
Dalmatians,  The  holy  house  is  30  reet  long,  12  broad,  and  15  in 
height,  of  coarse  sufficiently  high  to  have  had  two  stories.  The  walls 
are  built  of  a  mouldering  red  stone,  like  brick :  at  the  bottom  or 
west  end  is  a  window  ;  in  the  eastern  end  a  chimney :  originally 
there  was  but  one  door,  now  there  are  two.  Under  tne  windows  is 
the  altar  of  the  Annunciation.  The  principal  altar,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly rich,  is  near  the  eastern  end  ;  at  this  a  perpetual  succession  of 
masses  is  celebrated  from  day-break  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Behind  this  altar  is  the  sanctuary,  separated  from  the  other  part, 
into  which  pilgrims  are  permitted  to  enter  all  morning,  by  a  low 
wall  or  ballustrade  of  solid  silver.  Just  by  the  door  in  this  sanc- 
tuary, is  a  silver  cupboard  fixed  in  the  waif,  containing  a  wooden  dish 
and  other  vessels,  which  they  say  our  Satioub  used.  Here  also  is 
the  famous  image  of  our  Lady,  said  to  be  painted  over  by  St.  Luke. 
The  head  is  encircled  by  71  great  topazes,  and  crowned  with  a  tiara 
of  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  and  duunonds, — a  rose  of  pearls  and 
ctiamonds  on  the  forehead,  given  by  two  English  ladies. — another 
tiara  of  gold  and  jewels, — Mfore  the  neck  a  fleece  glittering  with 
precions  stones  ;— a  necklace  of  rubies  and  diamonds  worth  60,000 
crowns  presented  by  King  Lewis  XIII.  encircles  the  neck:  she 
hcJds  an  infant  Jesus  of  gold  and  diamonds  in  her  arms.  The  robes 
which  cover  these  images  are  rich  beyond  imagination,  both  in  the 
cloth  and  embroiderv,  and  in  the  profusion  of  great  jewels.  The 
sanctuary  is  quite  filled  with  cobtly  offerings.  Before  the  chimney 
is  a  second  ballustrade  of  massy  silver ;  a  praying  desk  of  pure 
sliver,  statutes,  members,  hearts,  lamps,  and  above  all  bambinos,  or 
little  infants  representing  our  Savioub,  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched 
witbie«tfels.  Among  the  rest  is  a  babe  of  goldi  representing  Lewis 
Xlv.,  presented  to  our  Lady  by  an  angel  of  silver,  the  gin  of  his 
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mother^  Queen  Ann  of  Austria.  The  house  itself  is  all  eoyersd  boCfa 
within  and  without  with  the  richest  marble,  except  near  tb«  bottdoiv 
in  the  inside,  to  show  the  holy  wall,  and  bow  it  stand*  whboat  any 
foundation,  but  torn  off.  The  covering  of  white  marble  wad  ^e 
work  of  Julius  II.,  LeoX.,  Clement  Vfl.,  Gregory  XIII.^.  It  ia 
car?ed  all  round  by  the  greatest  of  MtcHARi^  AnoBLo't  acholarsr 
Contucci^  Sansoyinoy  Delmonte>  Dela  Porta,  Bapbaei  de  Moot* 
Lupo,  Lombard,  Bandtnelli,  St  Gal,  ftc»  The  history  of  oar  Lady*i» 
life  is  executed  in  admirable  basfo-rdieTo.  Below  are  the  iDOoat- 
parable  statutes  of  the  Sybils  and  all  the  P^opbets,  as  haying'  fbr^ 
told  the  Incarnation.  Among  these,  the  most  admired  are^  JttmMb 
Weepii^»  by  Contucci ;  Moses,  and  several  f^^nrea  by  Lombaifdy  te« 
This  incrustation  of  marble  is  said  to  bars  OD«t  abo«t  900,0011 
crowns,  although  the  carvers  gave  their  work  gratis.  The  Treoiwy 
is  an  elegant  large  sqaare  hall  or  sacristy,  opemng  mto  tbe  ehtirelk 
The  vault  is  painted ;  one  figure  by  perspective, tmras  ita  eyes  on  yo« 
in  all  parts  of  the  room  wherever  you  stand,  ki  the  same  manner  as 
that  formerly  mentioned  of  St.  John  Baptist  in  Privoe  Bof^g:foeai'a 
palace  in  Rome.  Here  the  riches  exceed  all  estimation,  and  hideed  tib# 
articles  can  scarcely  be  counted,  thoiM^h  I  was  shewn  a  general  eata- 
logue  of  them.  There  are  innuiaerabTe  crowns^  coUart,  beoda,  neok^ 
laces,  chains,  crosses,  images^  and  vess^of  gold^dUer,  and  preokmt 
stones ;  many  thoteands  of  diamonds,  rabies,  sapphires,  aaseUvfata^ 
emeralds,  &c.  An  eagle  of  dUnonds  presented  bjr  tW  Bm^iresa 
Mary  of  Austria ;  a  collar  of  diaoMnds  by  her  eon  }  a  heart  of  gold 
enriched  with  diamonds  b^  Oatherine  Henrietta,  Qoeea  of  fingland  ; 
a  diamond  of  an  extraordmary  siae,  by  Prtnee  Doria^  Sons,  roeee^ 
leaves,  &c.,  of  Jewels.  Ohalicesy  mmI  other  yeasela  of  gold,  Bse^  A 
pearl  as  Ui^  as  a  pidgeon's  egg,  witk  the  iamg%  of  ewr  Lady  and 
the  infant  Jasva  engraven  upon  it,  given  by  oae  who  ooneeided  kia 
name  ;  as  were  many  other  things*  Here  i»  a  rock  tlwee  fbet  liigb» 
full  of  precioae  stenes  and  adamants,  just  as  it  was  dog  np  in  Gol- 
oonda ;  another  in  which  the  diomondB,  &e. ,  are  not  perfectly  ibmed» 
bat  growing  onlj,.  giymi  by  the  Medici  of  Florence.  Gennenta  and 
vestmentSf  fte.,  of  all  sortsc  On  one  vestment  alone  tbey  eotme  7000 
jewels  ;  a  set  of  service  for  an  altar,  coaeistiag  of  a  cros^  oniete^ 
a  chaliee,  paten,  and  six  candleeticks  of  amber,  othera  ef  g«ld»  of 
silver,  and  of  chrystal,  &e.  In  a  word,  all  thioga  of  tbeM^  kfitdt 
that  can  be  imagined :  agatee,  jasper^  lapis  kttolir  lte«,  loeo  tjieif 
valae  here>  from  the  great  pcofosien  ef  tbem.  The  towne  of  MilMa, 
Bologna,  and  a  doaen  othera  in  silver.  The  castle  of  Tinoennea  kl 
silver,  gfven  by  the  celebrated  Prince  of  OoinsB,  Ortmd/tikm'  $a 
the  prtBtntt  who  was  long  conioed  as  a  state  prisoner  in  thalfortroaa« 
Catholic  prmcea  from  au  qnarters  send  tlieir  riobeat  jewiiflf,  Itc;,  aa 
tokens  of  their  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

The  fixed  revenue  of  the  SanU  Oasa,  is  24,000  omvm  n-yoflr  fmr 
the  canons,  &c  It  ia  forbid,  under  pain  of  excoaiaHaiibaCnns^  to 
scrape  or  carry  off  the  least  dost  fron»  tb»  origiflal  bnildinfft  nor  esn 
ahaoiution  be  granted^  till  tbe  perwra  hav  \mmM  broqgbt  Gwb  what 
he  had  taken,  be  he  never  ao  far  off.  Wrtbont  tMi  porobibitiMii  Av 
walls  woidd  have  been  long  sinoe  carried  awiayv   Amm/tM  ndigion^- 
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ordwrs  bare  their  hovpitia  here, of  two  or  three  fathers.  The  Peni- 
teotiuries  mre  twenty,  (all  Jesuits)^  under  an  Italian  rector.  Their 
grm^  cmifineraent,  diversitj  of  countries,  inter ests*  manners,  inclina- 
tiens  and  parties,  render  their  situation  not  the  most  agreeable  to 
flesh  and  blood.  Thej  are  for  the  Italian,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Slavonian,  Polish,  and  English  tongues.  Father  Boo  the  is  the  Encr- 
lish  Penitentiary,  brother  to  the  counsellor.  They  have  a  small 
peor  Hbrary  of  old  Casuists,  in  which,  however,  is  a  valuable  old 
mannsoHliI  «f  the  liatin  Vuleate.  La  Speaeria,  the  apothecary's 
shop  of  thq  holy  house,  furnishes  drugs  gratis  to  all  its  officers,  &c. 
It  IS  vei^  large  and  well  stocked ;  but  what  is  most  valuable  in  it, 
are  tlie  inestimable  earthen  pots  and  vessels,  so  inimitably  painted 
bj  Baps  A  EL,  and  the  greatest  amongst  his  scholars,  representing 
sU  the  peisonages  of  the  old  aiKl  new  testament.  They  are  ranged 
<m  shelves,  and  fill  the  walU  of  two  larffe  rooms.  The  most  estaemed 
are  St  Paul,  the  Fojor  Bvengelists,  Job,  &o. 

The  inn-keepers,  and  indeed  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  place^  are 
giQty  of  imposing  upbn  strangers.*     It  is  155  miles  from  Rome* 

Next  in  order  to  Loreito  we  find  the  most  famous  shrine  to 
be  that  of  Saint  James  of  GomposteUa,  in  Gallicia« 

It  was  held,  and  is  8tiU  held,  that  St.  Jsmea^  the 
apo^e,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  was  a  teacher  of 
Cnristianity  in  Spaijv  befoce  the  year  42  of  our  era.  It  is 
believed  ttiat  having  retnrued  to  Palestine  he  was  the  fint  of 
the  apostles  who  sufferfd  martyrdosDj  that  his  body  was  ecow 
▼ejeo  back  to  Spain,,  and  buried  near  the  town  Iria  Fulve^ 
which  18  now  known  aa  Santiago  de  Compostella,  and  is  the 
chief  town  of  th^  province  of  GkiUiciai,  and  an  archiepiaoopal 
see.  We  have  no  proof  that  St.  James  was  ever  in  Spain^  and 
this  shrine  waa  not  discovered  until  the  jear  808^  just  766 
jean  after  hia  death.  The  Jesuit  historian,  Marianna,  teUs  us 
in  his  Miiioria  cPEBpagna  that  the  sepulchre  was  discovered  by 
Theodomer,  Bishop  of  Iria^  by  supernatural  means. 

lm%  beifbre  the  discovery  of  the  shrine,  St.  Jamea  was.  hon- 
ored in  Spain  as  one  wbo  had  been  a  uussionerin  tliat  countsiv. 
Many  chorahes  weve  dedioated  to  hain  ia  Qallicia»  and  nearly 
a  century  before  the  discovery  of  hia  sepukhxe^  a  ehwch  was 
opened  in  hia  name  at  Lerspo^  the  Lucusi  Auguati  of  tha 
Bomans.  Theabrina  waa  discov^ed  during  the  seign  of 
AJyhonausthe  Cbastcj  King  of  Leon.  "By  order  of  that 
Prince,"  writes  AJban  Bujtler,  **  the  rcKca  were  transJated;  to 


•  The  inn-keepers  do  nntwioav  to  h««e  imea^ved  'm  hoaasty.  in.  the 
160  years  rince  Montaigne*syisit;  Butler  writes,  iheur  "houses  are  far 
from  eliigihle.pbcet  of  resori^" 
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Compostella,  four  miles  from  the  spot  in  which  they  were  fo^ud, 
to  which  city  Pope  Leo  III.  trausferred  the  see  from  Iiia 
'  Fulva.  This  place  was  first  called,  ''  ad  S.  Jacobam  aposlilQm 
or  Giacomo  Postolo/'  which  words  have  been  contracted  into 
the  present  name  Compostella.  Alphonso  endowed  the  shrine 
with  lands  extending  to  a  circuit  of  three  miles^and  presented  to 
it  many  slaves,  supposed  to  be  the  children  of  Moors  who  had 
embraced  Christianity,  and  who  were  to  be  reared  to  the 
priesthood,  or  devoted  to  the  special  care  and  guarding  of  the 
shrine  and  church.  Cuper,  the  Bollandist,  gives  many  rela- 
tions of  miracles  performed  through  the  intercessioa  of  8U 
James,  and  he  became,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  special 
and  favorite  patron  of  Spanish  soldiers.  He  frequently  protect- 
ed them  by  his  interposition  in  their  battles  against  the  Moon, 
and  in  1175,  the  military  order  of  St.  James  the  Greater  waa 
instituted. 

The  fame  and  sanctity  of  the  shrine  were  widely  exteaded. 
The  cathedral  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Spain.  It  was 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  long,  in  form  of  a  cross ;  it  bad 
seven  gates  and  twenty-three  chapels,  some  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  marble,  iasper,  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  lit  ^ith  magnificent  silver  lamps*  The  pilgrims  thronged 
to  the  shrine,  and  the  crowd  was  increased  about  the  year  1 1 22, 
when,  owin^,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us,  to  the  deeds  of 
plunder  ana  violence  to  which  the  pilgrims  to  Bome  were  sub- 
jected by  the  barons,  even  at  the  very  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  Pope 
Callistus  II.,  advised  the  English  to  make  their  pilgrimages  to 
Compostella,  until,  by  his  energy  he  should  havecrushed^  with 
his  reforming  hand,  the  lawlessness  of  the  Boman  nobility  and 
bravos. 

The  Moors  took  Compostella  in  997^  and  set  fire  to  it. 
They  carried  off  the  ornaments  and  bells  of  the  cathedral  to 
Cordova,  but  these  were  restored  by  the  King,  St.  Ferdinand, 
after  he  had  conqjuered  that  city.  The  cathedral  was  again 
plundered  by  the  French,  in  1809,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
ornaments  were  borne  away,  never  to  be  restored. 

To  the  pilgrims,  according  to  Bayle  and  Ministrier,  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  the  Miracle  Plays,  or  Mysteries,  so  common 
in  the  middle  ages.  Ministrier,  m  his  work  on  ancient  and 
modem  musical  representations,  writes  :— 

It  is  certain,  that  pilgrimages  introduced  these  devout  reprtea- 
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Udont.  Those  who  ratanMd  from  JerumUm  and  the  Holy  Land, 
ih>m  St.  Jamn  of  Ctfmpostelkit  Si,  Bmtme  of  Pravenoe^  St,  Bna^, 
Mamt  8L  Mi^taslf  Notre  Dame  du  Fuy,  and  other  places  of  piety, 
composed  sonffs  on  their  travels,  mixing  with  thein  a  recital  of  the 
Life  and  DeaUi  of  the  Son  of  Gon,  or  of  the  last  judgment^  after  a 
gross  numner,  but  which  the  singing  and  simplicitjr  of  the  times  seem 
to  render  pathetic ;  they  song  the  miracles  of  saints,  their  martjfrdom 
and  oertwn  fables,  to  which  the  credulity  of  the  people  gave  the 
iiam«  of  Tisions  and  apparitions.  These  pilgrims,  who  went  incom- 
panies,  and  who  took  their  stands  in  streets,  and  public  places  where 
thej  sung  with  their  staves  in  their  hands  and  their  hats  and  mantles 
covered  with  shells,  and  painted  images  of  divers  colours,  formed  a 
kmd  of  spectacle,  which  pleased,  and  which  excited  the  piety  of  some 
citisens  of  Paris,  to  raise  a  fund  for  purchasing  a  proper  place  to 
erect  a  theatre^  on  which  to  represent  these  mysteries  on  holy  days* 
as  well  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  as  their  diversion.  Italy 
had  public  theatres  for  the  representation  of  these  mysteries  ;  one  of 
^hem  t  saw  at  Veletri,  in  the  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  in  a  public 
j^ace,  where  it  is  not  fortv  years  since  they  left  off  to  represent  the 
mysteries  of  the  life  of  the*  Son  of  God.  These  pious  spectacles 
appeared  so  fine  in  those  ignorant  ages,  that  they  made  them  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  reception  of  princes,  when  they  made 
their  entry  into  cities  ;  and  as  they  sung  a  Christmas  Carol  instead 
of  the  cries  of  Long  Live  the  King,  they  represented  in  the  streets 
ihegood  Samaritan,  the  wicked  rich  man,  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
andseveral  other  mysteries,  at  the  reception  of  our  kings.  The 
Psalms  and  Prose  Devotions  of  the  church  were  the  opera  of  those 
timet.  They  walked  in  procession  before  those  princes  with  the 
baniMKrs  of  the  churches ;  Uiey  sung  to  their  praise  njmns  composed 
of  aeveral  passages  of  scripture,  tacked  together,  to  make  allu- 
aioDS  to  the  principal  actions  of  thdr  reigns." 

The  effect  of  these  pilgrimages  in  spreading  knowledge  and 
civilization  amongst  the  people  of  the  U  niyerse  was  incalculable. 
As  Dr.  Miley  wjites,  — 

Every  pilgrim  turned  student  in  Rome,  even  though  remuning 
but  for  a  few  months  or  weeks,  and  was  sure  to  make  such  progress 
as  to  place  him  whole  centuries  in  advance  of  his  more  plodding 
compatriots,  who  had  never  been  there ;  but  in  addition,  there  were 
fnoltitndes  of  every  nation  of  the  west,  and  of  other  countries  also, 
and  more  especiallv  from  Greece,re8idine  in  permanent  establishments 
in  the  Pontifical  city.  The  proofs  of  this  recur  at  every  page  in  the 
IiTes  of  the  Popes.  We  see  the  Saxon,  the  Frank,  the  Lombard, 
^le  Burgundian  colleges  forming  a  constant  element  of  the  erand 
pa^peants,  such  at  the  procession  to  receive  a  king,  an  exarch,  an 
enperer,  or  a  pontiff,  on  approaching  to  Borne.  The  aoaalB 
ai  •van  the  aost  remote  of  the  western  nations — the  Irish— ohe 
l^ren  of  their  sainfii  abound  in  notices  of  the  holy  pUgrims 
wbo  journeyed  from  that  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  to  the  tombs 
ef  tbe  Apostles.  One  of  the  first  pnrposes  to  which  we  find  a  re- 
spite h4m  tiM  Inrelidft  ^  the  Danes  converted  hi  tbe  ninth  century 
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h,  to  send  an  embassy  from  the  Irish  princes,  to  obtain,  from  Charies 
the  Bald,  a  free  and  secure  passage  through  his  dominiotis  for  thd 
Irish  pilgrims  to  Rome.  In  an  unpublished  Irish  MS.  called  the 
Leabher  Breac — a  collection  of  singular  importance  and  interest  id 
an  historical  point  of  view — there  are  a  great  many  stich  notices. 
They  abound  still  more  in  the  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints,  as  published 
by  Colgan.  As  we  see  by  what  is  mentioned  in  the  celebrated 
l^istle  of  Saint  Cummian  published  by  Usher,  these  Irish  pilgrimsy 
wnether  going  as  envoys,  or  students,  or  to  tatrsiy  their  devotioii, 
continued  to  tarry  there  for  years.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Benedict* 
ines,  a  very  carious  account  is  given  by  Mabillon  of  what  occnrred 
on  occasion  of  a  company  of  Irish  pilgrims  stopping  at  Saint  Gall'l 
on  their  return  from  Rome.  The  two  chief  of  them  were  Marcos,  a 
bishop,  and  his  nephew,  called  Marcellus — ^that  is,  the  little  or 
beloved  Marcus,  The  community  at  Saint  C}aliV-*-at  that  period 
highly  distinguished  for  the  flounshing*  school  of  their  cloisters- 
were  so  taken  with  the  scholarship  which  these  eclesiastics  displayed, 
that  no  entreaties  were  soared  to  prevail  on  them  to  remain — Mar- 
cellus at  Saint  Gall's,  and  Marcus  at  Saint  Martin's  at  Bhehns — ai 
professors.  They  at  length  consented,  and  such  scholars  as 
Walfrid  Strabo  and  others,  not  less  illustrionir  for  learning  and  the 
cultivation  of  letters  in  the  ninth  century,  were  amon^t  their  pupils } 
bnt  the  followers  of  the  Irish  Bishop  became  so  excited,  when  they 
learned  that  they  were  to  return  to  Scotia,  (as  Ireland  #a8  then 
designated,)  without  him,  that  it  was  from  a  window,  the  doors  of 
the  convent  having  been  strong^ly  barred,  that  the  bishop  was 
obliged  to  give  them  his  blessing  and  the  money-purse  for  the 
journey,  to  which  they  turned  in  tears,  and  heart-broken,  at  leaving 
their  beloved  Marcus  and  Marcellus  behind.  The  Greeks  had  regu- 
lar monastic  communities  at  Rome,  and  we  shall  see  from  the  lifb  of 
Pope  Hadrian  II«»  by  Gulielmus  Bibliothecarius,  that  besides  tbese 
Ihere  were  crowds  of  devout  and  learned  persons  sojourning  there, 
not  only  from  Constantinople,  but  from  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  So  long  as  there  were  any  Christians  in  the  African 
province,  they  also  resorted  to  Rome.  As  fbr  the  Lombard,  Fraok, 
Gothic,  and  other  continental  nations,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
dwell  on  the  proofs  of  their  uninterrupted  commerce  with  Rome. 
The  Englitth,  though  more  remote  (the  Romans  of  old,  r^;arding 
their  country  as  the  end  of  the  earth")  were,  notwithstanding,  so  nu- 
merous that  their  residences  swelled  into  a  town  ;  for  it  was  caOed 
,fn  their  own  language  a  '*  Burffh," — a  name  which  attaches  to  the 
Quarter  of  Rome  situated  round  the  hospital  of  the  Santo  Spirito,  lo 
the  present  day. 

And  now  that  we  have  drifted,  in  this  our  Azy,  into  a 
world  where  the  inlcraal  life  aeems  nothingi  aad  tlM  exteroal 
all;  a  periodinwhieholdtiaietidoeisallyaetiDcbaDgcdaadoU 
manners  do  really  seem  to  h^e  Tani^ed  tor  ever,  and « 
which —  ' 

•<_the  jingling  of  the  gniaea  hefps  ^  hart  tiM  haa^f  lbel% 
And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other's  heels," 
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it  is  most  interesting  to  mark  now  the  immortal  Sisters  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  as  Paith  grows  crescent  so  Hope  arises.  We 
know  that,  regarded  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  this  revival 
of  pilgrimages  through  the  agency  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent-de-Paul  is  notliing  remarkable.  A  Catholic  will 
tell  us  that  when  Loyola  flew  to  Mount  Montserrat,  when  he 
hong  up  his  knightly  arms  by  the  shrine  of  God's  Mother, 
and  flinging  himseli  before  her  altar  gave  out  his  soul  in 
words  of  fire,  and  escaping  from  the  world  to  the  rocks 
of  the  mountain,  and  then  never  resting  until  after  long 
and  bitter  penances  he  h^d  departed  from  Spain  on  his 
pil^mage  to  Jerusalem,  Loyola  had  but  that  same  faith 
which  was  exhibited  by  Assysium  in  one  phase,  and  by  i)e 
Sales  in  another. 

Thus  the  Catholic  believes  and  thus  his  Ohurcb  has  ever 
taught,  and  this  revival  of  pilgrimages,  with  its  first  and  second 
class  prices,  ludicrous  as  is  at  first  the  impression  produced  by 
the  terms,  is  but  the  adoption  of  the  customs  of  an  age,  the 

•* — Foremost  in  the  files  of  Time, 
and  a  carrying  out  the  pious  practises  of  those  centuries  in  the 
ven  rear  of  the  Christian  era,  when  religion  had  least  the  taint 
of  numan  nature,  and  when  faith  was  freshest  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Almighty. 

In  the  3iare*s  Catholici,  and  numerous  works  written  by 
Catholic  thinkers,  we  find  records  of  the  great  value  placed  by 
the  church  noon  pilgrimages. 

Tbe  blesseu  Jonn  of  the  Cross  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
holy  places,  that  is^  places  where  God  is  accustomed  to  excite 
the  will  to  devotion.  The  first  are  certain  spots  rendered 
agreeable  by  the  extensiveness  and  variety  of  the  view,  by  the 
verdure  of  trees  and  plants,  by  solitude  and  silence*  The  end 
in  employing  such  places  is  to  elevate  the  heart  to  God* 
Almost  every  Christian  city,  and  even  village,  was  adorned  and 
consoled  by  some  place  of  this  kind,  on  wUch  a  Calvary  was 
erected,  where  devout  persons  went  at  all  times  to  pray ;  and 
where  at  intervals,  as  on  the  festivals  of  the  holy  cross  in  May 
and  in  September,  the  whole  population  would  assemble  thea 
in  peaeefoi  plTgrimage,  to  assist  at  the  divine  offices  celebrated 
in  an  adjoiinng  chapel,  and  to  hear  some  man  ol  God  discourse 
upon  the  love  qf  Jesus.  Such  was  the  Mount  Valerien 
near  the  city  of  Paris,wherehermitshad resided  since  the  eleventh 
century,  whose  sjireet  solitude  even  kin^  protected,  for  in  the 
year  1638  there  was  a  royal  decree  forbidding  any  one  to  keep 
a  hostelrie    upon   that  mountain  nearer  than  the  village  of 
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Sar6ue.^  In  the  house  of  the  missionaries  on  the  summit,  it 
was  the  custom  to  admit  lajmen  who  desired  to  make  retreata. 
The  Cardinal  de  Noailles  came  there  every  year  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  Cardinal  Bororoeo  used  in  like  manner  to  retire 
to  the  Calvary  on  Monte  Tarale,  where  were  represented  the 
mysteries  of  the  Passion.  Here  were  fields  of  roses,  which 
embalmed  the  air  with  their  sweet  fragrance ;  and  when  the 
multitude  assembled,  such  peace  and  joy  beamed  from  eveiy 
countenance,  that  one  might  have  thought  that  the  reign  of 
universal  order  was  already  come.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
sophists  who  wrought  the  rrench  Bevolution,  was  to  throw  down 
the  crosses  and  desecrate  the  sanctuary,  that  all  men  might 
know  them  by  their  fruits.  The  second  kind,  ,continues  the 
Blessed  John,  are  particular  places,  whether  solitary  or  not, 
jn  whichGod  is  known  to  have  had  extraordinary  intercourse  with 
just  men,  thither  sending  his  winged  messengers  on  errands  of 
supernal  grace,  so  that  these  persons  remain  ever  after  attached 
to  th^,  though  it  is  not  the  place  but  the  soul  which  draws 
down  the  grace  of  God.  Thus  Abraham  raised  an  altar  on  the 
spot  where  God  had  appeared  to  him;  and  in  passing  by  it  on  his 
return  from  Egypt,  he  again  worshipped  there  ;  and  Jacob  also 
made  an  altar  of  stone  in  the  place  where  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him.  Such  are  the  famous  church  of  the  Portiuncula  and 
the  seraphic  mountain  of  Alvernia  in  Italy,  exhibiting  those 
wondrously  split  rocks,  which  a  pious  tradition  ascribes  to  the 
earthquake  at  the  death  of  Christ,  and  clothed  with  that  deep 
and  solemn  wood,  which  so  often  beheld  the  sacred  wandering 
and  heard  the  infinite  sighs  of  the  fervent  servants  of 
God,  Francis  and  Anthony,  where  the  former,  while  praying 
iBit  day-break  on  its  rocky  side,  received  the  stigmata  which 
his  limbs  two  years  carried.  Such,  too,  is  that  high  moun- 
tain called  Cruachan  .Ailge,  in  Ireland,  so  memorable  for 
having  been  the  place  where  St.  Patrick  spent  a  Lent  in  great 
abstinence  and  solitary  meditation.  The  places  where  hermits 
had  lived  or  where  holy  men  used  to  preach,  were  often  called 
ever  afterwards  the  holy  place.  Thus,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris. 
there  is  a  lieu-saint,  so  called  from  St.  Quenten  haviiig  liVea 
there  a  recluse.  There  is  another  lien-saint  in  the  diocese  of 
Coatances  near  Yalogne.  where  holy  solitaries  lived  under  the 
first  race  of  kings*    In  Germany  there  is  Heiligenstad^  where 

t  Lebeuf,  Hist,  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  Tom.  Til.  129U 
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Dagobert  I.  had  a  viaion  of  saints  *      That  tower  of  Ader, 
where  St.  Jerume  says  the  angel  appeared  to  the  shepherds 
that  were  watching  their  flocks  by  night  would  be  a  place  of 
the  same  order.    The  third  kind  of  places  are  those  which 
God  has  destined,  by  an  especial  choice^   for   his  service. 
Such  were  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Horeb.f     The  Carmelite 
friar  Nicholas^  who  describes  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in 
Aeyear  1486,  visited  these  holy  mountains^  to  which  he  could 
only  travel  by  nighty  through  the  midst  of  horrible  deserts. 
Arriving  at  length  within  view  of  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
he  says  that  every  one  wef^  for  joy.    The  monks  received 
tfaem  with  great  charity,  but  the  pilgrims  were  only  disposed 
k»  prayer.    After  mass  matins  were  sung,  after  which  every 
one  retired  to  rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  pilgrims 
disposed  themselves  to  visit  the  holy  places  of  the  mountain 
by  confession  and  devout  prayer.      On  Mount  Sinai  and 
Monnt  Horeb,  he  says,  there  were  many  holy  chapels  to  honor 
the  spots  which  are  consecrated  by  events  of  the  sacred   his- 
torv.    He  describes  his  ascent  and  the  views  from  the  summit, 
and  no  books  of  modem  travels  will  convey  the  same  impression 
of  reality  as  this  holy  man's  simple  relation.      In  few   words 
be  makes  you  behola  the  two  mountains  of  Sinai  and   Uoreb, 
and  the  holy  places,  and  the  dreadful  wilderness,  and  the  Aed 
Sea  with  its  desert  islands  and  the  horrible  mountains  of 
Thebaid4    The  moderns  have  lost  the  idea  of  holy  places, 
and  are  often  disposed  to  condemn  and  ridicule  those  who 
have  retained  it.     Had  they  been  with  Moses  upon   Horeb, 
they  would  have  imagined  some  figure  that  would  dispense 
their  making  bare  the  feet.   Let  us  pause  a  moment,  therefore, 
to  hear  the  sentiments  of  men  in  ages  of  faith  respecting  the 
origin  and  influence  of  that  idea.     In  the  first  place,  they 
ne^led  not  the  discourse  of  Milton  to  teach  them  as  a  general 
precept, 

"  that  God  attributes  to  place 

No  sanctilTy  if  none  be  thither  brought 

By  mea  who  there  frequent,  or  therein  dwell."§ 

This  was  a  Catholic  maxim,  which  he  had  gathered,  as  many 

•  Lebeuf,  Tom.  XIII.  188. 

t  B.  John  of  the  Gross,  ascent  of  Mount  Garmel>  Lib.  III.  «.  41. 

t  Le  grant  voyage  k  Hierusalem,  Paris,  151 7* 

f  Paradise  Lost,  XI. 
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things  besides,   from  the  writiag  of  (he  oUea  time.     St. 

Bernard  had  said,  "  Let  no  one  ftitter  or  congiatulate  himself 

respecting  a  pUoe,  because  it  is  said,  this  place  is  bolj,  *' non 

enim  locos  hoimnest   sed  homines  kicam    sanctificant  ;*'   to 

which  words  the  pil(priffi  brother  Nicholas  allades,  saying,  *[  Le 

canon  dit,  Thomme  fait  le  sainot  lien,  et  non  le  lieu  fait  k 

sainote  pewonne.  "*   "  Ndlber  do  holy  places, "  says  Walmfraid 

Strabo,  abbot  of  fuUa,  ''  piofil  those  who  lay  aMe  hoUneM, 

nor  do  horrid  places  injure  those  who  are  proteeted  by  41k 

grace  of  God.    The  angels  fell  in  bearen,  whereas  Moses  was 

preserved  in  Uie  waters ;  Banid  aaaoiig  the  Kons,  and  the  ihree 

children  in  the  fire,  "f    St.  Peter  the  vensBsble,  abbot  of 

Cluni^  writine  to  the  movk^  of  Mount  Thabor,  exhorting  then 

to  be  espeoiaUy  devout  and  fervent,  from  the  consideration^  not 

only  of  their  being  Christians  and  monks,  but  al8oi>ecanae  thej 

inhabit  a  holy  plaoe,  desires  them  to  remember  well  that  a 

holy  place  can  never  save  then.|     ^  As  lor  these  planes  of 

pilgrimage,  and  the  the  extraordinBry  gmres  which  are  voach- 

safed  to  those  who  visit  them."  says  iht  blessed  John  of  the 

Cross,  '^  the  reason  of  their  existence  m  to  give  oooasion  ka 

mere  ardent  fervour  and  opportonity  for  men  to  awaken  their 

piety.    It  is  for  this  end  that  miracles  were  wvou|^  in  those 

E laces  where  the  faithbil  assemble  to  offer  op  their  vows  to 
eaven,  in  sight  of  the  sacred  images.  Their  fmth  in  Gbd,  their 
confidence  in  his  goodness,  their  singular  devotion  for  the 
s«nts  whom  these  celebrated  images  oepresent,  and  their  con- 
tinual  prayers  sustained  by  the  intereessaon  of  Uus  ideased, 
obtain  from  Ood  these  extraordinary  prodigies,  of  which  the 
whole  glory  returns  to  Uie  Cre^^r.  We  find  that  tioese  opera- 
tions  generally  occur  in  places  where  the  painting  or  inu^  ia 
some  simple  and  common  work,  and  where  the  place  itself  is 
retired  and  solitary,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  where  sim- 
plicity and  faith  alone  are  favoured,  where  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  joumej  mav  prove  the  devotion  of  the  heart, 
and  where  the  solitude  of  the  place  itself  may  deliver  the  pil- 
grims from  the  noise  of  the  ^DrW,  and  favour  their  devotion 
as  when  our  Lord  withdrew  to  deserts  and  to  mountains  for 
his  prayer.'*§    The  zeal  with  which  such  places  were  visited 

•  Le  grant  voyage  a  Hieruialem,    f.    CVIII 
f  De  rebus  EccWiastics,  cap.  XIII. 
j  Epist.  Lib.  II.  44. 
Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel,  Lib.  III.  c.  35. 
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by  the  early  CbrotiaiM  may  be  learned  from  St.  Angustin, 
where  he  saya^  **  Brethren,  recall  to  mind  how,  on  any  festi- 
val of  the  martyrs,  when  any  holy  place  is  named  for  any 
certain  day,  the  crowde  iow  in  together,  to  celebrate  the 
soteomity .  How  they  excite  one  another ;  how  they  encourage 
one  another,  and  aay,  Let  ne  go  ;  let  us  go ;  and  when  it  is 
asked,  whither  F  they  repiy  to  such  a  place,  to  such  a  hdy 
piftce ;  they  talk  together,  and  as  if  oalohin^  iSre  Irom  one 
another,  th^  kindle  into  one  flaine,  which  unpels  them  to 
that  lioly  [mce  which  eaiutly  neditation  points  out  to  them. 
8«bch  is  the  holy  love  whieh  makes  men  visit  temporal  places 
of  sanctity.  What  then  ought  to  be  their  ardour  in  hastening  to 
heaven/''*^  If  men  would  only  obeerve  what  passes  within 
themselves  with  regard  to  human  things,  tfaev  might  iearn  to 
UTiderstand  the  principle  of  devotion  to  holy  places,  with  regard 
to  God ;  for  instance,  they  esteem  One  chapter  of  a  favourite 
book  more  highly  than  the  rest,  beeaiae  they  remember  having 
read  it  in  presence  of  a  friend  who  is  now  absent.  If  tiiej 
have  executed  any  work  of  art  while  conversing  with  him,  they 
prise  it  more  than  all  others  on  tbi^  aoeouat.  What  intense 
and  subtle  feeling  connects  itself  with  the  most  trifling  cir- 
cunoalance  which  has  any  relation  to  the  earthly  affections  of 
the  heart  ^  and  so  it  is  with  those  who  love  God  in  his  saints. 
Their  habits,  the  staff  they  used  to  bear,  the  chamber  they 
used  to  inhabit,  the  rock  on  wjiioh  Uiey  used  to  pray,  the  well 
from  which  they  drank,  the  sepuldmwherethey  repose,  become 
precious,  and  venerablci  andboly^ 

From  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  we  can  learn  the  usual  mode  in 
which  such  places  were  visited,  for  be  says,  ^^On  one  occasion 
as  I  was  going  about  the  city  of  Lyone  to  visit  the  holy  places, 
the  man  who  walked  before  os  coming  to  the  crypt  of  the 
blessed  Helius,  invited  us  to  pray,  saying,  because  a  great 
priest  rests  in  this  place.^t  Cold  ungrat^nl  men  may  argue 
or  eontemn,  but  reason  will  admit  the  wisdom  of  a  devotion 
which  is  founded  in  the  deepest  principles  of  our  nature.  We  ask 
why  are  men  so  undoubtmg  and  resolute  to  admit  aa  excuse 
for  omitting  the  memory  of  God ;  why  so  backward  and  for- 
bidding, so  full  of  scepticism  and  difficulties,  when  an  occasion 
is  offered  of  invoking  him  ?  *'Never,''  writesa  friend,  *'can  I  lose 

•  Tractat.  in  Ps.  cxxi. 

f  De  gloria  Oonfes^orum,  62. 
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the  remembrance  of  that  evening  of  sweet  peace,  when  with  the 
holy  monks  of  Vallambrosa  I  went  the  round  of  all  their  blessed 
spots,  sanctified  by  the  wondrous  life  and  blissful  death  of  the 
ancient  eremites  of  that  cloister,  when  the  narrow  cell  which  had 
sheltered  one,  the  rocky  bed  on  which  another  had  expired, 
and  every  other  revered  memorial  was  visited  with  solemn 
litance  or  hymn  to  Christ's  blessed  mother,  or  offering  of  glory 
for  everlasting  to  the  triune  God.  Thus  did  we  ascend  the 
mount  of  Paradise,  when  each  step  they  invited  me,  thoughtless 
and  obdurate,  to  turn  from  nature  unto  nature's  Gbd.  To 
Yallombrosa  one  repairs  with  recollections  that  centre  apcHi 
the  poesy  of  Milton,  and  from  it  one  returns  with  a  mind  re- 
freshed, exalted,  enraptured  with  a  sense  of  that  supernal  music 
which  can  be  known  fully  but  where  day  endless  shines/'  By 
the  erection  of  stations  in  some  retired  spot,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  every  town,  the  church  proposed  to  multiply  places 
which,  by  the  representation  of  our  blessed  Savour's  sufferings, 
might  move  the  hearts  of  her  children  to  greater  fervour,  and 
serve  as  a  perpetual  instruction  to  the  ignorant ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  historical  facts  and  awful  mysteries  of 
religion,  these  affecting  memorials  of  piety  contributed  to  the 
riches  which  the  earth  was  found  to  yield  to  the  meek  in  the  ages 
of  faith.  What  was  the  idea  of  their  institution  P  at  Jerusalem 
was  their  original.  There  tradition  has  preserved  even  many 
circumstances  of  the  passion,  which  are  not  related  in  the 
Gospel.  The  spot  is  shown  were  Mary  met  Jesus  bearing  the 
cross ;  driven  away  by  the  guards,  she  took  another  road  and 
was  found  again  further  on,  following  the  Saviour.  It  is 
Chateaubriand  who  thus  speaks:  ^'  Faith  is  not  opposed  to  these 
traditions,  which  show  to  what  a  degree  this  wonderous  and 
sublime  history  has  been  engraven  on  the  memory  of  men. 
Eighteen  centuries  passed  over,  persecutions  without  end, 
unceasing  revolutions,  ruiiiit  pilled  up,  and  still  ever  increasing, 
have  not  been  able  to  efface  or  conceal  the  trace  of  this  divine 
mother  weepii^  for  her  son  I''  The  Church  was  well  aware 
of  the  impressions  felt  by  those  who  visited  these  statious,  and 
witl)  her  constant  tender  solicitude  she  endeavoured  to  provide 
the  !?ame  for  all  her  children.  Every  town  and  village,  there- 
tore,  furnished  places  where,  in  some  degree,  they  might  be 
experienced  by  those  who  had  a  devout  heart  and  sincere 
contrition.  There  alter  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
when  the  Angelus  had  tolled,  and  the  hour   came  when  nature 
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makes  that  awful  pause  and  inclines  the  soul  to  meditation,  the 
pious  youth  or  holy  matron  would  steal  softly  from  the  crowd 
and  repair  thi  thereto  shed  the  sweet  undiscovered  tearon  theMount 
of  Olives,  on  the  spot  where  Pilate  cried  Ecce  Homo  !  on  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  sank  under  the  cross,  on  that  where  he 
said  unto  the  women.  Weep  not  for  me,  and  so  on  the  rest. 
At  Rome  tliese  were  represented  in  the  Colosseum,  within  that 
very  inclosure  where  such  multitudes  of  martyrs  had  followed 
Christ  to  tbe  bitterness  of  his  passion  On  certain  days  the 
clergy^  followed  by  a  devout  multitude,  visited  these  places  in 
procession,  sung  the  Utauy,  recited  prayers,  and  delivered  a 
short  instruct  ion.  Nor  was  this  all.  Innumerable  crosses  of 
BtoDe  or  wood  were  erected  by  the  public  ways,  in  the  heart 
of  forests  and  amidst  the  wildest  scenes  of  nature,  on  bridges, 
which  heard  amidst  the  eternal  murmur  of  the  streams,  the 
cbannt  of  nocturns  in  the  night,  and  on  the  craggy  summit  of 
islands,  that  lay  far  in  the  melancholy  sea  ;^hat  no  place  might 
1)6  left  without  the  symbol  of  human  redemption,  and  the 
memorial  of  the  passion  of  Jesus.  Descending  from  the 
mount^n  of  St.  Bernard,  under  the  fort  of  Bard,  in  a  spot 
which  seems  made  by  nature  herself  for  the  destruction  of  an 
arroy^  and  where  modern  art  now  vies  with  her  in  appalling 
frowns,  with  what  delightful  surprise  does  one  discover  the 
peaceful  images  of  heaven's  mercy,  the  Madonna  and  the  Cross! 

These  are  the  Catholic  views  of  Pilgrimages ;  they  were 
opinions  always  held,  and  they  are  now  held  as  ardently  as 
ever.  The  church  is  still  what  she  was  before  new  creeds  had 
arisen,  and  though  times  have  changed,  and  men  have  changed^ 
the  faith  which  was  old  when  dynasties  were  young  is  still 
unchanged,  but  ready  to  accept  the  fashions  of  this  age  in 
carrying  out  those  pious  customs  of  the  older  time ;  and 
thus  she  now,  as  ever,  avails  herself  of  every  phase  of  social 
life  by  which  the  interests  of  her  Divine  Founder  can  be 
subserved. 

The  Catholic  Church  wisely  turns  every  bent  of  the  human 
mind  to  the  service  of  God.  Thus  it  is  that  active  charity  has 
its  home  amongst  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy ;  thus  it  is  that  in  another  branch  it  is  found  amongst 
the  B^guines ;  thus  it  is  that  he  who  fears  to  take  upon  him 
the  great  office  of  Priest  may  become  the  instructor  of  youth 
amongst  the  Christian  Brothers ;  thus  it  is  that  Angela  of 
Brescia,  mourning  over  the  loss  of  her  dead  sister,  for  the  love 
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of  that  sister's  memory  becomes  the  instructress  of  young 
girls ;  imitated  by  Fran<?oise  de  Saintonge,  her  work  goes  on, 
and  from  the  garret  of  Dijon,  with  its  five  poor  girl  scholars, 
springs  up  the  noble  Order  of  Ursulines,  who  are  to  women  as 
the  Jesuits  to  men,  the  best  instructors  in  all  that  makes  men 
or  women  what  God  Intended  they  should  be,  his  serrants  m 
their  own  ipeculiar  spheres.  Truly  the  Catholic  Church  docs 
turn  each  bent  of  mind  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  in  Angela 
and  in  Ignatius,  in  Dominick  and  in  Prancis  Xavier,  in  Yin- 
cent  de  Paul  and  in  Philip  Neri,  in  every  order  by  which  she 
gains  servants  for  God  and  soldiers  for  his  Church,  the  abiding, 
ruling  spirit  of  Catholicity  is,  to  secure  volunt^rs  for  each 
particular  branch  of  the  Church  militant,  ever  combining  what 
is  best  in  the  natures  of  men  and  women,  making  them  thus, 
what  God  hitended  they  should  be,  "  the  supplement  to  each 
other.'* 

Thus  it  is  she  now  deals  with  our  customs  as  with  our  natures, 
and  the  first  class  and  the  second  class  pilgrims  are  but 
adapting  all  things  to  all  men,  she  being  bound  to  be  all 
rightthingstoall  men.  About  this  very  Society  of  Saint  Vincent- 
de-Paul,  with  its  charitable  visitings  audits  committees,  there  is 
the  same  spirit,  no  ^  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue^  "  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary  f^  no  slinking  out 
of  the  race  where  the  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  and 
no  dread  to  enter  for  it  amidst  the  dust  and  sweat  of  the 
arena,  "  Spencer,*'  says  John  Milton,  *'  describing  true  temper- 
ance under  the  person  of  Guion,  brings  him  m  with  his  palmer 
through  the  cave  of  Mammon  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bliss, 
that  he  might  see  and  know  and  yet  abstain.*'  So  with  this 
Society — and  thus  endeavouring  to  awaken  into  active  faith  the 
hearts  of  its  members  or  of  its  friends,  it  orgiinizes  this 
Pilgrimage,  and  endeavours  once  more,  without  the  tramp  of 
mailed  feet  or  the  clash  of  armed  men,  to  congregate  around 
Christ's  tomb  united  people  solidarized  by  community  of  faith, 
sanctified  by  that  celestial  charity  which  comes  down  from  God, 
making  sacred  and  beautiful  all  hearts  upon  which  it  shines, 
whilst  from  Faith  and  Charity,  Hope,  soaring  up  to  heaven, 
bears  upon  angels'  wings  the  prayers  of  his  worshipers  to  the 
throne  of  God. 
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Art.    v.— fiOGUES  ALL?  REALITY  AND  ROMANCE. 

1.  Friends  of  Bohemia  \  or.  Phases  of  London  lAfe.  By  E. 
M.  Whitty,  Author  of  "  The  Governing  Classes."  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1867. 

2.  Freida  the  Jongleur.  By  Barbara  Hemphill,  Author  of 
**  Lionel  Deerhorst;  or  "Fashionable  Life  under  the  Regency/' 
'*The  Priesfs  Niece;  or.  Heirship  of  Burnulph/'  &c.  &c. 
London :  Gfiapman  and  Halt,  1857. 

Mr.  Jain  Bwyorts  of  Lirerpool,  railway  and  general  coii- 
iractoTy  was,  in  early  life,  sent  out  to  Rio  Janeiro,  to  act  as 
bead  ckck  lu  a  oommerGial  house.  His  employer  dying, 
Jokn  manried  the  widow  who  waa  a  '*  rather  colored  woman, 
with  a  bad  temper,  a  good  property,  and  a  habit  of  cursing. 
DwyorU  escapea  from  her  to  London,  she  followed  him ;  lie 
left  Lcmdon  and  settled  in  Lif  erpooL  In  the  course  of  time  he 
waa  aUe  to  piurchaae  an  ealate  in  Ireland,  aud  to  siiU  eon- 
tinae  liia  eitensiive  busineas,  happy  in  the  Irish  exile  of  the 
shaded  Mrs.  DwyortSf  who  lived  upon  the  property  in  a 
flanoel  dressing  wrapper  and  slippers,  but  without  stockings. 

This  happy  couple  iMd  one  son,  Du^o  Dwjforts,  and  at  the 
period  when  tlie  tale  of  Friends  of  Bohemia  opens,  this 
son  is  staying  with  bis  mother,  and  the  father  is  in  London. 
boUyiog  Lml  Slumierion^  who  is  on  the  point  of  starting  to 
take  possession  of  a  West  Indian  governorship,  either  to  re-pay 
him  a  mm  of  £29,000,  or  to  give  the  hand  of  bis  daughter, 
Nea  Slmmb&rion,  in  marriage  to  young  Bi^o.  Neither  Biego 
nor  Nea  ever  had  seen  each  other,  and  tl^  mateh  was  made 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  one  contemplated  bv  the 
father  <tf  Dr»a  between  bis  daughter  and  the  proposed'^  husband 
both  gallyant  and  gay  /'  old  Bwyoris  being  rendered  anxious 
for  the  match,  because  A!m  would  sooner  or  later  become  entitled 
to  £IO0,000»  whieh  we  must  all  admit  to  be  a  very  large 
fortune  indeed. 

jA>rd  Slmnbertou  consents,  Nea  is  willing,  Biego  has  broken 
hisarm^and  cannot  reach  England,  and  so  &  whole  party  leave 
England,  and  one  dark  evening  they  arrived  at  the  Irish  estate. 
Bieffo  and  Nea  are  wedded  that  san>e  night,  and  Mr.  Whitty 
tells  us  all  about  it  in  two  chapters  which  he  very  suggestively 
calls.  Forced  Orange  Blossoms^  and  a  fTedding-liing  Too 
Small. 
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Biego  was  unwilling  to  marry  so  hastily,  and  this  the  father 
attributed  to  conventional  ideas  aboat  courtship,  but  in  reality 
it  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  was  already  married  to  Herese 
Desprez,  *'  the  daughter  of  a  Freuch  fiddler^  by  a  Gennaa 
milliner.*'  She  was  small  and  pretty,  she  could  sing, 
was  well  taught  in  her  art,  and  reminds  us  of  Piooolomiuiy  and 
Anna  Thillon^  with  a  dash  of  Dejazet  and  Mignon^  as  one 
might  expect  them  to  appear  after  having  spent  six  months  with 
Lola  Montes. 

TAerese  comes  to  England,  finds  out  Biego ;  he  tells  his 
wiie  about  it,  she  escapes  from  him  to  some  maiden  relations; 
an  heir  to  the  £100,000,  is  discovered ;  old  Dw^orU  fails, 
JHego  commits  forgery,  is  detected  by  the  impression  left  on 
pieces  of  blotting  paper,  is  accused  by  the  man  on  whom  he  has 
committed  the  forgery,  fights  a  duel  with  him  in  Bouloffne^ 
shoots  him,  comes  home,  is  shot  by  Therese,  who  is  forced  by 
terror  of  discovery  to  marry  his  valet,  who  makes  her  support 
him  by  singing,  and  after  all  it  appears  Diego  had  never  been 
married  to  Therene  as  the  ofiiciating  clei^yman  was  a  scamp 
who  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  priest  (the  marriage  took 
place  in  Germany),  and  who  is  accused  of  having  murdered 
Diego,  and  is  tried  for  the  ofleuoe,  and  acquitted,  the  suggestion 
of  suicide  having  been  adroitly  thro\in  up  to  the  jury. 

There  is  a  peculiar  air  of  romance  about  the  trial,  the  wife  of 
the  presiding  judge  having  seduced  by  the  prisoner  when  he 
was  employed  as  shopman  in  a  fashionable  ieweUer*s.  He  de- 
tected her  in  the  act  of  stealing  a  trinket,  he  used  tiiis 
knowledge  to  gain  a  mastery  over  her  mind ;  her  husband  is 
a  barrister  in  extensive  business ;  the  shopman  urges  his  love, 
and  his  power  of  concealing  the  fact  of  the  stealing,  a  real 
To  Oblige  Benson  is  played,  and  the  result  is — twins. 

Other  characters  are  introduced  but  not  of  the  slightest 
importance  in  developing  the  action,  and  we  have  too  stories 
brought  in  in  that  style  for  the  adoption  of  which,  in  Jbsepi 
Andrews,  and  in  Tom  Jones,  Fielding  is  so  much  and  so 
justly  reprehended  by  Sir  Walter,  but  we  must  admit  that  they 
are  interesting,  even  whilst  they  interrupt  the  free  flow  of  the 
narrative.  The  narrative  is,  however,  very  irregular,  Mr. 
Whitty  aims  rather  at  amusing  in  the  style  of  a  '*  Gossiping 
Concert,*'  or  in  recording  his  opinions  after  the  manner  of 
the  ifoetes  Ambrosiana, 

We.have  the  London  Dwyoris^  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  old 
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founder;  proprietor ;  and  we  have  his  family  split  up  into 
sections,  and  quarrelling  as  onl^  a  family  so  split  can. 
Then  we  hav^e  Bellar%^  an  Irishman,  sold  out  in  the 
Incumbered  Estates'  Court,  and  now  a  literary  man  about 
town  ;  Graffi  and  Fassell  literary  men.  Jack  Wortley,  formerlv 
in  old  i)K?^0r^<foundery,  then  of  Australia,  then  of  ParK 
Lane,  having  made  a  fortune  by  unknown  means  in  the 
colonies,  and  who  is  a  manly,  sensible  fellow  with  a  good  deal 
of  TUtUbat'Titmouie  about  him,  and  who  is  shot  in  a  duel 
by  Biego  for  having  convicted  him  of  forgery  ;  and  then  we 
have  Keea^  Diegi/s  valet,  afterwards  married  to  TAerese,  who  is 
a  very  great  rascal ;  and  then  we  have  Lady  Beaming^  an 
Irishwoman,  twice  a  widow,  and  married  at  last  to  Bellars, 
We  have  two  old  ladies,  the  Misses  Eolsom^  one  all  piety  and 
the  other  all  science^  and  we  have,  finally,  Mary  Lasert  and 
Saxon  Womton. 

The  reader  has  thus  an  outline  of  the  characters  of  Friends  of 
Boiemia,  and  we  shall  presently  do  Mr.  Whitty  full  justice,  by 
inserting  what  we  may  call  his  word  portraits,  in  his  own  strong, 
and  energetic,  and  eloquent  language. 

These  two  books  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  exhibit  two  most 
remarkable  phases  in  the  literature  of  this  age.  Mrs.  Hemphill, 
with  great  genius,  an  eloquent  style,  and  an  agreeable  subject 

5 leases  whilst  she  invents  the  scenes  of  a  life  which  never  was ; 
Ir.  Whitty,  with  genius,  with  a  brilliant  style,  and  a  powerful 
battery  of  sarcastic  irony  does  not  please,  even  whilst  he  makes 
US  read  his  photographs  of  the  life  which  is ;  and  Mr.  Whitty's 
two  volumes  taken  together  are  thorough  proofs  of  how  truly 
Byron  writes  in  that  alcoran  of  all  Bohemians,  the  Bon  :— 

"  Tis  strange, — but  true ;  for  truth  is  always  strange ; 

Stranger  than  fiction  :  if  it  could  be  told. 
How  much  would  novels  gain  by  the  exchange ! 

How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  ? 
How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  ! 

The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 
If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 

Would  show  mankind  their  souls'  antipodes.'' 

But  will  showing  us  our  souls'  antipodes  please  us  ?  Ought 
it  to  please?  '  Mr.  Whitty  contends  that  we  have,  so  to 
speak,  two  souls,  an  inner  and  an  outer ;  and  it  is  the  inner, 
tne  antipodes  of  jthe  outer,  which  he  exhibits  with  all  its 
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weaknesses,  its  littlenesses,  and  its  loathsomenesses,  its  falsities, 
its  vices  and  its  shames,  until  the  reader  would,  if  he  'could, 
throw  down  the  volume  half  in  horror,  half  in  disgust,  with 
some  such  sentiments  as  arise  whilst  recoiling  from  Swift's 
lines  on  a  Beautiful  Young  'Nymph  going  to  Bed  or  from  The 
Lady* 9  Bremng  Room.  We  have  written  that  the  reader  would, 
if  he  could,  throw  down  the  volume,  but  he  cannot,  and 
herein  it  is  that  we  find  so  much  cause  for  regret  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Whitty  has  become  a  psychological  morbid  anatomist. 
As  to  storj,  the  book  has  none ;  as  to  grouping  of  character, 
Mr.  Whitty  does  not  even  attempt  it ;  as  for  moral — ^but  of 
that  we  shall  write  presently — but  the  characters,  they  are  as 
unconnected  as  the  portraits  in  a  photographist's  show  frame, 
yet  they  are,  to  the  back-bone,  real  men  and  woman,  iron 
hicenesses  it  may  be,  but  still  all  the  stronger  when  faitliful  as 
are  these. 

Why  are  they  faithful,  and  yet  disagreeable  ?  because  Mr. 
Whitty  has  desecrated  his  genius,  he  has  made  faithful,  most 
faithful,  portraits  of  a  class,  and  leads  his  readers  to  suppose 
that  this  class  represents  the  world,  if  the  world  were  only 
honest  enough  to  admit  that  it  would  be  as  these,  if  it  dared. 
Now  heaven  forbid  that  all  the  world  should  be  as  the  world 
of  Bohemia.  God  forbid  that  all  men  should  forget  marriage 
vows  when  made ;  God  forbid  that  marriage,  as  an  iustitutioo, 
should  be  cast  aside  as  a  dream  even  though  voluntary  trial 
engagements,^on  liking,  might  be  more  pleasing  to  theiriends 
of  Bohemia.  According  to  Mr.  Whitty  there  is  neither 
honor  amongst  men,  nor  chastity  amon^t  women,  if  men  and 
women  could  only  show  their  hearts,  ana  become  pre-adamites 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Whitty  knows,  no  man  knows  it  better,  ilutt  this  is  not 
true.  He  knows,  and  we  know,  that  he  has  seen  sufiering 
endured  for  virtue's  sake  that  would  in  old  days  have  made 
men  shout  A  Heroine,  and  women  cry  in  baled  accents,  A 
Saint.  And  yet  knowing  this,  knowing  it  thoroughly  and 
throughly,  he  writes  of  women  and  of  marriage  in  just  such  a 
tone  as  we  might  expect  from  the  offspring  (bermaphrodite)  of 
Rousseau,  and  Aurora  Dudevant,  and  whose  Frencli  class  book 
was  De  Faublas^  and  Ovid  for  a  horn  book. 

But  it  will  be  said,  we  have  praised  these  books  of  Mr. 
Whitty's  highly  and  that  t|iis  is  harsh  criticism.  So  we  have 
praised  the  books   (the  genius  of  the  writer)    highly,  and  so 
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tiiis  is  harsli  criticnm  but  applied  to  the  mistaken  moral. 
Mr.  Whitty  may  say,  look  at  Bulwer  Ljtton — ^look  at  Ernest 
MaUravern  ;  so  we  do  look  at  them^  but  vill  any  man  teD  us 
that  the  worn  out  moral  fallacies  of  Lytton  are  to  be  imitated 
or  eve»  appealed  to  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Whitty*8  genius  ?  We 
believe  that  Mr.  Whitty  honestly  meant  to  write  truth,  as 
far  as  he  knew  it,  of  a  certain  elass,  not  as  far  as  he  really 
knew  it,  and  thus  he  has  given  ua  the  opinions  of  a  section 
ts  the  opinions  of  the  whole,  and  has  argued  from  particulars 
to  generEds. 

When  we  first  read  these  volumes  we  read  them  from  title 
page  to  finis,  and  read  on  without  a  afcop  or  stay.  We  tiead« 
so  attontive  to  the  plot  and  story,  such  as  they  are,  that  we 
nefver  thought  of  ontieism,  and  it  was  only  on  a  second  careful 
perusal  that  we  discovered  why  Mr.  Whitty  has  written  these 
books  in  a  tone  which  has  compelled  us  to  express  a  dissent 
80  strong,  and  so  frequently  reiterated.  We  do  not  deny  that 
Mr.  Whitty  writes  honestly,  as  he  believes ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  he  lays  aside  all  claim  to  the  slightest  intention  of  writing 
with  a  moral  in  view,  save  such  a  moral  as  that  of  Juvenal, 
the  showing  of  vices  and  follies  as  they  are,  and  though  the 
exhibition  ought  to  deter,  yet  it  may  faseinate. 

If  vre  bad  any  doubts  on  this  point  they  are  all  removed, 
piiucipally  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  first  volume,  where  at 
page  179  E(^er  says,  "WB  mrn,  want  men's  boom,  no- 
body DABB  WBITH  A  MAN'S  BOOK — ^A  NOVEL,  OB  A  POBH, 
OB  A  MBMOiR.  WhBN  A  PBLLOW  WRITES,  HE  CONSIDERS 
WHAT  CAN  00  INTO  A  FAMILY — WHAT  VIRGIN  SISTERS  CAN 
BBAD.  So,  BECAUSE  OUR  YIBOIN  BISTERS  ARE  IDIOTS,  WE 
OBT  IDIOTIC  BOOKS  r 

Proceeding  to  write  such  a  bookr  Mr,  Whitty  sauanders  his 
genius  in  the  composing  a  novel,  *'  a  man^s  book,  the  hero  of 
which  is  a  swindler,  the  men  of  which  are  the  raff  and  ruck  of 
a  had  cast  of  men  about  town,  and  the  most  attractive  women 
of  which  are,  to  speak  gently,  and  in  a  tone  suited  to^fami- 
Ues,**  and  ^'  wimn  sist^''  demi-reps. 

To  one  who.  Juke  ourselves,  is  an  observer  of  the  effects  of 
popular  authors  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  aspire  to  become 
popular  authors,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  impress  of 
TenngrsoQ  on  young  poets  and  of  Thackeray  upon  prose  writers 
of  fiction.  Mr.  Whitty  confesses  an  admiration  of  Thackeray; 
we  need  no  such  acknowledgement,  it  is  patent  and  evident  in 
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the  entire  work  before  us.  Thackeray  paints  men  as  they  are, 
so  does  Mr.Wbitty ;  the  first  is,  however,  apainter.  Mr.  Whitty 
casts  them  in  iron,  hard,  cold,  and  yet  faithfal — as  we  say  in 
Ireland,  ^^  an  ugly  likeness/'  Thackeray  makes  us  see  his 
men  as  they  act,  Mr.  Whitty  makes  us  see  his  men  as  they 
think;  take  for  example  the  following  from  the  chapter  called 
"  Sclavonic  History,"  in  Friends  of  Bohemia : — 

**  It  is  to  me  a  profouDd  puzzle  bow  the  country  stands  such  an 
aristocracy:  rotten  to  the  heart!  Look  at  Lord  LiTard,  whose 
case  came  out  the  other  dav— implicated  in  a  Newgate  calendar 
style  of  business,  charged  with  something  like  murder,  conspiracy, 
fraud— the  leading  iournal  actually  putting  it  to  the  House  of  Lords 
whether  they  would  re-admit  such  a  man  to  take  his  place  there. 
Well^  is  he  down  ? — Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  watched  all  this  season,  and 
he  was  received  all  the  better^ten  times  better — by  our  women. 
Never  was  so  successful :  caused  two  separations  and  broke  off 
several  matches,  though  he  is  bald,  and  sixty  by  Burke. 

«Mon  Dieur 

**  Talk  of  the  profligacy  of  the  Regency,  ours  or  the  French ; 
why,  we  who  are  in  the  secret,  know  that  oars  is  as  bad  as  ever  it 
could  be.  The  fact  is,  we  live  as  much  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and 
have  got  the  vicious  peculiarities  of  two  wealthy  capitals.  Fellows 
talk  in  the  papers  of  the  low  morals  in  politics — confidence  lost  in 
public  men,  electoral  corruption — dead  principles,  confused  parties, 
collusions,  and  connivances.  But  all  that  is  just  the  consequence^ 
the  reflection,  of  the  private  lives  and  characters  of  the  aristocracy 
—and  the  aristocracy  includes  the  wealthy  of  all  sorts.*' 

*•  But  nobody  minds,"  said  Crowe.  **  The  Peer  considers  his 
Banker  a  rogue,  and  the  Banker  returns  the  compliment.  We  know 
that  our  grocer  adulterates  his  goods — that  our  wine-merchant 
deludes  us — that  our  tailor  overcharges— but  we  g^  on  :  and  when 
we  give  an  order  they  never  omit  to  calculate  the  great  probability 
that  we  shall  never  pay.     Sensible  fellows  I     lt*s  an  awful  world." 

'*  I  should  have  thought,**  said  Lady  Beaming,  <*  that  the  example 
our  Queen  sets,  would  nave  made  the  aristocracy  rather  declare  for 
goodness,  and  liiat  sort  of  thing." 

"  Why,  our  court,  you  see,"  said  Boner,  **  is  very  negative.  It  is 
exclusive  and  self-contained.  Nobody  knows  what  it  implies  in  poli- 
tics. It  does  not  set  a  mode  or  a  fashion :  it  is  without  distinct  style. 
Its  etiquette  is  its  own — it  does  not  affect  the  general  manners  of  the 
nobility.  Well,  then,  though  it  is  accomplished,  it  has  no  connection, 
personal  or  otherwise,  with  literature.  In  art,  it  has  no  school.  It 
asks  Landseer  to  dinner ;  but  dogs  and  horses  are  going  down  in  art. 
Dead  game,  on  canvass,  is  a  little  too  high  for  good  taste." 

**  Well,  but  the  Queen  doesn't  have  improper  characters  at  court  ?" 
asked  Therese.  ^An  actress  that  I  am  acquainted  with— very 
popular,  indeed — was  complaining  that  she  could  not  get  to  the 
\Vmdsor  Theatricals  because  Charles,  Lord  Kean,  found  out  she  bad 
a  little  baby  at  nurse  at  Margate." 
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**  Pooh  !  the  Queen  U  a  sensible  woman ;  she  knows  that  she  must 
affect  a  good  deal  of  ignof  ance.  Who  has  she  more  constantly  at 
her  dinner-table  than  Lord  and  Lady  Oldlove  ?     Well^  do  you  sup- 

pose  tiie  Queen  hasn't  heard  what  every  body  may  be  said  to  know 

that  that  coiq>le  were  onl?  married  four  or  live  years  affo ;  but  that 
the  children  of  Lady  Oldlove,  born  in  the  former  marriage  and  now 
about  in  society,  are  so  distinctly  the  image  of  Lord  Oldlove,  that 
the  most  ludicrous  blunders  have  been  made  about  them.  The 
Queen  does  not  encourage  any  lapse  from  virtue  and  decorum  in  her 
great  subjects,  and  she  may  even  be  said  to  discourage  the  bad*  If 
a  Blessington  or  a  Ouiccioii  turned  saints  as  their  hair  fell  off,  she 
would  not  invite  them  to  a  partv,  and  would  not  let  them  get  at  a 
drawing-room.  If  she  hears  of  a  Countess  of  Varins,  n  hose  vicious- 
ness  is  carried  to  insanity,  she  takes  care  to  have  her  kdpt  off^  before 
or  after,  a  divorce.  But  what  can  she  do  if  she  finds  an  able  man 
conquering  his  way  into  her  cabinet ;  whose  wife  has  been  an  actress, 
and  an  actress  in  clays  when  babies  at  Margate  were  not  a  crime  in 
an  artist : — is  she  to  cultivate  the  cabinet  minister,  and  cut  the  wife  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  Does  she  avoid  an  opera  because  the  principal 
Soprano  lives  with  the  principal  Tenor  in  an  unhallowed  but  plea- 
saat  manner  ?  No  I  it  s  all  cant.  The  Queen  is  to  be  reverenced, 
and  is  reverenced ;  but  she's  in  a  political  position,  and  it's  not  her 
business  to  do  mDre  than  live  as  an  example  to  Christian  women." 

This  passage  will  show  at  once  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book. 
In  fact  Mr.  "Whitty  has  takenfor  hismotto,Whatever  is  is  Wrong ; 
and  doubtless  much  of  what  he  writes  is  true,  but  what  use  in 
telling  it  in  the  cold  bantering  tone  of  a  clever  rou^.  He 
makes  Bqper  say,  ^'byjove  Id  like  to  set  the  fashion  of 
confessing  myself  a  scamp/*  but  has  he,  as  an  author,  the  right 
to  inflict  Bcper^s  scampishness  on'^famiW'and'^virgin  sisters.*' 

Wo  do  not  wiant  Mr.  Whitty  to  write  like  Mrs.  £llis ;  we  do 
not  wish  for  novels  written  with  a'* moral  purpose'' and  we 
prefer  Pendennis  to  the  Women  of  England^  and  we  like 
Priendeqf  Bohemia  mxiQ\ihQiiQii\i9^M  Calebs  in  search  of  a 
wife,  and  although  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mrs  Adams 
that  '*  it  is  blasphemy  to  talk  scripture  out  of  church,"  yet  we 
do  think  it  not  exactly  in  place  in  a  novel;  but  surely  it  does 
not  follow  thai  its  precepts  are  to  be  ignored,  and  this  ignor- 
ing every  thing  rendering  life  sacred  is  the  main  error  of  Mr. 
Whitty 's  volumes. 

We  know  from  Sydney  Smith  that  there  used  to  be  in 
Paris  under  the  ancient  regime,  a  few  women  of  brilliant 
talents,  who  violated  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  gave 
very  pleasant  little  suppers.  A  French  woman  seems  almost 
always  to  have  wanted  the  flivor  of  prohibition,  as  a  necessary 
condiment  to  human  life.     Tlie  provided  liusband  was  rejected 
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and  the  forbidden  husband  introdaced  in  ambiguous  li^hi 
through  posterns  and  secret  partitioDS.  It  was  not  the  union 
to  out  {Bin  that  was  objected  to,  for  thej  dedioaied  Uienuelves 
with  a  comtanej  which  the  noel  honsebdtl  and  paftvrient 
wtnnan  in  England  conld  not  exceed  — but  the  thing  wanted 
was  the  wrong  man,  the  genUeman  without  the  nng — the 
master  unsworn  to  at  the  altar,  the  person  onconsecrated  by 
priests— 

^  Oh  !  let  me  taste  the  unezcisM  bj  kings*^' 

We  exactly  describe  the  chief  womra  of  Friendf  qfJSoiemia 
and  in  iact  the  whole  book,  witti  its  men  and  women,  reminds 
ns  strongly  of  the  M^moires  de  Madame  Uf  J^nav. 

It  is  in  his  painting  of  women  that  Mr.  W  hitty's  chief 
weakness  displays  it^lf.  Demi-rep  number  one  is  called 
Xierese.  You  t^n  moet  Tkere^e  any  night  yoa  please  at  the 
Hay  Market,  or  in  Paris  if  you  are  known  at  the  theatres ;  she 
smokes,  dnnks^  sings,  maysi  and  breaks  all  the  Ten 
Commandments,  habitually 

Demi-rep  number  two  is  called  Lady  Beaming^  a  widow 
in  the  style  of  i\xtDuche99  of  FUz-Faulie ;  and  demi-rep  number 
one,  and  demi-rep  number  two  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
manners  of  Harriet  Wilson,  and  to  have  learned  morality 
and  sentiment  from  Za  Dame  aux  Camelioi, 

"  Am  to  the  ballet,"  said  Therese,  '*  I  wonder  women  can  be  found 
to  perform  so  nude :  bah,  abominable  !" 

Ladr  Beammg  bad  a  theory  about  tfiat.  '^  Its  all  custom.  It  does 
not  follow  that  uey  are  nnnodest  because  Aeyrihow  thdr  legs.  Fine 
ladies  show  moive  of  their  shoulders  and  besoms ;  and,  as  a  oustoBi, 
without  immodestj.  Ja  the  East,  the  women  do  not  ahow  their 
faces ;  in  Europe,  the  legs  are  bidden  off  the  stage  ;  the  ballet  girl 
may  be  as  pure  the  icicle  that  hangs  on  Dian*8  temple  :  for  the 
stege  has  its  own  rules,  too.  I  kaew  a  beavtilol  igirl  at  &oiiie  who 
sat  as  a  model  to  artista,  for  hours  and  hours,  nude  i  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  it ;  saw  ao  wrong ;  felt  no  shame ;  and  inspired  all 
with  respect." 

«  Bravo  I"  cried  Roper. 

"Then,  there's  no  such  thing  as  female  modesty?**  inquired 
Bellars. 

*'  The  modesty  is  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  the  datueuie,  as  in  the 
ladies  who  look  on,  and  who  know  that  the  attraction  to  the  men  is 
the  public  exhibition  of  what  is  concealed  in  private.**  This  was 
Therese^  suggestion. 

•«  Ah  1  we  bring  up  our  womea  to  be  hard  and  bold,'*  said  Boper. 
"  This  morning  I  visited  ray  sister,  who  has  grown-up  daughters,  and 
there  they  were  in  the  breakfast  room,  with  the  morning  papers  left 
behind  by  Papa ;  and  yet  the  papers  this  morning  were  full,  as  you 
all  know,  of  a  revolting  crim.  con.  case." 
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Mre.  Jameson^  writing  in  her  Ckmmon  Place  Book,  of 
Ihlsae's  genioB  dedims, — '^  His  laurels  are  steeped  in  the 
tears  of  women^ — every  truth  be  tells  has  been  wrangia 
toitmes  from  some  woman's  heart  t**  it  is  a  bitter  eritieism^ 
but  ti«e  enongh,  jet  we  do  not  fiad  Balzac  «o  patnfol  as  Mr. 
Wfaitty.  There  maj  be  gsod  men  in  the  worU,  there  maj  be 
▼irtsoiis  womeo^  there  maj  bo  wonen  and  men  who  look  on 
marriage  as  a  saored  institoiioa,  ao  far  as  we  leam  from 
Balzac;  but  all  Mr.  Whkij's  men  and  women  make  ns  fancy 
that  the  women  of  life  are  fools  or  devilsi  that  all  the  men 
of  life  are  undetected  eoonndpeb^  adding  the  practices  of  John 
Sadleir  to  the  mfiGanisBi  of  WilUem  ralmer,  and  taking  as 
their  exemplar  in  mxsrality,  no  leas  accom{^hed  a  villain 
than  Ibm  /ones. 

**  Je  n*ay  pas  plus  faiei  fBon  Hvre>  qne  mon  Uvre  m'  afaict,— 
livre  consubstanUol  ik  son  anthenr,"  sa/s  Montague.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Whitly  and  his  book  are  ^'consubstantial," 
bat  he  has  bo  risbt  to  oonpose  wKk  a  book.  There  are 
some  things  better  left  unUdd ;  many  things  better  left  unseen, 
and  we  believe  that  society  is  better  with  •*  vh-gin  sisters" 
even  thonj^  to  keep  them  it  may  lose  '^  men's  boora.^'  We 
know  perfectly  weU  that  s«cli  stuff  as  Dickens  has  lately 
written,  and  wUch^  from  old  associationB  of  pleasure  Uie 
public  have  Ixmght,  is  qnke  enough  to  jnstify  Mr.  Whites 
sneer  at  books  written  for  families  and  '^  virgin  asters^"  bat 
sarely  he  shosdd  not  try  to  oake  a  jest  of  all  which  the  world 
baa  agreed  to  consider  advantageows  to  its  IrappiaeBs^  and 
useful  in  securing  its  pesee,  leering  idl  teUgioos  icoUnga  eat 
of  tbe  qnesdoo.  We  4o  not  eosntend  that  all  warned  people 
should  lead,  or  can  expect  to  lead,  Baucis  and  PkiienKm  lives : 
the  dream  of  tlffilovcr  will,  in  sptiie  of  eveiythii^,  peMfy  into 
the  reality  of  the  hasband.  The  swdl  of  crinohne  a»d  the 
daaeic  grace  of  bandoline  are  sadly  dispelled  by  tbe  limp  of 
morning  muslins  and  the  bard  twist  of  eurl  papers.  The 
k»ngy  long  evenings  after  the  honey-moom  are  in  awful  contrast 
to  the  j(^ou8  evenings  of  courtship — ^the  graces  of  the 
maiiden  fade  away  in  the  less  guarded  actions  of  the  wife,  and 
thns  we  all  feel,  as  Fenton  sings  in  T%e  Plaionic  Spell — 

"  These  and  the  rest  you  doated  on, 
Are  nauseous  and  insipid  grown, 

The  spell  dissolves,  the  cloud  is  gone, 
And  Saccharissa  turns  to  Joan." 
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We  have  always  thought  that  when  Ovid  wrote  the  pretty 
story  of  M%(icM%  and  the  Nymph  Ee^^ena^  and  in  which  \st 
tells  how  Heeperia  flying  from  ^acus  is  bitten  in  the  foot  by 
the  serpent,  he  foreshadowed  the  fate  of  m^  and  women, 
just  as  Sluiksneare,  in  Venk  and  Jdonu,  foreshadows  the  bie 
of  women  ana  men ;  and  if  the  reader  will  only  consider  these 
poems  as  allegories,  and  will  substitute  minds  for  bodies,  passion 
for  action^  the  whole  scheme  or  mystery  will  be  before  him. 

•*  LoTe?->I  win  ten  thee  what  It  is  to  lore  I 
It  Is  to  baild  with  hanum  thoughts  »  shrine 
Where  Hope  sits  hroodhig  like  »  herateool  dore  ; 
Where  Time  seems  yomuL  and  life  athing  dlTlne. 
An  tastes*  all  pleasuras,ail  desires  combine 
To  conseerate  this  saactoary  of  bUss, 
AbOYSt  the  stars  In  shroudless  beauty  shine ; 
Around,  the  streams  their  flowery  margins  kiss; 
And  if  there's  heayen  on  earth,  that  heaven  is  surely  this '. 

Tea,  this  is  lote  the  stedfut  and  the  true, 
The  immortal  glory  which  hath  nerer  set ; 
The  beat,  the  brightest  boon  tlie  beart6*erknew; 
Of  aU  life's  sweets  the  rery  sweetest  yet  I 
Oh !  who  but  can  recaU  the  ere  they  met 
To  breathe,  in  some  green  walk,  their  flrst  young  Towf 
WhUe  summer  flowers  with  moonUght  dews  were  wet. 
And  winds  sigh'd  soft  around  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  aU  was  rapture  then  which  is  but  memory  now  V" 

So  sung  Charles  Swain,  and  so  once  thought  we,  so  think 
we  now,  though  the  '*  shrine'*  has  become  battered,  and  the 
"dove"  has  moulted.  When  we  object  to  Mr.  Whitty's 
treatment  of  love  and  marriage,  we  object  to  it  not  as  a  dream* 
ing  lover  but  as  one  over  whom  this  '^  small-pox  of  the 
mmd"  has  passed,  and  who  knows  that  from  reason  and  duty 
come  pleasures  more  lasting  than  those  that  spring  from  the 
insane  maundering  of  a  lover's  passion. 

When  we  first  loved  our  present  wife,  Mrs.  Lyttleton  Coke 
O'Shanghnessy,  we  loved  Werterishly,  madly.  We  talked 
away  the  hours,  and  time  flew  too  fast,  and  we  lived  only  for 
love,  and,  as  Buckstone  says,  in  Only  a  Halfpennjfj  "  the  object 
we  adored" — the  laughing  Irish  eyes  of  Aurora  MuUowney. 
We  thought  that  all  joy  was  centered  in  Aurora's  smile,  and 
that  the  soul  of  music  was  shed  in  the  cadenced  tones  of  her 
dear  soft  southern  brogue ;  and  as  we  gazed  through  the  long 
eye  lashes  all  but  resting  on  the  cheek  that  dimpled,  in  fun, 
wes>aw  charming  portraits  of  ourself  reflected  in  the  bright  orbs ; 
and  so  we  knew  what  Drayton,  and  Herrick,  and  Donne,  and 
Sydney  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  meant  by  lovers  ''  making 
babies  in  each  other's  eyes,"  and  which  Tom  ^f  oore, ''when  he 
sported  most  playfully  on  the  breast  of  Venus"  expressed 
wlieu  he  sung — 
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"  Look  in  my  eyes,  my  blushing  fair, 

Thoul't  see  thyself  reflected  there. 

And  as  I  gaze  on'thine  I  see 

Two  little  miniatures  of  me. 

Thus  in  our  looks  some  propagation  lies. 

And  we  make  babies  in  each  other's  eyes/' 

Wiell,  Aurora  Mullowney  became  ours ;  we  have  now  little 
Daniel  O'Connell  RichardLalor  ShielO*Shaughnessy,and  Joseph 
Napier  James  "Whiteside  Abraham  Brewster  CyShaughnessy, 
and  Thomas  O'Hagan  fiichard  Armstrong  O'Sfaaughnessy,  (all 
three  so  called  with  an  eye  to  patriotism  or  possible  attorney- 
generalships)  to  bless  us,  and  Aurora  is  no  longer  Phillis,  we 
are  no  more  Corydon.  We  have  less  of  selfishness,  that  is  of 
egotism,  than  when  we  thought  the  world  would  be  Eden  if  we 
were  onJy  married;  but  we  were  fools ;  Eve  in  a  corset  &  pom- 
padoar>  and  Adam  in  patent  leathers  were  soon  disillusioned, 
and  we  became — Mr.  and  Mrs.  LitUetonCoke  O'Shaughnessy. 

Many  and  very  many  a  Daphne  and  Chloe  have  paused  in 
rapture  when  reading  Corinne^  and  have  read  and  re-read  that 
sentiment  which  relates  of  the  sapphic  heroine  and  the  spooney 
hero — "Us  commen^aient  &  dire  nous.  Ah  I  qu*il est  touch- 
ant  ce  nous  prononc^  par  Tamourl  Quelle  declaration  il 
contienttimidement  et  cependant  vivementexprimfe'* — beauti- 
ful says  Eanny  Flaherty,  beautiful  says  Mary  Jane  Smith, 
beautiful  says  Eliza  Macgreggor ;  their  lovers  all  say  beautiful, 
and  there  is  a  diapasoned  chorus  of  *'  so  true/'  And  they 
are  right,  all  are  right,  and  the  first  time  that  men  and  women 
speak  of  "  we,'*  as  Madame  de  Stael  has  put  it,  they  have  the 
rosy  beaming  of  the 

" light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again. 

On  life's  dull  stream  /' 

but  the  ^  nous"  can  be  as  "  touchanf'  after  marriage  as  before 
it.  If  we  loved  Aurora  O'Shaughnessy  as  demonstratively  as 
we  adored  Aurora  Mullany,  all  our  friends  would  look  upon 
ns  as  a  lunatic ;  even  Aurora  herself  would  side  with  them, 
for,  as  Sam  Lover  says,  "  try  the  ante-nuptial  talk  after  you're 
married,  and  see  all  the  small  change  you  11  get  out  of  it/' 

But  if  we  and  Aurora  agreed  to  taKe  a  Bohemian  and  Cassino 
view  of  marriage,  how  would  we  be  the  happier  for  it  ?    True, 
we  find  that  we  have  not  married  Yenus ;  and  she  discovers  that 
27 
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we  are  not  Apollo  :  she  proves  that  nursing  does  not  develop 
the  lines  of  the  figure  advantageously ;  and  I  have  shown  her 
that  advancing  years  require  expanding  waist-bands.  But 
what  of  all  this  ?  "Would  she  leave  me  to-morrow  if  she  could  ? 
Would  I  abandon  her  ?  No.  My  neighbours,  Murphy  and 
O'Leary,  and  all  the  other  people  with  whom  I  am  acquainted, 
are  all  in  the  same  position,  all  satisfied,  if  not  enraptured. 

But,  Mr.  "Whitty  will  say,  we  just  prove  his  case  for  him ; 
they  should  be  all  enraptured,  with  the  particular  she,  and  if 
not,  and  if  mutually  prepared  for  the  separation,  should  be  at 
liberty  *Ho  find'*  if  they  can, 
'*  That  repose  which,  at  home,  they  had  sigh'd  for  in  vain." 
Because  this  is   not  allowed,  because  the  world  will   not 
adopt  Mormonism,  or  Mahometanism,  or  some  other  species  of 
polygamy,  we  are  all  wrong,  according  to  Friends  of  Bohemia : 
because  we  will  not  openly  profess  the  principles,   we  see  so 
many  pretty  broughams  in  Hyde  Park,  containing  pretty  faces, 
setting  off  pretty  bonnets,  and  yet  the  bonnets  and  the  faces 
are  only  seen  in  the  Parks,  or  at  the  Opera,  or  at  Greenwich,  or 
Eichmond,  and   always  with   men  who  do  not  want  to  be 
known.     It  is  true,  very  true,  that  all  these  things  occur,  and 
will  always  occur,  but  is  it  because  of  marriage  ?     We  con- 
sider that  the  case  resolves  itself  into  this — Because  many 
men  are  forgetful  of  their  marriage  vows  marriage  should  be 
voted  a  bore,  argal,  down  with  the  Bible,  with  woman's  de- 
votion, with  man's  honor,  with  all  that  makas  family  ties 
sacred,  and  up  with  George  Sand,  with  the  La  Dame  aus 
Camiliasy  with  the  Friends  qfBoAemia,  and  the  easy  virtue  of 
the  Argyll  Rooms,   and   let  us  all  say  with  Mr.  Whitty  :— 

**  I  RESOLVED  NEVER  TO  MARRY.  Wb  ARE  TWO  GROSS  FOR 
THE  INSTITUTION.  ThE  MARRIAGES  THAT  ARE  MADE  IN 
HEAVEN  ARE  FULFILLED  THERE.'* 

Kotzebue  says,  that  love  between  parents  and  children  is 
the  effect  of  nature,  that  love  between  brothers  and  sisters  is 
the  effect  of  circumstance,  and  that  love  between  husband 
and  wife  is  the  work  of  Heaven.  We  forgive  the  monstrosities 
of  J%e  Stranger,  for  the  sake  of  those  truths.  If  love  between 
husband  and  wife  is  the  work  of  Heaven,  surely  it  is  not  ex- 
pectingtoo  much  if  we  hope  that  theirloves  are  fulfilled  not  alone 
in  Heaven,  but  likewise  on  earth.  "  Le  temps  qui  fortifie  fes 
amities  affaiblit  Pamour,"  wrote  La  Bruyere,  but  he  thouglit  of 
love  as  only  a  Frenchman  can  think  of  it,  to  deride  it  or  to 
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sensualize  it :  in  truth  these  marriages  which  are  made  in 
Heaven,  are  strengthened  bjtime,  for  love  grows  into  a  loving 
friendship  where  two  hearts  beat  but  as  one,  and  high  above  age, 
tiMl  want^  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  with  their  clouds  and  mists 
shines  the  light  of  loVe,  and  whilst  men  are  men,  and  women 
women,  ever^  throb  of  the  heart,  every  aspiration  of  the  soul 
will  be  in  unison  with  Tennyson's  thought,  proclaiming  to  all 
timay  that 

''Love  IB  Love  for  Evermore." 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  topic,  because  it  is  one  on  which 
Mr.  Whitty  is  quite  astray,  and  seems  to  have  saturated  his 
mind  with  French  morality  so  thoroughly  that  all  English 
feding,  and  the  ordinary  opinions  of  Christians  on  Marriage 
seem  to  Lave  become  entirely  obliterated.  God  knows  Doctors' 
GDmmous  is  busy  enough,  and  now  that  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
is  half  forgotten,  Mr.  Whitty  should  not  import  the  kindred 
ftmcies  of  Damad  Fils>  Li  brief,  we  must  have  loves^  and 
faihires  in  them,  ^Sacoharissa''  will  become  *'  Joan,"  and  thus 
it  must  be  tiU  we  shall  have  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague's 
septennial  divorce  law  adopted,  or  until  the  world  shall  have 
resolved  itself  inioamonster  Argyll  Booms,  or  CremorneFestival. 

Would  the  world  be  better  if  this  change  did  tdke 
place  ?  we  think  not ;  we  do  not  believe  that  the  world  would 
be,  or  could  be,  improved  by  no  churches,  no  marriages,  no 
respect  for  what  the  world,  extra  Bohemia,  calls  morality ;  to 
thmk  6therwise  would  be  to  make  all  men  hold  that  opinion 
expressed  by  the  man  in  Sodmck  Random^  who  declares  of 
poor  Roiericky  that  ^  one  might  see  with  half  an  eye  the 
rascal  has  no  honesty  in  him  by  his  going  so  regularly  to  Church." 
But  Mr.  Whitty  wants  no  church  ;  his  Irish  Catholic  Bishop, 
Bmmeit^  is  a  Rationalist,  lingering  about  the  path  of  Infidelity. 
We  have  heard  some  Catholics  ol3Ject  to  Emmett  as  an  attack 
on  Catholicity,  but  we  do  not  read  it  thus,  but  as  an  attack  on 
religion  generally  as  opposed  to  Naturalism.  Enimett  tells 
BeUars  that  few  wise  men  hope  for  othet  happiness  than  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  '^  fooUsh  mass"  and  to  produce  such 
happiness,  '*  priesthoods  and  artists  are  made ;  '*  not  that  priest- 
hoods  are  to  have  their  foundation  in  faith,  but  only  in  senti- 
ment.   Emmttt  is  talking  with  Bellan  and  says  :-^ 

**  The  dttij  of  intellect  is  to  join  in  the  government  of  mankind — 
bj  religion,  Uteratnre,  art :  all  who  are  thus  gOveminp^  are  priests 
or  artists^    These  are  not  of  sooiety :  and  social  position  is  unne* 
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cessary  to  them.  The  ^eat  minds  that  fouuded  our  church,  gave 
us  the  government  of  the  world  by  isolating  us  from  the  world. 
The  J  forbade  us  marriage :  they  sentenced  us  to  a  monUity  and  a 
system  ;  not  that  which  we  preach  to  the  world.  Tou  cannot  be  a 
priest,  in  my  sense.  Do  not — you  who,  still  young,  have  got  that 
London  cynicism  of  old  men — surmise  an  hypocrisy.  I  teU  you, 
Brandt,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  mysteries  with  which  I  wield 
the  superstitions  of  my  people.  It  is  enough  that  the  Church  is  ne- 
cessary to  humanity,  such  as  it  now  is  :  and  I  am  of  the  Church, 
heart  and  intellect,  her  faithful  son.  But  you  are  fitter  for  another 
priesthood— journalism  and  politics*  I  know  you,  and  have  com- 
pared you  with  other  men.  Where  is  that  energy  that  made  you 
the  scholar  ?  Recall  it ;  and  you  will  be  a  great  man>  in  the  great 
sense:  you  will  be  one  of  the  class  that  governs." 

*'  Father,  intellect  does  not  obtain  success  even  in  priesthoods.  It 
is  character.  It  is  the  men  who  impress  themselves  on  other 
men.     I  am  asked  to  dinner  ;  but  I  don't  get  on." 

<'  Character  is  conduct — caution.  Burleigh  was  probably  a  na- 
turally reserved  man :  but  it  is  not  difficult  m  a  man  of  sense  to  be 
patient." 

*'  You  do  not  say  that  character  consists  in  holding  vour  tongue  ?*' 

**  A  good  deal.  Character  is  reliableness :  convincmg  other  men 
that  you  can  be  trusted.  I  should  put  it  differently  to  an  older 
man  :  to  a  man  of  your  age  I  sav — caution." 

*'  Yes-— age  !  Here  are  you,  fifty  or  so,  with  all  your  wisdom  and 
goodness,  eloquence  in  the  pulpit, — why  are  you  only  now  a  bishop  ?" 

"  Rome  has  its  intrigues.  There  is  a  freemasonry  in  age.  It  is 
old  men  who  decide  your  fate,  and  they  do  not  comprehend  you — 
are  not  certain  that  you  comprehend  them,  if  you  are  much  different 
from  themselves  in  age.  But  youth,  now  and  then,  has  its  chances." 

Supposing  this  to  be  a  (rue  portrait  of  any  Catholic  Bi^op ; 
supposing  any  Catholic  Bishop  could  be  such  a  supernatural 
concentrated  essence  of  donkejs  as  to  talk  thus^  even  in 
"  laxity  of  talk/'  to  a  young,  blaz4  scoffing,  sneering  philoso- 
phist  such  as  Bellars,  and  supposing  that  every  Prieat  and 
Bishop,  Parson  and  Archbishop,  with  all  the  Deans,  and  every 
Bural  Dean,  had  all  agreed  to  carry  out  HmmeU's  system  of 
philosophic  humbug,  a  humbug  which  has  ruled  the  world  for 
ages,  and  which  will  rule  it  as  long  as  the  world  exists,  would 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Whitty*s  opinions  make  the  world 
happier  or  better  ?  Scoffing  at,  and  sneering  against,  the  old 
recorded  faiths,  or,  as  Bellars  and  EmmeU  would  call  them, 
superstitions,  of  the  world  never  yet  did  good,  and  never  can 
do  good.  A  true  philosopher  would  try  to  turn  the  supersti- 
tion to  his  own  account,  a  believer  would  turn  it  to  the  source 
whence  shone  his  own  belief.  When  Voltaire,  dying,  said 
that  God  would  forgive  him  because  forgiveness  was  God's 
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trade,  he  spoke  like  a  drunken  Chartist  cobbler,  and  had  no 
possible  nsefal  end  in  view.  When  Mr  Whitty  make«  Bellan 
and  Emviett  talk  rationalism  he  has  no  useful  object  in  view  ; 
he  cannot  hope  to  drive  the  Catholic  Bishops  into  the  Priests' 
Protection  &>ciety,  or  to  write  Paddy  into  reading  The  Sea- 
doner,  at  to  the  adoption  of  that  pleasant  passport  to  damnation, 
Mormonism. 

We  do  not,  as  we  have  already  stated,  intend  to  charge 
Mr.  Whitty  with  holding  the  sentiments  developed  in  his  book ; 
hot  we  do  chai^  him  wivh  havme  written  that  which  should 
never  have  appeared.  The  struggle  to  do  right  is  hard  enough, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  greasing  the  rapid  wheels  of  I)o 
Wrong,  We  have  frequently  heard  Victor  Hugo  reprehended 
for  bis  sketch  of  Claude  Frollo^  in  The  Hunchback,  yet  Claude 
struggles  because  he  believes  in  something,  and  he  falls  at  last, 
it  is  true,  but  he  falls  crushed  and  self-hating.  Bellars  and 
the  other  Bohemians  fall,  but  they  never  trouble  themselves 
about  it,  for  they  believe  in  nothing  but  self,  and  are,  perhaps, 
Uke  the  French  infidel  who  wished  that  lie  had  been  born  a 
Catholic  that  he  might  have  the  new  pleasure  of  a  new  sin  by 
eating  meat  on  Fridays.  Poor  Claude  Frollo,  with  his  terrible 
wall  of  inscriptions,  and  his 

ana'tkh. 

Af«yvi/«.  Av«y»o^«yiV 

is  very  unlike  our  Friends  of  Bohemia,  who  float  away  upon 
the  tide  of  life.  Pleasure  at  the  prow,  and  FoUj  at  the  helm, 
Pweion  for  skipper  and  Vice  for  super-cargo,  with,  for  motto, 
no  awful  monosyllables  from  a  dead  language,  but  the  living, 
swaggering 

Vive  L'Amoue,  Cioabbs  et  Coniac. 

LiBIAMO. 

We  do  not  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Whitty's 
politics  :  he  believes  every  body  to  be  wrong ;  his  perpetual 
Whatever  is  is  Wrong  prevents  his  seeing  any  good  in  any  party, 
and  he  writes  of  statesmen,  or,  if  you  will,  statesboys,  as  we 
might  suppose  the  London  Correspondent  oiThe  Liverpool  Albion 
to  express  himself  after  a  night  of  dissipation,  and  very  much 
in  want  of  a  strong  blue  pill. 

doming  for  the  present  from  criticizing  Mr.  Whitty's  book, 
let  us  do  that  which  is  much  more  agreeable,  namely,  the  pre- 
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sentation  of  some  of  his  woiwJerfully  able  and  accorate  sketches 
of  men  and  things.  We  are  the  show-man,  and  first,  reader, 
you  have  what  we  call 

London  Gabs  and  London  Nights. 

What  a  resource  is  a  cab  I     But  what  an  ii^iired  race  are  the 
cabmen!     The  j  are  the  sailors  of  great  cities : — sailort  in  the  ma* 
formity  of  their  reckless  attire,  and  their  countenances  reddened  and 
hardened  bj  weather  exposure,  and  in  the  peculiar  slangwith which, 
using  professional  terms,  they  speak  of  all  mundane  affiurs.^   They 
are  sailors  in  their  republican  contempt  for  worldly  dignities  and 
dignitaries.     As  sailors  have  deep  contempt  for  all  who  do  not  un- 
derstand sbipSf  cabmen  despise  any  intellect  unconcerned  witii  horses. 
They  are  sailors  in  their  intense  acuteness  and  decided  inclination  to 
swindle.     Yet     sailors — dirty,    improvident,    dishonest— have    a 
poetical  position  among  men  ;  and,   except  among  shipowners  and 
captains,  Jack  has  the  merit  of  a  jolly  aog,  innocent  as  a  puppy, 
prettily  playful.    Jarvey  has  no  nevelists,  and  no  Dibdins  ;  fotr  the 
street  is  not  the  sea,  and  we  miss  the  sixpences  extorted  from  our- 
selves.    When  we  sit  in  the  cab,  and  Iook  at  the  statue-like  heap  of 
old  clothes  on  the  box,  steering  us  through  the  traffic  of  London, 
we  feel  towards  him  as  if  he  were  the  ineyitable  foe— as  Cape  settlers 
regard  a  Kaffir — as  Christians  once  regarded  the  Jew.     His  a^ 
fecting  devotion  to  his  horse,  whom  he  drives  slowly  in  coDvictionof 
the  risks  of  a  rapider  pace,  meets  with  no  sympathy  from  us :  we 
consider  the  quadruped  as  in  league  with  his  conductor. 

It  must  be  a  painful  trial  to  the  Christian  heart  of  a  Prolocutor, 
or  other  circumlocutory  divine,  as  he  drives  from  Convocation  to  the 
Railway  station  in  tbe  cab.  Hqw  he  nerves  his  manliness  and  his 
dignity  for  the  decided  encounter  with  the  cabman  at  the  end  of  tbe 
journey ! ,  For  he  knows  the  cabman,  reflecting  as  he  goes,  is  sr- 
ranging  tbe  orercharge  ;  and  his  reverence  cannot  love  tnat  cabman 
as  he  loves  his  bishop,  his  wife,  and  his  other  neighbours*  The  fe- 
male sex  must  endure  bewildered  emotions  in  their  transactions  with 
the  cabman.  The  cabman  in  this  respect  is  liko  the  Eastern  eonudi: 
he  has  no  feeling  for,  no  pity  for,  weak  woman.  He  may  be  a  good- 
looking,  brisk,  broad-shouldered,  young  cabman  ;  but  did  any  lady 
ever  stop  to  gaze  as  he  chaffed  and  whipped  his  way  along  the 
Strand  ?  The  Jolly  Young  Waterman  of  History  naturally  took  to 
the  cab  business  when  the  river  was  given  up  to  the  steamboats ;  but 
no  account  is  given  that  he  ran  away  with  any  rich  citixenls  daughter 
towards  the  close  of  his  career. 

Yet,  what  a  resource  is  the  cab  !  «  Cab,  sir  ?'* — it  sounds,  that 
hail,  as  if  the  Good  Samaritan  was  at  your  service  for  sixpence  a 
mile.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  is  much  better  to  organize  Good  Sa- 
maritanism  so  that  it  shall  pay. 

When  a  gentleman  who  has  assisted  in  suppressinff  Sunday  music 
in  the  Parks,  retires  to  his  couch  on  a  Saturoay  nig^t,  it  is,  let  us 
hope  and  pray,  with  a  general  notion  that  the  Sabbath  commences  at 
about  tbe  hour  at  wbich  he  will  be  looking  for  his  break£&st  next 
morning.     Consequently^  what  to  him  are  the  Sabbath  desecrations 
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that  set  in  at  12.1  midnight?    The  law  and  the  police  have  closed 
thepuhlic-houses  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  is  satisfied. 

Yet  a  Sunday  morning  in  London  is  a  sad  afbh* !  As  the  light  of 
God*s  day  brbaksj^  what  sights  are  in  the  streets  !  Like  the  houses^ 
which  stand  out  in  the  air — free  for  some  hours  fVom  smoke,  clear> 
well-defined— Sin  at  these  times  is  acutely  visible — sharply  raggedy 
distinctly  loathsome: — well-settled  sediment  of  a  great  capital— 
kissed  by  the  sun  like  carrion.  There  the  sinister  daughter  of  Joy 
reels  from  coffee-house  to  cab :  brilTtant,  as  other  beauties  clothes 
under  gas;  but  now  bruised  about  the  gau(^  bonnet,  unkempt  about 
the  robe,  tainted  about  the  face.  Don't  shrmk  fronrher  !  She  is  a 
Prieetess :  a  Vestal  that  came  out  to  watch  the  gas :  a  servant  of  the 
state,  according  to  statesmen  over  their  wine.  And,  miss,  when  you 
go  to  Rome,  go  into  a  certain  gallery,  where  you  will  see  a  piece  of 
scttlpture  representing  Venus  trampling  upon  Cupid — you  can  use- 
fully philosophise  on  that.  The  reveller  who  guards  her,  or  jeers 
her — and,  rather  than  not  any  notice,  would  she  have  insult :  such 
is  the  strange  cravhtg  of  the  class — is  battered,  too  ;  glassy,  about 
the  ere,  that  in  the  mroming  is  to  meet  that  of  mother  and  sister  ; 
jaded  fn  attire,  worn  out  in  walk — a  disastrous  spectacle  for  the 
ceQtre  of  the  unirerse  to  flame  upon. 

What  a  row  is  here,  after  greasy  debauch !  Blood— blood  dis- 
tilled with  gin — is  drawn :  a  cry,  **  To  the  Hospital  I"  But  one  cab 
on  the  rank :  the  horse  asleep  with  head  askant,  dreaming  of  when 
a  lady  rode  him,  when  a  A*2^ant  stable  held  him,  when  pastures  soft 
ta  the  feet  and  sweet  to  the  nose  were  caressed  by  his  whitom  white 
teeth.  Where  is  cabman  ?  Asleep,  inside  ;  wrapped  in  all  the  vo- 
luptuous uncleanliness  of  that  many-capcrd  coat,  which,  Kke  an 
oyster's  sheff,  haply  bhows  the  cabman's  years.  •*  Cab,  sir  ?  yessir  ;•* 
— How  glad  is  the  gentleman  who  wears  a  shirt  perfumed  as  he 
went  into  the  opera  box — now,  alas !  again  otherwise  perfumed— to 
g^t  Into  the  tent  pitched  on  wheels,  to  place  his  curled  locks  in  the 
comer,  warmed  by  the  occiput  of  uncombed  Cabby,  to  sleep  till  he 
is  landed  at  the  door  of  his  father's  mansion,  or  his  own  retreat  in 
solemn  and  suggestire  chambers  I  Blessed  arrival — he  is  fViendly 
with  Cabby  !  In  all  the  meaning  of  the  maudlin,  he  gives  a  handful 
of  silver,  and,  as  Cabby  steadies  him  up-stairs,  where  goes  his 
watch  ?  Cabby  drives  fiwt  by  the  policeman,  on  his  way  to  th^ 
stables  ;  for  the  policeman,  solitary  pacing  in  the  now  empty  streets, 
as  a  young  knight  watching  his  armour,  wouM  hare  conversation : 
at  these  hours  there  being  a  truce  between  the  antagonists.  The 
policeman  eazes  long  down  the  street  after  the  hurried  cab,  won- 
dering woirfd  it  be  worth  his  while  to  run  after  it,  and  make  a  charge ; 
and  behind  policeman  creeps  out,  at  a  favourable  moment,  the  re- 
leased lover  from  that  respectable-looking  house. 

And,  the  while,  bi&hops  snore  and  statesmen  sleep  ;  and  we  all  pay 
our  taxes.  And  the  cats  slink  home  through  the  areas ;  and  the 
birds  reappear  fVom  impossible  roosting- pi  aces,  and  begin  to  sing. 
The  Lora  has  given' us  another  day  ;  and  His  providence  is  upon 
us.     Lo  !  already — **  Milk  !'*     Let  us  arise  and  shave. 

Next  w.*  have-^ 
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London  Exteriors, 

**Dojou  S6«  this  stout  gentleman  coming  along?  That's  Bfr. 
Jaceticky  the  renowned  parliamentary  agent.  He  buys  and  sells 
England  for  the  Whigs.  He  would  not  do  it  for  the  Tories  :  he's 
a  partj  man.  When  you  want  to  get  into  parliament  on  liberal  prin- 
ciples, vou  go  to  Jacetick,  and  he  says — *  It  will  cost  you  XSOOO.^ 
And  you  give  him  a  cheque ;  and  he  lands  you,  if  he  can  (and  he 
generally  does  what  he  imdertakes),  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  eager  to  take  the  oaths,  but  frightfully  anxious  to  ^ 
to  a  seat.  He's  the  broker  of  our  national  disoprace^of  our  English 
decadence.  He  ought  to  be  a  villain  ?  Well,  he  isn't.  He  says,  on 
all  occasions,  that  it's  a  shameful  system,  and  that  he's  sick  of  it»  and 
that  he  wishes  it  done  away  with.  What  would  you  have  ?  It's  his 
business  to  return  members,  and  be  does  return  members,  as  *  in- 
structed,' and  by  the  well  understood  means  of  the  day  '  He's  sn 
honest  man.  He  would  scorn  to  go  into  the  House  of  Commons 
himself:  he  IcnotM  it.  Catch  it  ever  attacking  him,  in  its  most  fran- 
tic purity.periods :  he's  got  half  of  it  in  his  pocket,  and  knows  a  va- 
riety of  thmgs  about  the  other  half.  He's  for  the  ballot.'  Why,  do 
you  think  ?  The  Christian  says,  '  Deliver  us  from  temptation.'  The 
profounder  parliamentary  agent  says — '  Bender  sin  profitless,'  His 
theory  is,  that  you  wouldn't  give  a  bribe  to  a  man  if  you  were 
not  sure  to  know  in  the  end  which  way  he  voted,  A  low  view  of 
England,  isn't  it  ?  Yet  he  does  not  look  sad—walks  proudly.  See» 
the  beggar  has  attacked  him :  a  beggar  cai^  he  never  stand ;  ne  looks 
about  for  the  policeman,  and  will  report  the  policeman  to  Bayard— 
1  mean  Commissioner  Mayne." 

*<  Who  are  those  over-jewelled  men,  driven  so  dangwously  past  in 
that  Hansom  cab  ?  '* 

"  Socrates  and  Alcibiades— -two  ^eat  Greeks  in  the  city.  They 
have  promised  the  cabman  five  shilhngs  extra  to  catch  a  train :  they 
are  off  to  Constantinople  on  some  great  speculation  by  the  Dover 
mail.  English  merchants  would  have  taken  a  cab  in  time,  and  been 
at  the  station  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon.  But  five  shillings  extra 
represents  the  system  by  which  the  Greeks  are  beating  the  British  in 
every  trade.  The  five  shillings  does  not  fall  on  individual  shoulders ; 
it  is  charged  to  a  great  Greek  guild,  numbering  more  members  than 
Athens  had  citizens,aad  spread  over  Europe  and  reconquering  the  whole 
of  the  Mediterranean  trade,  certainly.  Their  secret  is  organization. 
The  competitive  Briton,  sticking  to  his  small  individuality,  and  with 
his  old-world  faith  in  '  connections,'  wonders  why  Plato,  a  Greek 
corn-merchant  on  the  same  office  floor,  can  drive  a  mistress  in  a 
splendid  mail  phaeton.  They  work  together,  the  Greeks.  They 
live  together,  too,  in  LondoD.  And  they  are  all  sensualists  :  thev  aU 
spend  the  money  they  make — and  they  spend  it  in  splendid  vices. 
They  beat  the  wealthiest  of  our  aristocracy  out  of  the  field  amonff  the 
sellers  of  crack  wines,  crack  horses,  crack  */emmes  entretenues,'  They 
are  '  queer  fellows'  even  in  trade ;  which  only  half  our  traders  are  ; 
but,  as  a  guild,  they  are,  like  our  corporations,  without  conscience 
as  individuals.  Living  in  a  foreign  capital,  where  the  public  opinion 
is  not  their  public  opinion,  and  envied,  hated,  and  denounced,  because 
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of  their  opinions  in  favour  of  the  Russian  emperor's  policy*  ^^®7  ^^ 
not  scruple  to  traffic  in  us^  and  exceed  us,  and  humiliate  us.  They 
tried  to  prevent  the  war.  But,  as  they  couldn't,  they  have  made 
more  money  out  of  it  than  our  traders  have.  They  supplied  the 
army  they  wished  to  see  conquered.  Socrates  can't  read,  and  AU 
cibiades  is  very  ugl^.  But  Socrates  is  unmarried,  and  gets  good  in- 
vitations ;  and  Alcibrades  is  famous  for  his  cigars,  having  bought 
up  one  whole  year's  famous  growth  of  Cabanas.  Aspasia  smokes 
them  at  his  rooms." 

**  Who's  that  tall  pale  man  the  dirty  little  man  is  talking  to  ?  " 
«•  That's  Blemish,  the  great  railway  personage.  The  little  dirty 
man  is  a  lawyer's  clerk,  who  has  just  served  some  notice  of  action  on 
him.  Sin^Iar  career.  Blemish's  !  When  those  glorious  fkcts,  rail- 
wav8 — which  advance  civilization,  annihilate  time,  and  so  on,  and 
which  are  now  all  rotten  concerns,  a  dead  loss  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
original  proprietors  ;  which  have  created  in  London  a  district  of  vil. 
lany — the  railway  engineers'  district  in  Westminster — more  really 
foul  than  Alsatia  ever  was  ;  which  have  proved  that,  apart  from  his 
geographical  position  and  faculty  as  a  sailor,  the  Briton  really  is  ra- 
ther a  simpleton,  incapable  of  practicality — when  railways  first  came 
up.  Blemish  bought  a  bog  on  a  coa.^t.  Fact  I  Havinff  bought  the 
bog,  he  advertised  that  the  water  constituted  a  natural  raoility  for  the 
construction  of  docks,  and  that  docks,  and  railways  to  the  docks,  ad* 
vanced  civilization.  It  was  a  hit.  Blemish  became  chairman  of  the 
railway,  and  sold  himself  his  own  land ;  chairman  of  the  docks,  and 
sold  himself  his  own  swamps,  and  was  rich.  His  character  suffered, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  going  into  new  speculations  ;  and  he's  in 
everythinff.  They  are  beginning  to  look  shy  at  his  bills ;  but  he'll  turn 
up  all  rignt.     My  belief  is  that  he  has  buried  his  treasure,  and,  if  he 

?oes  through  Basinghall  Street,  will  buy  a  province  in  America  or 
•urkey. 

**  Blemish  only  cares  about  material  pleasures.  He's  an  M-P.,  and 
they  cut  him  rather  about  the  House — he  has  done  such  odd  things. 
He  doesn'tcare.  He  lounges,  with  his  hands  in  bis  pockets,  about 
the  lobbies,  and  winks  at  you,  and  dines  with  Socrates,  and  is  a  tho- 
roughly happy  man.  I  have  met  him.  I  never  met  an  abler  man — ' 
pure,  genuine,  masterly  brsun.  Though  very  unscrupulous,  he  is  very 
generous.  He  would  lie  awake  of  a  night  to  '  do '  you  out  of  a  ten- 
pound  note,  and  he  would  lend  you  .£500  to-morrow.  At  his  own 
parties — a  great  house  in  Langham  Place,  where  there  are  no  men- 
servants,  but  flocks  of  pretty  female  servants,  in  ribboned  little  French 
caps he  gives  you  wine  that  cost  ten  pounds  a  dozen  ;  and  he  per- 
spires with  agony  of  apprehension  when  playing  whist  at  a  pound  a 
point.  His  only  weakness  is  for  marrying  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
iwd  he  has  over  and  over  again  instructea  his  solicitor  to  look  out  for 
one :  age  no  disqualification." 

«'  Who's  that  ?     A  bishop,  surely." 

**  The  Bishop  of  Bay.     He  rises  at  ^we  every  morning,  and  is 
never  in  bed  before  midnight,  and  will  go  into  no  society.     What  do 
vou  think  his  occupation  is  ?     Getting   subscriptions — every  bishop 
I  a  natural  tendency  to  get  subscriptions — for  a  Juvenile  Beforma- 
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tory.  Arrange  about  the  youne  pickpocketSi  and  all  will  be  right 
with  bis  country,  and  after  all  tnese  centuries  the  Eedeemer  will  get 
attended  to  on  the  earth.  But  he  won't  stick  long  to  that :  he  has 
a  new  philanthropy  every  year.  His  last  was  to  collect  ticket-of-leafe 
men,  and  marry  them  to  widows  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  enugrate 
them  to  Australia — hoping  that  the  counteracting  influence,  you  un- 
derstand, would  induce  the  colony  to  receive  them.  He  regrets  the 
divisions  in  his  church ;  but  does  not  conceal  his  opinions^  that  if  no- 
body made  a  row  about  a  schism  when  it  occurs,  the  schism  would  soon 
be  forgotten.  He  is  not  popular  with  his  clergy  ;  but  you  bishop 
can't  expect  that  They  say  he  knows  nothing  of  Greek,  and  be 
savs  it  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  know  the  statistics  of  the  Bir* 
mingham  jail. 

*•  Look  at  that  humiliated  object,  crawling  along  with  his  bent 
back,  showing  the  bones  protruding  so  as  to  endanger  the  skin  and 
the  cotton  shirt.  That's  a  Chinaman,  you  see  by  tne  Tartar  face  ; 
picking  up  a  penny  a  day  Arom  Strand  passengers  who  knew  htm  in 
his  heyday ;  tot  he's  had  a  heyday,  and  was  a  hero  of  thje  Straad. 
He  came  over  in  the  junk  that  used  to  be  such  a  sight  in  the  Thames, 
and  when  the  junk  was  a  novelty  and  paid,  the  Chinese  crew  lived 
in  fine  style.  Thia  was  the  comic  man^  and  was  quite  a  lion  of  the 
day  with  the  cabmen  and  women.  But  the  junk  has  broken  up  and 
is  gone  ;  and  you  see  John  Chinaman^  who  formerly  had  plentj  of 
money,  and  spent  it  ft*eely,  and  was  barbered  daily  tor  twopence  into 
ahininess,  and  dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  Muichester  and  was 
happy,  has  sunk  in  the  world.  That's  the  usual  fate  of  the  man 
about  town :  after  a  year  or  two,  you'll  find  thein  all  yerj  much  in 
the  condition  of  John  Chinaman.  There  ought  to  be  a  society  for 
decayed  men  about  town." 
"  Who's  that? - 
'*  A  judge.    Doesn't  he  seem  complacent?    He  is  famous  for  \m» 

}>roper  adventures*  and  all  improper  stories  raised  in  London  ai« 
nvariably  connected  with  his  name.  But  it  is  edifying  to  hear  him 
sentence  a  prisoner  to  death.  I  told  him  so  once  when  I  met  him  at 
dinner,  and  he  said — '  Ah  !  touched  the  chords  of  vour  heart,  did 
it  ?'  A  pleasant  man.  The  spring  assizes  have  told  a  dreadful  tale 
of  the  depravity,  the  crime,  the  moral  squaJor,  of  our  British  po- 
pulation. But  he  has  quite  recovered  it,  you  see,  and  has  been  jest- 
ing this  mbrning,  as  usual,  on  the  bench  at  Westminster :  of  course, 
he^s  very  sorry  ;  but  he  takes  the  world  as  he  finds  it.  Why  should 
not  there  be  belts  on  the  black  cap— out  of  court  ? 

<*  There's  the  Duke  of  Beadleland.  He  lives  in  No.  1,  Decencies 
Terrace.  An  upright,  admirable  man,  who  always  wins  the  cattle 
club  prizes.  He  has  been  raising  his  rents  lately,  in  consequence  of 
the  extravagant  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Bumble,  his  eldest  son,  and 
many  a  hearth  on  his  broad  estates  has.  been  made  sad  this  year.  But 
evidently  now  he  has  had  a  most  satisfactory  interview  with  Mr. 
Coutts,  and  the  Duchess  is  bringing  out  two  daughters,  the  fair 
Ladies  Laces,  this  next  season.  See,  he  gives  that  beggar  a  copper* 
and  rubs  the  fingers  of  his  glove  together,  shaking  away  the  momen- 
tary touch  of  the  mendicant. 
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«  Hera'aa  maB !  TM'»  Sbyleok,  the  theatrical  inaB,  who  U  a 
biesBing  to  London.  The j  say  he  is  worth  £  \  OO^OOO^-^tnd  vet  when 
I  west,  ten  jeara  agOi  to  see  a  imnd  in  Oorsitor-street,  8hjloek  was 
a  bailiff.  I  dare  not  gtre  you  an  idea  of  what  Shylock  has  gone 
through.  Aspaua  sajFS  she  used  to  know  htm  as  <  ao  a^t.'  He  kept 
*  Nigbt-houses.'  He  was  tiie  firofMrietor  of  that  Juridical  Burlesque 
_the  *  Wehmgericht*'  He  was  the  Longmans  of  unsightly  litera- 
ture in  DiaholuS'noetev  Bow.  What  wasn^  he  I  Any  thing  to  turn 
a  penBy-..the  dirtier  the  hotter :  it  weighed  more*  He  now  jMrdvides 
elegant  entertainments  for  London  ;  lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  is 
parttal  to  ransioal  glasses,  and  has  Wilh^mina  Skeg^  as  a  bkxMner 
ID  the  bar  of  a  Strand  tavern.  He  sayathat,  if  the  hishops  wotdd  put 
it  in  his  hands,  he'd  make  religion  '  the  popular  go/  and  fill  the 
churches,  and  bring  'em  down,  sir.  So  he  would.  He  offered  die 
Censor  of  Plays  (a  Marquis  1)  a  £50  note,  and  to  put  him  on  the  free 
list,  to  be  allowed  to  bring  out  a  pli^  of  Dumas  Fils.  He  wants  to 
know  why  he  isn't  allowed  to  play  Mrs.  Behn's  dramas.  <  What  we 
wants,  shir,  he  says,  *  is  raal  life.' 

"  There's  Mr.  Urowner,  a  Teritable  London  man,  as  well  known 
and  as  much  part  of  the  metropolis  as  Temple  Bar,  a  famous  man  in 
London,  and  outside  London  unknown.  For  we  hare  our  parish  he- 
roes, just  as  Little  Peddlington  has.  Orowner  has  lately  got  up  a 
OomDaission  of  Chemists,  and  has  proved  that  all  our  tradesmen  adul- 
terate all  their  goods.  That  ought  to  suggest  a  revolution,  ought  it 
not  ?  But  it  hasn't  made  much  sensation  ;  and  Crowner  hasn't  been 
assaulted  or  poisoned.  The  fact  is,  we  expect  to  be  swindled  in  Eng- 
land. Our  constitution,  in  which  nothing  is  what  it  says  it  is,  pre- 
pares us  Ibr  that.  We  ^o  not  like  what  Shylock  calls  '  the  raal 
thin^.'  A  House  of  Commons  realW  repieeenting  the  people,,  and  a 
soTereign  really  having  power,  would  disgust  us.  WJien  we  ask  for 
coffee,  it  is  understood  that  we  mean  *  with  a  little  chicory.'  When 
we  say  a  Briton  never  shall  be  slave,  we  mean  that  he  shall  never  be 
turned  black — that  is  all.  It  is  a  cant  against  the  poor  tradesman. 
The  British  tradesman,  like  the  rest  of  us,  sets  to  work  in  the  spirit 
of  the  British  Constitution.  Ali  Baba,  in  Britain,  takes  for  granted, 
when  he  goee  to  market,  that  there  is  a  great  proportion  of  thief  in 
each  jar. 

'^Adulteration  is  self-defence.  Sham  begins  and  sham  ends.  The 
sham  sovereign  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  hav^,  no  power,  goes  with 
sham  beef-eaters  and  sham  yeomen  to  open  with  a  sham  speech  a  sham 
parliament ,  a  sham  sword-bearer  on  one  side  of  her,  and  a  Lord 
Chancellor  with  sham  hair  on  his  head  on  the  other.  Peers  there 
have  a  sham  costume  on  ;  and  some  of  the  Peeresses  have  sham  hips, 
sham  heels,  sham  cheeks.  They  come  and  go,  all  there,  in  carriages 
emblazoned  with  sham  animals,  couchant  and  rampant  over  mottoes 
that  are  shams,  and  that  nobody  acts  up  to.  The  Lord  Mayors  show, 
and  his  men  in  armour,  and  his  barge,  and  his  Temple  Bar  ke^s,  are 
shams :  and  he's  a  sham,  for  he  pretends  to  be  a  result  of  civil  and 
religious  Hberty ;  while  the  real  truth  is,  not  that  the  Jews  have  got 
up  to  be  Lord  Mayors,  but  that  the  Lord  Mayoralty,  whom  scarcely 
any  citizen  will  take,  has  gone  down  to  the  Jews.*    Our  Cathedrals 

•  this  was  written  in  reference  to  the  excellent  Mayoralty  of  Mr.  Sa- 
lomons. 
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are  shams :  we  can't  get  into  them  without  paying,  and  we  wouldn't 
go  into  them  if  they  were  costless.  Our  be>pewed  churches  of  the 
creed  of  human  equality  are  shams ;  our  be-epitaphed  churchyards  are 
shams.  Our  church  bells  are  shams  ;  the  neienbourhood  uses  them 
as  dinner  bells  and  luncheon  bells.  And  nobody  is  ashamed  of  sham. 
Look  into  the  window  of  that  female  garment  warehouse.  Look  at 
the  ostentatious  display  of '  silk  hose  *  that  are  cotton  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  instep ;  at  the  bustles,  and  the  crinolines^  and  the 
frizzes  to  swell  the  hair  out  AH  we  Bachelors  get  to  women's  toilet 
tables  when  we  choose,  by  looking  in  at  these  windows.  I've  stood  by 
the  hour  at  this  shop-door  to  watch  women  entering  to  purchase 
shams  ;  and  I  never  saw  one  lady  blush  yet.*' 

Next,  reader,  you  have 

Park  Lane,  Low  Dresses,  and  the  Faith  op  Bohemia. 

Mr.  John  Wortlet  lived  in  a  sparkling  house  in  Park  Lane. 

That  airy  street  of  closely  wedged  whims,  in  which  conventionality 
seeks  to  individualize  itself,  and  where  the  genius  of  arohitecture 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  freaky  reaction,  after  building  its  uniform 
way  up  from  the  east.  Studying  Park  Lane  from  the  long  walk  in 
front  of  it — ^laid  out  as  a  torture  for  plebeian  pedestrians,  that  they 
may  be  near  the  tantalizing  rose,  to  get  the  voluptuous  perfume  of 
full-blown  fashion-^one  gets  out  of  that  most  terrible  atmosphere  of 
London — the  Trite.  The  houses  in  Park  Lane  are  houses  of  cards 
rather  than  of  bricks.  The  Englishman's  castle  generally  appears  a 
heavy  rated  donjon,  dreadfully  crammed  with  dark  back  parlours 
In  Park  Lane  you  cannot  conceive  any  thing  behind  that  light  paste> 
board  front  but  dainty  drawing-rooms,  gossamery  and  gilt  boudoirs, 
semi-transparent  statuettes,  crystal  lamps,  velvet  carpets,  porcelain 
baths,  with  crisp  beauties  lolling,  languishing,  lavatory.  Roast  beef 
of  Old  England  is  surely  never  in  these  cages^  can  the  singing-birds 
wear  flannel  petticoats  ? 

You  decline  to  admit  the  theory  that  the  male  sex  may  occupy 
these  feminine  mansions :  they  are  ladies*  houses.  A  father  of  a 
family  would  look  as  ridiculous  in  one  of  those  houses,  as  he  would 
in  a  crinoline,  or  playing  the  harp.  I  would  as  soon  see  a  beadle  as  a 
footman  there — those  flaming  vermin  of  luxury.  If  there  are  such 
things  going  on  there,  it  is  an  anomaly.  There  may  be  skeletons  in  the 
houses,  rattling  in  the  east  wind,  and  closets  to  hold  them  on  each 
floor.  Alra  cura  may  be  lolling  against  the  door  post,  to  mount 
after  the  brittle  beauty  when  she  comes  down  to  ride  her  mare  in  the 
park.  There  may  be  a  corporal's  guard  of  wolves  pacing  in  relief 
before  the  porch.  I  don't  choose  to  see.  What  would  the  drama 
do  without  the  "  aside  ?" 

When  Actseon  came  upon  a  party  of  ladies  with  low  dresses  on,  at 
a  water  party,  he  bhouted — **  What  beautiful  busts  I"  He  was  an  ig- 
norant young  fool.  Better  bred  in  towns,  he  would  have  leaned  over 
Diana  as  she  sang  Casta  Diva  at  the  piano,   and  pretended  to  see 
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nothing  bat  her  hair-bandeaux.  We  need  our  little  illusiont.  Does 
it  do  Mr.  Williams,  M.P.,  worthy  statistician  that  he  is,  any  harm* 
that  mj  wife  believes  ang^els  are  whispering  to  my  child  when 
the  little  thing  smiles  in  its  sleep  ?  I  like  to  ^lieve  in  Park  Lane  ; 
it  is  so  pretty,  so  bizarre,  so  genteely  ^othic.  I  daresay  Clark,  Fare- 
brother  and  Lye,  or  Asmodeus,  could  imdeceive  me.  I  daresay  the 
cook  could,  or  tbe  footman  :  granting  a  footman.  But  I  walk  up 
and  down ;  and  if  a  lady's  maid  were  to  brandish  that  sad  raaterial- 
iam.  Lady  fivangeline*s  flannel  petticoat,  from  the  second  pair  front, 
I  would  shut  my  eyes.  In  an  age  of  statistics  and  scepticism,  which 
always  go  together,  let  us  make  fast  our  faith  somewhere.  /  beliete 
in  Park  Lane.  I  belieye  the  houses  are  haunted  by  fairies,  with 
assumed  names  in  the  "  Court  Guide."  If  the  policeman  would  let 
me,  I'd  hire  a  Oerman  band  some  moonlight  night,  and  serenade 
them.  They  might  be  eating  lobster  salad,  or  concluding  their  pre- 
parations to  turn  into  bed :  what  then  —  who  thinks,  during  the 
raptures,  of  catching  a  cold  under  his  mistress's  lattice  ? 

£very  one  has  his  Park  Lane,  his  Dream-land,  beyond  the  bilb  of 
mortality  and  the  beat  of  Z,  99.  What  is  gained  by  disbelieving  in 
addresses  not  found  in  the  Post-office  Directory  ?  Don't  go  to  ana* 
tomical  museums.  Saccharissa,  skinned  like  the  martyr  lady,  would 
not  be  as  pretty :  but,  nevertheless,  go  and  purchase  nresents  for 
her  at  Atlanson's  or  Bimmel's.  Don't  repeat  too  often  that  we  must 
all  die :  her  lips  are  not  dust  at  present.  There's  a  glorious  land« 
scape  stretching  away  before  you  :  and  what  if  there  1^  snakes  in  the 

Sass  ?^-Btep  out  boldly.  The  sanitary  reformer  will  tell  Leander 
at  it  is  bad  for  health  to  sleep  with  Hero's  head  on  his  breast,  for 
that  they — ^however  they  bathe — breathe  poison,  and  are  killing  one 
another.  Don't  attend  to  him,  he's  not  poetic  ;  or,  like  Sam  Rogers, 
he's  partial  to  the  ile^h-brush,  and  not  fretting. 

I  aon't  see  that  the  world  is  much  wiser  or  much  happier  for  facts. 
I  think  the  Greek  shepherd,  singing  under  a  blue  sky  containing  to 
his  eyes  something  more  than  gas,  was  happier  and  more  reverent 
with  his  mythology,  than  our  Socinian  with  his  one  God.  1  don't 
object  to  steam-engines,  but  I  would  like  to  keep  the  superstitions, 
too.  I  don't  see  why  astronomy  and  astrology  cannot  be  alike  satel- 
lites of  truth. 

Analyze  the  water  of  the  Thames,  and,  instead  of  river  nymphs, 
you  would  find  feculent  molecules  ;  and  how  much  better  are  you 
off?  You  scorn  superstitions,  and  you  come  to  adulterations.  You 
reduce  every  thine  to  realities,  and  you  live  in  London  or  Manches- 
ter smoke.  Put  down  barbaric  pomp  by  all  means ;  the  Orders  of 
the  Gkurter  and  Bath,  iudges'  wigs,  beef-eaters,  javelin  men,  the  Lion 
and  the  Unicom,  heraldry,  the  Hani  soit,  the  Dieu  ei  tnon  Droit : 
but  if  barbarians  are  left  behind  ?  Don't  believe  that  God's  work, 
all  these  anguished  ages,  is  consummated  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  velvet  by  Spitalfields  weavers,  who  starve  the 
while.  The  electricity  was  not  given  merely  for  ordering  a  hurried 
supply  of  false  hair,  cut  from  Breton  girls'  beads  for  a  few  francs  the 
ckevHvre,  wanted  for  the  Queen's  state  ball  at  Bucking^ham  Palace. 
Professor  Jones  knows  more  than  Thales  did ;  but  I  still  can  credit 
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a  bturbariaii,  with  pupib  more  or  less  brought  up  as  savagdi^  thoagh 
neaily  olotbed.  And  white  the  Energetic  Anglo-Saxon  is  extirpating 
the  Kafl^,  I  will  ei\jot  my  fetish  in  Park  Lane. 

Faiths  tt*e  onfons.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bpirtoong  and  his  fiock,  who 
rerd  in  otimson  and  sulphur  panoramas  of  eternal  torments,  have 
eaten  of  the  same  onion,  and  the  congregation  do  not  object  to  the 
preadier's  sitaeoning.  The  Park  Lane  onion  has  its  piurtjr»  too.  It 
is  an  eschalot,  a  deUcate  onion,  fragrant  rather  than  mordant ;  it  Is 
not  a  string  of  ooarse  stinging  bulbs,  but  a  garland  of  refreshing  buds. 
Its  does  not  bring  tears  to  your  eyes,  but  water  to  your  lips.  It  is 
less  a  flarovr  ^an  a  $<mpfon. 

Next  We  have  a  Hampton  Courter, 
Mb8«  Mull. 

A  dreadfVil  old  woman  the  Honourable  Mrs,  Mull  *  toothless,  tot- 
tering to  etemity,  bdt  still  intensely  Selfish,  unsympathetic  and  with 
idl  her  staggering  soul  in  the  meal  that  she  now  chewed.    Drive  her 
back  fast,  badlT-literied  driver  of  the  genteel  fl^ :  assuredly  she  is 
of  no  use  outside  the  Pauper  Palace.     Her  gentility  is  so  frightfully 
eerfbeted,  that  humanitt  can  get  nothing  out  of  her.    But  don't  jolt 
her,  driver,  as  she  slumbers  uneasily  on  the  seat,  hard  to  her  flesh- 
kss  l*ge>^no,  and  don't  smoke ;  the  mhiffs  would  get  in  between  the 
orevioes  of  the  cluttering  glass  window,  and  titillate  her  into  actiyity 
that  would  inform  on  you  with  your  master,  dependent  On  ffentee 
connection.    Land  her  gingerly  at  the  Pauper  ralace ;  and  oh !  do- 
mestie  there,  take  care  of  her. '  Help  her  up  the  stairs  to  her  own 
cosy  cell.  Remove  her  Indian  shawl,  costly  covering  of  that  withered 
frame ;  take  off  her  front,  and  give  air  to  her  heated  scalp  ;  exchange 
those  easy  shoes  for  easier  slippers ;  let  her  rest  on  the  sofa ;  giye 
her  refreshing  Bohea ;  listen,  maid,  with  deference  to  her  cross  gossip 
and  garrulous  complaints ;  put  her  to  bed,  to  her  downy  bed,  in  ffood 
time ;  mix  her  negus  nicely ;  hush,  as  she  doses.  For,  surely,  God  has 
some  purpose  in  having  such  being9  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; — and  ten- 
derness to  the  inscrutable.    Mystically  perfimctory  perhaps  is  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  MuU. 

She  lived  a  pious  life,  according  to  the  Decalogue.  Well  off,  she 
repeated  the  eighth  commandment  with  unction.  The  seventh  she 
gave  out  with  a  clear  conscience — at  her  age,  with  safety.  She  was 
quite  satisfied  with  herself.  ^*  After  all,"  she  said,  '*  I  think  the  drive 
to  Brixton  did  me  eood ;  I  slept  well  after  it."  Besides,  she  had 
something  to  talk  about  to  the  other  genteel  pauper  old  ladies ;  and 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Mull  began  to  get  invitations  to  tea  parties. 

This  photograph  of  Mrs.  Mull  may  be  compared  with  the 
washed  out  water-color  sketch  of  Mrs.  Gotaan  which  Dickens 
has  inflicted  on  as  in  Little  Dorrit,  and  by  the  comparison 
the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  great  ability  of 
Mr.  Whitty.  Mrs.  Mull  is  life-like,  you  see  about  the  Court, 
and  you  never  forget  her ;  joxl  never  saw  Mrs.  Gmocmy  and 
you  never  saw  LiUle  Domt,  nor  the  Sea  Serpent,  nor  Old 
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DorrU,  nor  Tint  W^mderin^  Jtw,  nor  John  CAivery,  nor  a  Yahoo. 
Next  we  have. 

Tab  Roman  And  Tab  Beiton. 

"  These  English  are  a  great!people  J  What  a  people  they  ^ouU  be 
if  tbev  understood  the  art  of  government !" 

*»  Why,  they  are  great  colonisers." 

**  Tes :  that  they  understand  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
r*ce— to  iifecreaee  and  multiply.  Destiny  of  rabbits  :  missioB  of  oats ! 
They  cover  the  earth,  and  that  is  all.  Compare  them  to  the  Romans. 
The  English  have  been  in  India  one  hundred  years,  and,  if  they  dis- 
appeared  tcKmorfow,  thet  would  leave  few  traces  of  themselves.  The 
Bomaa  was  not  a  maa  wno  could  write  perhaps — who  never  thought 
ef  establiebing  eehools  to  teach  writing  ;  but  see  how  he  has  left  his 
iurk  on  the  earth  J  Ton  can  track  hhn  over  the  world  by  his  roads, 
ins  aqueduets,  fait  fbrums>  hto  bathe,  his  atnphitheatres.  When  I  was 
in  the  Ionian  Islands  t^  people  were  beseeching  Ward  to  build 
them  a^-^liffhthoiise !  In  Indna,  the  British  government  extracts 
taxes,  and  naports  Mafiche«ter.-i.^otfaing  more :  they  rule,  they  do 
not govem«^th«y  occupy,  they  do  not  conquer!  Here  at  home, 
what  a  sullen  people ;  mdoously  overtaxed,  unamused,  irreligious, 
intfaoot  inditicraal  or  «iational  high  aspiration  f  In  Ireland-^here 
heboid  the  sign  of  Bnglieh  genius  tot  government !  It  was  the 
Bngli^  fotetfted  slavery  of  the  blacks^ what  a  blunder !  It  was  the 
English  then  invented  emancipation  of  the  black»*— what  a  blunder !" 

**  But  the  fingli^  constitution." 

*'  They  are  a  rreat  nation  in  spite  of  it,  not  because  of  it*  What 
institutions !  The  Church  has  no  hold.  The  Court  of  Chancery  is 
a  cone.  The  Sovereign  a  domestic  model.  The  Peers  a  sham.  The 
House  of  Commons  a  club.    Pauperism  an  institution  !" 

Next  we  have. 

Ambition — ^With  Th«  Chill  On. 

Mrs  Tiffin  had  her  servant,  the  Hibernian  CE,  as  he  was  called 
(being  O'Hea),  lodged  in  a  cottage  not  far  off,  provided  with  a  sen. 
siUe  steed,  and  kept  con^tantlt  ^oing  between  the  convent  and  the 
not  very  distant  city  of  Turin,  bringing  to  the  disconsolate  widow, 
French,  Ckmnan,  and  English  novels,  as  well  as  old  standard  litera- 
ture of  all  sorts  ;  for  she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  as  the 
only  taste  she  could  gratifv  under  the  self-enforced  circumstances. 
B^des  the  Romaia,  and  the  plays,  and  the  classics  of  all  kinds — all 
of  which  were  carefully  concealed,  in  going  and  coming,  from  the 
fiercely  innocent  ignorant  abbess— there  came  bijoux,  bonbons,dresse«, 
laces,  and  the  necessities  of  the  superfluous  toilette :  and  what  with 
these  dissipations,  earnest  prayers,  excellent  meals,  and  penance, 
birds  and  the  beads,  a  flower-^arden  and  fasts,  the  piano  and  expia- 
tion, altogether — ^with  the  society  of  some  charming  nuns,  who  were 
idways  eager  to  be  told  the  stories  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  married 
life  of  the  story-teller— the  three  years  of  retreat  passed  with  greater 
rapidity  than  those  of  Diocletian,  Charles  the  Fifth,  Prince 
Meni<£ikoff,  and  other  famous  Potentates  looked  after  by  Dr. 
Doran* 
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Before  Thackeray  had  become  a  showman,  wanting  only  a 
piano  to  excel  Henry  Eassell  in  dodges,  and  before  he  had 
taken  to  deifying  Louis  Napoleon  and  raking  np  the  dead  slan- 
ders of  our  grea^  great  grandfathers  to  cast  dirt  on  the  memory 
of  the  Four  Gborges,  he  had  many  passages  in  his  fictions  worthy 
our  most  complete  admiration,  however  much  we  might  dissent 
from  their  tone  or  spirit.  But  briUiaht  and  telling  as  these  pas- 
sages were,  he  has  nothing  superior  to  the  following  which  we  call, 

Woman  Sben  Through  Bohemian  Glass. 

There  is  an  endless  mystery  between  the  sexes.  Tfaeyhaye,  in  their 
most  educated  state  at  least,  very  little  notion  of  one  uiother.  A 
woman  brings  forth  a  man-obild,  and  to  her  dying  day  never  under- 
stands, the  man.  I'he  man  who  has  most  knowledge  of  men  has  least 
knowledge  of  women :  to  unde;:stand  a  woman  needs  a  refined,  d^- 
cate,  inquisitive  turn,  that  masculinity  is  seldom  equal  to.  What 
ludicrous  women  the  poets  create  :  take  Milton*s  Eve,  for  instance ! 
What  absurd  men  have  been  sketched  on  paper  by  mincUaboanding 
women — take  Mrs.  Gore's  for  instance.  Let  philosophical  people 
mention  the  reason :  let  others  be 'content  with  the  fact. 

Men  believe  in  the  patience  of  women.  Compliment  the  aateal 
on  any  thing  else,  but  not  on  that— it  is  a  donkey's  qualitr :  were  it 
her  quality  we  should  not  dote  on  her.  Her  faihnes  are  those  of  the 
higher-bred  animal.  It  is  her  want  of  patience,  which  b  her  cbarm 
and  curse.  Bid  you  ever  notice  a  woman  driving  a  pair  of  ponies  ? 
It  is  very  pretty,  but  very  peculiar.  She  puts  the  teased  things  to 
their  topmost  speed.  She  is  always  whipping  their  dodging  flanks. 
She  is  always  clutching  the  galvanised  reins.  She  is  always  looking 
right  and  left,  twisting  and  tossing  her  fantastically-covered  head 
two  ways  at  once.  She  sees  the  mighty  'buses,  and  avoids  them  hun- 
dreds of  yards  before  they  come  up.  She  goes  ten  feet  too  much  on 
one  side  m  clearing  the  rushing  cab  or  whirling  chariot.  Agun, 
did  you  ever  see  a  woman  crossing  a  road  ?  What  patience— that  is 
to  say,  what  fright !  what  dashing  forward  and  diving  back ;  and 
when,  at  a  crisis,  she  scuds,  how  recklessly  high  does  she  disclose  the 
excited  hose  I  So  in  marriage.  Doubtless,  when  well-hamened, 
and  the  groaning  char-au-banc,  crunching  over  the  mud,  is  full  of 
children,  she  pulls  steadily,  the  scorched  collar  withaL  But  how  ahe 
skits,  and  scampers,  and  shies,  and  jumps  at  ftrst ! 

Therese  had  character,  not  thought :  she  did — she  didn't  think  s 
and  was  miserable.  Very  likely,  marriage  is  sometimes  chains  of 
flowers.  But  you  pluck  and  pull  at  the  garland  nervously,  and  it's 
soon  an  aflair  of  stalks ;  and  stalks  hurt  if  you  kick  against  them. 
But  the  regular  chains  are  worn  by  the  adept  convict  with  comfort. 
The  disaster  in  marriage  is,  that  the  sweet  delusions  of  the  coming 
happiness,  to  be  caught  and  fondled,  maintains  the  unsyllogistic  socU 
in  an  unphilosophicid  state.  In  the  condemned  cell,  where  afiairs 
are  realized,  prisoners  always  sleep  welL  And  yet  there  are  some  of 
our  statesmen  complacently  chattering  about  a  new  law  of  divorce. 
Bah  I     It  is  the  destiny  of  humanity  to  marry  and  regret  it ;    and 
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the  law  should  beware  the  caBualtiet  that  occur  to  those  who  step 
between  man  and  wife  in  the  assuaging  commotion  that  tempers 
domestic  bliss. 

Life  is  a  desert  Profound  thought !  Marriage  and  mirage  are 
the  same  thing,  differently  spelt.  But  does  it  do  the  caravan  any 
harm  to  believe  in  water?  When  you  are  thirsty,  the  next  best 
tWng  to  harhig  water,  is  to  beliete  that  you  are  going  to  have  it. 
Live  the  mirage  I    Live  Marriage  1 

But  it  is  a  washy  subject.  Next  to  Sinele  Life>  marriage  is  the 
most  ludicrous  and  the  most  insipid  of  all  lives. 

Once  detained  at  a  Rue  de  Bivoli  hotels  in  Paris— costly,  comfort- 
ably.bedded  Windsor-^I  was  reduced  to  a  daily  analysis  of  the  coffee- 
room. 

There  also  breakfasted  and  dined  there,  with  equal  regularity,  a 
young  couple — newly  married.  They  were  Americans.  He  was  of 
that  voung-planter*from- the- South  complexion,  which  you  see  often 
at  the  Trafalgar,  Qreenwich,  eating  whitebait,  and  paymg  for  it  out 
of  the  product  of  black  men  ;  a  low  forehead,  a  clasisic  nose,  shining 
olive  cheeks,  cocoa-nut  teeth,  and  round  Greek  chin.  She  was  a 
tiny  thing  of  flush  fifteen,  dive  and  ripe,  with  brown  glistening  rinff- 
lets^on  a  delicious  girly  head.  They  fed  there — the  hungry,  timid 
birds — because  they  dreaded,  no  doubt,  the  hum  and  stare  of  the 
cafSs.  This  coffee-room  was  solitary  of  all  but  myself;  and  1  hid 
myself  behind  one  of  those  large  yellow  reprint  novels  that  Paris 
appears  to  be  principally  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Me  they  never 
thought  of  ;  they  regarded  the  room  as  inhabited  by  themselves  and 
the  waiter.  The  waiter  was  a  stern  matter-of-fact  man,  rough  with 
these  tender,  cooing  Yankees,  to  whom  he  was  incessantly  pointing 
out  platSy  and  from  whom  he  was  always  taking  incoherent  orders 
ftiTOurable  to  the  establishment ;  and«  in  deference  to  his  middle-aged 
prejudices,  they  prattled  low,  whisperingly  as  the  south  wind,  over 
the  usual  thing.  How  beaming  they  were ;  what  dulcet  endearing 
breath ;  what  pretty  caresses  !  How  I  used  to  envy  that  man  !  I 
hated  him.  He  was  so  rich,  had  such  youth,  had  such  an  appetite, 
and  such  a  bride.  Human  felicity  at  last,  I  thought,  to  be  noted 
down.  I  would  rather  see  it  daily,  than  in  fact  breakfast  at  the 
*'  Cardinal,"  and  dine  at  the  «  Trois  Fr^res  ;**  and  I  ate  my  bifstek, 
abominable,  and  drank  my  St.  Jul  lien,  corked,  in  sympathetic  peace 
for  a  fortnight  in  that  coffee-room-^a  room,  but  for  them,  simply 
odorous  of  the  plentiful  and  palpable  British  breakfasts  of  the  morn- 
ing. At  last  we  bowed  to  one  another  ;  smiled ;  good-day ed.  Finally, 
one  evening  at  dinner  she  rose  and  left  the  room  without  him,  after 
a  prolonged  and  poetic  repast.  She  curtsied  prettily  in  a  flouncing, 
flattering  brown  dress,  that  seemed  a  continuation  of  the  veil  of  ring- 
lets, and  departed  like  a  vision.  The  youth,  the  Apollo,  brave  and 
bright,  carried  his  chair  over  to  me.     He  winked. 

"Eaten  too  much  to-day,  she  has,"  said  he  ;  **  and  now   I'd  like 
to  have  a  liquor  and  smoke  with  you,  friend.    Fd  like  darnedly  to  go 
and  see  an-ont-and-out  ^a2  in  Paris.     Shall  us?" 
On  that  day  I  reftolved  never  to  marry.     We  Are  too  gross  for 
28 
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the  ihBti'tution.    The  marriaged  that  are  madb  in  heaveto  are  fulfilled 
th^re. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  Qbpleasant  truth  ia  the  felloving 
about  marriage,  though  it  is, 

MaRRIAGA  SbBN  rBOM  A  BoHBMIAN  FoiNT  OF  ViSION. 
It  is  a  rery  common  things  an  tmhsj^j  mlurriage.  Ererybo^ 
knows  that,  and  jet  dverjbodj  imdrriea :  and  of  oourve  ererybo^u 
right ;  for  in  life  there  is  only  a  choice  of  nnhappinessesr^to  reniak 
sinele,  h  to  be  certainly  miserable,  ai  we  are  gregarious  animals ; 
to  live  in  sbandalous  nnion*!  is  to  fight  with  this  respectalHUtiM ;  W 
take  to  marriage,  is  to  try  a  chance  of  bliss — is  to  get  certain  bto 
for  a  month  or  two ;  which*  short  OS  the  period  is,  you  are  not  cer- 
tain of  out  of  marri^e:  so  everybody  marries,  and  the  ezpenmioe 
of  mankind  approves  of  marriage,  from  the  common-sense  pdnt  of 
view.  If  ladies  and  gehtlenien  marry  iu  a  passion,  insisting  ^at  tfafey 
were  born  for  one  another,  and  do  not  calculate  that,  in  a  year  or  S0| 
they  will  find  it  a  diill  business,  requiring  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
common-sense  pbint  of  vieW,  is  the  institution  responsible  for  tfasir 
being  idiotic? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becton  tasted  perfect  happiness  in  die  first  three 
months — it  was  in  the  Lone  YacatiDn  that  they  were  United — of 
their  married  life*  They  felt  so  good,  ko  pure,  so  honest  then,  that 
they  deserved  that  perfect  hi^piness.  It  is  a  singalarly  coumlete 
answer  to  sentimentalists^  Who  Are  ashamed  of  the  anhnal  partof  onr 
nature,  that  love  is  the  most  subtly  refined,  most  grand,  least  sdfidi, 
when  it  is  love  in  marriage ;  and  that  married  lovers  are  generally 
in  their  most  noble  and  most  inteileetual  existence^  precisely  tn  die 
period  when  they  rather  rejoice  at  ndt  being  ^<  all  soUl."  Jisaii  Paul 
has  remarked  the  error  of  diose  who  mistake' the  love  of  one  for  ih» 
love  of  mankind  ;  but.  Still,  it  is  certain  that  our  best  tuoments  of 
phiUnthropy  are  when  we  ATe  tnost  intensely  in  love  with  oureeiyei 
— our  own  second  selves,  pro  tem.  For  the  three  motiths  in  whidi 
the  Bectons  Wandered  handwin-hand  through  Burope,  and  at  tiie  end 
of  which,  opening  their  Bower  of  Bliss  in  ahigikly-respeotalble  street, 
they  offered  their  friendship  to  society ,^were  so  jbyonh,  so  beanti- 
fully  happy,  that  they  wer6  Worth  any  amount  of  subsequent  disasters. 
And  the  reaction  #as  rather  severe.  In  six  uonths^  Mrs.  Beetoo 
agreed  with  her  hnsband  that  it  would  be  madness  to  neglect  work : 
in  nine  months,  she  had  ascertained  that  she  nust  expect  very  little 
of  his  society  t  and  in  e(g^)te^n  Months,  she  was  gllkd  that  fais  avoea> 
tions  at  chambers  left  li^  perfectly  free  to  occupy  and  anrasehenelf 
as  she  pleased^  from  brc^kfiEkSt-titne  to  midUight. 

Mr.  Recton,  oil  the  other  hand,  though  be  did  not  regret  fais  mar- 
riage,  was  kind  to  kh  wfffe  •  Was  plea^d  with  the  comfort  and  solidity 
of  a  home ;  had  found  out  that  be  preferred  the  interest  and  excite- 
meAt  of  his  profession  to  dititter  parties,  or  evening  partses,  or yMfes 
of  any  sort ;  that  hh  wife  had  Only  to  talk  to  him  of  what  «d  not 
greatly  charm  him  into  attention,  and,  generally,  be  was  glad  that 
her  sisters  and  her  old  friends  were  so  near  her,  to  eMAe  her  to  pass 
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her  tiiM  pleMantly*  Tb^y  ^ev^  bad  one  quarrfl  about  any  gligbt 
inattor :  fvoh  quarrels  as  married  pepple  wbo  determipe  to  be  4&e- 
tionately  always  together  so  constantly  have ;  and  in  their  easy  eiis- 
^ce»  of  his  pr^p«rity9  her  satisfaction  with  that  prosperityf  their 
calm  complete  household^  and  their  orevailing  separation,  great 
matters  for  altercation  did  not  occur.  )?either  tried  to  rule  or  in- 
floenoe  the  other :  tbey  talked  independently,  and  lived  very  inde- 
pcBdeBtlyi  imd  tho«^h  she  aemetimes  siffaed  in  envy  of  greater 
h^^  wghev  hom  aod  gUtt^ring  In  a  sufoljiner  sphere,  and  he,  now 
wi  then,  waa  v^xed  ana  brooded  when  he  had  to  dine  alone,  apd  to 
have  his  tea  brought  to  his  little  library  by  a  servant ;  on  the  whole, 
neither  regretted  the  matrimony  in  which  they  were  implicated. 
What,  then,  if  they  w^ne  disillusioned  ?  It  was  a  eomfortable  match ; 
and  for  libisnAsoin^both  had  benom^  inditfereni,  Whw  there  is 
vjdmffioeB^uot  merely  ny^atlve,  but  positive  and  unfortunate  un- 
happio^ss — it  is  wh^n  the  one  continues  to  love,  and  the  other  has 
become  disgusted.  Greatest  unhappiness  of  all,  it  is  when  the  indif- 
forenoe  has  become  contemptuous  mdiffepence :  the  rirht  sort  of 
senaarion  for  laarrifid  lif(»-^as  so  few  can  sustain  ardent,  fresh, 
gemii9(e  loje^^  indifference  accompanied  with  respect.  Thus,  a 
clever  womap  is  often  seeu  content  with  a  husband  who  is  a  fool, 
bat  whose  moral  character  is  high  ;  and  of  course^  on  the  other  hand* 
clever  men  cultivate  icUofic  wives— there  b  so  much  gpiarantee  of 
goadness  in  a  downright  brainless  angel. 

The  worst  of  Mkoh  firriwgements  aa  those  of  thQ  Beotons  is,  t^t 
if  the  wih  is  pretty,  has  been  flirty  before  her  marriage,  and  con- 
tiques^  after  W  marriage,  in  the  old  set,  she  runs  great  risks  of 
dMnaging  her  moral  character,  and  of  having,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
saeri&eher  virtue  to  save  her  reputation.  People  never  saw  Mr. 
AeetoiLp^began  to  forget  that  there  waa  a  Mr.  Recton ;  and  though 
Ifra.  Seoton  was  a  very  good  girl,  so  far  as  she  knew,  is  it  wonderful 
that  she  was  sometimes  tempted  to  fon^et  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Bee- 
ton?  She  committed  indiscretions;  andrae  found  that  people  saw  them, 
■ad  tfaaty  for  the  matter  of  thc&r  opinion,  ^e  might  just  as  well  have 
eommitted  faults.  A  poor  woman,  a^leeted  by  a  husband,  pestered 
by  her  h^^,  gets  into  a  M$e  positiop,  ge^  com^omised,  aud  the 
lover  maaagss  the  r^t^  despite  of  her* 

Mrs.  Beeton  was  a  person  without  sufficient  character  to  like  sin  as 
^  or  virtue  as  virtue:  she  if  as  influenced  by  her  educjition,  her 
eonneotioiis,  her  position,  and  was  ibe  victim  of  ciroumstances.  She 
had  no  fault  to  md  with  her  hnsband,  except  for  that  whUh,  from 
the  mao*8  point  of  view,  was  to  his  and  his  ihther's  houor^that  his 
father  haOA  aomewhat  igAoble  trade  in  Nprtbwhat ;  and>  had  her 
hnsband  taken  the  trouble  to  study  her  aud  to  mani^e  her,  she 
would  have  lived  or  died  worthily  enough.  But  she  couldn't  sta;r  at 
home :  she  liked  the  motion,  the  glare,  and  the  ezoitemeot  of  society. 
6b6  ha4  married  sisters ;  and  when  m^nried  sisters  get  toge)l)her  they 
sometbnes  become  <^riucal  and  unromantic^  and  talk  of  the  abstract 
other  sex  much  as  men  talk  of  women— never  considering  how  their 
philoaophy  applies  to  their  own  womankind  of  wives  and  sisters. 
Mrs.  BectoB  had  not  brain  or  heart  enough  to  render  her  safe  in  her 
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freedom.  Her  old  lovers,  ineligible  as  hasbands,  clustered  roimd 
her,  and  there  was  so  much  talk  of  love  that  she  began  to  believe  she 
had  done  a  deadly  wrong  in  marrying  Recton. 

Here  for  the  present  we  leave  the  Friends  of  BoAemia,  bnt 
we  would  Mr.  Whitty  had  set  up  his  tent  for  a  time  amongst 
the  Irish  Bohemians.  What  a  world  of  observation  the  Bar 
and  the  Four  Courts  would  open  up.  The  seniors  plotting  and 
settling  in  comers  whois  likely  to  go  up  to  heaven,  and  who  likely 
thereupon  to  go  up  to  that  other  heaven,  the  Bench.  The 
juniors  just  wigged,  who  are  in  training,  and  going  in,  for 
the  Chancellorship,  and  who  cultivate  the  Castle  society  by 
driving  in  batches  of  four,  in  a  single-covered  car  and  hired  court 
suits,  to  the  levee ;  the  stutf  gownsmen  of  ten  years  standing 
toadying  attorneys  until  they  almost  touch  their  wigs  and  say, 
"  want  a  barrister,  sir ;  do  it  cheap,  only  shop  for  law,  sir;" 
the  ignoring  all  merit  save  that  of  one  man,  the  speaker's  s^ 
And  then  the  judges,  some,  whose  learning  made  them  what 
they  are,  side  by  side  with  those  who  in  old  days  were  hoisted 
to  the  judgment  seat,  when  the  ermine  was  a  disgrace,  the 
shroud  of  ignorance,  or  the  livery  of  bigotry.  And  the  levee, 
with  its  mob  of  gentry,  broken  gentlemen,  trading  politicians, 
panting  place  men,  aspiring  attorneys,  and  the  raff  of  the 
squares.  And  then  the  drawing-rooms ;  Mrs.  Finnigan,  the 
attorney's  wife  looking  down  on  Flanuagan  the  doctor's ;  and 
the  young  swells  cursing  the  Lord  Lieutenant  because  he 
stopped  the  champagne ;  and  the  sweet  young  things,  talking  of 
Kingstown,  and  the  bands,  and  tlie  free  sights  generally ;  and 
the  clergymen  toadying  the  bishops,  and  the  seedy,  parturient 
parsons'  wives,  full  of  converting  the  Papists  by  means  of 
soup  and  stirabout ;  and  then  the  young  gentlemen  who 
have  been  detailing  to  each  other  how  cheaply  they  hired  the 
resplendent  vest  and  stained  smalls  in  which  they  figure, 
just  as  the  other  sex  have  been  telling  those  from  whom  they 
cannot  conceal  it,  how  well  Packer  of  Leinster-street,  or  Morr- 
essie  of  South  Frederick-street,  cleans  lace  and  feathers;  andthen 
the  bustle  of  going  home  ;  Lord  Pouldoody's  carnage  called, 
and  Mrs.  M'Sweeny  Mulligan's  covered  car  stopping  the  way; 
and  then  the  servants  with  frowzy  coats  made  to  fit  all  iized 
men,  and  colored  neck-ties,  and  baggy  trousers,  and  uncut  hair, 
and  all  with  cockades  in  their  four  and  ninepenny  hats; 
and  then  the  Freef/ian  and  Saunders  in  the  morning,  describing 
the  dresj^es,  whilst  tlie  milliner's  man  is  in  the  hall  waiting  for  the 
amount  ot  the  account ;  and  papa  is  going  off  to  pledge  the 
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family  diamonds,  with  the  convenient  relative^  to  raise  money 
to  meet  a  bill  given  for  the  outfit ;  and  whilst  the  daughter  is 
thinking  of  the  compliments  paid  to  her  dress  and  figure  by 
Snobbins,  the  Aid-de-Camp,  Snobbins  is  taking  a  contemplative 
pipe,  and  thinking  what  a  fool  she  must  benottoweara  stays  when 
she  will  dance  the  polka.  And  then  the  charming  summer 
Beceptions  in  the  Lodge  Gardens;  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
vandyking  about  amongst  the  Wateauish  groups  who  are 
making  poses- plastiques  of  themselves.  The  brilliant  yo  ung 
gentlemen  in  "  all  rounders/*  and  the  pretty  young  ladies  in 
crinoline,  those  cruel  sousjupes  bouffanles,  which  are  weapons 
in  their  tenseness,  and  make  your  sliins  black  and  blue  with  a 
whisk  from  the  tail.  We  know  nothing,  for  Whitty's  book,  like 
a  Summer  Reception; — a  smiHng  Vice  Roy,  deputy  of  a  deputy; 
bored  aids ;  sweltering  matrons;  panting  maidens,  smotheredin 
muslin  and  choaked  with  dust ;  pompous  papas,  hot  from 
the  courts  or  hospitals  and  waiting  for  a  word  from  Uis 
Excellency ;  sons,  all  collars  and  cuffs  and  whiskers,  and  every 
body  cruising  for  the  refrigerated  coffee,  or  gasping  for,  as 
Muldoon  of  the  Sallynoggin  Artillery  calls  it  to  Cleary  of  the 
Mullinahone  f  encibles,  the  ice  ''  with  the  dead  could  out  of  it." 

Here  would  be  a  field  for  Mr.  Whitty,  a  field  totally  un- 
worked  save]  by  Lever,  who  is  only  capable  of  opening  the 
surface  unless  he  steaU  from  somebody  else ;  let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Whitty  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity.  We  meant 
to  have  kept  the  "  diggin'*  for  ourselves,  but  we  are  his  friend, 
and  he  shall  have  it  for  his  own  pick-axe — *'  Gli  amici  legono 
la  borsa  con  un  filo  di  ragnatelo.'' 

Turning  now  from  the  reality  of  Mr.  Whitty  to  the  romance 
of  Mrs.  Hemphill,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  sprung  from  the  highest 
summit  of  Magillicuddy's  Reeks,  with  their  stony  facts,  to  float 
on  the  deep  still  bosom  of  the  lake,  where  fancied  chiefs  of  long 
ago  lie  sleeping. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  thus,  away  from  the  cares  and  turmoil 
of  a  busy  world,  and  dwell,  for  even  a  short  period,  in  the 
Eden  of  a  romance ;  such  is  the  tone  and  tenor  of  Freida,  the 
Jangleufy  and  in  this  guise  we  mean  to  treat  it.  The  scene 
opens  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
Philip  le  Bel  though  swaying  the  destinies  of  France,  was  still 
rul^  by  his  brother,  Charlen^  Count  de  Falois  :  both  entertained 
a  marked  hostiHty  to  the  Templars,  in  unison  with  many  of  the 
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crowned  heads  of  Europe.  This  hostility  was  occasioned  more 
by  j^oosy  of  the  advancing  power  of  the  Templars,  than  by 
any  feeling  of  morality  re^araing  the  shortcomings  of  Uie  order, 
thoagh  unfortunately  at  a  later  period  this  served  as  a  pretext  foor 
their  total  suppression.  Our  story,  however,  commences  with 
a  diplomatic  journey  of  (SiarleiU)  the  Duie  if^  Bavaria^  where 
he  meets  and  becomes  enamoured  of  a  beauhfiil  girl,  poor  and 
dependent,  thon^  a  near  relative  to  the  Duke.  Beatrix  VUcanH 
has  but  just  returned  from  a  convent,  where  she  had  been 
educated ;  and  to  a  rare  beauty  of  person,  added  the  charms  of 
a  noble  heart  and  highly  cultivated  mind ;  her  reserve  of  man- 
ner suited  admirablv  with  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty,  her  loftj 
stature  and  Juno-like  bearing  being  in  strict  keeping  with  tiie 
dignity  of  her  deportment.  Such  a  combination  of  attraettons 
acted  as  an  incentive  to  De  Takii  passion,  and  the  Doke 
looked  on  this  triumph  of  his  ambition  with  an  anxiotis  ejre. 
Nor  was  Beatrix  herself  unconscious  of  the  proud  man's 
l*egard,  and  aware  of  her  inability  to  return  it^  used  every 
effort  t)f  her  gentle  nature  to  repress  his  admiration.  Charles, 
however,  unaccustomed  to  refusal,  and  aware  that  both  his 
military  prowls  and  personal  beauty,  rendered  him  a  meet 
companion  for  the  first  and  fairest  in  the  land,  dreams  not  of 
repulse ;  and  without  even  consulting  Beatrix,  having  dbtained 
the  consent  of  his  brother  through  the  intervention  of  a  yonng 
priest,  named  Francesco  (fEsculo,  esteemed  for  superior  tidente, 
extensive  learning,  and  unaffected  piety;  he  employs  this 
Escuh  to  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  Beatrix,  never  doubting  her 
joyful  consent.  Judge  then  of  this  proud  man's  dismay,  wtien 
informed  that  the  lady  rejects  his  suit,  she  having  acknowledged 
in  confidence,  to  the  priest,  her  love  for  a  young  Templar,  {ray 
iAuvergne.  The  Ihike's  exasperation  almost  exceeds  ttml  of 
Be  Falois,  though  both  are  ignorant  that  an  earthly  tivtd 
occasions  this  sad  rejection,  for  sad  it  proved,  in  the  total  sab- 
version  of  every  good  quaHty  in  the  mind  of  C^arks,  whose 
nature  thenceforward  became  bold  and  bad.  BeairiA,  by 
her  own  desire,  returns  to  a  conventual  life,  for  which  tliey  ton- 
ceive  she  has  a  special  inclination.  It  was  during  her  sojoam 
at  the  convent  that  she  met  and  loved  Ouy  S^Awaergne :  thePWsee 
of  Bauphinfd  residence  being  near  she  spent  her  vacations 
with  the  daughter  of  that  noble  house,  who  was  also  a  boarder 
in  the  convent.  The  Templar  was  a  frequent  inmate,  and  eon* 
sidered  the  best  lance  of  his  order,  and  next  in  power  and  iu* 
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&Q^^(pe  (Q  %  ^ni  mwter,  P^t^r  d^  ^Pfi^pjfiffu.  Thomh  ^ot  a? 
handtome  as  Gharies,  he  still  gained  the  eotif e  heart  qf^eatfixi 
De  Valois  anxious  to  know  aU  of  Beairia's  life  in  the  coiwent, 
employs  his  squire,  OaulUsTy  to  aet  as  spy  mi  infrr^er ;  yi^ 
fitted  by  nature  for  this  put  pose  he  soqa  disqoviers  her  IpFe  for 
a  Teinj^,  and  informs  his  roaster.  GauUier  ws^  iptepcUd 
fof  the  Gfaorcfa,  but  having  uo  vocatioii,  on  bis  si^tc^  marrying 
into  tbe  noble  bouse  df  Evrenx,  he  left  the  Cbor«b  and  t^me 

3|aire  to  De  Falois.  Ouy  ^Aunefgne  had  ah  ipjberview  with 
eains^  and  discovering  the  danger  she  h^d  hmi  in  ^f  beini  lost 
to  \k\m,  got  himself  abaolveid  from  hi?  vows  and  was  ma^ed. 
On  CkarlM  being  informed  of  the  matter  be  immediately  waited 
oa  Pkilif  to  enforce^  ^on  this  plea^  the  suppression  of  the 
Templars. 

Thirteen  months  have  now  elap^,  andthesioeuehas  changed 
4o  Palestine.  Piter  Beaufeau  being  ill,  ffuy  4^  Ai/^ergne  suc- 
«eed9  as  grand  maater^  though  a  peilect  contr^t  in  paaQuer  to 
the  pore  and  ascetic  Peter.  It  was  Cbristmiis  Eve,  a^d  some 
of  ttm  younger  and  wilder  spirits  of  the  Templar  faiav^  pre- 
vailed on  UAuvergne  to  admit  a  party  of  Jongleurs  for  their 
leoieation.  Tradition  impa^rtied  to  this  )vild  race  ^n  ancient 
and  noble  aneestry,  tracing  their  origin  to  tine  time  of  Ow- 
stantine,  whose  desire  of  uprooting  paganism  banisbed  them 
as  wanderers ;  they  sjtiU^  however^  retained  a  species  of  free- 
masonry, by  which  they  irecog^^cf  ,ai;i4  aided  each  other  in  the 
most  rempte  regions.  The  party  entered  ;  ampngst  them  was 
Frisidc^  daughter  tp  t)ie  head  or  chief,  a  woman  of  amazing 
height,  and  fooftures  welj  cut,  bearing  an  expjiessipp  at  once 
aofltere  and  m^aneholy.  Freida,  who  takes  ao  promineot  a 
position^  merits  a  full  description.    Of  surpassing  lovcdinass, 

S)ie  wove  4rawW9  of  slight  wbi(e  I^ertfi^n  sil^^of  i^ifimeDS^  width, 
da^ied  roi«9d  Ibe  deileate  ankle  by  bands  of  eb»tic  gold,  studded 
with  bfiUUots  and  emeralds  pf  gr^at  pricey  over  these  was  thrown 
a  dress  of  Ohios  gauze,  shading  the  bosom  just  s^ellii;^  into 
womaub<>od*  A  robe  of  azure  Damaacus  silk  was  con6ned  to  the 
wust  by  ^  zone  of  gold  sparkling  with  jeweb  ;  and  Freida  wore 
bracelets  of  the  same.  A  circle  of  orient  peari  in  <;he  form  of  a  dia- 
dem ornamented  the  bead^  from  which  flowed^  Jiearly  to  tba  feet,  fi 
profusion  of  £sir  waving  bair»  unoonfined  by  braiding  or  ornament. 
This  fantastic  and  sple^ndid  dress  in  some  dm'ee  resembled  ^at  at 
the  p^iod  worn  by  tbe  Almaffhs  of  Egypt,  only  that  of  the  latter  too 
folly  displayed  the  charms  of  the  wearer ;  whereas  Freida's  was  ao 
arranged,  that  Beatrix,  the  Christian  maid,  need  not  have  blu^ed 
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to  hare  worn  it  before  the  stem  Brothers  of  St.  Bruno^  who  might 
have  condemned  its  vanity  and  extravagance^  but  not  its  want  of 
virgin  delicacy. 

We  are,  however,  ashamed  to  admit  that  I/Auvergne,  for- 
getful of  his  vows  to  Beatrix  as  he  had  been  heretofore  of  his 
vows  to  his  Order,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Freida^  and 
she  returns  his  passion  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  wild  and  he- 
roic nature,  but  spurns  his  love  unless  he  consents  to  make  her 
his  wife;  and  Guy,  aware  that  his  former  marriage  rendered 
any  such  contract  a  nullity,  consents  to  the  pagan  rite.  But  the 
of  Acre  is  approaching,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Templars 
at  hand.  GauUier,  Be  Yaloxi  spy  and  squire,  has  come  to 
Palestine,  his  maternal  uucle  being  elected  legate,  he  accom- 
panies him,  and  distinguished  himself  amongst  the  Italian 
troops,  who,  being  defeated,  he  joins  tlie  Templars,  and  hav- 
ing gallantly  defended  the  grand  master,  he  receives  several 
spear  wounds,  and  falls  over  the  dead  body  o{  Peter  ie  Beaujean, 
A  few  unhappy  Christians  fled  in  despair,  whilst  the  dames 
from  some  burning  fortresses  cast  a  lurid  glare,  throwing  the 
forms  of  the  dead  and  dying  into  ghastly  relief. 

And  now,  amidst  the  partial  darkness,  a  long  train  of  nuns  is  seen ; 
they  come,  like  ministering  spirits,  to  sooth  the  afflicted ;  and,  as 
they  raise  their  rich,  clear,  melodious  voices,  to  chant  forth  the 
hymn, — 

"  Jesus,  Lord,  repair  our  losse. 
Restore  to  us  the  holy  Crosse," 

they  seemed,  to  the  wounded,  a  choir  of  angels;  and  hopes,blessed  hopes 
of  eternity,  were  awakened  in  hearts  which,  it  may  be,  previously 
dared  to  murmur  at  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Oh  I  it  was  joy, 
rapture  in  the  awful  hour  of  death  ! — death  in  the  cold,  cheerless, 
bloody  field  of  battle,  of  murder,  and  of  strife,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
nrayer,  to  feel  woman's  soft  hands  dress  their  wounds,  to  recline  on 
her  bosom  as  she  moistens  the  parched  lips  which  before  had  fran- 
ticly  groaned  for  one  drop  to  check  the  quenching  thirst ;  for 
these  blessed  women  had  scattered  themselves  through  the  place  as- 
sisting and  comforting  the  victims  of  unsanctified  ambition  or  of 
mistaken  zeal ! 

We  left  GauUier  prostrate  over  the  dead  body  of  the  master 
when  a  strange  phantom  appears  before  him,  and  Frieda  rescues 
him,  and  placing  him  on  her  palfrey,  Zineb,  supports  him  with 
her  arms,  but  just  as  they  are  about  to  pass  the  Hospital  of 
the  KnighU  of  St  Johuy  some  of  the  Knights  rushed  forth  and 
sinking  on  their  knees,  uplifted  their  swords  and  chanted  forth 
the  Orapro  Nobis. 
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The  aj[>pearance  which  thus  affected  the  Knifffats  of  St  John> 
though  simple  in  description,  in  effect  undoubtedly  seemed  strange 
and  mysterious. 

Admidst  the  reigning  horrors  Freida  had  ridden  forth  in  a  dancing 
costume, — the  most  superb  in  her  possession,— merely  casting  over 
it  a  dark  mantle,  studded  with  a  crescent  and  stars,  to  be  worn  on 
dramatic  occasions  when  she  personated  Night.  The  breeze  had 
spread  the  robe  to  its  full  extent ;  while  the  steed  was  shaded  behind 
aheap  of  ruins,  and  to  gain  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  field,  so  as  to 
euide  her  way,  Kreida  (a  perfect  equestrian)  stood  on  the  palfrey, 
ber  beauty  gleaming  forth  in  renewed  lustre,  from  the  fla-ih  of  ex- 
citement and  anxiety.  Against  her  was  just  distinguishable  the 
ghastly  face  of  the  L^ate*s  nephew,  well  known  in  Acre,  and  who 
n»d  been  seen  by  hundreds  to  fall  dead  (so  it  was  believed),  as  he 
boldly  shield^  the  remstins  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars 
from  the  infidel  Saracens. 

'*  Holy  Saints,  assoil  our  suffering  souls  !"  shouted  the  knights. 
*•  What  is  this  we  behold  ?— yes,  it  is  Qaultier,  the  Legate's 
nephew  ; — there  is  no  mistaking.  God  have  mercy  I — Foly 
Vir^n,  in  pity  inspire  us  with  the  Knowledge  whether  it  be  a  '  ^irit 
of  light  or  of  evil  which  now  wafts  him  to  the  final  goal  /f  the 
blessed  or  accursed  ?"  They  shuddered,  elevated  still  higher  the 
cross-handled  weapons,  and  louder  sang  out  the  Ora  pro  nobis. 

A  period  of  twenty  years  has  now  passed  over;  Freida  and 
ber  son  have  been  iorsaken  by  the  Templar,  who  is  now 
residing  at  Athens  with  Beatrix,  and  his  son  Bodolphe^  a  fine 
youth,  to  whose  heels  the  Emperor  of  Germany  had  himself 
affixed  the  spurs  of  knighthood.  GauUier  having  received 
a  deaconry  at  Natolia,  bad  lived  there  up  to  the  present  period, 
but  his  brother-in-law.  Count  Nicon,  dying,  and  leaving  him 
goardian  to  his  nephew  Faulque,  he  was  summoned  to  Paris  on 
DQsiness,  where  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  discovered  by 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  They  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
the  States  General,  to  answer  the  charge  of  having  been  seen 
.in  the  strange  position  we  have  before  alluded  to ;  three  of  the 
Knights  who  had  escaped  bore  testemony  to  his  having  been 
recalled  to  hfe  through  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  and  that  he 
had  sold  his  immortal  soul,  in  order  that  his  body  might  be 
resuscitated.  In  this  dilemma  Gaultier  goes  to  De  Valois,  who, 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  crushing  the  Templars,  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  Gauliier's  story,  tells  him  that  he  must 
accuse  the  chief  Templars,  and  arraign  the  Grand  Master,  James 
De  Molai,  %nd  Gajf  IfAuvergne,  of  necromancy,  and  collusion 
with  the  infidels,  and  thus  prostrate  the  Templars  whom  he 
hated.  Gaultier  at  first  refuses  to  tell  aught  but  the  truth, 
bat  between  bribes  of  future  favor,  and  menaces  of  death,  he 
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oonaents,  and  having  brought  him  before  the  J^r^voHy  belter 
known  by  the  sobriquet  of  CAefdesBati,  he  obtain^  W  order 
for  the  sppesrsnce  of  the  two  T^mpUrBy  md  £^  a  mdk  trial 
they  wera  croelly  sentenced  to  the  stake*  Ssd  and  bitter  vai 
the  retribotioa  endared  by  that  same  faonse  of  Yalois. 

But  as  one  erime  generally  leads  to  another,  ffaulfi^  had 
no  sooner  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the  Templsjrs^  than 
he  was  called  on  by  the  same  bold  bad  mw,  to  hana  Im  PW 
seventy  thousand  florins  of  the  money  he  held  in  tipat  as  ins 
nephew^s  guardian ;  the  reason  for  this  requirement  was,  he 
had  squandered  the  public  monies^  of  wfaiqh  tihe  King  wap 
ignorant^  and  hmp  taunted  publicly  with  the  crip^^  by 
Enguerand  Marigni  he  had  given  him  the  lie ;  wheat  the  proad 
Norman  in  hie  rage  struck  him,  and  refused  meetiug  him  m 
combat,  on  the  plea,  that  by  his  embezzlement  of  thepublic 
monies,  he  had  proved  himself  a  recreant  Slight*  Cm  the 
tenth,  it  was  then  the  fpurth  of  the  mpnth,  the  pirates  and 
peers  of  Vranoe  were  to  meet,  to  enquire  kito  those  grave 
charges,  and  the  only  way  he  eould  refute  them  was  by  hand- 
ing in  tiie  mon^,  and  then  woe  to  the  house  of  Marijfni ;  the 
hatred  of  a  Yalois  must  only  end  with  the  detraction  of  a 
tot. 

Aittil^ttff  yielded  to  his  menaoes  on  4»e  hand,  and  his 
promises  of  a  Cardinal's  hat  on  the  other,  and  thus  effected  s 
compromise  with  his  cpnsoinoe.  Three  more  yean  have  passed 
away,  and  with  them  the  Prince  and  the  PmUiff.  Louis  Hutim 
had  also  suoeeeded  and  died  away,  and  the  throne  was  new 
filled  by  Philip  F.  who  had  in  his  boyhood  so  wvmnly 
espoused  the  Templars  cause  as  to  challea^  his  uade  Chailss 
in  fair  fight  to  decide  the  Templars'  guilt  or  uiDoeenee.  AfioAer 
year  has  elapsed,  and  Oatt^^ter  is  appointed  to  the  see  itfLoBgus, 
and  his  first  care  on  arriving  at  Paris  is  to  seek  out 
De  Falais  and  demand  the  sums  of  money  lent,  now  tliat 
the  guardianship  was  at  an  end.  He  hired  a  magnifioeni  bot^l 
on  the  banks  ^f  the  Seine,  and  went  with  much  pomp  io  attend 
a  reception  of  the  King,  but  the  young  monarch's  address  to 
the  newly  elected  Bishop  was  haughty  and  disooorteous, 
unhkeJiis  usual  bland  politeness,  for  independent  of  the  Templars 
he  was  irritated  that  ins  Queen,  Jume  D'Artais^  should  have 
selected  him  for  her  confessor,  Eetiring  early  QauUier  rode 
off  at  a  brisk  pace  (w  the  hotel  De  Faloity  and  waseurpriaed  to 
behoU  all  desolate ;  on  inqairing,  be  discovered  that  duMg 
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the  ragA  of  Lomi  SiOm,  Ckartm  had  ruled  Franee,  and 
wmk«d  kis  revatge  on  Bngnermul  Marigni }  and  it  was  con- 
fidmd  itiat  in  00  doiag,  he  Juui  reooorse  to  wtmgu}^  and  was 
asnstttd  in  Iw  designa  by  a  pann  aoroereaa  idio  was  afterwards 
bmed,  bat  on  the  death  of  Loms,  the  Connt  vanished,  some 
said  10  the  Holy  Land,  bnithegeneral  belief  was,  he  was  spirited 
sway  by  tiw  Saxon  Jongleur.  With  this  disjointed  inlonnatiou, 
Gmdtier  dejiarted  to  biood  over  Us  siwtterad  hopes. 

A  wottiaB  in  widowed  gaii)  seemed  to  be  watdbing  lor  him, 
and  whilst  acme  noisy  dispatanis  were  wrangling,  slipped  a 
Md  of  veflnin  into  ms  hiuids,  and  disappeared.  On  saining 
ids  botel,  his  first  cars  was  to  examine  the  scroll  he  hud  ao 
lopf stertoush  received,  he  then  hastened  to  greet  his  nephew 
^(mig»e^  wko  had  been  awaiting  his  return.  It  is  neeeessfy, 
in  erdor  to  eluddflite  oar  narsativB,  to  enter  into  partienkcs 
fektive  to  Ais  yomw  nan  and  his  claims.  We  liape  before 
ffriatsd,  that  <JcuUiers  sister  liad  been  married  to  Ommi  Niori 
aaly  brother  to  tbe  Bmm  JfEforemXi  who  on  inheritiBg  his 
estatea,  fofmd  ihem  enenmbered  to  their  fall  vakie.  fie  mar^ 
ried  the  beautifol  heiress  of  iJM  Lofd  ItAsmiile^  and  being 
ANusntically  ia  love,  permitted  faer  faOier  to  dispose  of  her 
property  at  pleamre ;  it  ao  happened,  that  in  consequenee  of 
a  large  sam  advanced  to  Saim^  L(mU  towards  carrying  an  the 
Crusade,  the  Lord  IfJmriUe  and  bis  beirs  posseaed  the 
power  tif  wUlinff  their  property,  thoagh  that  power  wasatvarienoe 
with  the  fasdalittw  ;  pooM  of  his  Moghter'soottneetiaa  with 
the  royflA  house  of  JRrance,  to  preserve  that  connection  he  had 
tbe^i^ire  propeity  ao  settled,  that  an  naae  of  faihuie  of  male 
issne,  the  daughter  would  inhent.  Ere  Jftaen  asoaths  had 
ebpsed,  the  lovely  Baroneas  was  laid  in  the  grave,  hamg  fist 
wmu  Urfii  to  a  daoghter.  As  ruaiours  were  rife  of  the 
Baron^  fierce  temper  having  padaaUy  caused  his  bnde's  death, 
a  hostile  feeUnggrew  up  bctiseen  him  and  the  horilSfJbmlkt 
which  it  was  the  poh^  of  both  parties  to  oonoeal,  'the  Baion 
leoeivnig  huge  sums  of  money  fiom  his  fetfaer^in-Jaw  to  per- 
mit bis  guardianship  of  \the  infant  Lmtim.  fihe  had  aaasedy 
attaiaed  her  sixteenth  year  when  Lord  LfAamUt  died,  leaving 
her  in  care  of  a  yoang  man,  FrawooMoo  V&bhiIol^  a  near 
Idnsman ;  UEvreux  seemed  unmindful  of  the  weakness  he 
had  betrayed  in  permitting  all  his  property  to  be  thus  seques- 
tered, but  on  bis  father-in^aw*s  deddi  discovered  that  he, 
tbroogh  hatred,  had  settled  every  rood  on  Lomoe.    Having 
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never  loved  his  cbild,  he  now  detested  her,  and  she  remained 
two  years  longer  under  EscuWt  care.  Being  of  a  delicate 
constitution  and  weak  in  mind,  she  trembled  at  her  father's 
name,  who  at  this  period  sent  a  stem  mandate,  informing  her 
of  his  approaching  nuptials  with  a  lady  of  rank,  and  com- 
manding her  to  prepare  for  the  Convent  of  Laval.  Escuh, 
aware  of  his  fixity  of  purpose,  as  the  only  means  of  oontraverl- 
ing  that  cruelty,  set  out  for  Borne,  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  Pope  Boniface  for  Louise.  During  his  absence,  the  castle 
was  crowded  with  artisans,  preparatory  to  the  wedding. 
Amongst  them  was  a  jeweller  named  Hubert  Clisson^  who 
whilst  polishing  up  the  shields  and  corslets,  enchanted  Lauvte 
with  his  descriptions  of  them.  An  elopement  took  place,  the 
Baron's  marriage  was  broken  off,  and  before  six  years  IfEvreus 
adopted  Poulque  as  his  heir.  It  had  been  reported,  that 
in  a  fit  of  rage  the  Bart)n  had  wiped  out  the  stain  of  a  dis- 
graceful marriage  in  his  daughter's  blood  ;  that  he  done  so,  was 
true,  but  she  before  dying  had  given  birth  to  a  daughter,  who 
was  named  Bona,  the  Pope  having  been  her  sponsor,  granted 
her  all  the  claims  of  heirship. 

We  now  return  to  Foulqw^t  interview  with  Ids  worthy  onde. 
**  I  say,  Bishop,  you  are  welcome  back  to  France,''  was  the  first 
salutation  of  this  rude  man,  ^^  that  is,  if  you  confirm  the  report 
of  old  Baron  jyEvreuafs  death;  how  died  the  old  penitent  ?  I 
mean  to  makegood  useof  the  large  aums  deposited  in  your  hands, 
so,  come  at  once  to  the  reckoning ;  no  lack  of  payment  I  hope." 
GauUier  replied,  that  when  assured  of  his  right  of  inheritance  he 
would  resign  his  trust ;  he  then  explained  how  matters  were, 
the  existence  of  the  girl,  and  her  claims  ratified  by  Pope 
Boniface^  and  advised  his  nephew  to  seek  her  hand.  He, 
however,  informs  him,  that  he  is  in  love  with  Agatha  l/Abeis, 
who  was  at  Court,  under  the  protection  of  the  Queen ;  she 
was,  however,  thought  to  be  under  a  cloud,  from  having  been 
considered  in  communication  with  Freida  the  Jongleur.  Uer 
uncle  when  dying,  made  a  testament,  by  which  Lord  Rodolpke 
Visconti,  sou  of  the  Templar  Ouy  IPAuvergney  was  to  enter 
the  lists  with  Foulque  for  the  maiden's  hand ;  stranger  still, 
should  Rodolpke  decline  the  proffered  honor,  one  half  her  pro- 
perty was  to  go  to  him,  and  the  remaining  portion  at  her 
death  to  the  Convent  of  Laval,  and  the  Benedictine  brothers 
of  Mayenne.  He  moreover  informs  him,  that  under  any 
circumstances,  Agatha  shall  be  his  bride,  that  he  is  the  head 
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of  the  malcontenis,  and  that  Paris^  nay,  even  France^  shoold 
be  deluged  in  blood  sooner  than  he  should  yield  his  claim. 
Philip,  not  being  in  good  odor,  in  consequence  of  his 
patronage  of  the  Jews,  whom  the  Barons  were  anxious  to 
destroy,  thinking  to  liquidate  by  that  means  the  large  sums 
they  owed  to  the  Israelites;  biassed  by  those  feelings,  tliey 
instigated  the  Parisians  to  demand  from  Philip  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Jews  by  an  Auto-da-fe.  The  King,  how- 
ever, sooner  than  consent  to  such  an  act  of  cruelty,  appealed 
to  the  reason  and  good  feeling  of  the  f>eople.  The  interests  of 
the  Barons,  and  the  excited  passions  of  the  populace,  rendered 
this  mild  appeal  fruitless,  and  it  was  through  the  intervention 
of  Francesco  JTEwulOy  the  Cordelier  brother,  that  a  compro- 
mise was  effected,  on  condition  of  the  Jews  evacuating  Paris  in 
three  weeks. 

JRodotphe  Fiseonti  having  requested  permission  to  hunt  the 
wolves  in  the  precincts  of  the  Castle  d'Abeis,  the  barons,  in- 
censed  that  a  stranger  should  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory, 
pledge  themselves  to  unite  in  the  dangerous  encounter. 
GauUAier^  however,  is  determined,  should  Bodolphe  succeed, 
to  accuse  him  of  accomplishing  this  noble  feat  by  the  aid  of 
magic,  inherited  from  his  father.  He  again  encounters  the 
woman  from  whom  he  had  received  the  mysterious  note,  who, 
as  may  be  foreseen,  was  no  other  than  Freida.  She  relates 
to  him  a  long  and  painful  history  of  the  past ;  how,  after  the 
desertion  of  Guy  d'Auvergne,  she  resided  for  some  years  in  Jaffa 
with  her  boy  Edrid,  who  at  fifteen  becoming  delicate,  was 
ordered  to  a  European  climate ;  she  then,  after  escaping  ship- 
wreck, by  which  all  her  means  were  consigned  to  the  deep, 
arrived  at  Paris  with  her  son,  at  a  time  when  the  Jongleurs  were 
banished  by  Louis  Huiin,  not  alone  fron)  Paris  but  from  all 
France.  Destitute  of  all  means  of  support,  they  lived  in 
wretched  chambers  near  Montfaucon,  their  only  mode  of  sub- 
sistence being  obtained  by  Edrufs  singing  Oriental  ballads. 
Though  perfectly  untaught,  this  boy  had  a  natural  taste  for 
music  and  the  culture  of  flowers,  and  his  only  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  was  an  inherent  love  of  truth  which  in- 
stinctively guided  him.  He  passionately  loved  his  mother, 
whose  privations  were  to  him  a  source  of  deep  pain.  Having 
lost  his  voice  through  hoarseness,  he  rushes  out  one  evening  in 
despair,  not  knowing  how  to  procure  even  a  cooling  drink  for 
his  mother,  who  is  in  a  fever.     It  was  the  feast  of  Corpus 
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Christi,  and  aeeiiig  crowds  enter  the  churcbi  he  instinctiYeljr 
(cdlowed ;  Uie  solemnity  of  the  devotion  he  there  witnesied 
impressed  him  with  a  strange  fiaeling  of  awe,  whilst  tiie  discooiee 
of  the  sainUy  prelate,  preachingtlue,  to  him  unknown,  dootcme 
of  Christianity,  shed  a  bahn  over  his  hitherto  benighted  seal, 
and  he  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  had  at  length  found  a  source  of  happiness  to  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.    A  strange  feeUng  of  nn- 
consciousness  overpowered  him,  and  when  he  awoke  ne  found 
the  church  dmost  empty ;  in  traversing  its  sacred  aisles  he 
observes  an  altar  on  which  was  a  gorgeous  vase  of  oriental 
shap^  imbedded  with  gems;  he  stops  to  admire  it,  and  ihen> 
recollecting  the  state  of  his  sick  parent,  and  knowing  that  a 
Jew,  from  whom  he  had  before  obtained  money  for  some  of  his 
mother's  trinkets,  would  give  him  a  large  sum  for  this  valuable 
prize,  he,  unconscious  of  the  crime  he  was  committinf^  bears  it 
off  U)  Ozias  tie  Jcm^  and  obtains  sufficient  for  his  preaeat 
wants  and  a  dthem  of  much  value — this  was  an  instroinent  on 
which  be  played  to  perfection.    It  unfortunately  happened 
that  this  vase  was  one  of  the  most  valued  gems  in  the  wIiqIb 
kingdom;   there  was  even  a  legend  attached  to  it,  which 
rendered  it  priceless ;  this  was,  that  if  the  Jevs  could  gain  the 
possession  of  it  for  nine  years,  in  three  times  nine  they  would 
be  once  more  re-united,  and  in  possession  of  their  own  Jeru* 
salem.  The  vase  having  been  discovered  in  a  state  of  decay  from 
neglect,  by  i^^  VulaU^  who  was  a  fiieat  admirer  of  the  fine  arts, 
he  had  given  ]iioEubari  Clmon  the jewellei; to  restore  it  j  the 
JSin^  himself  kept  the  key  of  the  caiaket  to  which  it  was  eon- 
ngned ;  CZwmi  had  brought  it  home  that  evening,  and  left 
it  on  the  altar  by  desire  of  the  Biihop  of  Beawaii,  till  he 
had  returned  from  the  Louvre  with  the  key ;  unhappily  iSiErMfinhis 
absence  purioined  the  vase  which  led  to  most  unfontunate  con- 
clusions.   De  Valoisj  in  his  hatred  to  £nffnerand  Mari^t 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  aecomplishing  his  yei^geanoe 
and  had  the  temerity  to  accuse  the  bishop,  who  was  his  brother, 
of  the  theft,  and  Buberi  CUuon  as  an  accomplice.     The  good 
prelate  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  refuting  this  base  'Chaige, 
though  it  created  a  strai^  feelii^;  throughout  Paris.    Fr^da 
was  unconscious  of  the  whole  matter,  tiU  one  eveninff  she  was 
admhring  the  cithen\,  andhaving  ask^  Edrid  where  he  got  it, 
was  the  ninformed  of  the  circumstance;  she,  temfied  at  the  act, 
well  aware  that  the  Christians  considered  sacrilege  as  a  crime 
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worthy  of  dBBlh>  d^tenniiied  on  fl^bt  next  dkj  i  but  ere  dawn 
tiKBTf  WdH  aroised  bj  an  rnlnsual  knooking,  and  on  the  door 
beitig  opemd  Hui&ri  GUa&tm  entered^  aooompanied  by  a  priest; 
fMds  blmked,  well  kdowiog  their  doom  was  sealed.  Soch 
WW  the  (M^  as  on  £iMd  bang  qaesiioned^  he^  destiite  his 
ttother'a  scnuulM  and  threats,  told  the  whole  troth.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  priest.  Pin  Langraftare,  having  met  a  woman 
in  the  street^  rabnilig  Wildlj,  diaoorered  that  sl^  Waa  in  eeirch 
of  a  physioiaii  for  a  Jew^  who  was  on  the  point  of  death ;  the 
Pir9  being  a  phjfeician  also,  went  to  see  the  Jew,  to  render  him 
an»tatioa>  and,  on  arriving  at  his  honsoi  fonad  him  at  the  point 
of  dfeathi  and  preisiiq;  hk  hand  against  his  breasti  tlKMigfat 
there  lay  the  pain,  (npe ned  his  vest  aidd  disoov^:^  the  vase. 
Uia  joy  wto  nabimiiaedv  he  quMioned  him  as  to  how  he  had 
obtained  it,  ahd  th^  only  information  he  eoald  acquire  was  that 
a  fair  yoU^  with  a  melodious  voion^  and  who  said  he  had  a 
sidk  parent^  had  mHA  it  to  him«  Langfwtart  carried  it  at  onoe 
to  thd  good  bbhep,  who  t(rid  him  he  thought  he  had  a  otae  to 
tt»  perpetrator  of  the  saeril^e^  having  h^rd  the  most  divine 
mime  issuing  froiU  the  neighb<mrhood  of  Montfaucon.  Thus 
Uitt  discovery  Was  effeiotad.  Eiri^M  manner  won  on  the  Ph$% 
there  was  tooeh  a  hoh'ness  in  hi^  simplicity;  howeveri 
nothing  eould  be  doQ%  and  H^AeH  was  1^  to  guard  them 
Wfaikt  Lan^ava^i  went  for  tiie  Pr^tvoH^  who  soon  returned 
with  guards  to  eonv«y  them  to  his  own  house.  JVeida  has 
a  return  of  feVeiv  and  on  reooyering  thinks  JEdrid  has  been  ex^ 
eosted ;  however  aha  is  soon  happdy  undeoived,  as  ihe  hears 
him  chauntiiq;  a  hynm  to  the  h<dy  Virgin. 

4>V^ithin  the  afcti,  <!b*l9s6ed  id  tire  gracefVil  white  robes  of  a  nome, 
confined  rotttKd  the  waiei  h^  a  girdle,  to  whiob  were  Mupcttidad  a 
Toaary  and  eraciai,  kadt  oppaeite  to  aa  altar  adorned  with  the  Bjm- 
bols  oi  Ohriatiaaity*  aiY  eon,-^hi8  head  thrown  back*  his  eyes  cast 
upwards,  bis  hands  clasped,  and  bis  voice  rising  in  prayer  to  the 
Cnrbt ;  and  t  heard  my  name  pronounced.  Mj  first  sentiment  was 
rapture,  the  nett  horror.  My  itiiaginalxon,  «yer  too  vivid,  worked 
Another  horrible  fancy.  I  fclt  as  if  I  was  a  serpent— the  serpent  3ni-^ 
crawling  on  the  earth  to  check  an  angel's  flight  to  heaven. 

Edrid  has  become  a  Christian.  The  Pire  had  introduced 
him  to  tfhe  hdly  Btik^  o/Beemvau^  whos6  simple  eloqaenoe 
had  Wen  his  heart  on  tiuit  fatal  evening  in  the  churdi ;  and 
so  ardeat  bad  becoa)e  hn  derotien,  ti^at  uow^  life  or  death 
were  equwi,  iw  that  be  wrffked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Divine 
Master.    Their  trial  was  protracted,  as  De    Vtiici$  knew,  if 
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convicted,  his  vengeance  was  at  an  end.  He  sooght  an  inter- 
view with  Freida,  and  after  admitting  his  hatred  to  the 
Mariffni,  worked  on  her  maternal  feelings  by  promises  of  her 
son^s  pardon,  to  accuse  the  bishop  of  having  bribed  them  to 
admit  their  guilt  of  having  abstracted  the  vase,  and  thus  im« 
plicate  the  bishop  himself  in  the  theft.  Preida  promised  all 
he  required,  so  ardent  was  her  desire  to  save  Edrid  whose 
Christian  feeling  and  truthfulness  would,  she  feared,  mar  her 
intentions.  Her  brother  Jacques  de  Lory  was  he  informed  her, 
secretary  to  Enguerand  de  Marigni^  and  through  the  occolt 
sciences,  of  which  Jacques  was  an  adept,  they  were  enabled  to  form 
figures  so  life-like  as  to  require  merely  animation  to  make  them 
as  real  as  the  persons  they  represented ;  this  he  had  discovered 
but  was  not  aware  where  they  kept  those  figures,  and  persaaded 
Freida  to  write  to  her  brother,  who  she  was,  till  then,  ignorant 
of  being  in  Paris,  and  ask  an  interview,  in  which  she  was  to 
obtain  for  him  information  of  all  matters  connected  with 
Marigni,  especially  where  the  images  were  kept,  IIdrid*s  hfe 
bding  still  the  guerdon  offered,  ohe  unhappily  yields,  and 
gains  for  him  the  information  required.  De  Lor,  who  loves 
his  master  dearly,  warns  her  of  the  Valois,  and  hints  to  her 
of  the  interest  taken  in  Edrid,  both  by  Enguerand  de  Marigni 
and  his  brother,  though  he  was  not  empowered  to  say  more,  he  bade 
her  take  comfort,  and  they  parted.  Freida  imparted  to  De 
Falois  all  she  had  acquired  from  her  brother,  relative  to  the 
images;  imformation  which  afterwards  proved  fatal  to  the 
Marigni,  Such  was  the  superstition  of  the  period  that  a  natural 
taste  for  the  noble  art  of  sculpture  was  deemed  an  act  of  sorcery, 
and  the  supposition  was,  that  if  you  desired  the  death  of  any 
one,  by  modelling  one  of  those  images,  you  could,  by  aid 
of  magic,  transfuse  the  vital  power  from  the  person  whose 
death  you  desired  to  the  inanimate  figure.  Enguerand^  too 
enlightened  to  be  a  dupe  to  such  folly,  pursued  this  art  for  his 
pleasure,  and  presented  to  the  Queen^  Mother  of  Philip  le  Del, 
a  reoresentatiou  of  him  as  a  birth-day  gift.  Shortly  after, 
Philip  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  house,  and  De  Valois,  his 
enemy,  spread  abroad  strange  and  malicious  rumours  relative  to 
this,  which  induced  Marigni,  sooner  than  resign  his  loved  pur- 
suit, to  have  his  images  conveyed  to  a  private  cabinet,  where 
he  and  De  Lor  worked  at  them  secretly.  Thus,  De  Valois,  if 
thwarted  in  his  scheme  regarding  the  bishop,  was  determined  to 
accuse  Enguerand  of  sorcery,  and  Freida  sadly  afforded  him 
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an  opportanity.  £drid's  trial  came  on,  and  whilst  Freida 
wickedlj  accused  the  Bishop  of  what  she  knew  he  was  innocent, 
Edrid,  troe  to  that  Holy  Faith  he  had  ao  lately  adopted,  simply 
narrated  the  whole  occarrence,  and  disdained  the  gift  of  life  as 
the  price  of  dishonour.  His  condemnation  was  pronounced,  and 
be  was  hurried  to  Montfaucon  for  execution.  Freida^  who  waa 
b(Nme  insensible  to  her  chamber,  on  recovery  beholds  her  beloved 
son  dragged  up  to  Montfaucon  by  Clisson  and  the  Pire,  whilst 
the  Bishop  stood  a  pleased  spectator,  and  there  even  before  the 
arrival  of  the  executioner,  hurried  him  from  the  scaffold 
to  the  pyre,  whilst  Be  Valois  was  rushing  to  his  rescue* 
Freida  did  not  recover  for  some  days,  and  then  found  herself 
oared  by  J)e  Valois,  One  evening  her  brother  entered,  and 
toki  her  mildly  that  she  had  by  her  communications  to  ValaU 
brought  ruin  both  on  him  and  his  beloved  patron  :  that  tliat 
Prince  of  evil  had  even  seized  his  beloved  wife  SAadi,  the 
charming  Hindoo,  and  had  offered  large  rewards  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Freida  besought  him  to  fly  lest  Valois  should  arrive; 
he  iras  about  to  do  so,  )ind  was  just  mentioning  that  their  mother 
was  in  Paris,  when  Be  Valois  entered,  who  at  once  called  on 
the  guards  to  seize  him,teliing  him  that  if  he  refused .  (on  the  folio  w* 
ing  Wednesday,  that  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Marigni^  to  crimi* 
nate  his  patron  and  accuse  him  of  sorcery),  he  should  be  put  to 
the  torture.  Jacques  having  nobly  refused  the  bribe  of  even 
his  Skadfs  release,  and  promise  of  safe  conduct  to  any  part  of 
ibe  world  with  ample  means,  Freida  was  then  informed  that 
De  Lor  was  foremost  in  dragging  Edrid  to  the  stake  and  hur- 
rying his  death;  this  he  could  not  deny,  but  begged  afew  minutes 
private  conversation  to  explain  it,  which  Freida  refused ;  he 
was  then  dra^;ed  away,  and  the  Jongleur  lived  now  for  ven. 
geance  alone — on  Clissmi^widi  Langravaar  her  hatred  was  con* 
centrated. 

Wednesday  came,  the  day  of  trial  to  Marigni^  Freida  rushes 
oat  and  is  pursued  by  a  mob  from  whom  she  takes  refuge  in 
Monntfancon  tower  from  the  top  of  which  she  casts  herself 
amidst  the  yeUs  of  the  crowd,  when  we  encounter  her  againsbe 
IB  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  with  her  mother  and  their  horde. 
Hermother  having  taken  towards  her  a  deeplv  rooted  aversion 
tell«ber,  that  she  intends  to  set  out  for  Hindostan,  She 
tbeii  informs  her  of  all  that  had  occurred  from  the  time  she  met 
ber  bleeding  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  Of  Jacques*  death  who 
killed  himself  on  learning  the  fate  of  his  patron  Enguerandde^ 
29 
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Marigniy  whom  Be  Valoia  hunted  to  theseafTotdbj  false  acco- 

sations,  and  he  persuaded  the  king  thai  tlie  whole  family  were 

implicated  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared,  the  bishop  alooe 

escaping  this  general  ruin.  Freida  having  caused  this  voe,wM 

hated  by  her  mother,  who  after  relating  all,  departed.     Freida 

now  determined  to  gratify  a  wish  she  had  long  enlerlauiecl, 

and  vmt Beatrix  Viscanti,  theTemplar's  wife,  and  see  BAodotpiet 

her  Edrid's  brotlier.    She  went  disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  and  was 

introduced  to  the  chamber  of  the  lady  Beairij^,  who  on  disoovo- 

ing  who  she  was,  received  her  with  much  kindness,  and  sootbed 

by  her  gentle  manner  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  Jonffleur,  on 

beholding  the  difference  in  their  positions.     Beatrix ^  the  sdll 

beautiful  woman  possessing  all  that  could  make  life  happy, 

whilst  she,  the  forlorn  outcast  a  prey  to  every  bad   feeliag, 

looked  much  older  than  her  rival.    The  lady  assured  her  that 

the  Templar  had  bitterly  repented  the  wrong  he  had  done  ha 

and  attributed  his  sad  and  icnorainious  death  to  a  jostretribatkni 

for  his  past  misconduct ;  that  moreover,  he  bad  induced  her, 

Beatrix,  to  promise  to  seek  her  and  het  boy  out,  and  try  by 

every  means  to  win  them  to  Christianity ;  particularly  to  have 

his  son  baptized ;  he  had  also  left  a  lai^  sum  in  her  hands  for 

them.     Freida  then  informed  her  of  Edrid's  death,  and  of  bis 

having   become  a  Christian.      She  stayed  some  daya  with 

Beatrix  waiting  the  arrival  of  Rhodolphe  whom  she  desired  tO' 

see.     One  evening  Beatrix  informed  her  joyfully  that  sbe  ei« 

pected  her  son  next  day  and  with  him  the  Archhiahop  of 

Aheims,  who  was  no  other  than  the  good  and  holy  bishop  of 

Beanvais  whom  Philip  V.  had  elevated  to  the  Aichbiahopric 

of  Rheims,  and  so  great  was  her  iiiith  in  his  zeal  snd   piety 

that  she  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  effect  what  she  had  failed 

in  doing,  namely,  Freidcfs  conversion*    She  told  her  farther, 

that  to  him  she  was  indebted  for"  her  happy  state  of  mind; 

he  it  was  who  had  taught  her  in  her  hour   of    darknests   and 

despair  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  Heasveu,   and  bow  down  in 

humble  submission  to  the  will  of  Him  who  died  for  bet  on  the 

cross,  and  like  her  Divine  Master  pray  for  her  enemies*     But 

anxious  as  Freida  was  to  see  Bhodolfbe  ^e  eould  not  be 

prevailed  on  to  wait  bis  arrival,  accompanied  as  he  was  bjr  tbft 

man  whose  brother  she  was  instrumental  in  destroying  and 

having  taken  some  of  the  mofiey  left  in  trust  with  Btafyv, 

determined  on  departing  ere  dawn.     She  now  determined  on 

seeking  out  Be  Valm,  wlM>n»  she  discovered  at  the  Convent  of 
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St.  Bruno  in  the  Forest  of  Cliartreuse,  undergoing  a  severe 
and  vohintaty  penance  for  his  manifold  crimes.  He  was 
attended  by  Ssculo,  and  here  it  was  that  Freida  found  th<i 
parchment  containing  the  certificate  of  ^(?«a  Clisaona  birth  and 
the  will  of  Count  d^Evreux,  which  had  been  dropt  hj  Francesco 
^Esculo^  and  picked  up  by  her  in  mistake  for  her  own  scrip. 
TH»  was  the  reward  she  held  forth  to  GauUier,  for  the 
filrtberance  of  her  revenge.  He  asked  how  he  could  benefit 
her  in  that  way,  she  told  him  to  introduce  her  to  the  Qr^en  in 
the  guise  of  ft  fortune  teller,  that  she  wanted  speech  with 
Ag(Ma  (FAbMy  and  that  circumstances  should  guide  the  rest.^ 

We  now  return  to  SAodolpie  and  his  chivalrous  attack  of 
the  wolves,  tt  was  in  disobedience  to  his  mother  that  he  eithei* 
accepted  the  inheritance  of  d*J6ets,  or  entered  France. 

On  arriving  at  his  castle  he  invited  all  the  Nobles  who  had 
joined  in  the  chase,  and  amongst  them  Foulque^  though  they 
were  to  break  a  lance  for  Agatha^  and  strange  to  say,  Uho- 
iolpke  was  under  any  circumstances  determined  not  to  seek 
the  lady's  hand.  They  had  succeeded  in  an  almost  fabulous 
mannrer  in  extirpating  the  wolves.  On  the  fourth  morning, 
however,  they  werearoused  by  an  account  of  an  immense  herd 
itishing  forward,  headed  by  a  Demou  Wolf,  and  committing 
fearful  depredations ;  and  so  strange  was  the  superstition  of 
(be  age,  that  the  wildest  legends  were  recorded  of  it,  and  many 
ttroold  not  venture  to  attack  this  demon.  A  young  man  rushed 
forward,  demanding  assistance  for  Hubert  Clisson  and  hi* 
danghter,  who  wei'e  attacked.  Foulque  on  hearing  the  name, 
Was  evil  enough  to  rejoice  at  their  danger,  and  would  not  go 
fbrward;  but  Rhodolphe  hastened  to  their  rescue,  and  was^ 
fortunate  enough  to  release  them,  ind  succeeded  in  destroying 
the  hideous  monster.  As  they  were  all  to  adjourn  to  Foulqu^s 
castle  that  evening,  he  invited  thetn  there,  but  Hubert  appeared! 
terrified  at  the  vei^y  name,  and  declined  the  proffered  honor, 
requesting  a  safe  guidance  from  the  Knight,  who  seeing  their 
anxiety,  instantly  acords  it  |  mounting  them  on  his  noble  steed, 
a  gift  as  he  informed  them  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  told  Hubert 
to  care  it  for  him  till  he  reclaimed  it,  and  after  assuring  faim^relf 
by  a  ghmce  that  the  lady  was  extremely  lovely,  tlibugh  a 
jcwellef's  daughter,  they  went  their  wav.  On  rtjtuming  to 
aecure  the  head  of  the  wolf  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  he  found? 
it  gone,  but  seeing  something  sparkle,  picked  up  part  of  a 
cracifix  set  with  gems,  which  Bona  had  dropt.    On  arriving  at 
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his  castle,  he  found  tlie  Archbishop  of  Rketms  awaiting  hini, 
who  told  him  he  wished  to  introduce  him  to  a  youth  named 
Chretien,  for  whom  he  felt  a  deep  interest. 

The  King  feeling  grateful  to  the  younff  Bavarian  for  extirpating 
the  wolves,  was  anxious  to  compliment  him  by  anoblebanquet,at 
which  the  lady  Agalha  was  to  preside.    Chretien  to  whom  we  have 
just  alluded,  was  known  in  Paris  for  more  thanayearasapunil 
of  Pire  Lagravare,  and  protege  of  the  Bishop  ofBeawoaie ;  he 
was  to  enter  his  noviciate  in  a  few  months.    Philip  took  an 
interest  in  him,  thinking  him  to  be  a   son   of  Enguerand  de 
Marigni,  and  was  anxious  he  should   reside  in  the  Louvre, 
^but  Esculo  prudently  advised  him  to  permit  the  youth  to  follow 
his  vocation.  As  he  had  a  taste  for  flowers  he  was  permitted  to 
visit  the  palace  once  a  week,*  to  provide  the  Queen  with  the 
choicest.     His  nature  was  so  enthusiastic  that  the  good  Pert 
«tried  to  calm  down  his  fervor  to  a  more  solid  and  steady  form. 
Unfortunately  for  this  youth  of  ardent  temperament,  he  en- 
countered the  lady  Agatha^  and  the  love  hitherto  bestowed  on 
his  Creator,  was  now  divided  with  the  creature.    The  struggle 
between  feeling  and  duty  was  intense,  and  he  wildly  accused 
her  of  casting  a  spell  over  him  ,weaning  him  by  her  condescen* 
sion  from  that  Heaven  for  which  had  heretofore  so  ardently 
longed.     She,  though  imbued  with  vanity,  felt  touched  by 
the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  the  fair  youth,  and  is  determined  to 
avoid  his  presence  for  the  future,  Rhodolphe  possessing  her  en- 
tire affections.     One  evening  as  she  is  about  paying  a  visit  to 
Phre  Lagravare,  she  meets  Bona,  and  discovering  that  she  it 
the  person  of  whom  she  has  heard  as  Esculo's  protege,  feels 
jealous  lest  such  a  beauty  should  be  seen  at  Court  and  perhaps 
eclipse  her  in  Rhodolphe  9  e^es.  On  reaching  the  Peres  house 
she  finds  Chretien  as  enthusiastic  in  his  love,  as  at  their  last 
interview,  and  to  gratify  his  ardent  desire  to  serve  her,  shews 
him  a  ring,  telling  him  to  deserve  it,  that  whenever  she  re- 
quired his  services  he  would  know  by  that  ring,  which  she  would 
despatch  to  him.     He  made  a  solemn  vow  that  her  slightest 
behest  should  be  obeyed,  were  life  itself  to  be  sacrificed  in  her  ser- 
vice ;  at  that  moment  they  heard  retreating  footsteps  and  separated. 
Rhodolphe  is    received    with    regal    honors    by   Philip, 
the  gates  of  St.  Denis  are  thrown  open  for  his  approach,  and  the 
Or^mme  brought  forward,  a  compliment  never  before  paid 
to  a  subject.  He  meets  Bona  at  a  religious  ceremony  in  honor 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  which  is  being  performed  at  Notre  Dame. 
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They  are  matuallj  pleased  at  the  interview,  and  he  pays  frequent 
visita  to  herhome^resolved^forexcuse  to  demand  his  steed  should  he 
encounter  her  father;  they  have  had  frequent  interviews  thus^ 
tbough^t^^/isdetermineasheshall  marry  ayoung  burgher  whom 
she  detests,  and  Rhodolphe  though  now  prepared  to  sacrifice 
all  class  prejudice  to  his  love,  has  not  yet  spoken,  and  does  not 
purpose  doing  so  till  after  the  combat. 

In  the  meantime  he  has  an  interview  with  Frfiida,  whi>  has 
also  gained  admittance  to  the  Queen*?  apartments  through 
Gaultier.  B/wdolpAe,  desirous  to  avoid  Agatha^  devotes  himself 
exclusively  to  the  Queen^  Philip  at  first  pleased  with  this  gal- 
lantry at  last  feels  jealous.     The  day  for  the  combat  is  approach- 
ing and  Rhodolphe  pays  his  visit  to  Boiia^  and  meeting  her 
father  demands  her  in  marriage.     Uisbert,  who  hales  the  nobles 
rejects  his  suit,  telling  him,  she  is  engaged  to  an  honest  bur- 
gher.    After  Rhodolphe 8  departure,  Hubert  goes  to  Bona,  and 
tells  her  to  be  prepared  to  marry  Paul  Denchamp  in  two  days, 
she  peremptorily  refuses,  and  her  father  in  a  rage  goes  forth, 
teUing  her  his  mandate  is  imperative.     B6na  threw  her  mantle 
around  her  and  almost  ran  to  Ndcre  Dame,  as  if  there,  certain  of 
rehef      She  meets  Lagravare  to  whom  she  relates  her  sorrows 
and  he  goes  to  apprise  the  King  of  the  matter,  leaving  Bona 
at  Ndtre  Dame,  he  brings  on  his  return  a  gown  and  cap  of  a 
student  of  the  Sorbonne,and  thus  equipped  brings  her  to  theKiug's 
hbrary.     Freida,  however,  has  seen  her  enter  and  goes  at  once 
to  inform  Agatha  who  in  council  with  Foulque  lay  their  plans. 
Agatha  enters  the  library  and  tells  her  that  the  King  is  about 
to  enforce  the  marriage  between  her  and  Paul^  and  thus  induced 
her  to  steal  awav.     Foulgue  is  at  the  door  awaiting  them,  and 
she  is  borne  to  the  Apostate's  Baths,  which  she  refuses  to  enter 
from  awe  of  the  place,  her  screams  attract  Rhodolphe  who  is 
seeking  an  interview  with  Freida  at  the  same  time,  he  rushes 
forward  to  release  her,  wounding  Foulque  in  the  arm.     Freida 
in  her  anxiety  for  Rhodolphe  begs  him  to  go  instantly  to  the 
King  and  relate  the  whole  fact,  but  he  delays  with  Bona^  and 
Foulque  maddened  at  defeat,  goes  forward  and  accuses  Rho* 
dolphe  of  having  killed  the  Demon  Wolf  by  sorcery,  and  of 
having  in  his  possession  a  broken  Crucifix,  which  had  been 
broken  to  propitiate  the  demon  :  strange  fatuity  of  the  period 
when  such  idle  stories  would  be  credited.     Philip's  jealousy 
removed  all  scruples,  and  Rhodolphe  was  tried  and  condemned. 
Frieda  was  now  frantic,   Bona^  too,  had  disappeared,  but  that 
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was  nothing ;  her  whole  energies  were  employed  to  saTe  Bio^ 
dolpke.  Having  got  two  pilgrim's  dresses,  she  prevails  ob  the 
Oieen  and  Agatha  to  pot  them  on,  and  bring  all  their  jewds 
even  to  the  Queen's  royal  cestns,  to  bribe  the  copidi^ 
of  the  Chef  des  Bats,  who  consents  to  liberate  2&iMfo^iltf  on  con- 
dition of  a  substiiate  being  procured.  Preida,  who  overheard  tht 
promise  made  by  Chretien  relative  to  the  ring,  abstracts  it  Croia 
Agatha  and  deq)atche8  CaMi  the  Smabian  for  Ckreiiem  who 
bears  with  him  this  talismanic  siffnaL  She  then  prevaib  on 
Agatha  to  indnoe  Chretien  to  make  this  sacrifice,  who  has  to 
undergo  a  severe  straggle  with  herself  before  she  consents.  On 
Chretien  arriving,  she,  with  the  most  subtle  and  refined  deli- 
cacv,  broaches  to  him  the  matter,  who,  shocked  and  diagfuted 
at  her  selfish  cruelty,  rebukes  her  lor  her  hearUMSDees,  uid 
admitting  that  did  he  not  wildly  dream  he  was  dear  to  h«r,  the 
fatal  vow  would  never  have  been  pledged.  A  vow,  which  thoagh 
rashly  made,  should  nevertheless  be  redeemed,  his  only  r^fk 
being  the  absence  of  the  good  Arehbiehop,  who  could  enlighten 
his  ignorance  as  to  whether  he  erred  in  thus  rushing  unbidden 
into  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  in  fulfilment  of  any  vow,  bo 
matter  how  solemnly  uttered.  Chretien  being  now  led  to  the 
Provosts  is  placed  in  the  same  room,  which  Uiree  years  befoie 
had  been  occunied  by  Edrid;  he  uttered  a  piecing  ery,  and 
flinging  himself  before  the  shrine  burst  into  tears.  On  the 
Provost  retiring  he  sung  the  Regina  CaK,  a  hymn  in  honor  of 
Our  Lady^  in  strains  which  Edrid  alone  oould  pour  forth. 

**  Hail,  sainted  Mary,  glorious  Queen 
Of  heaven's  bri^  angelic  ehoir. 

Mother  of  Him  who  died  to  screen 
All  mortals  from  eternal  fire. 

Mother  of  Him  who,  bom  to  save, 
Viewed  sinners  with  a  pitying  eye. 

And  with  his  latest  breath  forgave 

His  murderers  on  Calvary.  ,  . 

Mother  of  Jeeos,  deign  to  pour 

One  bright,  consQlatorv  ray. 
Which  may  illume  this  ffloomy  hour. 

And  bitter  thoughts  of  death  allay. 
Breathe  o'er  my  soul  the  breath  of  life. 

Until  no  thought  of  earth  remain ; 
Remove  those  doubts,  this  mental  strife, 

And  I  will  love  my  dungeon  chain. 
Give  me,  oh  give  thy  blessed  aid 

To  calm  those  unavailing  sighs. 
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Aod  gleaoM  of  saraph  hosts  arrajed 

In  never-endiog  Faradise. 
Away,  away,  ^s  mortal  woe ; — 

Gome,  hope  and  high  celestial  joy : 
Borne  on  thy  healing  wings,  I  go 
To  heaven  and  immortality." 

On  hearing  this  the  Provost  rushes  back>  terrified,  thinking 
it  Edrid  raised  from  the  dead,  bat  when  informed  that  the 
youth  is  caHed  Chretien,  his  terror  knows  no  bounds;  aware, 
that  the  King  feels  interested  in  his  fate :  Bkodolpie  has  how- « 
ever  departed,  and  the  victim  must  be  saorificed. 

Freida  now,  that  her  purpose  is  accomplished,  is  seized  with 
remorse,  and  knocks  wildly  at  the  Provoifs  gate,  but  receiving 
no  answer,  she  is  seized  with  a  dizziness,  and  instinctively 
stretchin^out  herarmsin  searchof  support  they  clingtoa  colossal 
cross  which  was  near  the  Provoafs  door.  Prostrate  at  the 
base  of  this  symbol  of  our  redemption,  a  Divine  inspiration 
seemed  to  pervade  her,  and  bursting  forth  into  loud  hallelujahs^ 
fell  against  the  cross  and  burst  into  tears.  From  that  moment 
the  Jongleur  felt  conscious  erf  being  under  Divine  influence. 
The  demons  of  Pride,  Anger  and  E.evenge  are  now  displaced  by 
the  Angels  of  Mercy  and  Truth,  and  whilst  bowed  in  humilia- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  the  blessed  seed  of  genial  repen- 
tance were  sown  in  Freida' 9  soul,  who  was  from  that  moment 
an  altered  being*  Arising  from  her  prostrate  condition,  she 
sought  the  King,  with  whom  was  the  ArckbiaAqp,  and  told  him 
how  the  Provost  had  accepted  a  bribe  to  save  Rhodolphe,  and 
that  Chretien  was  to  be  executed  in  his  stead.  The  King^ 
though  fired  with  indignation,  arranges  his  plans,  sends  for 
Gavltier,  who  having  heard  from  the  Queen  of  Chretiens  im- 
prisonment, knows  all  must  soon  be  discovered.  He,  however, 
obeys  the  King's  mandate,  and  riding  after  him  to  the  Provosfs 
house,  was  commanded  to  enter  and  tell  the  Provost  that  it 
was  now  the  hour  for  the  execution,  and  that  his  presence  was 
required  at  Montfaucon.  The  King  having  explained  to  the 
people  the  misconduct  of  the  Provost,  he  was,  without  even 
the  form  of  a  trial,  forced  up  the  gibbet  and  executed. 

We  must  now  return  to  Bona,  whom  a  party  of  students  met 
ii>  the  Apostate*s  Grove,  and  seeing  her  dressed  in  a  habit  of 
the  Sorbonne,  proposed  she  should  join  their  party  as  they  were 
proceeding  to  Bourges ;  she  joyf ally  acceded,  and  on  arriving 
there,  sought  the  Cwivent  of  St.  Mary's,  that  abode  of  peace 
and  virtue  which  had  been  her  saintly  home  for  many  years. 
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&culo,  who  was  in  Boarges^  was  soon  apprised  of  her  arrival. 
He,  having  heard  a  report  of  Bhodolph^s  danger,  is  desiroos 
to  visit  Beatrix  to  afford  her  comfort,  and  brin^  Bona 
with  him.  He  was,  however,  rejoiced  to  find  on  arriving  at  the 
Castle,  that  Rhodolphe  was  before  him.  Beatrix  receives  Bona 
with  much  courtesy ;  her  son,  however,  is  resolved  sooner  than 
again  woond  his  mother  by  an  act  of  disobedience  to  resign 
Bona,  well  knowing  that  his  mother  would  never  consent  to  a 
marriage  with  a  jeweller's  daughter.  The  Archbishop  arrivei 
bearing  the  inteUigence  of  Oaultier*i  death,  and  the  disgrace 
which  had  fallen  on  Agatha  and  Foulgue.  The  Quern  bad 
been  pardoned,  it  being  discovered  that  she  was  innocently 
drawn  into  the  matter.  To  be  brief,  he  then  related  how 
Chretien  was  no  other  than  Ednd,  the  son  of  Freida^  who  had 
been  saved  through  the  intervention  of  Enguerand  de  Marigni 
and  De  Lor,  who  substituted  a  waxen  figure  for  him  on  Mont- 
faucon,  whilst  the  Bishop  bore  him  away  in  the  royal  carriage, 
and  placed  him  with  Lagravare,  under  the  name  of  Chretien, 
This  was  the  secret  that  Jacques  sought  to  tell  Freida,  who 
unfortunately  rejected  the  kindness. 

We  have  little  more  to  add.  Freida  was  of  course  received  bj  - 
theArchbiehopintothe  Christian  church ;  her  joy  was  unbounded 
on  discovering  EdridnnA  she  poured  forth  her  soul  in  gratitode 
to  God  for  saving  her  from  sacrificing  his  life,  not  knowing  whom 
she  was  offering  as  a  victim.  Edrid^  also,  purified  from  his  late 
trials  of  passion,  resolved  with  Freida  to  take  up  the  Cross  of 
his  Divine  Master  and  work  out  the  salvation  of  others.  They 
arrived  in  pilgrim's  attire  at  the  Castle  otBealrixy  where  they  were 
received  warmly  both  by  mother  and  son.  Frieda  having  called 
Eeculo  to  her,  presented  him  with  the  documents  relative  to  the 
birth  and  claims  of  Bona,  and  placing  Bona'e  hand  in  that  of 
JthodolphCy  told  Beatrix  she  was  worthy  of  her  son,  not  alone 
for  her  royal  descent,  but  owing  to  her  many  virtues.  Beatrix 
consents  to  their  union.  Hubert,  still  strong  in  his  antipathy 
to  the  nobles,  unwillingly  assents,  but  refuses  being  present 
at  the  marriage.  The  Emperor  acts  as  her  father  on  the 
occasion,  and  gives  her  away.  Whilst  the  Archbishop  pw- 
formed  the  ceremony,  Freida  and  Edrid  departed  to  take  up 
the  cross  they  had  chosen  to  walk  under  and  work  out  their 
heavenly  mission.  Frieda,  considering  the  love  of  country  one 
of  the  purest  next  to  love  of  God,  proceeded  first  to  Saxony, 
and    for  seven    years   Chretien    successfully    preached    the 
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gospel.  Thence  proceeding  to  Lithuania,  where  idola- 
try reigned,  they  preached  Christ  Crucified,  having 
gained  this  permission  from  the  Qrand  Duke  as  a  reward  for 
having  recovered  Jagello^  his  infant  son,  from  a  bed  of  sickness.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  follow  her  footsteps,  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
tens  of  thousands  crushed  their  idols  before  the  cross;  and,  we 
give  in  conclusion  the  last  words  of  that  truly  entertaining 
romance,  Freida  the  Jongleur: — 

''  Although  the  Jongleurs  bad  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
Christianity  in  this  benighted  land,  Freida  did  not  live  to 
see  the  great  work  perpetuated.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1386  that  Jagello,  Duke  of  Lithuania, — he  who  in  his  child- 
hood Freida  had  restored  to  health, — influenced  by  the  im« 
press  received  from  her  instructions,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
avowed  his  religious  sentiments,  and  was  publicly  baptized,  with 
all  the  members  of  his  family  and  court.  Edrid,  though  far 
advanced  in  life,  was  one  of  the  officiating  priests ;  and  within 
a  few  months,  subsequently,  the  whole  kingdom  followed  their 
Duke's  example,  and  Lithuania  became  a  Christian  land.'' 

And  now  that  we  have  completed  our  notice  of  these  books, 
let  the  writers  come  up  for  judgment.  Place  Barbara  Hemp- 
hill  at  the  bar.  Barbara,  we  are  very  happy  to  be  able  to  tell 
youthatyou  leave  this  courtwithoutastainon  your  literary  re- 
putation: we  are  proud  of  you  as  an  Irishwoman,  and  are  very 
glad  that  we  can  tell  you,  you  have  written  as  agreeable  a  book 
as  we  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  by  very  much  the  best 
book  you  ha veyet published.  Sixteen  monthsago,  in  the  twenty- 
first  number  of  The  Irish  Quabterlt  Bevibw,  in  a  paper 
entitled  ^*  Novels  and  Novelists,"  and  in  which  we  recorded 
opinions  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  wretched  shade  of  Boz,  pre- 
cisely such  as  Blackwood  expressed  three  months  ago,  we  had 
you  before  us  charged  with  having  written  a  book  called  Tke 
Priesfs  Niece ;  or  the  Heirehip  of  Bamulph.  Barbara,  we 
then  thought  you  a  man,  for  although  you  did  not  wear  whis- 
kers, you  wore  a  long  Noa's  Ark  coat,  and  called  yourself 
"Author  of  Lionel  Deerhurst.*'  Wesaid  to  you  :  '*  TAePriesi^e 
Niece,  has  unfortunately,  a  most  deceptive  title,  and  one  most 
illrchosen.  It  '*  takes"  a  Protestant  reader,  who  is  disappointed 
at  finding  that  it  has  nothing  about  cloisters,  or  convents, 
in  the  Maria  Monk  style :  Komau  Catholics,  looking  at  the 
book^  and  being  alarmed,  or  prejudiced  by  the  name, 
will  throw  it  aside,  or  will  read  it  in  an  antagonistic 
spirit;^  whibt  the  mere  circulating    Ubrary    haunter,  who 
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has  been  to  frequeatly  deceived  by  the  titles  of  books,  will 
think  to  himself,  as  he  ponders  on  the  name,  Tke  Priesfi 
Niece, — 

"  His  gran'  aunt  was  oace  King  of  Oonnanght, 

His  Mother  Viceroy  of  Tralee, 

Priests*  Nieces,  but  sure  they're  in  Heaven, 

An*  his  faylin*s  is  nothin*  to  me." 

Yel  this  work  is  a  good  novel :  full  of  incident,  of  invention, 
of  bright  flashes  of  genius,  of  descriptive  power  rar^  excelled 
in  these  days,  and  placing  before  us  the  fair  land  of  Spain,  the 
varying  scenery  of  ScoUand, '  the  summer  isles/  the  *  knots 
of  Paradise,'  at '  the  gateways  of  the  day  :'  and  Ireland,  too, 
has  been  sketched  by  our  Author.  The  dialogue  is  good, 
worthy  the  other  portions  of  the  story  ;  and  considering  the 
work  as  a  whole,  and  judging  it  by  the  best  of  our  modem 
novels,  it  deserves  the  success  it  has  achieved,  by  arriving  at 
a  second  edition,  within  five  months  of  its  publication. 

**  It  is  not  our  custom  to  give  extracts  from  novels,  and  in- 
deed in  this  particular  instance  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
with  justice  to  the  Author,  who  has  that  true  talent  of  the  ge- 
nuine novelist,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  ingraft  ^  scene  upon 
scene^  to  involve  character  with  character  so  intimately,  and 
so  closely,  that  not  a  chapter  can  be  extracted  without  injury  to 
the  story. 

"  We  hope  soon  again  to  find  a  work  from  the  pen  of  the 
Author  of  TAe  Priesfs  Niece  before  us,  but  we  hope  too,  to  find 
it  with  a  less  excitable  title.  A  writer,  such  as  this,  with 
ability  of  the  highestorder,  with  invention,  quickness  of  thought 
and  great  power  of  observation,  may,  and  is,  hound  to  depend 
on  his  knowledge  of  the  heart,  of  life  and  of  the  world  :  the 
heart,  life,  and  the  world  are  wide  enough  in  their  range  of 
thoughts,  of  manners,  and  of  feelings ;  out  of  such  materials 
then,  this  Author  can  create  forms  of  beauty,  or  strength, 
or  passion ;  but  these  creations  must  be  works  of  time,  and 
formed  with  the  perfection  of  elaboration.  AVe  earnestly  hope 
that  neither  the  request  of  friends,  nor  the  golden  goadings  of 
publishers,  will  induce  this  writer  to  damage  or  jeopardise  a 
reputation  already  more  than  half  made ;  the  pen  too,  which 
has  thus  been  graced,  should  never  be  envenomed  or  stained  by 
the  recital  of  a  tale  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  professors  of 
any  religion.  The  heart  is  the  property  of  the  novelist ;  with 
it,  and  the  world,  alone  has  he  to  deal,  and  if  from  these  he 
cannot  form  his  story  be  is  not  a  novelist.    If  the  Author  of 
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The  Prinfs  Ifiece  will  but  observe  these  rules.  Tic  will  pro- 
d«iee  fictioQS  worthy  bis  genius,  and  worthj  his  reputation ;  and 
though  be  may  never  achieve  the  glory  of  a  oeeat  kovblist, 
he  'wiB,  at  ail  events,  reach  the  reputation,  the  highest  any  now 
living  can  claim,  of  a  good  novelist.'' 

Thus,  Barbara,  we  wrote ;  leave  the  court  now,  and  as  quickly 
as  you «aQ,  always  bearing  in  mfnd  the  fact,  that  easy  writing  is 
not  easy  reading ;  oome  before  us  with  another  work ;  make 
it  as  good  as  Freida^  and  you  will  be  beloved  of  Mudie,cher- 
ished  by  Mitchell,  and  Saunders  and  Ottley,  and  demanded  by 
dl  who  like  a  book  showing  fancy,  genias,  study,  and  know- 
ledge of  characters.    Barbara  Hemphill,  you  are  discharged. 
Put  forward  the  other  subject.     Whitty,  you  are  a  literary 
vagabond :  you  were  found  in  a  disgraceful  state  of  hopeless 
morality,  with  a  mind  reeling  in  a  condition  showing  that  you 
liad  saturated  yourself  with  French  novels,  and  had  lived  too 
mudi  with  men:  ^ou  are  charged  with  exposing  for  sale  books 
of  a  character  which,  if  yon  persist  in  writing  any   more  of  a 
like  class,  must  be  sold  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  advertised  as 
"The  Swell's  (Mental)  Guide,"  or  as,  *'  The  Silent  Monitor,  or 
How  to  Break  the  Ten  Commandments.''     But,  Whitty,  we 
do  not  sentence  you  to  silence ;  true  you  have  done,  perhaps 
unintentionally,  great  and  grave  wrong  to  society,  and  have 
drawn  portraits  of  "  living  celebrities'*  not  always  correct,  and 
liAYe  painted  all  nature  from  one  point  of  view ;  yet  you  are  too 
able  a  man,  and  too  clear-headed,  and  the  court  hopes  too  true- 
bearted  and  genuine,  a  man,  to  persist  in  writing  books  such  as 
F)riend$  tf  Bohemia.    Think, Whitty,  how  few  women  will  like 
to  admit  that  they  have  read  your  book;   think  how  few 
women  could  resist  the  instinctive  modesty  that  would  impel 
them  to  hide  it  under  the  sofa  cushion,  if  they  would  read  it  at 
all ;  think  what  man  would  or  ought  to  hold  a  good  opinion  of 
a  woman  whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  been  a  pleased  reader 
of  your  volumes;  think  of  this  and  say  what  real  differenoe 
there  is  between  your  book  and  any  of  Bevnolds*,  save  that 
yours  comes  from  Smith  and  Elder,  and  his  from  the  congenial 
neighbourhood  of"  the  drabs  and  bloods  of  Drury  Lane."  Thera 
is,  however,  one  difference,  that  whilst  Reynolds  is  only  a  clever 
scoundrel,  you  are  one  of  the  cleverest  writers  of  this  time.  You 
have,  by  one  book,  earned,  and  well  earned  and  deserved,  a 
reputation  such  as  few  men  have  ever  gained  by  a  first  publi- 
cation.    Do  not,  Whitty,  the  court  intreats  you,  tarnish  that 
reputation  by  another  book  such  as  Friends  of  Bohemia.    We 
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told  yoa,  m  the  course  of  your  trials  what  Sydney  Smith,  not  a 
much  abler  man  than  you,  but  far  a  wiser  one,  had  said  of  French 
women ;  note  now  another  passage  of  his,  in  reviewing  La 
MemoireM  et  Corre^pondance  de  Madame  IfEjpinay.  *'  ft  is  a 
lively,  entertaining  book — relating  in  an  agreea|)le  manner  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  many  remarkable  men — mingled  wUk 
some  very  scandalous  and  improper  passoffes,  which  degrade  the 
whole  work.  But  if  all  the  decencies  and  delicacies  of  life 
were  in  one  scale,  and  five  francs  in  the  other,  what  French 
bookseller  would  feel  a  siugle  moment  of  doubt  in  making  his 
election  ?"  Would  you,  Whitty,  like  to  have  these  sentences 
written  of  you  ?  Do  not  mind  the  book-sellers ;  they  have, 
through  railways,  got  much  of  the  ''  five  francs''  morality;  but 
a  man  of  your  genius  can  rise  above  bo^iksellers,  for  your  wings 
are  the  voices  of  the  readers.  But,  you  must  go  in  to  win ; 
do  not  desecrate  your  genius  by  writing  your  name  up  through 
your  Friends  of  Bohemia^  and  then  turning  to  another  phase 
of  literature.  The  stuff  is  in  you,  and  good  intentions  are 
nothing.  Hell,  you  know  is  paved  with  good  intentions,  but 
as  Julius  Hare  says,  *^  pluck  up  the  stones,  ye  sluggards,  and 
break  the  devil's  head  with  them."  Do  this,  Whitty,  and  write 
as  you  now  write,  like  a  man  of  deep  thought,  of  consummate 
genius,  and  of  wonderful  power  of  observation,  but  write,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  as  a  Christian. 

The  Court  has  not,  Whitty,  treated  you  harshly  or  unfairly. 
You  have  displeased  us,  but  we  never^  forget  a  wise  question 
of  Fuller's  in  which  he  demands — ''  Is  there  no  way  to  bring 
home  a  wandering  sheep  but  by  worrying  him  to  death  ? " 
Tou  may  now  leave  the  bar,  but  never  again  come  before  ot 
with  a  Friends  of  Bohemia  ;  it  has  literary  power  and  genius 
sufBcient  to  secure  success  for  half  a  dozen  novels ;  it  has 
faults  against  morality  which  should  condemn  a  dozen ;  its 
success  is  the  best  tribute  to  your  genius,  and  should  be  the 
most  painful  circumstance  to  your  heart. 

The  Court  does  not  want  you  to  be  sentimental,  or  to  come 
the  pious  dodge,  like  Mr.  Samuel  Warren ;  do  not  give  qs 
an  kubry,  nor  yet  a  Br.  Cantwell,  not  yet  a  Bellars  nor  a 
Boper,  nor  a  BiegOi  nor  two  she  devils  like  Lady  Beattung  and 
Therese.  Do  not  write  a  tale  of  pathos,  and  stuff,  and  folly 
such  as  Dickens  now  obtains  money  for  under  false  preieuces ; 
tlie  Court  appreciates  genuine  feeling,  but  whilst  it  listens  to 
false  sentiment  it  feels  inclined  to  act,  as  did  that  shep- 
herdess who  sang, — 
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''I  sits  with  my  feet  in  a  brook; 
And  if  any  one  asks  me  for  why, 
I  hits  him  a  lick  with  my  crook, 
And  says,  sentiment  kills  me^  says  I/* 
Write  as  you  write  in  Friends  of  Bohemia^  and  yon  cannot 
fail  to  write  well,  but  if  you  are  tempted  to  write  another 
such  book,  this  Court  will  treat  you  as  it  ought  to  treat  you, 
and   remember  that  our    maxim  is   expressed  in  that  wise 
Italian  saying  which^  like  all  Italian  sayings  is  good  and  true 
when  not  rascally,  "  Non  v'  i  il  peggior  ladro   d'un  cattivo 
libro" — ^No  woksb  robber  than  a  bad  book. 

Do  not  again  declare  that  "  we,  men,  want  men's  books. 
No  body  dare  write  a  man's  book — a  novel,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
memoir*  When  a  fellow  writes,  he  considers  what  can  go 
into  a  family — what  virgin  sisters  can  read;  so,  because  our 
virgin  sisters  are  idiots,  we  get  idiotic  books;''  this  is  bad 
sense,  and  bad  philosophy,  and  bad  morality,  and  without 
religion.  Consider  that  without  the  ''families"  at  which 
you  sneer  you  could  not  have  "  virgin "  sisters  such  as  you 
despise  : — would  you  have  the  "  men's  books,'*  at  the  risk 
of  having  a  bride  not  idiotic  and  not  a  virgin?  Would  you 
play  over  again  the  farce  of  Gbdwin  and  Mary  WoUstoucraftP 
We  think  not,  but  you  must  remember  that  "laxity  of 
talk  "  may  be  harmless :  "  laxity  "  of  writing  may  become  a 
deadly  evil*  As  Bobert  FoUok  has  it,  in  The  Coune  of  Titne, 
a  novel  was,  and  is,  a  book, 

*'Oft  crammed  full 
Of  poisonous  error,  blackening  every  page; 
And  oftener  still,  of  trifling,  second-hand 
Kemark,  and  old,  diseased,  putrid  thought; 
And  miserable  incident,  at  war 
With  nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  war." 
Not  much  of  this  applies  to  you,  Whitty,  as  the  Court 
has  already  shown ;  but,  beware,  lest  the  worid,  the  Court, 
the  "  femilies,"  and  the  virtuous  sisters,  may  consider  that 
"  men^s  books,"  are  but  "old,  diseased,  and  putrid  thought/' 
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'the  sovereign  and  the  people  have  been  in  travail  toge- 
ther, and  we  are  now  to  congratulate  the  country  on  the 
simultaneous  birth  of  a  Princess  and  of  a  Parliament.  From 
long  clothes  to  crinoline,  and  from  leading  strings  to  the 
valse  Jfc  deux  temps,  the  Princess  will,  no  doubt,  be  trained 
in  the  way  in  which  she  is  to  go,  and  we  are  happy  in  the 
belief  that  when  she  is  old  she  will  not  depart  fix)m  it.  Can 
this,  or  anything  like  it,  be  presumed  in  favour  of  the  young 
Parliament?  Her  Royal  Highness  will  pass  from  rosy 
nurses  to  serious  governesses,  and  from  saints  in  crape  to 
saints  in  lawn.  From  her  father  she  will  learn  to  score 
music,  and  from  her  mother  to  practise  virtue ;  but  what 
far-reaching  conjecture  can  hit  the  destiny  of  the  new  Par- 
liament? True,  it  will  have  its  share  of  nursing,  and 
teaching,  and  preaching,  and  of  maternal  discipline,  le® 
gentle,  however,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
comparison  between  its  own  training  and  that  of  the  Princess. 
Its  parentjtheCoun  try  ^as  aloud  and,  truth  to  say,  a  masculine 
voice ;  an  uncommon  flow  of  free  and  not  seldom  of  abusive 
speech ;  a  sturdy  will,  and  a  broad  and  heavy  hand  withal, 
but  we  have  in  this  no  guarantee  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment will  prove  more  dutiful  or  reasonable  than  its  prede- 
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cc»sor.     It  may  be  that,  at  the  end  of  itg  course,  the  con- 
stituencies will  have  to  say,  we  have  pip^  to  you,  and  yon 
have  not  (fenced ;   we  hare  moramed  to  you,  aaid  you  have 
not  wept.    The  present  House  of  Commons  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  national  feeling,  but  not  of  national  purpose. 
It  means  confidence  in  Palmerston,  and  nothing  more. 
Possibly  the  country  may  have  intended  to  give  expression 
to  its  eagerness  for  reform ;   but,  if  so,  it  has  MkaU^  con- 
vey its  meaning  in  the  precise  way  which  a  minister  is 
most  likely  to  understand.    The  failure,  however,  admits 
of  explanation.    The  disturbing  influences  that  affect  an 
election  are  many  and  powerfiil,  commonly  well  known 
and  well  understood,  but  often  capricious  and  insomtaWe ; 
so  that  constituencies  the  best  afieoted  towards  a  measure 
frequently  return  either  cold  friends  or  avowed  enemiea 
It  IS  fortunate  indeed  that  the  people  have  oth^*  modes  of 
expressing  their  wishes  and  their  purposes  than  one  whici 
prnrate  interests  and  ambition  are  so  largely  concerned  in 
appropriating  and  perverting.     The  present  Parliament  H 
Mt  itself  the  expression  of  a  purpose ;  but,  if  the  people 
have  a  real  purpose,   Parliament  will  be  obedient*    The 
easiest  Parliament  will  yield  nothing  to  popular  preference, 
but  the  most  obstinate  will  bow    to    the  popular  will. 
And  it  is  in  this  our  hope  of  Eeform  lies ;   for  otherwise 
there  never  sat  in  Westminster  an  assembly  less  likely  to 
deal  lai^ly  with  the  question  of  reform.  It  contains  hardly 
a  score  of  members  bound  to  a  decided  course,  or  whose 
discretion  withm  certain  easy  limits  is  not  quite  unfettered. 
Parliament  has  seldom  been  so  deficient  in  heart  or  freshness. 
A  very  undue  proportion  of  its  new  members  has  been  taken 
from  that  class  or  all  others  which  has  done  most  to  dfe- 
honor  the  British  character.      Corn  has  been  p^verse, 
selfish,  impracticable,  bigoted,  stupid;   Cotton    has  been 
crotchetty,  visionary,  conceited,  and  unpatriotic ;  but  Money 
has  been  altogether  infamous.    And  yet  money  was  never 
so  largely  represented  in  Parliament.     Its  martyrs  and 
confessors — the  Sadleirs,  Pauls,  Strahans,  Redpaths,  and 
Hudsons — have    not  died,  and  suffered  in  vain.      Eng- 
lish constituencies  by  the  dozen  have  committed  their  inte^ 
rests  to  men  who  love  and  cherish  that  one  only  interest 
which  accrues  upon  principal ;  whose  hearts  beat  time  to 
the  fiactuations  of  the  miffkct;    whose  colour  obeys  the 
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panic  or  rally  of  the  funds,  and  who  look  forward  to  no  more 
distant  future  than  the  maturity  of  their  bills. 

But,  even  were  Parliament  less  favourably  constituted 
than  it  is,  and  were  its  leader  far  less  sagacious  of  the 
popular  mind  than  we  know  him  to  be,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  permanent  supremacy  of  reform.  Reform  has 
no  longer  to  wage  an  equal  battle  against  this  or  that  in- 
veterate abuse.  She  has  already  won  her  decision  victo- 
ries and  established  her  title.  Henceforward  she 
rules  without  dispute,  subject  only,  like  any  other  sensible 
ruler,  to  constitutional  restraints.  No  one  is  disposed  to 
question  a  moderate,  even  if  not  strictly  regular  exercise 
of  her  prerogative,  but  if  she  finds  it  necessary  to  upset 
an  institution  or  two,  no  matter  how  ricketty  or  vicious, 
it  must  be  done  after  the  old  English  fashion,  in  the  proper 
manner,  with  stately  delay,  and  decent  ceremonial,  in  form  of 
law  agreeably  to  precedent,  and  perhaps  in  Norman  French, 
but  with  aredeeming nationality  of  accent.  Under  these  mild 
restrictions,  the  power  of  reform  is  unlimited,  because  the 
principle  is  sound,  has  won  its  way  gradually,  and  having 
gained  the  ascendant  is  precisely  the  same  that  it  was  on  the 
horizon.  In  other  countries  reform  is  a  name  for  revolution, 
in  this  country,  reform  isitself.  A  really  great  principle  fairly 
before  the  world  is  certain  to  triumph.  The  men  who  advance 
it  may  not  believe  in  it — they  may  imagine  they  are  merely 
turning  it  to  account,  or  that  it  is  a  clever  invention  of  their 
own ;  possibly  they  may  hate  and  fear  it,  and  once  they  have 
attained  their  ends,  it  is  the  most  usual  thing  in  the  world 
that  they  should  disown  and  decry  the  means.  It  is  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  that  men  who  haye  acquired  power 
by  the  profession  of  a  principle  or  set  of  principles,  often 
employ  their  power  to  defeat  or  at  least  to  delay  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  they  advocated.  We  do  not  here 
allude  to  the  threadbare  topic  of  ministerial  shortcomings  as 
compared  with  opposition  enffagementa.  Opposition  leaders 
do  certainly  protest  too  much,  and  minister  are  undoubtedly 
too  forgetful  of  their  promises,  but  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  no  weU-informed  Court  of  Equity,  if  government  could 
for  its  vices  be  thrown  into  Chancery,  would  decree  specific 
performance  of  opposition  contracts  against  a  man  in  office. 
We  refer  to  those  who,  having  obtained  power  under 
favour  of  a  principle,  employ  that  power  to  defeat,  and  if 
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possible  to  extinguish  the  principle.  The  English  Revolu- 
tion furnishes  more  instances  of  the  kind  alluded  to  than 
any  other  event  in  history ;  but  it  also  fiimishes  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  vitality  of  a  great  priiiciple, 
resisting  every  effort  to  silence  and  appress  it.  llie  Revo- 
lution has  eventuated  in  a  very  limited  monarchy  upon  the 
basis  of  civil  and  relimous  liberty.  The  principle  is  excel- 
lent, but  this  limitea  monarchy  was  established  by  regi- 
cides in  the  person  of  a  man  who  loved  unlimited  monarchy 
as  dearly  as  ever  did  Tudor  or  Stuart.  Civil  liberty  was  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  aristocratic  families,  much  as  an 
heir  expectant  is  mvoured  by  a  money  lender ;  and  reli- 
gious liberty  inaugurated  the  reign  of  persecution  for  a 
century  and  a  half  The  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were 
traitors,  perjurers  and  parricides;  soldiers  who  betrayed 
their  flag,  churchmen  who  denied  their  vows,  and  chil- 
dren who  forswore  their  nature.  Their  political  pro- 
fligacy was  only  to  be  equalled  by  their  private  wickedness, 
and  such  as  were  notgreatly  bad  were  profoimdly  mean.  The 
kings  they  set  upon  the  throne  soon  found  them  to  love 
their  own  bams  better  than  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and 
had  early  notice  that  the  prince's  prerogative  was  in  fact 
the  prerogative  of  his  ministers,  unaer  the  sanction  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  and  they  alike  despised.  The  Georges  were 
unwilling  to  be  "  Doges  ;*'  the  governing  classes  were  re- 
solved to  be  "  Patricians,"  but  of  the  people  there  was  no 
accoimt.  Meanwhile,  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  un- 
known, unless  by  name ;  but  that  name  was  in  itself  a 
power,  and  once  exalted,  drew  all  things  after  it. 

This  it  may  be  said  is  declamation,  loose  rhetoric,  blind 
slashing,  or,  at  best,  random  hitting.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
are  as  we  stated.  Our  limited  monarchy  was  the  work  of 
the  regicides ;  for  Hampden,  the  associate  of  Russell  and 
Sydney  in  the  Council  of  Six,  declared  after  the  Revolution, 
tliat  it  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that 
the  Revolution  itself  began  fourteen  years  before  its  nominal 
date.  That  absolute  monarchy  was  the  creed  and  the 
ambition  of  William  no  one  offers  to  question.  We 
have  Whig  authority  for  saying  that  the  Whigs  of  1688  "had 
no  notion  of  freedom  beyond  their  sect  or  party,"  and  that 
*'  wiUi  liberty  upon  the  lip,  monopoly  and  persecution  were 
in  their  hearts.  Another  Whig  authority,*  in  speaking  of 
30 
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the    Parliament,   which   introduced    the    Revolution  in 
continuation  of  the  Commonwealth,  says  that  under  the 
**Whig  Parliament  which  brooded  over  and  hatched  the 
popish  plot,  and  under  which  neither  life,  nor  character,  nor 
property  were  safe,  all  was  violence,  prejudice,  and  blood. 
Wifrul  perjury  was  rashly  believed  if  not  suborned,  and 
such  men  as  Lord  Russell  proved  themselves  to  be  more 
bloody,  ruthless,  and  tyrannical  than  all  the  Stuarts  put 
together."    He  afterwards  declares  the  same  Parliament  to 
have  been  distinguished  by  "  an  infatuated  despotism,  and  an 
extent  of  tyranny  infinitely  exceeding  anytning  ever  at- 
tempted by  the  Stuarts.''     Fox  is  obliged  to  admit  the  revo- 
lution to  have  been  thenotveryremoteconsequence  of'Oates' 
Plot,"*  and  to  confess  that  therevolutionists  wereindebted  to  it 
for  their  strength  and  success.  We  have  much  the  same  kind 
of  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  individual  heroes  of  the 
Revolution,  that  we  have  quoted  as  to  the  character  of  their 
party  generally.      The  former  we  described  as  traitors, 
perjurers,  and  parricides  ;  asnotevenwhited  sepulchres,  but 
equally  foul  without  and  within;  seared  in   conscience, 
bronzed  in  forehead,  and  steeped  in    iniquity  more  com- 
pletely than  Achilles  in  the  Styx,  so  that  not  one  spot  in  soul 
or  body  should  be  vulnerable  to  grace.     We  have  good 
authority  for  everything  we  say  of  them.      The  villanies 
of   Shaftesbury  in  private    life  are    not    disputed,    and 
we  find  in  the  memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  that  he  sat 
in  judgment  upon  and  sentenced  to  death  his  former  associates 
the  regicides,   after  having  declared  to  the  Colonel  "  if 
ever  the  violence  of  the  people  should  bring  the  kinff  upon 
us,  let  me  be  damned  body  and  soul  if  I  ever  see  a  nair  of 
any  man's  head  touched,  or  a  penny  of  any  man's  estate." 
Lord  Grey, afterwards  created  Earl  of  Tankerville  by  William, 
and  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  Revolution,  awretch  who 
had  turned  approver  against  Sydney  and  Russell,  is  des- 
cribed by  Loni  John  Russell  as  stained  with  the  private 
vices  of  licentiousrifes,  cowardice,  falsehood,  and  ingratitude. 
The  seduction  of  his  wife's  sister,  pursues  Lord  John  Russell, 
"  was  aggravated  by  duplicity  to  her  parents,  and  barbarity 
to  her."  (Jompton,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  one  of  those 
who  invited  the  Liberator,  receives  from  one  Whig  historian 
tlie  complimentary  addition  of  '*thelying."t    And  another^ 
saysof  him,  that  **  he  signed  the  invitation,  andinthe  presence 

»  Hiitory  of  James  II.        f  Ward.        %  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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of  King  James,  forswore  in  the  worst  form  his  hand  and 
his  word.  He  was  ready  to  sign  anything  like  the  libertine 
and  to  swear  anything,  like  the  Jew  in  the  '  School 
far  Scandal/  "  '*  Vigour  and  virtue,"  says  Ward,  "  had  fled 
from  the  '  seven  heroes'  as  we  are  taught  to  think  those  who 
invited  William  to  aid  their  distressed  country,  and  the 
names  of  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Sydney,  and 

Russell,  sink  into  the  dirt The  seven  heroes  were 

Shrew8bury,Devonshir(3,Danby,  Lumley,  Compton,  Russell, 
and  Svdnev.  THEY  WERE  ALL  EMINENT  ROGUES, 
and  Russell,  Admiral  Percival,  and  Shrewsbury  afterwards 
proved  traitors  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused'  Churchill 
according  to  the  same  authority,  but  for  his  military  glory 
as  Marlborough,  would  only  have  been  known  in  history  as 
a  villain.  The  infamies  of  Combury  and  Grafton  are 
'*  such  as  to  make  ttie  heart  sick.**  Halifax  was  not  less 
corrupt  than  Sunderland ;  "  though  that  infamous  man, 
while  he  contributed  perhaps  most  to  the  revolution,  was 
the  pattern  and  father  of  all  corruption.*'  Godolphin  and 
Danoy  are  similarly  dealt  with ;  and  yet  it  was  by  these 
men  that  the  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration  and  the 
constitutional  monarchy  were  reduced  to  an  authentic  form, 
and  accepted  as  their  title  to  the  crown  bv  a  race  of  princes 
who  detested  them  always,  and  resisted  them  while  they 
could. 

But  the  vices  of  the  Shaftaburys  and  Danbys  were  not  in 
every  instance  transmitted  with  their  names.  The 
grandeur  and  the  truth  of  the  principles  they  had  set  up 
were  too  evident,  too  beautiful,  not  to  win  belief,  aft;er 
a  time  at  least,  from  those  to  who^  charge  they  were 
committed.  Children  were  bom  to  the  old  whigs,  who 
believed  in  the  reality  of  virtue,  liberty,  and  consience. 
The  party  desired  to  see  and  embrace  the  principle  in  its 
real  shape  and  glory;  Liberty  was  well  pleased,  and 
revealing  himself  in  all  his  beauty  and  all  his  majesty 
with  all  his  smiles  and  all  his  lightnings  took  the  parhr  to 
liis  embrace,  shrivelled  up  and  calcined  the  corrupt  form 
ir  had  borrowed  from  Shaftsbury  and  Danby,  transferred 
the  germs  of  virtue  he  had  himself  implanted  to  his  own 
most  glorious  essence,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  presented 
to  the  world  the  party  of  which  Burke,  Fox,  and  Grattan 
were   the  children.      These  were  the  first  worshippers  of 
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liberty  and  refonn,  these  were  tlie  first  who  would  exclude 
no  sect  or  party  fix)m  her  altars,  and  to  whose  very  graye- 
stones  lay  an  appeal  from  the  bigotry  of  later  times,  when 
Sheil  said  so  truly  that  if  he  were  to  poll  the  monuments 
in  the  Abbey,  Emancipation  could  rely  upon  a  majority. 

It  was  from  this  period,  from  the  age  of  Burke  and  Fox,  thus 
that  liberal  princij)les  took  their  start ;  forwarded  at  X)nce, 
and    delayed    by    the  French  Revolution.       From  that 
period  to  the  present  these  principles  have   often  been 
stationary,  but  they  never  encountered  a  real  defeat.  They 
have  sometimes  advanced  slowly,  and  at  other  times  \>j 
bounds,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a  retreat.   The  volumes 
of  Fox's   correspondence  before  us,  throw  a  strong  but 
peculiar  light  upon  the  infancy  of  liberal  opinions.     For 
a  long  time  Fox,  "with  his  many  faults  and  weaknesses,  was 
accepted  both  by  his  own  party  and  by  the  enemy,  as 
the  incarnation  of  liberal  opinion.  You  cannot  read  his  letters 
without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  understan- 
ding how  he  ruled  the  hour.      His  genius,  his  learning, 
his    unreserve,   his  amiability,   his  very  indolence,  and 
recklessness,  are  seductive;  for  they  strike  you  as  differing 
alike  from  the  austerity  that  belongs  to  ambition,  as  well  as 
to  patriotism ;  and  from  the  indus^  that  is  oftener  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  parties  than  to  the  advancement  of  prin- 
ciples.    His  directness  and  simplicity  are  typical  of  the  same 
qualities  in  the  principles  he  advocates .     Simplicity  is  the  test 
of  a  great  and  conquering  principle.     A  good  principle  in 
politics  as  in  everything  dse  goes  far  to  explain  itself.     The 
arguments  in  its  favour  are  soon   exhausted.     When   you 
have  said  that  authority  is  a  trust  for  the  people,  that  all 
men  are  bom  free,   Miat  liberty  is  essential  to  progress, 
that  a  free  press  is  essential  to  uberty ,  that  discussion  is  not 
hurtful  to  truth,  that  taxation  without  representation  is  a 
grievance,  that  nomination  boroughs  were  a  fraud  upon 
the  Constitution,  that  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland 
is  the  worst  wrong  existing ;  when  you  have  said  any  of 
these  things  your  reasons  are  at  hand,  they  are  even  antici- 
pated by  youradversary.  He  will  rarely  maintain  that  any  of 
them,  as  abstract  propositions  arc  untrue,  or  that  your  argu- 
ment in  support  of  them  is  unsound.    He  will  at  most  endea- 
vour to  qualify  and  refine,or  to  raisejfalse  issues.  Your  reasons 
are  necessarily   few  but  they  are  conclusive ;   like  your 
principle  itself  they  are  in  the  nature  of  axioms,  and  cannot 
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be  met  directly.  But  the  supporters  of  the  counter 
principle  are  very  differently  circumstanced.  If  they 
nave  to  defend  arbitrary  power,  or  divine  right,  or  jury 
packing,  or  borough  mongering,  or  the  Irish  Church  Es- 
tablishment, there  is  no  artifice  of  rhetoric  and  logic,  notused 
and  not  needed  for  the  occasion.  Fragments  of  history, 
and  saws  of  philosophy,  and  snatches  of  poetry,  misty  sub- 
limity, and  unmistakeable  claptrap  are  pieced  and  matched 
into  tne  defence.  As  shews  of  art  those  speeches  and  treatises 
are  nearly  perfect.  Invention  is  taxed  to  its  last  resources; 
ingenuity  contrives  new  and  uncommon  shifts ;  wit,  ridi- 
cme  and  enthusiasm  play  their  several  parts ;  and  the  strong- 
est conservative  measures  from  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
to  tbe  massacre  of  Peterloo,  as  well  as  every  conservative 
maxim  from  "  we  have  a  law"  to  "  thank  God,  we  have  a 
House  of  Lords,"  will  be  upheld,  explained,  illustrated,  and 
enforced  by  reason,  example,  and  authority  to  an  extent,  that 
no  vulgar  truth  of  reform  could  ever  require  or  endure. 

Nm'«I»  19  avTf  ^n^eixmf  iurm  v^if  * 

Hence  is  that  so  muchlnore  of  the  energy  of  reformers 
has  been  expended  upon  the  removal  of  contrary  theories  than 
upon  the  enforcement  of  their  own  doctrines.  That  was 
done  for  them  effectually  by  the  doctrines  themselves,  w  hich 
came  recommended  by  their  own  directness  and  simplicity. 
It  is  owing  also  to  its  natural  infirmity  of  constitution  that 
conservatism  has  wasted  and  dwindled  away.  It  was  in 
possession ;  it  had  for  its  servants  Kings  and  Nobles  and 
Chnrchmen*  and  great  Ministers,  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  and 
Canning  and  Perceval  and  Wellington  and  Peel;  it  had  the 
better  part  of  the  landed  interest  devoted  to  it,  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength  ;  it  had  unlimited  ftmds,  unlimited 
credit,  and  almost  unlimited  power.  There  was  an  air  of 
romance  about  it  too,  a  faint  suggestion  of  Prince  fiupert  and 
the  Cavaliers,  or  rather  more  pemaps  of  Charles  Edwai'd  and 
Mar,  that  made  it  popular  at  least  with  the  readers  of  the 
Waverly  novels.     It  was  supported  of  old  as  now  by  ge- 

*  Simple  the  word  of  truth  is  from  the  birtli, 
Nor  need  just  judgments  highly  laboured  glosses  ; 
Their  fitness  is  their  proof— but  the  unjust  word 
Diseased  in  nature,  must  be  drugged  by  learning. 

Eurip,  Phanissa. 
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nuine  enthuBiasm,  and  strong  faith  as  well  as  by  profound 
roguery  and  perfect  incrednuty.  The  amiable,  generous, 
sincere,  learned  and  eloquent  Wyndham  has  written  and 
spoken  in  defence  of  the  most  indefensible  enormities  of  con- 
servatism things  that  at  the  moment  at  least  it  would  be  im- 
Sossible  to  remte,  or  even  to  turn  aside.  Lord  Brougham 
escribes  him  as  having  had  ''  the  advantages  of  a  refined 
classical  education,  a  uvely  wit  of  the  most  powerful  and 
yet  abstruse  description,  a  turn  for  subtle  reasoning,  draw- 
mg  nice  distinctions  and  pursuing  remote  analagies,  great 
and  early  knowledge  of  the  worlo,  familiarity  with  men  of 
letters,  and  nobles  as  well  as  politicians,  with  Burke,  John- 
ston, and  Reynolds,  as  well  as  with  Fox  and  North,  and 
much  acquamtance  with  constitutional  history  and  prin- 
ciple." Further  on  he  describes  TVyndhams  style  as 
"full  of  new  observation  and  profound  remark.  It*  was 
'*  he  says"  instinct  with  classical  allusion  ;  it  was  even  over 
informed  with  philosophic  and  with  learned  reflections ;  it 
sparkled  with  the  finest  wit,  a  wit  which  was  as  far 
superior  to  Sheridan's  as  his  to  the  gambols  of  the 
clown,  or  the  movements  of  Pantaloon,  and  his  wit  how  exu- 
borant  soever  still  seemed  to  help  on  the  argument  as  well 
as  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  speaker.  He  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  main  a  serious  persuasive  speaker,  whose 
words  plainly  flowed  from  deep  and  vehement  and  long 
considered  and  well  weighed  feelings  of  the  heart."  And 
this  same  man,  [such  is  conservatism,]  would  not  hear  of  vo- 
luntary service  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  would  not 
vote  its  thanks  to  the  meritorious  soldier,  maintained  the 
morality  and  decency  of  bull-baiting,  and  opposed  any  law 
restrictive  of  cruelty  to  animals.  **  Upon  other  subjects 
of  graver  import"  says  Lord  Brougham,  '*  his  paradoxes 
stood  prominent  and  mischievous  :  unredeemed  by 
ingenuity,  unpalliated  by  opposite  exaffgeration,  and 
even  unmitigated  by  any  admixture  of  truth.  He 
defended  theslave-traae  which  he  had  first  opposed,  only  be- 
cause the  French  Royalists  were  injured  by  the  revolt  which 
their  own  follies  had  occasioned  in  St.  Domingo ;  he  resisted 
all  mitigation  of  our  criminal  law,  only  because  it  formed 
part  of  our  antiquated  jurisprudence  like  trial  by  battle, 
nay,  ordeal  by  fire  and  water,  and  he  opposed  every  project 
for  educating  the  people." 

What  therefore  has  been  the  result?  The  common  soldier  ib 
not  only  thanked,  but  admitted  to  a  military  order  of  knight- 
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hood ;  bull-baiting  is  a  misdemeanour ;  the  slave  trade  is  at 
an  end ;  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  "  wallop  your  own  nig- 
ger," you  cannot  "  wallop  your  own  donkey ;"  the  vene- 
rable wickednesses  of  the  criminal  law  have  been  abolished, 
and  by  the  Conservative  Peel ;  the  very  Irish  are  being 
educated  without  a  hope  or  suspicion  of  conversion ;  and 
other  disasters  have  fallen  upon  Conservatism  too  long  to 
catalogue.  The  wit,  the  ingenuity,  the  eloquence  of  Wynd- 
ham  are  just  a  specimen  of  the  learned  quackery  that  Euri- 

E'des  despises.  If  man  cannot  live  upon  bread  alone,  still 
98  can  he  live  upon  blue  pill  and  cod  liver  oil,  even  of  the 
the  light  brown  description.  ConseiTatism  w#5f  U  ayrf 
organically  diseased — a  bom  invalid,  ossifying  at  heart 
from  day  to  day — could  not  be  kept  alive  upon  patronage 
and  exchequer  bills ;  much  more  substantial  support  than 
rhetoric,  wit,  fine  distinctions,  remote  analogies,  and 
speeches  instinct  with  classical  allusions.  Lord  Brougham, 
in  one  of  his  essays  upon  **  High  Tory  Principles,"  draws 
a  picture  of  the  constitutional  infirmity,  the  essential 
falsehood  of  Conservatism,  so  curious  as  to  be  well  worth  a 
little  study : — 

Among  the  strange  sights  of  the  present  day,  connected  with  this 
subject,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  solemn  mocker j  lately  per- 
formed at  Paris  by  the  orders,  it  is  said,  though  it  seems  hardly 
credible,  of  the  English  Government,  in  removing  the  remains  of 
James  IL>  and  depositing  them  in  a  new  church.  There  was  some* 
thing  intelligible  and  consistent  in  the  restored  government  of  France 
ordering  funeral  rites  to  be  celebrated  for  Louis  XVI.  and  his  uu- 
fortanB^lb  Queen.  Nor  could  any  one  have  greatly  blamed  Charles 
II.  in  this  countrT,  had  he  done  something  of  the  same  kind  upon  his 
retoming,  instead  of  basely  insulting  the  ashes  of  the  great  leaders  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Some  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  remains 
of  Charles  I.  were  discovered  at  Windsor  ;  and  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary,  perhaps  not  considered  verv  expedient,  to  bestow  any 
fbneriU  honours  upon  the  dust  of  him  whom  the  Church  of  England, 
in  her  great  loyalty  and  (we  good  Presbyterians  are  bound  to  add^ 
idolatry,  denominates  the  Blessed  Martyr  of  Almiffhty  God— a  Saint 
who  followed  the  steps  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  sheading  of  whose 
blood  nothing  but  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  can  expiate.  Whence 
comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  such  singular  respect  should  have  been 
paid  to  the  remains  of  him  whom  the  same  Church  stigmatizes  as  a 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  enemy  of  herself  and  the  State,  and  for  dtli* 
verance  from  whose  Popibh  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power,  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  those  who  dethroned  him,  she  periodically  offers  up 
unfeigned  thanks  ?  Those  expressions,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  forgotten  by  the  conductors  of  this  strange  solemnity.     He 
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who  was  driren  from  the  throne  into  exile  fer  his  miflgoveromenty  asd 
deemed  by  his  criminality  to  have  forfeited  the  crown,  is  treated  as  a 
lawful  sovereign,  and  one  to  whom  nothing  worse  than   bad  fortune 
could  be  imputed.     **  Reliquiae  Jacobi  II.   qui  in  secundo   ciTitatis 
gradu  clarus  triumphis,  tn  prim9  infeHcior ;"  and  the  King,  who 
owes  his  crown  to  the  resistance  which  our  ancestors  made  against 
this  t  jrantyis  represented  as  ordering  to  be  paid  the  honours  due  to  the 
royal  race — "  quo  decet  honore  in  stirpem  regiam  !"    But  his  issue 
were  as  much  entitled  to  rojal  honours,  because  they  were  as  much 
of  the  royal  stock  as  himself;  and  yet  the  Parliament,  King  and  all, 
of  this  country,  thought  fit  to  set  a  price  upon  their  beads.    It  really 
looks  as  if  there  were  some  foolish   Tories  about  the  court,  who 
deemed  the  title  of  the  Royal  Family,  under  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
less  firm  than  it  would  be,  if  the  descendants  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, Charles  I.'s  youngest  daughter,  were  extinct,  and  thove  of  bis 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  could  claim  by  theeiploded  hereditary 
title  which  the  Revolution  of  1668  has  for  ever  set  aside.  Tet,  strange 
to  tell,  those  very  persons  seem  to  have  the  greatest  horror  of  every- 
thing like  Popery,  and,  from  a  senseless  enmity  to  a  mere  name,  are 
perpetuating  the  misgovernment  and  the  misery  of  a  third  part  of  the 
King's  dommions.     The  whole  ceremonial  upon  the  occasion  wear* 
alluding  to,  was  of  course  purely  Popish,,  accompanied  with  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and,  as  the  accounts  add«  with  "  all  the 
solemnities,  so  powerful  in  their  effect,  which  distinguish  the  Catholic 
Church  service.**    It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  from  this,  that  ne 
prejudice  against  Popery  having  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Kinff's  ser- 
vants honouring  the  memory  of  a  dethroned  tyrant,  none  wul  now 
prevent  their  adopting  those  measures  necessary  to  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  indeed  the  safety,  of  the  empire. 

And  this  is  Conservatism  \  These  are  Hiffh  Tory  prin- 
ciples !  Never  was  their  constitutional  malaly,  felsehood, 
more  strikinffly  disclosed  than  in  the  foregoing  extract 
Tricking  its€&  out  in  a  cast-off  legitimacy.  Conservatism 
celebrates  the  parentalia  of  a  king  who  had  been  expdled 
for  proclaiming  liberty  of  conscience  a  century  too  soon ; 
and  the  same  Conservatism  upholds  tyranny  of  conscience 
a  century  too  late,  and  would  uphold  it  ior  centuries  to 
come  in  the  name  of  legitimacy  and  divine  right.  What 
learned  doctoring  could  administer  to  a  disease  like  that  ? 
What  oratory  or  statesmanship  could  keep  up  an  unreality  of 
the  kind  ?  The  wonder  is,  that  Conservatism  was  enabled 
to  hold  its  ground  so  long  against  reason  and  the  popular 
will ;  but,  when  it  did  fall,  it  was  to  rise  no  more.  The 
men  whose  party  designation  it  was — the  missing  tribes  of 
Conservatism — were  re-organised  after  their  first  dispersion, 
and  as  a  party  seemed  stronger,  more  united,  ana  better 
disciplined  than  ever.    They  included  every  variety  of 
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talent — oratorical,  legislative,  and  administrative,  under  tlie 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age ;  but  they  never  attempted 
to  revive  Conservatism ;    on  the  contrary,  it  was  in   the 
fulness  of  Conservative  power,  and  while  the  country  was 
disaffected  towards  the  persons,  even  if  not  estranged  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Liberal  leaders,  that  the  essential  truth 
and  virtue  of  reform  was  most  signally  triumphant.    With 
a  parliamentary  majority  equal,  apparently,  to  anything, 
Peel  never  tried  it  in  reaction.     Reform  never  paused  in 
her  career,  lost  none  of  her  conquests,  and  suffered  no  session 
to  pass  without  adding  to  them  by  some  unobserved  but 
solid  victory.      Principles  had  been  avowed,  and  measures 
adopted  by  the  conservative  leaders  which,  even  before  the  dis- 
solution of  their  party  in  1846,  caused  the  title  Conservative  to 
sit  rather  uneasily  upon  it.   The  criminal  law  was  reformed 
afler  the  sweeping  fashion  in  which  Peel  always  did  his  work. 
The  law  of  parlitraientary  elections  was  also  reformed,  with  a 
view  to  purity  of  election — a  principle  not  only  not  Con- 
servative, but  almost  revolutionary,  as  compared  ynth  the 
old  Tory  theories  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  property. 
The  extended  Maynooth  grant  was  a  reform  of  incalculable 
magnitude,  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
reforms  adjourned  by  the  calamities  of  the  time  and  the 
death  of  their  projector.    The  Queen's  Colleges — a  scheme 
in  our  minds  so  little  worthy  the  genius  of  Peel  that  we  are 
glad  it  originated  with  Mr.  Wyse — were,  after  all,  in  the 
nature  of  a  reform,  because  their  assumed  principle  was 
borrowed  firom  the  National  system  of  education,  and  in- 
volved  an  aflSrmation   of  that  principle   by    a  Conser- 
vative Parliament,  which  tended  to  place  it  beyond  the  danger 
of  reaction. 

But  the  ffreat  triumph  of  reform  in  those  days  is  recorded 
in  the  book  upon  our  table,  the  second  part  of  the  Peel 
Memoirs.  The  conquest  of  a  mind  like  that  of  Peel,  cir- 
cumstanced as  Peel  was  in  1846,  is  greater  proof  of  the 
virtue  and  power  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  than  could 
have  been,  furnished  by  universal  bread  riots  and  a 
march  of  the  provinces  upon  London.  There  was  nothing 
to  force  his  surrender;  there  was  nothing  to  compel  his 
adoption  of  the  principle.  His  party  would  have  borne 
him  harmless  haa  he  thought  proper  to  resist  all  concession, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  immense  and  consoli- 
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dated  power  of  administration  in  1846,  had  he  deeided 
upon  appealing  to  the  country,  the  protectionist  majority 
would  not  have  suffered  material  diminution.  In  any  event 
the  party  he  had  drawn  together  so  painfully,  and  disciplined 
so  carefolly,  and  educated  so  thoroughly,  and  made  so  Btrong 
and  preponderant,  would  have  indulged  his  tendemese  for 
Ireland  in  the  approaching  famine,  to  the  utmost.  They 
were  naturally  Hnd  and  open-hearted  and  open-handwi 
gentlemen.  They  would  almost  have  embarrassed  their 
private  fortunes,  and  were  ready  to  drain  the  public  purse, 
in  bounty  to  the  starving  Irish,  provided  agriculture  shoxild 
be  still  protected,  or  at  the  very  worst  they  would  have 
consented  to  a  temporary  remission  of  the  duty  upon 
com,  and  returned  to  the  wotection  duties  upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  famine.  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  however,  thought 
differently.  At  no  time  friendly  to  petty  or  provisional 
me^ures,  he  saw  in  the  first  instance,  that  if  the  existing 
law  were  to  be  interfered  with,  the  question  should  be  per- 
manently settled;  he  saw  that  no  final  settlement  could  8ix>p 
short  of  total  repeal ;  he  saw  that  free  trade  in  com  let  in 
the  question  of  free  trade  in  everything,  and  with  his  charac- 
teristic love  of  completeness  in  any  measure  to  which  he  set  his 
hand,  he  adopted  the  principle  of  free  trade,  wltii  all  its  accidents 
and  all  its  consequences.  The  process  by  which  he  arrived 
at  all  his  conclusions ;  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  in  which  he 
gave  effect  to  them ;  his  inamediate  and  unqualified  sur- 
render to  conviction  ;  the  promptitude  and  decision  of  his 
course  under  conviction ;  his  single-mindedness,  whether  in 
abandoninff ,  retaining  or  resuming  power ;  all  theae  as  dis- 
closed in  the  memoir  before  us,  are  so  faithftd  a  copy  of  the 
working  of  his  mind  upon  the  Emancipation  Question,  that 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  our  paper  upon  the  first  part  of  his 
memoirs,  and  we  find  all  that  we  think  upon  that  branch  of 
the  subject  already  said.  We  believe  that  the  rant  about 
betrayal,  and  pemdy,  and  treachery,  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  conservatism,  even  before  the  appearance  of  this  volume, 
and  that  the  country  did  not  wait  for  its  appearance  to  do 
justice  to  its  great  author.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  had  never 
committed  himself  absolutelv  to  a  protectionist  policy.  He 
had  always  refused,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  to  give  any 
pledge  against  the  alteration  of  the  com  laws,  as  they  then  ex- 
isted, ana  had  always  held  that  protective  duties  were  in  them- 
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Belves  evils,"  and  it  followed,  as  of  course,  that  upon  a  fitting 
opportunity  they  should  be  removed — It  was  resened  for 
his  sagacity  to  note  the  opportunity.  It  would  however  be  false 
to  say  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  ceased  to  be  a  conservative 
in  the  sense  which  he  himself  attached  to  the  word,  a  sense 
which,  if  generallv  adopted,  would  go  far  to  reconcile  con- 
servatism with  reform. — Conservatism  in  his  view  meant 
nothing  else  than  the  preservation  as  nearly  as  might  be  of 
the  existing  balance  oetween  the  powers  of  the  constitu- 
tion. He  considered  the  commonwealth  generally  as  gra- 
vitating round  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy.  Any  interfer- 
ence with  what  he  regarded,  and  perhaps  not  vrrongly,  as  the 
centre  of  our  system,  was  therefore  to  be  resisted  as  a  dan- 
gerous if  not  fetal  experiment.  You  could  not,  he  argued, 
notably  reduce  the  power,  weight,  or  dimensions  of  the 
centre,  or  greatly  relieve  the  attendant  bodies  from  its  at- 
tractive influences  without  driving  them  into  eccentric 
orbits,  or  perhaps  into  boundless  space.  Where  he  appre- 
hended no  such  danger,  or  became  convinced  that  there 
was  none,  or  that  a  change,  however,  deprecated  by  his 
party,  would  only  serve  to  adjust  the  balance,  he  consulted 
his  own  judgment,  and  not  the  iU-informed  tastes  or  weak- 
nesses of  his  party.  He  loved  his  party  not  for  his  party's 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  country^^he  did  not  fall  into 
the  common  mistake  of  valuing  the  raiment  more  than 
ihe  body,  and  the  food  more  than  the  life.  He  gave  pre- 
ponderance to  aristocracy,  not  from  an  undue  regard  for 
an  order,  to  which  he  thought  it  undesirable  to  associate 
himself  or  his  name,  but  because  he  considered  it  useful  to 
the  country,  as  the  patient  and  not  the  mixture  is  fore- 
most with  the  physician  who  prescribes.  He  states  it  very 
roundly  and  explicitly  himself. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  all  these  considerations — the  betrayal  of 
party  attachments — the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  public  men— 
the  real  interests  of  the  cause  of  Constitional  Government,  must  all 
be  determined  by  the  answer  which  the  heart  and  conscience  of  a 
responsible  Minister  might  give  to  the  question.  What  is  that 
course  which  the  public  interests  really  demand  f  What  is  the  course 
best  calculated  under  present  circumstances  to  diminish  the  risk  of 
^eat  suffering  and  the  discontent  which  will  be  the  consequence  of 
that  suffering  if  timely  precautions  which  might  be  taken  be 
nefflected  ? 

if,  after  mature  reflection,  there  was  the  honest  belief  that  certain 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  adopted  without  delay,  it  would 
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not  be  consistent  with  true  fidelit/  to  part^  attachments,  with  a  true 
sense  of  persona)  honour,  with  a  true  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Con- 
stitutional Government,  to  evade  the  conclusions  of  a  man's  own 
deliberate  judgment  and  to  tax  his  ingenuity  for  specious  reasons  fur 
maintaining  in  debate  some  alternative  of  which  in  his  conscience  he 
did  not  approve. 

It  was  not  difficult  indeed  to  find  such  reasons,  and  not  unsafe  to 
insist  on  them.  There  was  the  full  assurance  of  support  from 
powerful  majorities  in  each  House  of  Parliament  well  disposed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  was  not  inseosible  to  the 
evil  of  acting  counter  to  the  will  of  those  majorities,  of  seTeriDg 
party  connections,  and  of  subjecting  public  men  to  suspicion  and 
reproach  and  the  loss  of  public  confidence ;  but  I  felt  a  strong  con- 
viction that  such  evils  were  light  in  comparison  with  those  which 
must  be  incurred  by  the  sacrifice  of  national  interests  to  party  attach- 
ments, and  by  deferring  necessary  precautions  against  scarcity  of 
food  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  appearances  and  preserving  the 
show  of  personal  consistency.  I  felt,  too,  that  the  injury  to  the 
character  of  public  men,  the  admitted  evil  of  shaking  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  honour,  would  be  only  temporary ;  that  if  a 
public  man  resolved  to  take  a  course  which  his  own  deliberate  judg- 
ment approved— if  that  course  were  manifestly  opposed  to  his  own 
private  and  political  interests — ^if  he  preferred  it  with  all  its  sacri- 
fices to  some  other,  the  taking  of  which  would  exempt  him  from 
personal  responsibility,  would  enable  him  to  escape  much  obloquy, 
and  to  retain  the  goodwill  and  favour  of  his  party — I  felt,  I  say,  a 
strong  conviction  that  no  clamour  and  misrepresentation,  however 
sustained  and  systematic,  would  prevent  the  ultimate  developement 
of  the  truth,  the  ultimate  acknowledgment  that  party  interests 
would  not  have  been  promoted — the  honour  of  public  men  would  not 
have  been  maintained — the  cause  of  Constitutional  Govemm«3t  would 
not  have  been  served,  if  a  Minister  had  at  a  critical  period  shrunk 
from  the  duty  of  giving  that  advice  which  he  believed  to  be  the  best, 
and  from  incurring  everv  personal  sacrifice  which  the  giving  of  that 
advice  might  entaiL  I  felt  assured  that  this  ultimate  acknowledge- 
ment, however  tardily  made,  would  amply  repair,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  public  intersts  were  concerned,  the  temporary  evil  of  unjust  sus- 
picion and  unjust  reproach  cast  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
public  men. 

We  think  we  have  not  over-estimated  the  value  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel's  career  as  a  proof  that  sound  principles  will 
prevail  equally  under  discouragement  asunder  fiivour,  once 
they  are  before  the  world.  But  sound  principles  have 
often  to  encounter  enemies  more  formidable  than  hostile 
majorities  or  popular  prejudices.  A  far  more  dangerous 
enemy  is  corruption ;  far  more  dangerous  is  even  a  relaxa- 
tion of  public  virtue  short  of  corruption ;  far  more  danger- 
ous the  langour,  disarray,  and  unguardedness  that  foDow 
victory;   infinitely  dangerous  the  presumption  belonging 
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to  an  excess  of  strength.      Popular  extravagance  is  also  a 
ffreat  and,  perhaps,  an  inevitable  danger ;   the  timidity  and 
half-mindeoness  of  leaders  stand  in  the  way  not  seddom ; 
but  reform  has  had  to  encounter  all  this,  and  more.     Not 
many  years  ago  the  author  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  declared 
that  measure  to  have  been  final;  and  now  the  idea  of 
finality  is  as  far  from  his  mind  or  purpose  as  the  idea  of 
Protection.    A  Reform  Bill  is  about  to  be  laid  before  the 
country.    It  may  not  effect  all  possible,  all  desirable,  or 
even  all  indispensable  reforms;  but  the  drowsiest  Conser- 
vative will  not  deal  with  it  as  &ial.    The  Conservatives  are 
appeased,   for    the   present   by    authoritative   statements 
that  there  shall  be  no  organic  changes.    The  greatness 
of  the  changes  we  have  already  gone  through,  smoothly 
and  safely,  has  had  the  not  unnatural  effect  of  making 
us   think    a  little    slightingly  of   the  reforms    that  are 
every    day   enacted  and    effected — reforms  much    more 
organic  in  character  than  they  appear,  and  which  must 
not  only  be  carried  to  the  account  of   the  first  great 
measure  of  reform,  but  which  are  every  one  a  pledge  and 
guarantee  of  reforms  to  come.    Any  measure  of  reform, 
therefore,  at  all  worthy  of  being  offered  to  the  people  must 
be  important — ^nay,  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  organic ; 
and  for  this  reason  chiefly,  that  reform  is  now  the  settled 
principle  of  all  administrations,  applicable  to  all  institutions, 
and  that  when  a  measure  takes  tne  express  style  and  title 
of  reform,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  a  serious,  even  if  not  quite 
an  adequate  measure.    But  it  is  painful  to  think  that,  while 
reform  is  inevitable,  and  Ireland  must,  of  course,  share  in 
its  advantages,  reform  must  owe,  on  this  occasion,  so  little 
to  Ireland,  and  that  Ireland  must  owe  so  little  to  herself. 
It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  pleasant  to  inquire  just 
now  into  all  the  causes  of  the  miserable  disorganisation  that 
has  Jefl  Ireland  dumb  and  neutral  on  the  question  of  reform. 
Certain  it  is  that  England  and  Scotland — after  a  fashion  of 
their  own,  perhaps,  but  emphatically  and  decisively — have 
declared  for  reform.     Ireland  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
kingdom  that  stands  utterly  disffraced.     Ireland,  to  whom 
reform  is  not  an  abstract  principle,  a  point  of  honour,  or  a 
party  motto,  but  a  necessary  condition  of  peace  and  pro- 
gress, is  the  one  member  of  the  British  Union  to  whom  re- 
form must  owe  nothing  in  the  present  Parliament.  Ireland, 
to  whom  reform  means  free  religion,  free  charity,  free  edu- 
cation, free  votes— the  right  to  prosper,  the  very  right  to 
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live — Ireland  alone  is  hostile  or,  at  best,  indifferent  to  re- 
form. The  poor  old  idol,  Conservatism,  has  been  fished  up 
from  the  slough  into  which  popular  contempt  had  dropt  it, 
and  now  finds  an  altar  in  Ireland  alone.  Reform  has  a  value 
and  a  significance  in  Ireland,  different  as  we  have  stated 
from  those  of  reform  elsewhere.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Conservatism.  And,  if  in  Ireland  Reform  have  the  meaning 
we  ascribe  to  it,  cantherebeany  doubtas  to  themeaningof  Con- 
servatism ?  It  means  amore  than  Corsican  vitality  of  hatred 
for  the  Irish  and  their  religion;  it  means  the  treasured  recol- 
lection of  gone-by  cruelty,  and  the  sharp  appetite  for  more ;  it 
means  injury  whenever  possible,  andinsult  always;  itis  Neroat 
a  loss  for  men  victims,  in  a  solitude  even  of  flies,  but  equally 
ready  for  practice  with  the  rack  orthe  bodkin ;  it  is  a  pig  on  the 
highroad — in  the  way,  even  when  running  out  of  the  way ;  ob- 
structing although  retreating ;  causing  an  occasional  upset, 
and  sometimes  ridden  over,  but  ever  the  same  perverse,  un- 
manageable, unteachable  swine.  Nay,  we  do  this  Conser- 
vatism too  much  honour ;  for  there  has  been  such  a  thing 
as  an  educated  pig — ^a  pig  who  could  tell  the  hour  of  the 
day,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  for  the  bribe  of  an  acorn ; 
but  what  genuine  Irish  Conservative  could  be  trained, 
through  any  instinct  of  his,  to  mark  the  place  of  his  country 
in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Peace,  union,  prosperity,  edu- 
cation, progress — none  of  these  are  a  bait  for  him.  He 
hardly  realizes  the  notion  that  ascendancy  is  over — that  the 
penal  laws  have  been  actually  repealed — that  we  have  left 
the  rebellion  of '98  nearly  sixty  years  behind — and  that  ma^ 
tial  law,  the  cat,  the  triangle,  and  the  pitch-cap  are  no  longer 
part  of  our  Constitution  in  Church  ana  State.  But  Irish  Con- 
servatives cannot  teU  why,and  are  determinednotto  learn.  And 
yet  itis  men  like  these  thatIrishconstituencies,who  could  have 
done  otherwise,have  sent  into  Parliament — not  statesmen  who 
have  taken  the  thing  up  for  a  purpose,  like  Disraeli  and  Sir 
John  Pakington,  and  even  Mr.  Walpole — but  men  who  po- 
sitively believe  in  it  and  love  it.  The  one  element  of  con- 
solation in  aU  this  vileness  is  derived  from  the  persuasion 
that  Conservatism  has  reached  the  last  degree  of  ridicule  by 
becoming  something  merelv  Irish.  It  is  Lambert  Sinmel 
qualifying  for  the  scullery  m  England  by  an  Irish  corona- 
tion. But,  in  any  case,  ours  is  the  shame,  although  the 
penalty  may  be  remitted.  Does  the  Maynooth  grant  stand  ? 
England  alone  is  to  be  thanked.  Does  the  National  system 
of  education  yet  exist?     England  alone  protects  it.    Has 
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the  Catholic  soldier  the  last  sacraments  in  his  agony  ?  It  is 
to  Protestant  Enghmcl  that  he  owes  his  salvation.  Ireland 
has  sent  men  to  Parliament  who,  sooner  than  allow  the 
soldier  the  services  of  a  priest,  would  see  him  die  in  despair ; 
and  rather  than  that  the  "  wafer-god"  should  repose  upon 
his  tongue,  would  have  him  spend  its  last  action  in  hlas- 
phemy.  There  undoubtedly  are  men,  amongst  us  who 
still  love  to  be  called  Conservatives,  and  who  notwithstand- 
ing are  liberals  and  reformers  in  practice,  like  Lord 
Stanley  and  others  we  could  name  in  England,  but 
Ireland  has  sent  no  such  Consiervatives  to  Parlia- 
ment*  We  used  to  refer  with  pride  to  the  election  of 
liberal  Protestants  by  a  Catholic  constituencv ;  but  here 
there  is  not  a  question  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
No  man  in  his  senses  will  connect  Irish  Orangism  with  any 
form  of  religion.  What  has  the  Orangeman  to  do  with  the 
Synod  of  Dort  or  Confession  of  Augsburg?  What  does  he 
know  about  the  articles  of  religion  or  the  Westminster 
Catechism  ?  He  believes  in  whiskey,  powder,  blood,  Fer- 
managh juries.  Sir  William  Vemer,  and  Lord  Roden — that 
is  the  fuu  sweep  and  compass  of  his  religion.  Conserva- 
tism in  Ireland  is  just  a  sicklier,  but  more  malignant  type 
of  Orangeism.  Smooth,  civil-spoken,  kid-gloved,  and 
perfumed,  it  coats  and  preserves  with  a  varnish  of  civilisa- 
tion all  the  instincts  and  passions  of  the  savage  life.  Yet 
we  find  this  Conservatism  sharing,  and  thus  destrOTing,  the 
representation  of  Louth,  Mayo,  Leitrim,  and  Kilkenny. 
In  other  counties — such  as  Sligo,  Carlow,  and  Dublin,  and 
again  in  towns  like  Dublin,  Belfast,  Carlow,  and  New 
IU)83 — ^we  meet  it  absolutely  dominant,  and  in  almost  un- 
disputed possession.  It  is  a  convenient  resource  to  throw 
the  blame  on  our  disunion,  as  if  disunion  ^were,  in  fact, 
something  distinct  from  ourselves — a  deity,  or  demon  to  be 
propitiat^,  as  if  we  could  set  everything  right  by  a  sacri- 
fice to  Ate.  More  or  less  of  the  fault  may  be  with  those 
who  assume  to  guide  opinion ;  but  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  everywhere,  or  it  would  be  impossible  that, 
under  a  constitutional  government,  and  with  education  so 
generally  diffused,  the  people  could  be  absolutely  at  the 
disposal  of  a  few  pretenders.  In  one  wav  or  another,  we 
are  all  accountable  for  the  loss  and  the  disgrace.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  we  may  all  profit  by  the  lesson. 

In  nothing,  however,   are  we  more  humbled  than  in 
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sterility  of  genius,  or  even  of  decent  ability  which  has  ftUen 
upon  Ireland,  as  represented  in  Parliament,  within  the  last 
few  years.  Adventurers,  with  abundant  but  inferior  brains ; 
fops  with  none  at  all  worth  mentioning ;  Militia  captains, 
made  up  of  moustache  and  strut ;  country  gentle- 
men with  none  but  the  property  qualification;  one  or  two 
respectable  lawyers;  five  or  six  other  members  who 
can  speak  connectedly  for  twenty  minutes ;  these,  and  a  few 
not  ranging  under  any  one  class,  exhaust  our  entire  list  of 
representatives.  What  little  show  of  talent  doos  exist,  and 
it  is  mere  show,  must  go  to  the  credit  of  the  enemy.  In 
number  they  are  half,  or  only  less  than  half  the  entire  re- 
presentation ;  in  union,  discipline,  and  zeal  they  are  worth 
us  all  twice  told,  and  if  they  really  had  a  cause  to  gain,  the 

f)robability  is,  they  would  gain  it.  It  is  strange  that  Ire- 
and  should  have  no  man  to  keep  up  the  tradition,  the  now 
lost  tradition,  of  her  intellectual  equality  with  the  other 
members  of  the  empire.  Grattan  and  Plunkett  were  suc- 
ceeded by  O'Connell  and  Shiel;  nor  were  Doherty  and 
Shaw  unfavourable  representatives  of  Irish  intellect.  Now 
we  contribute  absolutely  nothing,  as  fiu*  at  least  as  can  be 
known,  to  the  dignity,  brilliancy,  or  wisdom  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  Upon  other  fields  of  competition  we 
succeed  beyond  expectation,  but  take  us  to  Parliament  and 
we  subside  into  dregs  or  rise  and  break  as  bubbles.  This, 
however,  is  a  state  of  things  too  unnatural  and  too  unusual 
to  be  of  long  continuance.  Our  native  parliaments  were 
turbulent,  factious,  and  corrupt  assembles— but  they  were 
never  dull.  For  many  years  mer  the  Union  we  contributed 
largely,  or,  at  least,  lairly,  to  the  oratorical,  legislative,  and 
administrative  ability  of  tne  empire ;  but  all  this  is  for  the  pre- 
sent at  an  end.  At  this  moment  it  would  be  auite  possible  to 
form  an  administration  of  Scotchmen  alone,  ir  ability  and  ex- 
perience merely  were  regarded ;  nor  would  it  be  once  thought 
fossible  to  form  an  adimnistration  without  any  Scotchmen, 
reland  is  never  thought  of  in  these  arrangements,  and 
we  make  no  complaint  upon  the  subject.  Not  one  single 
member  have  we  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  per- 
sonal qualities  or  parliamentary  following,  such  as  to  com- 
mand respect.  Not  one  Irish  Peer  has  Eton,  Harrow,  this 
or  that  university,  or  the  great  university  of  the  world, 
experience,  study,  and  ofliciS  life,  been  able  to  work  into  a 
cabinet  minister.      How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     We  have 
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no  policy,  we  are  agreed  upon  nothing,  we  have  no  friends, 
no  sympathies,  no  attachments,  little  to  make  us  loved,  and 
nothing  to  make  us  feared. 

We  have  said  in  former  papers,  what  we  still  adhere  to, 
that  the  blame  of  Irish  disorganization,  is  not  all  chargeable 
upon  ourselves.  The  sad  policy  of  provisional  government 
for  Ireland  is  still  followed  by  those  in  power.  Their  one 
desire  seems  to  be  the  temporary  preservation  of  a  state  of 
things  which  every  one  knows  to  be  unreal  and  unnatural, 
and  which  is  maintained  to  the  detriment  of  the  national 
spirit  and  the  national  morals.  But  making  due  allowance  for 
this  circumstance,  we  are  in  a  far  worse  position  than  we 
ought  to  be,  with  all  our  disadvantages.  Perverseness, 
cr^ulity,  pride,  meanness,  jealousy ,  division,  and  weakness 
of  intellect,  such  as  usually  mark  the  Irish  members,  would 
be  enough  to  defeat  opportunities  far  more  happy  than  are 
likely  to  present  themselves ;  whereas  discipline,  union, 
and  ability,  if  not  genius,  are  quite  as  powerful  to  ensure 
success.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  suppose  an  Irishman  of  posi- 
tion, character,  and  ability  ;  a  liberal  politician,  not  below 
the  standard  of  statesmanship,  even  if  somewhat  under  that 
of  genius ;  imperial  in  policy,  but  national  in  his  affections, 
practical  but  not  mean ;  let  him  have  that  high-bred  quiet- 
ness so  compatible  with  high  spirit ;  rive  him  the  ordinary 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  generalship  which  many  men 
possess ;  make  such  a  man  the  leader  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  liberal  Irish  members,  as  loyal  and  as  disciplined, 
through  intelligence,  as  are  the  conservatives  through  dull- 
ness, and  then  over-estimate,  if  you  can,  the  effect  that  such 
leadership  and  such  following  will  produce. 

We  hardly  know  whether  Ireland  is  destined  to  see  a  man 
and  a  party  of  this  description ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  consoling 
to  ttuuK  that  the  work  of  reform  vrill  be  done  without  him 
or  us,  if  not  with  us,  and  that  our  miscalculations  and  ne- 
glect can  have  little  influence  upon  the  final  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Men  are  coming  from  the  East  and  from  the 
West  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  to  reap  the  reward  of 
our  intermitted  labours.  At  the  City  of  Dublin  election  no 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  late  professing  Oonsers  a- 
tives  voted  for  the  Liberal  candidates.  We  fredy  bid  them 
welcome,  and  we  have  no  suspicion  as  to  their  motives ;  but 
to  this  class  does  not  belong  Mr.  Lawson,  the  late  candidate 
31 
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for  th^  University  of  Dublin,  whose  remarkgbla  speech  lies 
before  hb.  He  belongs  to  a  class  from  whom  we  ape  very 
willing  to  draw  recruits.  A  Liberal  of  old  standing,  but 
hitherto  ^  contemplative,  rather  than  a  working  politician, 
he  has  at  length  taken  the  field,  and,  with  a  temper^ 
courage  that  speaks  well  for  the  maturity  of  his  convictione, 
has  assaulted  the  stronghpld  of  Conservatism  in  Ir^laod. 
Mr.  Lawson,  although  not  a  working  politician,  ba4  h^W  % 
working  man,  and  contest^  the  University  as  the  candidate 
of  the  working  men.  Accustomed  to  deal  with  realitiqs^ 
the  student  of  real  studies — the  master  of  real  w«t«h^ti# 
doctor  of  real  laws — the  lawyer  of  well-eamed  fcoo  ■■  be  wm 
the  fitting  representative  of  those  who  labour  and  those  who 
succeed.  By  those  alone  was  he  supported.  Wbatev^  k 
laborious  and  enterprising  in  the  Uoll^e  went  with  ifr. 
Lawson.  Ho  stood  there,  in  fact,  for  Young  Trinity.  Young 
Trinity,  however,  by  no  means  includes  the  yoirnggentleinen 
who  filled  the  theatre  during  the  election.  The  scene  wnn 
not  ludicrous,  for  that  wornd  imply  drollery ;  it  yraa  wt 
melancholy,  for  to  that  belong  interest  and  pity  ;  it  wa$  not 
strange,  for,  unfortunately,  we  have  seen  it  before ;  but  it 
was  painful  and  indecent — very  painful,  very  indecent. 
You  stood  in  presence  of  a  room-full  of  reputea  gentiemen 
and  students,  whom  no  tailor  could  evercut  into  g^ntility-s^no 
ifobemaker  drape  into  scholarship.  You  felt  sure  that  few  in  the 
ball  were  destined  to  scale  anything  higher  than  a  lamp-pc»t,  or 
would  ever  dare  more  nobly  than  to  bonnet  a  policen^an.  Some 
of  the  orators  you  knew  were  sadly  out  of  place,  and  othw 
stUl  more  unhappily  at  home.  It  was  shp^^king  to  hear  a 
clergyman  say  to  tne  unfortunate  youths  b^neatJij  him  he 
was  glad  they  had  not  forgotten  to  give  the  Kentieh  fire. 
It  would  have  been  as  becoming  had  he  congratulated  them 
upon  not  forgetting  to  blaspheme  or  to  talk  bawdry,  as  to  ap- 
peal  to  that  signal  of  insult,  de^anoe,  and  bloodshed.  But 
the  man  may  be  effective  on  a  ^ump  who  is  not  so  in  a  pulpit, 
and  an  indifferent  miipstear  may  he  a  very  proper  mounte- 
bank— 

"  Worthy  tiiou  of  Egypt's  blest  abodiee : 

A  decent  priest,  where  monkeys  were  the  gods/' 

These,  then,  arQ  not  Young  Trinity.     It  is  composed  of 

laborious  professor^  and  stud^ts,  who  have  done  more  ta 

elevate  the  character  of  the  University  within  the  last  threa 

years  than  their  predecessors  had  done  during  the  last  three 
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hundred,  and  who  are  still  labouring,  with  inftuflSdieait  con- 
rage,  and  against  mortal  odds,  to  raise  the  College  teachiog 
out  of  the  old  ruts  where  it  had  remained  embedded  time 
out  of  mind,  and  to  set  it  nmnin^  npon  a  smooth  and  even 
road.  AjKtinst  this  the  genius  of  "disputations"  and  "respon- 
dencies,  and  jargon  in  all  its  rarieties,  and  routine  and  make- 
belieTe,  rallied  and  stood  together.  All  who  slumber  at 
eocmdl^boardft ;  all  who  know  when  they  were  well  off ;  all 
who  are  disposed  to  let  ill  alone ;  all  the  ''  qnieta  non 
tooyere*'  dignitaries ;  aH  the  elements  of  Conservatism,  in  a 
w(Md,  forgetting  their  gout,  and  clubbing  their  crutches, 
preaeinted  a  horrid  front  to  Lawson,  in  the  name  of  Pro- 
testantism, 8mptural  education.  Protection,  rotation  with- 
out progress,  Derby,  Hamilton,  Napier,  and  our  glorious 
institutions  generallv,  in  Church  and  State. 

For  the  present  they  have  succeeded ;  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered, as  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  in  his  letter  to  Dr. 
Jebb,  the  then  Protestant  Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  defection 
of  aU  the  young  men  of  promise  was  the  first  symptom  of 
dissolution  in  the  old  Conservatives  before  Emancipation.  We 
iliall  always  have  Conservatives,  as  we  occasionally  meet  a 
coal-smittleboimetor  Hessian  boots  with  tassels;  but  the  coun- 
try will  take,  and  must  take,  themodemfashion.  Afewyears 
hence  Conservatism  will  be  as  obsolete  as  doublet  and  nose, 
for  there  will  be  no  abuse  quite  rank  enough  to  be  worth 
pr8senratioii ;  but  meanwhile  Mr.  Lawson  does  not  seek  to 
nm  beyond  the  natural  progress  of  reform,  or  outbid  any 
one  In  promises.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  been  obliged  to 
''pitch  his  Whiggery  low,"  to  suit  the  understand- 
ing of  the  constitu^cy ;  at  Uie  same  time  that  his  nrofes* 
sions  are  as  distinct  ana  honest,  within  their  proper  limits, 
as  can  be  reasonably  desired.  We  shall  quote  one  or  two 
passages  from  his  speech,  as  very  forcibly  illustrating  the 
movement  which  he  represents : — 

Electors  of  the  UniTersitj  of  Dublinj--I  stand  before  jou  tp 
answer  one  qtistion  ;  that  question  is,— What  brings  me  here  ?  I 
appear  before  you  as  the  advocate  of  priooiplesunfopular  with  maoj 
ef  ^u  (eries  of  hear,  hear,  and  no,.  no)«  Ihave  had  the  courage  to 
avow  thote  principles  m  mj  address*  when  I  might  have  shrunk  from 
the  declaration  of  them  (cheers).  I  aak  you  now  to  hear  me  while 
I  vindicate  them  (cheers).  To  the  students,  and  to  the  scholars  of 
4liia  University  in  partieuLar»  do  I  address  myself.  It  seenis  to  me 
but  a  short  time  aance^  like  one  of  yourselves,  I  sat  in  this  hall  an 
eager  and  aspiring  student.     I,  too,  have  been   a  scholar  of  this 
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House ;  for  many  years  have  I  been  resident  within  its  walls ;  and 
believe  me  all  my  sympathies  are  with  you.     I  come  forward  here 
supported  by  a  body  of  men  in  this  University,  of  whose  support  I 
have  reason  to  be  proud  (cheers),  many  of  them  differing  from  raeii 
political  sentiment ;  but  they  all  know  this,  that  the  principles  which 
I  now  advocate  have  been  the  principles  of  my  life  (hear,  hear).    I 
have  not  put  them  on  for  this  occasion  ;  but  1  have  come  here  to 
state  and  to  vindicate  those  principles  which  are  the  honest  convic- 
tions of  my  heart.     Gentlemen,  I  have  not,  in  appearing  before  von 
here,  the  advantage  of  being  supported  by  any  of  the  Senior  Fellows 
of  this  great  University.     I  entertain  'for  them  profound  respect.    I 
have  received  nothing  bul  kindness  from  them,  and  though  I  have 
not  been  fortunate  enough,  on  this  occasion,  to  secure  their  support, 
they  shall  never  hear  anything  from  me  disrespectful  to  them  or  to 
the  high  office   which  they  fill  ;    but   I  honestly  confess  that  mj 
ambition,  if  I  represent  this  University  at  all,  is   to   represent  the 
young  and  vigourous  intellect  which  is  now  energizing  and  vivifying 
it  (loud  cheers),  and  if  you  confer  upon  me  that  honour,  the  greatest 
in  yuur  power  to  bestow,  and  the  highest  to  which  I  can  aspire,  it 
shall  be  my  endeavour  to  aid  in  the  assertion  of  those  sound  princi- 
pies  of  University   reform   which  were  so  forcibly  stated  on  this 
platform  by  Mr.  Haughton  (loud  cheers) — and  in  promoting  every 
internal  improvement  which  will  make  our  University  keep  pace,  as 
it  ought  to  do,  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times  (loud  cheers}. 
Gentlemen,    I   have   been    told  that    I  came  here  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  University  (hear,  hear). — I  haoe  come  to  disturb    that 
peace — I  recognize  not  the  peace  which  consists  in  the  deprecation  of 
a  contest  and  in  the  deprectation   of  manly   discussion  upon    the 
hustings.     1  believe  it  is  thus  that  truth  is  best  elicited;    thus  that 
your  youth  can  be  best  trained  to  habits  of  independent  judgment  on 
political  affiairs,  and  of  generous  forbearance   for   the   opinions  of 
others  who  differ  from  them,  which  will  fit  them  to  take  that  part 
in  public  life,  which  is  the  duty  and  the  right  of  every  man  ;  and, 
wimtever  the  result  of  this  contest  may  be,  I  believe  it  will  redound 
to  the  good  of  the  University,  the  advancement  of  which  I  have  at 
heart,  and  which  has  a  right  to  command  my  best  and  most  energe- 
tic services.     Gentlemen,    I  honestly  confess  that  I  desire  to  open 
the  University—  I  desire  that  it  shall  not  be  considered  any  longer  a 
close  borough— -I  desire  that  the  young  men   who  are  growing  up, 
when  they  may  become  conscious  in  themselves  of  the  possession  of 
qualities  which  fit  them  for  public  life,  and  may  aspire  to  the  honour 
of  hereafter  representing  their  own  Alma  Mater,  shall   not  be  told 
that  its  representation  is  under  lease,  and  that  they  cannot  succeed 
to  it  until  the  demise  of  the  present  occupants.     Gentlemen,  1  deny 
that  either  Mr.  Hamilton  or  Mr  Napier  has  a  vested  right  in  the 
representation  of  the  Univeraity  ;  they  are  not  exempted  from  that 
liability  which  is  common  to  all  members  of  Pari  lament,  to  stand  upon 
the   hustings,   and  justifiy  their  acts  as  they  can  ;  they  are  bound, 
when  they  ask  you  to  re-elect  them,  to  satisfy  you  that  there  are  no 
other  candidates  so  well  entitled  to  represent  this  great  University 
as  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Napier  and  Mr.  George  Alexander 
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Hamilton  (loud  cheers).  Why,  then,  do  I  ask  your  suflrages  this 
day?  I  first  came  to  your  College  as  a  student  having  no  patrimony, 
except  those  talents  which  God  has  committed  to  my  charge  (cheers). 
I  went  from  this  place  to  a  profession,  where,  by  patient  and  deligent 
industry,  apart  trom  the  turmoil  of  the  political  world,  I  have 
achieved  an  honourable  position,  which  makes  me'independent  of 
the  favours  of  any  government  (cheers).  I  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  that  profession.  By  it  I  am  able  to  satisfy*  every  wish,  and  I 
enjoy  there  that  which  I  value  more  than  anything  else^ — the  love 
and  esteem  of  my  brethern  of  the  bar  (cheers)  I  never  asked  and 
I  never  received  a  favour  from  any  government.  Why,  then,  do  I 
come  forward  to  seek  the  representation  of  this  University  ?  Why 
do  I  put  myself  by  so  doing,  in  opposition  to  many  with  whom  I 
have  been  long  associated  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  ?  I  have 
come  forward,  in  the  first  place,  to  vindicate  the  principle,  that  our 
University  should  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  a  graduate  of  her 
own.  So  powerful  is  the  action  of  this  principle,  that  before  I  ad- 
dessed  the  Electors,  two  Junior  Fellows,  who  have  done  much  to 
revivify  this  insiitution — men  whose  moral  conduct  and  firmness,  in 
defendmg  the  rights  of  the  College,  gained  them,  upon  a  recent  oc- 
casion, the  approval  of  every  right- thinking  man  of  the  community 
(cheer)  ;  these  two  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Galbraith  and  Haughton, 
had  given  their  support  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  made  the  manly, 
straightforward  speech  which  you  have  heard  this  day  upon  this 
hustings,  and  they  did  so  because  he  is  a  graduate  of  this  University  ; 
although  he  certainly  did  not  possess  a  requisite  which  is  generally 
considered  to  be  necessary  for  the  representative  of  a  University  like 
this — namely,  having  gained  distinctions  within  its  walls.  I  confess, 
jt  did  strike  me  that  when  he  came  forward  upon  University  princi- 

fles,  and  was  able  to  obtain  such  an  amount  of  support  as  this,  that 
should  flinch  from  my  duty  if  I  did  not  abandon  the  paths  of  private 
and  professional  life  in  which  I  had  walked  (cheers),  and  present 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  your  suffrages.  I  have  now  done  so,  and  it 
will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  I  have  done  right  or  not  (cheers,  and 
several  voices,  **-you  have"). 

But  I  have  yet  more  to  say.  My  great  political  object,  I  frankly 
avowy  in  coming  here,  has  been  to  induce  the  Protestants  and  the 
clergy  of  this  country  to  rally  round  a  liberal  government.  I  do 
believe  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  occupy  a  false  position — I  do 
believe  that  they  are  associated  with  a  party  with  whom  they  have 
no  real  or  genume  sympathy.  My  earnest  desire  ia  to  rescue  them 
from  that  association,  and  to  ask  them  to  rally  round  a  government 
which  is  friendly  to  their  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  friendly  to 
measures  of  liberal  reform.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  genius  of 
Protestantism  is  not  liberality.  When  I  turn  to  every  country  of 
the  world  excejpt  our  own,  how  do  I  find  the  parties  classed  ?  I  find 
Protestants  universally  advocating  the  cause  of  progress  and  of  re- 
form— I  find  that  the  spread  of  their  faith  has  been  coincident  with 
the  extension  of  personal  liberty  and  the  establishgient  of  free  iiisti- 
tatioDS,     Why  then  is  it  in  this  country  only  that  this  natural  order 
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it  reversed  ?  Are  you»  in  oopo^ltion  to  the  rerj  eisenoe  of  jovr 
fvth,  to  be  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  liberalUm  and  of  progress, 
and  to  range  yourselves  under  the  banners  of  a  partj  whose 
only  political  oreed  is  resistance  ?  I  come  forward  to  clum  and 
vindicate  for  my  Protestant  brethren  their  true  and  iust  position,  to 
resoue  them  from  connexion  with  a  part^  with  which  they  have  no 

finuine  sympathy — the  effete  and  decaymg  party  of  Conservatism, 
have  been  taunted  here  with  having  statea  in  my  address  that  I 
approved  generally  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  in  this  country*  and 
it  nas  been  put  to  me^Has  not  Lord  Palmerston  been  Protestant 
in  England  and  Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland  ?  Whose  fault  is  thai  ? 
I  say  it  is  the  fault  of  those  Protestants  who  stood  aloof  from  that 

f»vemment,  and  gave  it  every  opposition  in  their  power  (hearyhear)^. 
ask  you  to  make  your  choice.  Will  you  commit  the  fortunes  of 
the  Irish  Church  to  the  care  of  Xiord  Derby  ?  Is  Mr.  Benjamb 
l>israeli|  under  whose  banner  my  honourable  opponents  served  in 
the  House  of  Commons— is  he  the  Christian  statesman  to  whom  we 
are  to  look  for  sustainment  of  Protestantism  ?  I  ask  the  Protestant 
clerffy  can  they  have  reliance  on  him  ?  What  is  this  party  of  Lord 
Derby  pledged  to  ?  What  is  Mr.  Disraeli  pledged  to  ? 
Idr.  Disraeli  stated  the  other  day  that  it  was  of  importance 
that  party  distinctions  should  be  preserved — that  it  was  onlv  by 
means  of  party  that  the  country  could  be  governed,  ana  he 
announced  himself  as  belonging  to  the  old  Conservative  and 
country  party.  That  party  is  pledged  to  resistance  to  improvement^ 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  process  and  reform,  with  which  the  genius 
of  Protestantism  is  inseparably  associated.  I  have  heard  it  el<umed 
for  this  party  that  they  are  supporters  of  all  sound  and  rational 
reforms.  But  I  shall  not  be  driven  from  this  ground  by  a  play  upon 
words^  look  to  acts.  I  look  to  the  history  of  the  past.  Look  to  the 
three  great  political  events  of  modern  times,  and  see  what  part  the 
Conservative  party  took  in  connexion  with  them.  Look  at  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1629.  We  have  now  under  the  hand  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  himself  an  avowal  of  the  motives  which  led  the 
Conservateve  party  to  concede  enancipation ;  they  resisted  the 
force  of  argument,  they  denied  the  justice  of  the  claim,  the  match- 
less eloquence  of  Plunkett  could  not  convince  them ;  but  they  vielded 
to  threats  of  violence  and  rebellion  what  neither  reason,  nor  lustice, 
nor  eloquence  could  extort  from  them.  Look,  again,  to  the  tteform 
Bill.  The  old  representative  system  had  become  nnsuitad  to  the 
growing  greatness  of  the  nation  ;  Manchester  and  Bradford  viure- 
preseiited,  Old  Sarum  and  Oatton  sending  members  to  Parliameot ; 
but  here  again  the  Conservative  party  were  steadfast  to  their  creed, 
and  they  strenuously  resisted  this  great  and  obvious  reform  as  a 
dangerous  innovation.  Take,  again,  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
The  agitation  fbr  this  measure  lasted  for  years ;  the  pubUo  nind 
was  ftdlv  informed  upon  the  subject  and  the  public  voioe  called 
loudly  ror  their  repeal ;  year  after  year  it  was  steadily  opposed 
by  the  Conservative  party  ;  and  when  sir  Bobert  Peel  yielded  at 
last,  and,  although  the  head  of  the  Conservative  Cabinet,  passed  the 
measure,  his  party  never  forgave  him  the  his  offence,  and  he  was 
pursued    with    persevering    malignity  to    death,    by  the  present 
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iMder  o/  thkt  pttrtj  in  tho  Houm  of  Oommont.  Are  the  ProtesUbt 
Clergy  prepared  to  oodtinue  to  assooiate  themselves  with  that 
effete  and  expiring  party.  I  ask  vou,  Protestants  of  this  kingdom, 
to  fulfil  your  proper  destiny — to  take  your  prooer  plac* — ^rally  found 
the  hanner  ofliheral,  rational  reform,  and  no  longer  associate  yoar- 
ielvee  with  a  stationary  And  decaying  party.  Do  so,  and  what  will 
he  the  result  ?  What  will  he  the  position  of  Lord  Palmertton  in 
this  country  ?  Tou  will  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
government,  a  government  ahle  to  afford  to  disregard  the  sugges- 
tions of  any  one  section— ahle  to  govern  for  the  country — not  forced 
to  rule  through  a  party.  Let  but  the  Protestant  clergy  and  Protes* 
tant  gentry  of  Ireland  rally  round  that  minister;  let  them  but  take 
their  iust  part  in  the  administration  of  his  goyemiuent,  and  the 
complaint  will  be  for  ever  at  an  end,  that  their  interests  are  neglected, 
of  that  patronage  is  bestowed  upon  others  to  which  they  are  more 
Justly  entitled.  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  been  a  disastrous  thing 
that  the  ProteAtant  Church  in  this  country  should  be  always  found 
in  antagonism  to  a  Liberal  Government.  I  know  the  HberaHty  of 
aentinMnt  of  the  great  majority  of  this  constituency,  and  I  beUeve 
that  thejr  do  not  entertain  the  extreme  opinions  to  which  my 
honourable  opponents  have  pledged  themselves.  I  know  they  would 
be  desirous  to  adopt  more  just,  more  temperate,  and  liberal  views 
of  poMtics.  I  ask  them  now  to  have  the  courage  to  make  that 
choice,  and  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  party  to  which  the^ 
have  been  so  long  unnaturally  allied.  The  Church  is  a  noble  insti- 
tution, full  of  life  and  vigour,  sending  forth  its  ravs  of  truth  into 
the  darkest  comers  of  the  land  (hear,  hear).  I  call  upon  you  not 
to  bind  it  any  longer  to  this  party  which  has  no  principle  of  liib. 
ProBoimce  not  upon  it  the  doom  to  which  the  tyrant  of  old  eon- 
signed  his  victim — 

Mortua  quinetiam  jungebat  corpora  vivis 
Complexu  in  roisero  et  longa  sic  morte  necabat. 
Unite  not  that  living  form  to  the  decaying  corpse  of  Conservatism — 
shake  off  this  old,  unnatural,  unworthy  association,  and  take  the 
place  which  the  genius  of  your  religion  tells  you  is  your  own. 
Iiet  not  the  name  of  Liberal  Protestant  be  any  longer  unknown  in 
Ireland.  Let  not  the  eause  of  Liberalism  and  Proteetantism  be  any 
longer  antagonistic.  That  is  the  exposition  of  my  creed — that  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  principles  on  which  1  seek  the  suffrages  of 
thisgreat  constitutuencrf . 

We  8tat€fd  in  our  paper  upon  Mr.  Miall  and  his  Irish 
policy  that,  for  all  practical  nurposes,  there  was  no  Liberal 
party  ^  in  Ireland  not  Catholic,  and  no  liberal  opinion  to 
speak^of  outside  the  Catholic  body.  The  facta  to  which  we 
appealed  in  confirmation  of  that  statement  were  exactly 
those  which  hare  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lawson,  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  facts,  we 
called  upon  Euglish  Liberals  to  acknowledge  and  act  upon 
the  doctrine — first,  that  Irish  Catholics  were  almost  univer- 
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sally  Liberal ;  and  secondly,  that  they  are  the  only  Liberals 
in  Ireland.     But  we  are  happy  to  admit  now  that  Liberal 

Srinciples  include  among  tlieir  advocates  at  least  one 
istinguished  Protestant  more  than  we  supposed,  and 
amongst  whose  titles  to  distinction  it  is  not  the  least  to  have 
been  rejected  by  the  University.  The  University  disgraced 
itself,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  it  can.  It  rejected  Lawson  as  it  had  rejected 
M'Uullogh,  and  would  prefer  the  most  unfurnished  head, 
whether  as  to  beard  or  brains,  that  grinned  and  shouted  in 
the  hall,  to  a  Newton  or  an  Erskine  unpractised  in  the 
Kentish  fire.     But,  of  its  own  strength,  reform  will  com- 

fdete  its  triumph.  It  may  do  so  by  the  hands  of  the  indo- 
ent,  the  reluctant,  and  the  insincere,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
the  earnest  and  the  virtuous ;  but  its  success  is  not  the  less 
assured.  Local  circumstances,  parliamentary  tactics,  the 
jealousies  of  leaders,  their  weakness  or  treachery ;  popular  in- 
constancy, popular  extravaffance,  miscarriages  that  look 
like  accident — any  and,  perhaps,  each  of  these  may  cause 
delay ;  yet,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  actual  power 
and  progress  of  reform,  the  respite  allowed  to  Conserva- 
tism will  never  be  veiy  long.  Sydney  Smith  enumerates, 
with  laudable  pride,  the  reforms  tnat  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  some  thirty-five  years  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  to  the  year  1839.  At  the  period 
when  that  journal  began,  he  says — **The  Catholics  were 
not  emancipated  ;  the  Corporation  and  Test  laws  were  not  re- 
pealed ;  the  game  laws  were  horribly  oppressive ;  steel 
traps  and  spring  guns  were  set  all  over  the  country  ;  Lord 
Eldon  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  pressed  heavily  on  man- 
kind ;  libel  was  punished  by  the  most  cruel  and  vindictive 
imprisonment ;  the  laws  of  debt  and  of  conspiracy  were 
then  upon  the  worst  possible  footing ;  the  enormous  wicked- 
ness of  the  slave  trade  was  tolerated ;  and  a  thousand  evils 
were  in  existence  which  the  talents  of  good  and  able  men 
have  since  lessened  or  removed."  Never  has  the  power  of 
a  great  principle  been  so  strongly  illustrated  as  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  Reform  has  chosen  her  instruments  with 
a  haughty  indifference.  She  turned  the  conscript  Peel  to 
better  account  than  the  volunteer  RusseD,  and  incorporated 
the  enemy  by  scores  in  her  battalions.  She  has  chosen  adverse 
times,  and  strong  governments,  and  hostile  majorities  for 
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the  especial  matter  of  her  triumph.    Never  for  one  year  haa 
her  course  been  materially  altered  by  change  of  men  or  dr- 
cumstances.     Reforms  such  as   the   Incumbered  Estates 
measure,  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  or  the  Clergy 
Beserves  Act,  which  Pitt  would  have  encountered  with 
sword  and  gun,  and  jury  and  gaDows-tree,  which  would 
have  revolted  Burke  himself,  and  which  it  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  Fox  to  conceive — these  have  been  suffered 
to  take  place  without  resistance,  and  almost  without  protest ; 
and  now,  that  a  new  measure  of  reform  is  promised  and 
must  pass,  it  will  be  carried  in  the  virtue  of  a  principle, 
it  will  pass  under  the  law  of  progress,  and  it  wm  be  op- 
posed in  the  name  of  a  name,  ana  by  the  ghost  of  a  shade, 
that,  for  want  of  decent  burial,  is  still  at  large  upon  the 
hither  side  of  the  Styx.     Tenderly  would  we  compose  the 
limbs  of  old  Conservatism,  and  gently  insinuate  our  chari- 
table obolus  into  a  mouth  that  never  strained  at  millions 
sterling ;  but,  alas !  there  are  no  limbs  to  compose — there 
is  no  mouth  to  fill.      After^  exposure  to  dogs,  and  all  the 
birds  of  the  press,  no  more  is  left  of  the  great  Conservative 
party  than  what  remained  of  the  Long  Parliament  after  its 
recall  in  1659.     To  name  the  part  would  be  hardly  decent, 
and  it  is  our  desire  to  be  respectful;  but  it  would  be  a 
mockery  to  bestow  the  honour  of  sepulture  on  that.     But 
the  coming  measure  of  reform,  whatever  be  its  shape  or  its 
dimensions,  must  of  necessity  be  reproductive.     Reform, 
like  Lyttleton's  successful  lawyer,  can  never  be  intestatus 
or  improles.      We  can  almost  count  the  numbers  and  tell 
the  names  and  offices  of  the  future  generations  of  reform — 
"  Another  yet  ?  a  seventh  ? 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shews  me  many  more ;  and  some  1  see 
That  two-fold  balls,  and  triple  sceptres  carry." 
And  against  the  irresistible  principle  of  reform  a  little  war 
of  outposts  is  waged  by  the  suttlers  of  the  old  army  of  Con- 
servatism,    under    an    ancient    Hotspur    in   the     Lords, 
and   a   leader    in    the    Commons    whom    they     would 
despise    if  they    durst,    and   who  despises    them    with- 
out their  leave.     Strange  infatuation  !     With  Catholics  in 
Parliament,  and  Catholics  in  place ;  with  Manchester  re- 
presented,  and  old  Sarum  disfranchised ;    with  the  ports 
open  to  com,  and  the  public  service  open  to  merit ;  in  such 
a  state  of  things,  fuU-grown  country  gentlemen,  to  the 
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number  of  two  hundred  and  oyer^  discreet  and  proper  pe^ 
sons  in  their  own  families^  trusted,  and  fit  to  he  ousted, 
with  the  management  of  their  own  aflSaurs,  have,  neverthe- 
less, conspired  to  obstruct  and  annoy  the  progress  of  reform. 
Like  ttieir  own  bumpkins,  who  were  Papists  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  who  now  believe  in  little  else  than  prixe  cattle 
and  witchcraft,  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  Conservatives 
have  no  political  creed  or  sacraments  to  stand  for.    Neither 
the  Protestant  Constitution,  nor  the  parish  stocks,  nor  Protec- 
tion, nor  John  Doe,  nor  Richard  Roe,  nor  the  name  of 
a  principle  has  been  left  them  to  believe  in ;  but  they  stffl 
believe  in  tests,  and  abjurations,  and  loose  swearing,  to 
keep  up  whatever  of  Protestantism  or  persecution — for  they, 
not  we,  identify  the  two — ^may  have  survived  the  fatal  mea- 
sure of  1829.    The  country  may  not  be  fanatical  upon 
points  or  niceties  of  reform — ^probably  it  cares  not  much 
whether  this  old-clothes-man  or  that  money-lender  sit  in  Par- 
liament ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  temper  to  enaure  obstruction  in 
its  general  plans  or  cavilling  at  their  details.     Reform  is 
decreed,  progress  is  decreed,  universal  emancipation  is  de- 
creed ;  and  we  have  reached  the  time  when  neither  tactics, 
nor  forms,  nor  privileges,  nor  tests  will  be  submitted  toif  they 
interfere  with  the  decree.    Allemance  nobody  refuses ;  su- 
premacy and  abjuration  we  also  subscribe  to,  and  wfll  enforce ; 
but  it  is  the  supremacy  of  Reform,  and  the  abjuration  of  all 
pretenders,  whether  they  be  Mormons,  Peace  Societies,  Evan- 
gelical Alliances,  Maine-ldquor-law  men,  or  Conservatives. 


A»T.  VII.— WHO  WROTE  THE  WAVEELET  NOVELS  F 

1.  WAo  Wrote  the  Earlier  Waverleg  Novels  f  an  essay  show- 

ing on  Evidence  Amounting  to  Moral  Demonstration  that 
Sir  Walter  Seotfs  Relation  to  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering^ 
Jioi  Soy,  The  Antiquary,  and  the  Tales  of  my  Landlord, 
wasthatof  an  Editor.  Bv  William  John  Pitzpatrick,  (Second 
Edition).  Strengthened  by  a  mass  of  new,  and  well  authentic 
cated  facts.  8.  Effingham  Wilson,  London :  Dublin, 
W.  B.  Kelly,  8,  Qrafton-street.    1857. 

2.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Earlier    Waverley 

Novehy^j(MhtTiZ.Yxetic\\y  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.    Printed  for  Presentation. — 

3.  Captious    Criticism,   an  Essay    by    B.    Qrattan,    M.D. 
Printed  for  Private  Circulation. 

We  admit  at  once  that  we  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatr]ck*s  work  in  a  singularly  critical  spirit,  and  altogether 
indisposed  to  have  any  of  our  long  cherished  associations  of 
the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  interfered  with  or  broken  up. 
We  had  read  years  ago  all,  or  almost  all,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  have  written,  and,  with  equal  pleasure,  we  had  read  all  that 
was  written  about  him.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  the 
**  gmmblings"  which  have  now  ended  in  a  positive  peal  of 
thunder,  reached,  and  for  a  moment  discomposed  us.  In  our 
yonnger  days,  we,  in  common,  of  course,  with  thousands  of 
others,  had  listened  to  the  tale  of  Thomas  Scott,  the  Paymas- 
ter, and  his  wife,  being,  in  some  way  or  other,  mysteriously 
linked  with  the  composition  of  the  earlier  Waverley  Novels, 
but  these  on  dits  possessed  little  interest  for  us  at  the  time, 
and-  such  passing  speculations  as  they  did  give  rise  to  were 
finally  set  at  rest,  as  we  thought,  for  ever,  by  the  reported 
declaration  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  at  the  Theatrical  Fund 
Dinner  in  Edinburgh,  on  which  occasion,  when  "  the  Health 
of  the  Author  of  vVaverley*'  was  proposed  by  his  friend  Lord 
Meadowbank,  he  is  said  to  have  replied: — ''I  plead  guilty, 
nor  shall  I  detain  the  court  by  a  long  explanation  of  why  my 
confession  has  been  so  long  deferred.  Perhaps  caprice  might 
have  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  matter.  I  have  now  to 
say,  however,  that  the  merits  of  these  works,  if  they  had  any, 
and  their  faults  are  all  entirely  attributable  to  myself."    The 
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strain  continues  still  stronger  as  he  proceeds  :  "  I  mean  then, 
seriously,  to  state,"  he  goes  on,  '*  that  when  I  say  I  am  the 
author,  I  mean  the  total  and  undivided  author,  with.the  excep- 
tion of  quotations,  there  is  not  a  single  word  that  was  not 
derived  from  myself,  or  suggested  in  the  course  of  my  reading." 
This  is  strong  language  certainly  :  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
Sir  Walter's  speech  may  have  been  too  strongly  reported,  for 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Journal^  printed  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing.    "  Sir  : — I  am  extremely  sorry  I  have  not  leisure  to 
correct  what  I  am  stated  to  have  said  at  the  dinner  to  the 
Theatrical  Fund.     .     .     I  hope  your  reporter  has  been  more 
fortunate  in  other  instances  than  in  mine.     I  have  corrected 
one  passage.  .  .     Other  errors  I  have  left  as  I  found  them,  it 
being  of  little  consequence  whether  I  spoke  sense  or  nonsense, 
in  what  was  merely  intended  for  the  purpose  of  the  hour." 
In  1 886  appeared  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  Bart.,  from 
the  pen  of  the  executor,  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  from  his  connexion 
with  the  great  man,  ought  to  have  known  as  much  about  Liin 
as  any  human  being  could,  and  who,  if  the  spirit  of  truth  was 
in  him,  was  bound  to  tell  it,  in  its  entirety  or  not  at  all.     We 
confess,  however,  that  we  never  could  make  up  our  minds  to 
accept  Mr.  Lockhart's  dazzling  account  without  an  accompany- 
ing mental  protest.      It  wore  always  to  us  a  great  deal  too 
much  the  air  of  a  biographical  romance,  in  which  the  hero 
performed  gigantic  feats  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  human 
strength.     It  had  the  fault  common  to  all  eager  panegyrists — 
it  proved  too  much,  and  still  more,  it  had  tlie  vulgar  fault  of 
endeavoring  to  elevate  the  character  of  it's  favorite  by  sinking 
the  claims  of  others,  and  depreciating  them  when  it  dare.  We 
were  struck,  in  particular,  with  the  always  loose  and  fragmen- 
tary way  in  which  the  name  of  Thomas  Scott  was  mentioneil, 
when  we  remembered  that  Sir  Walter  himself  must  have  had 
the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  literary  talents  of  his  brother. 
In  1809,as  thefollowing  letter  shows,  besought  Thomas  Scott's 
co-operation  when  establishing  The  Quarterly  Review,      The 
opening  passage  refers  to  a  new  edition  of  Shadwell's  plays 
which  Thomos  Scott  had  projected  : — 

"Dear  Tom, — Owing  to  certain  pressing  business,  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  complete  my  collection  oi  Shadwell  for  you, 
though  it  is  now  nearly  ready.  I  wish  you  to  have  all  the 
origijials  to  collate  with  the  edition  in  8vo.     But  I  have  a 
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more  pressing  employment  for  your  pen,  and  to  which  I  think 
it  particularly  suited.  .  .  .  You  are  to  be  informed,  but  under 
the  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy»  that  a  plot  has  been  long 
hatching  to  countermine  the  Edinburgh  Review^  by  establish- 
ing one  which  should  display  similar  talent  and  independence, 
with  a  better  strain  of  poh'tics.     .     .     Now,  as  I  know  no  one 
who  possesses  more  power  of  humour,  or  perception  of  the 
ridiculous,  than  yourself,  I  think  your  leisure  Bours  might  be 
most  pleasantly  passed  in  this  way.     Novels,  light  poetry,  and 
quizzical  books  of  all  kinds,  might  be  sent  to  you  by  the  packet; 
you  glide  back  your  Reviews  in  the  same  way,  and  touch  upon 
the  publication  of  th^  number  (quarterly),  ten  guineas  per 
printed  sheet  of  sixteen  pages.     If  you  are  shy  of  communica- 
ting directly  with  Gifford,  you  may,  for  some  time  at  least, 
send  your  communications  through  me,  and  /  will  revise  them. 
We    want    the    matter    to    be    a   profound    secret."      In 
1814,  shortly   after   Thomas    Scott   had   gone   to    Canada, 
we    find    Sir    Walter    ofTerin^    him    the    substantial    sum 
of  £500    for  a  novel   intermixing    humourous    detail    with 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  which  he  himself  would  undertake 
to  revise  and  prepare  for  publication.     It  was  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed, we  thought,  that  a  man  so  inteUectually  gifted,  and 
who  was  considered  capable  of  such  efforts,  should,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  incapable  of  giving  some  mark  of  it  in    his 
epistolary  correspondence,  extracts  from  which,  were  assuredly 
due  to  his  memory,  and  must  for  many  reasons   have  greatly 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

But  Mr.  Lockhart  it  seems  thought  otherwise.  This  intellec- 
tual and  gifted  man,  throughout  the  whole  memoir,  is  brought  on 
the  scene  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  when  all  is  done,  we  venture 
to  say,  that  the  general  impression  left  by  what  w  said  will  tell  ra- 
ther against  him,  than  in  his  favor ;  and  that  so  far  from  being 
looked  upon  in  the  hght  which  he  deserved,  and  in  which  his 
brother  officers  (as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  shows)  regarded  him,  he  will 
be  considered- as  an  extravagant,  careless,  loose  hving,  good-for- 
little  fellow,  who  was  a  drag  upon  the  recources  of  his  prosper- 
ous, hard-working  brother,  and  had  no  notion ofthe  value  either  of 
tinae  or  money,  save  to  squander  both  in  im profitable  pursuits. 
Mr.  Lockhart  is  not  always  so  chary  of  his  space ;  we  have 
copious  extracts  enough  from  other  correspondents  of  Sir 
Walter,  many  of  which  have  little  merit,  and  less  interest  to 
the  general  eye  and  mind,  and  a  great  deal  of  which  ought  to 
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have  beeii  left  UDpublished ;  bat  of  the  man?  letters  wliich 
nrast  have  passed  between  these  two  clever  men — ^  Arcades 
Ambo*' — Brothers  both,  in  every  sense — we  have  none  from 
Thomas,  and  only  very  ''  few  and  far  between*'  from  Walter. 
With  Mrs. Thomas  Scott,  (the  Paymaster's  wife,)  and  who  folly 
eqaalted  her  husband  in  literary  taste,  and  talent.  Sir  Walt^ 
maintained  a  frequent  corresponaence ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  it 
can  be  discovered  in  the  ten  volumes  of  voluminous,  and 
biographical  detail,  known  as  The  Life  and  Correspondence  <^ 
Sir  WaUer  Scott.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  having  noticed  this 
circumstance  to  Mr.  Edgar  MacCulloch,  J.P.,  the  lady's  cousin, 
be  replied  by  letter  as  follows : 

*'  As  for  Lockhart's  reticences,  any  one  who  has  read  his 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  cannot  fail  being  aware  of  them.  He  is 
Sttid  to  have  been  vindictive ;  and  I  have  heard  that  personal 
dislike  led  him  to  suppress  any  allusion  to  individuals,  whose 
names  one  would  otherwise  have  expected  to  find  in  that  work. 
Sooh  I  believe  to  have  been  the  case  with  my  uncle,  Dr.  John 
Mac  Culloch,  whose  valuable  and  erudite  work  on  'The 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland'  was  written  in  the  form  of 
letters,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott." 

This  unaccountable  hiatus  has  been  noticed  by  others 
besides  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Mac  Culloch.  It  struck  us  years 
^,  as  a  strange,  and  remarkable  omission  for  any  honest 
biographer  to  make.  But  both  our  regret,  and  our  disappoiot- 
ment  deepen  as  we  read  the  ample  testimoney  afforded  bv  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  pages,  culled  from  the  most  reliable,  and  authentic 
sources,  as  to  the  amiable  character,  and  extraordinary  talents 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott.  On  this  head  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  and  if  for  nothing  else  we  humbly  concieve  that  the 
author  before  us,  is  well  deserving  of  the  praise  of  all  honest 
and  fair  thinking  men,  for  rescuing  the  brother  of  the  man 
whose  memoir  Mr.  Lockhart  undertook  to  write,  from  that 
calumnious  shadow  which  it  is  well  calculated  to  throw,  and 
for  doing  his  best — and  in  our  opinion  that  is  a  great  deal- 
to  relieve  both  the  name  and  character  of  a  man  of  gem'us 
from  the  unpleasant  odour,  which  has  been  floating  about  them, 
ever  since  the  publication  of  this  one-sided  book. 

We  must  take  leave,  also,  to  say  that  Mr.  Lockhart  is  by  no 
meant  a  man  whose  assertions  are  to  be  taken  on  trust ;  his  own 
literary  career  gives  ample  proof  that  he  never  hesitated  to  assert 
whatever  would  serve  the  immediate  purpose  he  had  in  view. 
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«Dd,  ao  thinlingy  ^e  are  not  surprised  to  fiad  hiio  sporting 
with)  and  iod^d  rather  glorying  in  than  otherwise^  the  lax 
notion  of  literary  veracity  which  was  one  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  Sir  Walter's  life.  He  takes  great  delight  in  recording  the 
efforts  which  bis  illustrious  relative  made^  at  one  ticne^  '^  to 
pa%zle  and  confound  the  mob  of  dolness,*'  at  another  *'  to 
mystify  the  pnbUc/'  again  '^  to  try  another  experiment  on  the 
public  sagacity/'  once  more,  **  to  set  the  mob  of  readers  on 
the  stare^  *  by  any  and  every  sort  of  mystification  '*  to  entrap 
reviewers/'  and  to  surround  himself  with  a  halo  of  mystery, 
which  after  all,  as  every  body  knows,  be  was  determined 
s'honld  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  both  to  his  profit  and  his 
fame.  Lookhart's  treatment  of  UogRi  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  of 
Sir  William  Gell,  of  Doctor  John  Hac  Culloch,  of  Mr.  Frencb» 
and  others,  mustj^o  far  to  unsettle  oar  reliance  on  any  statement 
he  may  make,  and  his  treatment  of  the  Ballantynea  was 
altogether  ao  illiberal,  ungenerous,  and  withal  ao  untrue,  that 
we  ean  only  account  for  hx»  utter  want  of  taste  and  candour, 
by  supposing  thatiusome  of  Sir  Walter's  momentsof ''  mystifica- 
tion, hia  Boswell  formed  a  particle  of ''  the  mob  of  diutneas." 
"  Bibliographers/'  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  the  close  of  his 
vork  "  are  acooainted  with  a  remarkable,  hut  now  exceedingly 
scarce  pampblet,  published  in  lidinburgh  in  1838,.  entitled 
d  Refutation  qf  Mr,  LockhorCs  Mi^r^prewttations  in  tie 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott^  by  the  Son  and  JE^fecuton 
of  Jame^  Ballantyne^  Its  arguments  ought  not  to  be 
torgotteui  and  for  thi3  reason,  coupled  with  the  fact,  that 
we  uave  seen  it  stated  in  biographical  sketches,  that  Scott  waa 
ruined  by  liis  connexion  with  the  Ballantynea,  we  revive  a  few 
of  the  more  respectable  opinions  of  the  f  ress  on  the  case» 

Chamber^  JEdinburgh  Joumol  said :— "  Mr*  Ballantyne's 
friends  triumphantly  vindicate  his  fair  fame,  and  show  that,  so 
far  from  his  being  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Scot!;, 
the  latter  was  the  cause  of  Ki^  ruin.''  The  lAierary  Gazette 
said  :— '*  Warmly  and  powerfully  vindicated."  The  Navai 
and  Military  Gazette  said :  ''The  letters  written  by  Lockhart 
to  Bailant^e  on  his  death  bed,  full  of  professions  of  the 
wariQ/est  gratitude,  and  most  cordial  attachment,  afford  a 
lamentable  specimen  of  the  boUownesa  of  the  world."  The 
Spectator  said  :-^''  It  disproves  the  aitatements  of  Lockhart,  bj 
the  production  of  counter  evidence,  leaving  the  biographer  in 
no  "vei^   enviable  light.*'       The  Timte  said  : — *  Goes  far  to 
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unsettle  Mr.  Lockbart^s  conclusion."  The  Morning  CAronich 
said  : — **  Lockhart  has  been  led  to  do  great  injustice  to  the 
Messrs.  Ballantjne.*'  The  Sun  said  : — '*  There  are  few  who, 
before  reading  this  plain,  straightforward  statement  of  &ct8, 
could  persuade  themselves  that  the  son-in-law  of  Scott  could 
misrepresent,  as  he  is  proved  to  have  done,  the  character  and 
conduct  of  two  excellent  persons,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
aristocratical  ambition  of  his  illustrious  relative.'*  The 
Edinburgh  Chronicle  said  : — *'  This  book  will  ever  afterwards 
divest  Lockhart's  word  of  any  authority.*' 

Those  who  remember  the  mercilessly  cutting,  and  bitter  tone 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lockhart  against  not  only  the  public  acts,  bat 
the  private  characters  of  those  unfortunate  men,  both  of  whom 
Scott,  at  one  period,  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  using  and 
abusing  them  at  the  same  time,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  for  rescuing  from  ephemeral  pages  the  salient 
points  of  an  intelligible  defence  made  for  them,  and  placing 
it  on  record  in  a  work  which  will  last  as  long  as  that  Life  ^ 
Scoit^  which,  in  edition  after  edition,  has  continued  so  un- 
relentingly to  pursue  their  memory  with  poisoned  arrows. 

Sir  William  Gell,  the  antiquary,  who  was  generally  the  chief 
companion  of  Sir  Walter  when  in  Italy,  was  requested  by  Mr. 
Lockhart  to  send  him  his  reminiscences  of  the  great  man. 
Writing  to  Lady  Blessingtou,  January  2S,  18S4,  Sir 
William  says : — "  As  for  Mr.  Lockhart,  I  much  fear  that  he  is 
not  good  for  much,  and  I  am  certain  he  got  the  work,  for  I 
sent  it  to  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  who  gave  it  with  a  request  that 
he  would  not  omit  a  word  of  it  in  printing.  There  are  no  re- 
marks, except  such  as  tend  to  explain  away,  and  render  less 
ridiculous,  the  total  want  of  classical  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
hero,  in  a  situation  full  of  classical  recollections,  and  which  1 
have  added  that  I  might  not  seem  insensible  to  his  real  merits. 
They  were  written  for  the  family,  and,  therefore,  nothing 
offensive  could  have  been  inserted.  .  .  I  shall  send  a  copy 
to  you,  and  if  the  life  is  published  by  the  said  Lockhar^ 
without  use  of  my  papers,  the  best  way  will  be  to  sell  it  to  the 
bookseller,  and  to  let  it  come  before  the  public.''  Five  months 
later  (June  2,  1834)  Sir  William  goes  on  to  say: — '«You 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  fishing  for  a  decent  escape 
from  the  business  of  Mr.  L.,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  do  not 
desire  to  do  anything  disagreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  family, 
but  /  think  it  very  ill-judged  of  them  not  to  place  everything  in 
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ids  true  light"  Sir  William  concludes  the  subject  with  an 
allusion  to  "  that  want  of  candor  which  spoils  the  book  without 
hiding  the  truth."  A  portion  of  Sir  Wilhara  Gell's  '« Life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  ItAly/'  was  subsequently  inserted  by  Mr. 
Lockhart,  under  the  title  of  '*  Memoranda/' 

Bobert  Southov,  in  one  of  his  last  letters  (vol.  iv.  p.  538) 
speaking  of  Cottle's  *'  KecoUections''  says  :— **  Notliing  ever 
made  me  so  fully  aware  how  incorrect  the  most  careful 
biography  roust  inevitably  be,  than  what  I  saw  in  this  book, 
aad  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott/'  In  another  letter  (p. 
610)  Sodthey  complains  of  certain  passages  in  his  correspond. 
ence  with  Scott  having  been  suppressed. 

We  might  multiply  proofs,  if  our  space  permitted,  of 
Lockbart's  determination  to  suppress  any  and  everything  that 
clashed  with  his  object  in  elevating  his  idol  at  the  expense  of 
whatsoever  object  interfered  with  it,  but  we  have  said  enough  and 
qnoted  enough,  to  let  our  readers  see  that  a  man  actuated  by 
such  motives  as  he  wrote  with,  is  not  to  be  trusted,  when  the 
claims  of  another  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  literary  renown 
of  Sir  Walter  was  the  matter  to  be  handled  by  him. 

As  to  the  wholesale  claim  said  to  have  been  put  in  by  the 
poet  himself,  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  it  is  really  good 
for  nothing,  if  we  contrast  it  with  his  own  assertions  made  at 
different  times. 

The  following  line  of  argument  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Francis 
Ballantyne,  who  was  the  first  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet,  and 
coustitate  himself  the  great  champion  on  the  other  side.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  when  put  upon  his  mettle, 
has  m^  his  opponents  courageously,  and  in  avery  conclusive  way. 

That  the  author  of  **  Marmion, "  he  says,  would  descend  to  the 
degpradinff  practice  of  falsehood,  in  hia  ordinary  iDtercourse  with 
society,  I  do  not,  nor  ever  will,  believe ;  but  certainly  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  show  that  he  never  scrupled  very  broad  equiyoca- 
tioQ  (to  say  the  least)  in  matters  immediately  connected  with  litera* 
tare.  There  are  many  who  consider  such  tnings  allowable.  Scott 
would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  them. 

"  Sir  W .  Scott,"  writes  Mr.  Ballantyne,  "  was  well  known  to 
possess  as  much  honor  and  integrity  as  any  gentleman  in  Scotland. 
Can  his  assurance  to  Lord  Meadowbank,  be  seriously  discredited 
by  Bir.  Fitzpatrick  (and  this  declaration  remams  on  record  to  confront 
kirn),  that  he  was  the  sole  and  undoubted  author  of  the  Waverley 
Navels?" 

I  cannot  think  that  Sir  Walter's  assurance  to  Lord  Meadowbank 

is  entitled  to  greater  credence  than  his  reiterated  denials  extending 

over  fifteen  years,  that  he  had  any  "hand,  act,  or  part,"  in  the 

composition  of  the  novels.    These  solemn  renunciations  of  all  know- 
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ledge  of  their  paternity  are  distinctly  remembered  by  many  at  the 
present  day  who  heard  them,  and  to  whom  they  were  made.  It  is 
easily  seen  that  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  discharge  of  hb  duty  is 
Scott's  « literary  executor,"  wishes  to  place  as  few  of  them  on 
record  as  possible.  Three  or  four  .detailed  cases,  however,  appear ; 
but  the  descriptive  circumstances  are  usually  so  diluted,  that  their 
introduction  here  can  prove  of  but  partial  value  as  an  argument. 

At  a  dinner  ffiven  by  the  Prince  Ee^ent,  in  Carlton  House  (p. 
312),  his  Royal  Highness  called  for  a  bumper,  with  all  the  honors, 
to  the  author  of  **  Waverley,'*  looking  significantly  at  Scott  as  be 
charged  his  own  glass.  Scott  filled  also,  and  said,  *'  Tour  Royal 
Highness  looks  as  if  you  thought  I  had  some  claims  to  the  honort 
of  the  toast.  I  have  no  such  pretensions,  but  1  ^hali  take  care  that 
the  real  Simon  Pure  hears  of  the  compliment  that  has  been  paid 
him."  The  company  present  comprised  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gordon,  Lords  Hertford,  Fife,  and  Melville,  the  Right  Hon.  J.W. 
Croker  and  Chief  Commissioner  Adam.  Lockhart,  in  his  second 
edition,  tells  us  that  he  has  been  assured  by  two  ^^Dtlemen,  who 
were  at  the  dinner,  that  the  Prince  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  mn 
"so  near  the  wind"  as  was  originally  represented  in  the  text 
This  statement  is  corroborated  by  an  entry  in  Moore*s  Diary,  on 
May  13th,  1829:— "Dined  with  C  [roker]  Party  at  dinner— Lord 
Palmerston,  Iiord  Lowther,  Sir  George  Clerk,  and  Spencer 
Percival.  The  conversation  agreeable.  The  King,  it  appears, 
did  not  ask  Scott  (as  I  have  always  understood)  whether  ne  was 
the  author  of  the  novels ;  he  only  pointedly  alluded  to  some 
character  in  them,  upon  which  Scott  said,  *8ir,  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  the  meaning,  &c.,  &c.,  and  I  beg  to  say,*  disclaiming 
in  the  most  decided  manner  his  being  the  author.  This  was  going 
out  of  his  way  to  deny ;  had  the  Prince  asked  him  he  might  hafe 
been  justified  in  doing  so;  but  volunteering  an  untruth  in  this  way 
is  unintelligible  ;  always  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  story  is  true, 
which  it  may  not  be.  C  [roker],  however,  said  he  was  by  when  it 
happened.** 

Thomas  Moore  in  his  Diary  (vol.  ii,  p.  199),  records  a  conTersa- 
tion  with  Samuel  Rogers  on  the  **  Scotch  novels": — 

**  Scott  gave  his  honor  to  the  Prince  Regent  they  were  not  his ; 
and  Rogers  heard  him  do  the  same  to  Sheridan,  who  asked  him, 
with  some  degree  of  brusquerie,  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
them.  All  this  rather  confirms  me  in  my  first  idea,  that  they  are 
not  Scott's*  Another  argument  between  us,  on  the  justifiableness 
of  a  man  asserting  so  solemnly  that  a  book  was  not  his,  when  it 
really  was,  I  maintained  that  no  man  had  a  right  to  put  himself 
into  a  situation  which  required  lies  to  support  him  in  it.  B.  quoted 
Paley  about  the  expediency  of  occasionally  lying,  and  mentioned 
extreme  cases, of  murder,  &c.,  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  point  in  question,  and  which  certainly  did  not  convince  me 
that  Scott  could  be  at  all  justified  in  such  a  solemn  falsehood.  At 
last  Rogers  acknowledged  that  saying  'on  his  honor'  was  going 
too  far,  as  if  the  simple,  solemn  assertion  was  not  eoually  sacred.** 

In  the  recently  published  Table  Talk  of  Samuel  Rogers  (p.  193), 
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1  detailed  account  appears  of  Scott's  protestation  *'  upon  his  honor  ** 
that  he  had  not  written  Waverley,  The  incident  occurred  at  Lady 
Jersey's, 

In  a  letter  to  John  Murray,  dated  December  ISth,  1816,  in 
answer  to  one  from  that  eminent  publisher  panegyriMing  *•  The 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,**  Scott  writes : — "  My  dear  Sir,— I  give  you 
heartily  joy  of  the  success  of  the  *  Tales,'  although  I  do  not  claim 
that  paternal  interest  in  them  which  my  friends  do  me  the  credit  to 
assign  rae.  I  assure  you  I  have  never  read  a  volume  of  them  until 
they  were  printed,  and  can  only  join  with  the  rest  of  the  world  iu 
applauding  the  true  and  striking  portraits  which  they  present  of  old 
Scottish  manners  ...  I  have  a  mode  of  convincing  you  that  I  am 
perfectly  serious  in  my  denial-^pretty  similar  to  that  by  which 
Solomon  distinguished  the  real  mother — and  that  is  by  reviewing 
the  work,  which  I  take  to  be  an  operation  equal  to  that  of  quarter- 
ing the  child.** 

On  18th  January,  1819,  Scott,  writing  to  Mr.  Richardson,  goes 

00  to  say,  after  inrorining  him  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  wi£  of 
one  of  the  Edinbiurgh  judges  to  ascertain  the  author,  **  In  plain 
words,  I  denied  the  charge,  and  as  she  insisted  to  know  who  else 
could  write  these  novels,  I  suggested  Adam  Ferguson,  as  a  person 
having  all  the  information  and  capacity  necessary  for  that  purpose." 

Six.  years  after,  during  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  sojourn  in  Dublin,  he 
visited  Marsh's  Library  with  a  well  known  bibliographer  as  his 
cicerone.  Among  other  particulars  connected  with  this  visit  which 
appear  in  the  Irish  Monthly  Magazine  for  November,  183*2,  is  the 
followine :— >"  The  Librarian  entered  into  some  familiar  conversa- 
tion with  Scott,  and  carelessly  abandoning  the  immediate  theme,  'do 
you  know,  Sir  Walter,'  he  remarked,  *  that  it  was  only  the  other  day 

1  finished  your  Redgauntlet  ?*  '  Sir,*  siud  the  Baronet  with  perfect 
composure^  'I  nbtbr  met  with  such  a  book.'** 

I  ana  sorry  that  Mr.  Ballantyne  and  the  other  opponents  of  my 
views  should  have  compelled  me,  in  self-defence,  to  revive  these 
denials :  but  the  line  of  argument  they  have  adopted  has  created  the 
necessity.  The  declarations  of  sole  authorship  are  clearly  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  renunciations  previously. 

Mr.  Shilletto,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  laid  great  stress  in 
Notes  and  Queries  on  a  declaration  of  Scott*s  in  the  General  Preface, 
viz. — that  Thomas  Scott  was  not  the  <*  author  of  the  whole  or  a  great 
part  of  the  Waverley  Novels."* 

Sir  Walter  Scott  might  safely  make  this  declaration  without  telling 
an  absolute  falsehood,  but  certainly  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
mental  reservation,  which,  as  the  sequel  will  further  shew,  he  never 
jcrupled  in  his  literary  transactions. 

There  is  a  letter  of  Sir.  W.  Scott's  preserved  in  the  MS.  Library 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  which  he  distinctly  assures  his  corres- 
pondent,  Mr.  C.  G.  Gavelin,  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 

*  Sir  Walter  goes  on  to  say,^  that  **  the  report  had  some  alliance  to 
probability,  and  indeed  miahi  have  proved,  in  some  degree  trueJ* — See 
General  Preface  to  the  **  Waverley  Novels." 
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the  revision  or  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  Swift.  This  letter 
had  not  turned  up  when  Mr.  Lockhart  introduced  the  following 
passage  into  his  60th  Chapter.  He  had  at  this  period  (1824)  been  a 
member  of  Sir  Walter's  family  for  four  years,  and  spoke  from  person- 
al knowledge : — '*  Sir  Walter  had  a  labor  of  some  weight  to  go 
through  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  second  edition  of  his  voluminoos 
Swift.  The  additions  to  this  reprint  were  numerous,  and  he  corrected 
his  Notes,  and  his  Life  of  the  Dean  throughout,  with  considerable 
care." 

For  reviewing  his  own  "  Tales  of  mv  Landlord,"  in  the  Quarterly 
Scott  has  been  severely  censured.  Taking  advanta^  of  this  tempting 
opportunity,  he  devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  article  to  an  elaborate 
defence  of  his  own  picture  of  the  Covenanters,  which  Dr.  Macrie  bad 
trenchantly  assailed.  Speaking  of  this  attack  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Louisa  Stewart,  sister  of  the  late  Primate  of  all  Ireland  and  an  in-' 
fluential  person  in  her  way,  Scott  writes  : — *'  I  have  not  read  it,  and 
certainly  never  shall.  .  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  read  attacks  made 
on  me. 

This  letter  is  dated  January  31,  1817.  In  the  number  of  the 
Quar/^/y,  published  January  I,  1817,  appears  Scott's  Beviewa)  of 
his  own  *'  Tales** — the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  a  clever 
confutation  of  Dr.  Macrie's  still  cleverer  attack.  It  was  the  zeal 
with  which  Scott  entered  into  the  matter  which  at  first  aroused  sus> 
picion.  Mr.  Lockhart,  when  he  gave  this  celebrated  Review  a  place 
m  **  Scott's  Miscellaneons  Prose  Works,"  would  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  Historical  Introduction  of  1829.  *'  The  plan  of  this 
edition,"  writes  Scott,  « leads  me  to  insert  here  some  account  of  the 
incidents  on  which  Waverley  is  founded.     They  have  been  already 

S'ven  to  the  public  by  my  friend  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord 
inneder,  when  reviewing  the '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,*  in  the  Quarter^ 
ly  Review,  in  1817  !"  Mr.  Lockhart  gives  it  as  his  opinian  that  a 
portion  of  the  critioue  was  written  by  Erskine.  Certes,  all  the 
original  MS.  of  the  Reviewal  was  in  Scott's  autograph.  Erskiae 
died  in  1822. 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Scott  was  never  very  scrupulous 
about  what  he  either  said  or  did  in  his  literary  transactions,  and  that 
certain  declarations  of  the  General  Preface,  to  which  such  importance 
has  been  attached,  should  be  flung  over -board  in  judging  this  question. 
Conscientiously  guarded  by  a  species  of  mental  reservation,  which 
some  study  and  research  has  enabled  me,  as  I  believe,  to  ste  through, 
he  made  declarations  of  being  the  unassisted  author  which  were  not 
even  literally  true.* 

Now,  from  all  ihi9,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  porpode 
which  could  be  quoted,  there  are  two  facts  palpablj  eridrat^ 
namely,  that  Mr.  Lockhart  manipulated   his  materials  with 

•  Setting  the  more  considerable  aid  aside,  was  Scott  the  unassisted 
author  of  the  **  Waverley  Novels  ?**  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  William 
Krskine,  Mr.  Train,  Janes  BaUantyne,  and  others,  wert  known  to  have 
given  Scott  valuable  assistance  in  his  novels,  at  variois  times. 
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more  abiliij  than  candour  and  that  Sir  Walter  himaelf  in  his 
literary  capacity  liad  always  an  abandant  supply  of  *'  mental 
reservations'*  about  him.  Bat  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  had  a  more 
generous  object  in  view  than  to  establish  facts,  so  unfavorable 
to  Scott  and  Lockhart.  He  has  extricated  Sir  Walter  with 
great  ingenuity  from  the  ugly  position  which  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  fact  might,  in  some  estimations,  place  him, 
and  he  has  shown,  we  think,  very  satisfactorily,  that  his  con- 
duct throughout  the  trying  circumstances  of  his  literary  career 
was  that  of  an  affectionate  brother  and  honorable  man.  Indeed 
Mr.  G.  J.  French  in  the  second  brochwre  upon  our  table  feels 
and  expresses  this;  "  Mr.  Fitepatrick,"  he  says  "  does  not  write 
with  any  desire  to  detract  from  the  fair  fame  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott :  but  on  the  contrary  has  with  much  ingenuity  endea- 
voured to  excuse  and  extenuate  the  errors  and  discrepancies 
which  awurediy  rest  upon  his  memory.*'  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
scrre,  from  the  "  Opinions  of  the  Press*'  annexed  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilmot,  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette^  and  formerly  the 
critic  of  the  Times,  views  Mr  Fitz|)atrick's  work  in  a  similar 
ligbu  "  No  imputation/'  he  writes,  "  rests  upon  the  good  faith 
of  Seott  apart  from  the  habitual  mystery  sustained  as  to  his 
novels^  nor  is  there  the  remotest  idea  oi  detracting  from  the 
genius  and  power  uuiversaliy  recognized  in  his  writings.'' 

We  have  seen  how  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  cleared  away  (he  principal 
difficulties  which  opposed  the  investigation,  and  which  some  of 
oar  brother  critics  have  very  freely  strewed  before  his  path  since 
the  first  edition  was  published.  We  now  come  to  the  main 
argument,  and  will  very  shortly  show  that  the  author  had  very 
excellent  grounds  to  go  on,  and  that  his  progress  over  them 
has  been  vigour,  and  successful. 

The  whole  controversy  arose  in  this  way.  We  prefer  letting 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  tell  his  own  tale  where  we  can. 

On  Saturday,  Novaniev  3rd,  1855,  there  appeared  in  Note^  and 
Queries  bearing  my  address  and  sigaatiire,  an  article  oommencing  m 
1^  following  words: — 

'« It  bas  ofWn  seemed  to  me,  lusd  I  believe  to  others,  that  the 
serotttj^foiir  volumes  of  the  Waverlej  Novels  ooald  hardly  have  been 
th»  work  erf  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pen  exclaaively.  People  have  latterly 
wfaii^Mred  that  Alexaader  Dumas,  and  Mr.  O.  P.  R.  Jamos  receive, 
9ub  roea,  eonsiderablo  assistance  in  their  Novel  maimiyiotares.  The 
iotareating '  Tales  of  the  CHara  Family/  which  some  thirty  years 
ago  azcited  a  marked  sensation  in  literary  eireles,  were,  aatil  <Y«He 
reoontly,  believed  to  owe  their  popularity  entwely  to  John  Banim. 
A  meHMwr  of  Mr.  Banim,  at  present  appeariag  in  the  Iruh  quarterly 
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Review,  informs  the  public  that  his  brother  Michael,  ex-Mayor  of 
Kilkenny,  wrote  '  Crohoore  of  the  Bill  Hook/  the  <  Croppy/— in  fact, 
some  of  the  very  best  of  the  0*Hara  Tales.  Recent  memoirs  of 
Hannah  More  assure  us  that  Bishop  Porteous  flung  his  mascolbe 
thought  and  sense  into  her  famous  novel  of  'Coelebs  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.'  The  forthcoming  life  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  if  honestly  told, 
will  reveal  the  invaluable  benefit  her  works  derived  from  the  intel- 
lectual co-operation  of  Richard  Lovel  Edgeworth. 

**  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a  brother  who  died  in  America,  on  Va- 
lentine's Day,  1823,  singularly  endowed  with  literary  taste  and  talent ;  I 
but,  except  by  a  few  personal  friends,  he  has  fong  been  forgotten!  | 
Various  accounts  which  have  reached  me  from  time  to  time,  de- 
cidedW  warrant  the  opinion  that  Thomas  Scott,  Paymaster  of  the 
70th  Regiment,  together  with  hiseifted  wife,  had  some  important 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  '  Waverley  Novels/  Some  of  these 
masterpieces  of  fictitious  narrative  appeared  in  such  rapid  succession^ 
that  the  mere  manual  labor  of  transcribing  could  not  possibW  have 
been  accomplished  by  any  ordinary  writer  in  the  time.  Sir  Walter 
must  have^ad  friendly  assistance ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  likely  ever 
loTa^iTevear.^te<i  any  secret  calculated  to  lower  his  literary  prestige. 
The  whole  secret^r.  i9"Dtless,  died  thirty-three  vears  a^o  far  away  in 
the  Dlantations  of  Cari»J?5da\^No  body  expected  to  find  any  startling 
revelations  in  Scott's  *  LiAi^if -».^^7  ^^^  son-in-law,  and  none  were 
found.  In  any  case,  it  would  have^GlUFi^n  most  difficult  for  Lockhart 
to  know  all  Scott's  literary  doings.  In^f  JP^&P*  zxxvi.  he  expresses 
his  ignorance  of  how  far  Sir  Walter  was  cot  tftcerned  in  Terry's  dra- 
matised  version  of  <  Guy  Mannering,*  but  presii&^es  *  that  he  modified 
the  plot,  and  re-arranged  the  dialogue/  Similar  el])  oressions  of  doubt 
appear  in  the  book.  Nor  is  it  surprising.  The  vigo^^nr  of  the  NoTels 
had  begun  to  flag  before  Lockhart  ever  saw  Scott."      ^^. 

The  foregoing  appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries,    "^^fter  some 
further  remark?,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  proceeded  to   lay  flLvefore  its 
readers  a  curious  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Quebec  *  Merald 
of  July  14,  1820,  and  which  the  Editor  of  that  Journal  p^^dged       j 
his  word  to  have  been  written  by  ^'  one  of  the  most  respect^^Ue   W 
gentlemen  in  Canada/*     Here  it  is  :  i. 

York,  December  \2th,  1816.^ 
With  respect  to  these  new  publications,  ♦*  Rob  Roy,**  &c.,  I   h^,      „ 
no  hesitation  in  saying  I  believe  them  to  be  the  production  of  &t     ^ 
Scotts.     I  say  the  Scotts,  because  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  (who  wr^  ^^ 

the  principal  part  of  them)  was  often  assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott ;  and  t|^       ^ 
works  were  generally  revised  by  his  brother  Walter  before  gotn^  ^         . 
press.     The  "  Antiquary"  I  can  answer  for  particularly,  because  A#^ 
Thomas  Scott  told  me  himself  that  he  wrote  it,  a  very  few  days  afteP 
it  appeared  in  this  country.     Any  person  who  had  the  least  intimacy 
with  the  paymaster  would  at  once  recognize  him  as  the  author  of 
these  celebrated  works.     The  same  native  humour,  the  same  cast  of   \^ 
expression,  and  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  Scottish  manners  and       ^ 
the  Scottish  annals,  which  are  in  almost  every  page  of  those  works, 
could  be  traced  in  bis  conversation  by  any  person  of  the  least  obser- 
vation.     Besides  this,  I  have  often   heard  Mrs.  Scott  describe  the 
very  originals  from  whom  the  principal  characters  are  drawn.    The 
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Antiquary  himself  was  an  intimate  acauaintance  of  the  paymaster ; 
bis  name  I  have  now  forgotten,  but  he  lived  in  Dumfries  ;*  and  that 
finely  drawn  character.  Dominie  Sampson,  was  an  old  college  ac- 
quaintance. Flora  M'lvor's  character  was  written  by  Mrs.  Scott* 
berself.  I  have  seen  several  of  the  manuscripts,  in  Mr.  Scott's  pos- 
session, of  his  other  works  ;  but  1  do  not  recollect  seeing  any  of  the 
novels  in  manuscript  except  the  **  Antiquary.*'  1  am  pretty  certain 
that  it  is  his  own  handwriting." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  this  interesting  article  ap- 

Sared  in  a  Canadian  Journal  under  the  very  eye  of  Mr.  and 
rs.  Thomas  Scott,  and  was  copied  at  once  into  every  Ame- 
rican Newi«j)aper.  The  Paymaster  or  his  gifted  wife  never  con- 
tradicted it.  but  by  their  silence  converted  into  a  public,  what 
was  originally  a  private  admission.  This  we  think  is  an  answer 
to  the  letter  which  has  recently  appeared  in  TAe  Times  from 
their  daughters. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  proceeds,  in  forensic  fashion,  to  state  the 
case  as  follows  : — 

In  the  last  century  Walter  Scott,  Esq.,  of  George's  square, 
Edinburgh,  enjoyed  a  lucrative  business  as  writer  to  the  Signet. 
He  diedm  1799,  and  his  second  son,  Thomas,  succeeded  him.  Like 
most  persons,  however,  of  literary  propensities,  the  latter  made  but 
an  indifferent  man  of  business.  *<  His  varied  and  powerful  talents," 
writes  Mr.  Lockhart  (p.  124),  **  were,  unfortunately,  combined  with 
some  tastes  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
his  prudent  father's  vocation."  We  are  furthur  informed  (p.  189) 
that  "about  the  time  when  Thomas  Scott's  affairs  fell  into  derange- 
ment, but  before  they  were  yet  hopeless,*'  he  was  appointed  to  an 
office  worth  £250  a  year,  under  his  brother  Walter,  and  through  his 
patronage.  Thomas  Scott  was  deeply  embarrassed,  and  his  creditors 
gave  him  considerable  annoyance.  Soon  after  the  appointment,  «  he 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Isle  of  Man, 
leaving  his  official  duties  to  the  care  of  a  substitute,  until  circum- 

^        stances  should  permit  his  return.     It  was  not,  however,  found  so 
easy  to  wind  up  his  accounts,  and  settle  with  his  creditors."  Thomas 

y       Scott  pHOSsessed  some  military  experience,  and  from  having  previously 

^     served  in  the  Edinburgh  Volunteers,  he  fouad  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
^     taining  a  commission   from   the  Duke   of  Athol  who   commanded 

Q^    the  Manx  Fencibles.     For  several  succeeding  years  he  and  Mrs. 

?    Scott  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Man.     That  Mr.  Lockhart  desires  it  to 

«    be  inferred  that  Thomas  Scott  retired  to  that  refbgium  to  avoid  threat- 

ened  personal  arrest,  is  obvious.     In    1810  we  find  him  (p.  189) 

^     *'  anxiousl V  expecting  some  arrangement  which  would  allow  him  to 

yt     re-establish  himself  at  Edinburgh." 

f .  • 

*  One  of  the  few  references  made  by  Lockhart  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott 
is  that  at  p«  239  (Edit.  1845).  where  she  is  mentioned  as  having  passed 
much  of  her  early  life  at  Dumfries.  Many  of  the  more  finely  drawn 
characters  introduced  in  the  *•  Scotch  Novels"  are  professedly  daguerco- 
typed  from  Dumfries'  originals.  When  resident  here  she  and  her  bro- 
ther enjoyed  the  friendship  and  intellectual  society  of  Robert  Burus^ 
Mrs.  Scott  was  educated  and  married  at  DumAries, 
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That  there  never  were  any  regular  dividend  or  formal  meeting  of 
Bcott's  creditors  is  certain. 

In  1612  a  war  between  England  and  the  United  States  commenced. 
Soon  afterwards  the  70th  Regiment  was,  with  others,  ordered  to  re- 
inforce the  British  Army  in  Canada.  Thomas  Scott  was  appointed 
Paymaster  to  that  corps  through  his  brother's  influence,  and  aa  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  ever  returned  to  Great  Britain  after- 
wards, even  on  leave  of  absence,  as  Captain  Kelsall  and  other 
officers  of  the  Begiment  did,  his  affairs  were  probably  not  entirely 
settled  at  the  time  of  his  demise.  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  paid  several 
visits  to  England,  on,  as  is  alleged,  literarv  business,  oetween  tbe 
interval  of  her  husband's  appointment  and  death.  Tlds  latter  event 
occurred  on  Feb.  14,  1823. 

From  the  evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  the  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  it  is  easy  to  gather  that  Thomas  Scott  was  obliged  to 
absent  himself  from  Scotland  to  avoid  imprisonment  for  debts  which 
he  had  no  means  of  discharging,  however  honorablv  anxious  to  do  so. 
The  law  in  cases  of  this  kind  has  often  been  laid  down.  Of  oourte 
whatever  propertv  Mr.  Scott  or  his  wife  might  possess  or 
acquire  in  ScoUana,  would,  so  long  as  their  affairs  remained  un- 
settled, have  been  liable  to  seizure.  That  both  had  some  important 
share  in  the  composition  of  the  earlier  Waverly  novels,  the  followii^ 
pages  must,  I  think,  conclusively  prove.  It  was  clearly  of  paramount 
importance  that  no  legal  connection  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Scott  and  such  a  valuable  propertv  should  have  been  pabliclv  re- 
cognised, admitted,  or  traced.  Such  acknowledgment  woula  not 
only  have  damaged  n\\  prestige,  and  upset  the  progress  of  those  splen- 
did works,  but  have  roughly  drawn  down  an  embargo  upon  the 
Copyright. 

It  would  have  been  worthy  of  Walter  Scott,  and  doubtlessly  was 
so,  gradually  to  reduce  the  Scottish  liabilities  of  his  brother,  by 
employing  a  large  portion  of  the  proflt  realised  by  the  earlier  Tales* 
in  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  most  destitute,  or  importunate  of  the 
creditors.  Doubtless,  whatever  liabilities,  which  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances came  within  the  category  of  debts  of  honor,  were  the 
first  discharged.  It  is  possible  that  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercom,  for 
whose  Scottish  Estates  Mr.  Thomas  Scott  acted  as  confidential 
auditor,  was  included  in  the  latter  arrangement.  Walter  Scott,  as 
the  acknowledged  agent  of  his  brother  Thomas,  had  frequent  inter- 
views with  Lord  Abercom.  We  find  him  (p.  240),  taking  a  long 
and  inconvenientjourney  to  Carlisle,  **  for  the  transaction  of  business 
connected  with  Thomas  Scott's  administration  of  that  nobleman*s 
Scottish  afiairs." 

A  letter  to  Thomas  Scott  in  Canada,  written  during  the  Autumn  of 
1614,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  laudably  suggests  the  liquida- 
tion of  his  debts  by  means  of  mental  exertion.  Scott  tells  him  to 
write  a  novel  intermixing  humorous  detail  with  descriptions  of  sce- 
nery, and  to  transmit  it  to  him  for  revision. 

When  Thomas  Scott  sailed  for  Canada  in  1813,  Walter  ScoU  was 
in  high  popularity  as  a  poet.    Although  he  had  reached  the  mature 
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age  of  forty,  and  haA  rtpestodly  attempted  to  produee  a  readable 
work  of  proee  fiction,  it  m  clear,  on  hia  own  shewing,  that  eaoh  sig- 
nailj  failed.  In  the  General  Preface  to  the  Novele*  (p.  ix)  he  ob. 
MTves  that  **  in  1800  he  had  nourished  the  ambitious  desire  of  com* 
posing  a  tale  of  ChiTalry,  with  plenty  of  Border  character,  and 
supernatural  incidents,  to  be  called  *  Thomas  the  Rhymer.'  It  was 
given  up,  however,  at  the  tenth  page."  Another  attempt,  "  The  Lord 
of  Ennersdate,"  also  broke  down.  **  About  the  year  1605,**  continues 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  (p.  xi.)  "I  threw  together  about  one^third  part 
of  the  first  volume  or  Waverley,  having  proceeded  as  fi«  as  the  seventh 
chapter.  I  showed  my  work  to  a  critical  fnend  whose  opinion 
was  uniavonrable.     I  therefore  threw  aside  the  work." 

In  1805  Scott  undertook  to  prepare  for  publication  some  posthu* 
mons  papers  of  Strutt,  the  dtstinguisbed  andqoary,  among  which 
was  a  fn^ent  of  a  novel  entiUed  «"  Queen  Hoo  HalL''  Soott 
completed  it,  as  he  thongfat,  artistically  ;  but  it  appears  from  hia 
Otndral  Preface  that  **  Queen  Hoo  Hail**  was  far  froih  suoeesslul. 
This  is  the  fourth  record  of  failure. 

In  1810  Waveriey  was  resumed,  and  submitted  to  James  Ballan- 
tyne  for  hia  opmioa.  Ballantyne's  letter  in  reply  ia  dated  S^tember 
I69  1810*  Considering  that  it  is  a  courteous  private  letter,  and  not 
a  public  criticism*  we  may  regard  the  firagment  of  Waverley  even  of 
less  value  than  might  be  gathered  from  the  friendljr  critic's  remark. 
**  The  account  of  the  studies  of  Waverlev,**  he  writes,  "  seems  un- 
necessarily minute.  There  are  few  novel  readers  to  whom  it  would 
be  interesting.'*    '*  The  Novel/*  observes  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  appears  to 

have  been  forthwith  laid  aside  again.*' 

•  •  •  #  • 

We  have  seen  that,  until  1813,  Walter  Scott  bad  signally  and  repeat* 
edly  failed  as  a  writer  of  nrose  fiction,  flints  which  have  reached 
me  justify  the  opinion  tnat  Scott  placed  experimentally  in  his 
brother's  and  sister-in-law's  hands  the  condemned  fragment  of 
Waverley  shortly  prior  to  their  departure  for  Canada. 

In  chemistry,  it  is  a  common  principle  that  two  bodif  s  which 
aeperatdy  tested  are  weak^  inefiective,  and  inodonrous,  form^  when 
uBited,  a  powerful,  and  often  beautiful  element.  In  phileaophy,  as 
there  are  twonoiaes,  respectively  loud,  but  when  struck  umultaneoosly, 
pnidace  silence,  so  also  are  there-  discordant  sounds,  which,  when 
ahnilarly  excited,  create  delicioas  harmony. 

I  amnot  of  opinbn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scot^  tntelleotu- 
ally  gifted,  as  they  admittedly  were,  could  themselves  alone  have 
produced  a  powerful  and  sparkling  Romance  :  but  on  that  happy 
priociple  which  we  every  day  behold  in  the  ramifications  of  Nature, 
Art*  and  Science,  1  look  upon  an  intellectual,  literary  admixture,  as 
likely  to  have  formed  under  the  eircumstanoee,  a  striking  and  a  b^u- 
tifnl  result. 

The  various  accounts  which  have  reached  me  from  time  to  time, 
in  relation  to  this  enquiry,  concur  in  stating  that  the  earlier  Waver- 
ley Novels  were  forwarded  to  Walter  Scott,  in  a  roogh  unfinished 
giiiee,  and  that  he  not  only  carefully  revised  but  transcribed  the 
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maDUBcript  throughout.*  Doubtless  as  he  went  along*  his  rich 
poetic  fancy*  gilt  the  thread  of  Narrative.  Doubtless,  too,  be 
cancelled  much,  filled  the  Tacuum  with  bright  creations,  flung  out 
into  bold  relief  the  characters  introduced— strengthened  their  outline, 
grouped  them  dramatically,  purified  the  sentiments  and  language, 
and  nnally  guided  to  a  crisis,  with  mechanic  skill,  the  lagging,  imd 
perhaps  ori^nally  crude  plot. 

There  is  m  none  of  Scott's,  or  Mr.  Lockhart's  published  writifigs, 
not  even  in  the  communicative  General  Preface  to  the  collected 
edition  of  the  Novels,  any  admission,  or  allusion,  which  could  even 
indirectly  lead  one  to  suspect  that  Thomas  Scott  shared  in  the  pro- 
fits of  *'  Waverley."  Moore  records,  however,  in  his  Diary  of  Oc 
tober  29th,  1825,  written  during  his  visit  to  Abbotsford,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  tete-a-tete  conversation  Sir  Walter  *•  mentioned  to  his  no 
small  surprise  and  pleasure,  the  novels  as  his  own— that  he  had  begun 
Waverley  long  before,  and  then  thrown  it  by>  till  haviiMC  occasioo 
for  some  money  to  help  his  brother,  he  bethought  himselfof  it.  By 
this  he  made  £3,0(10.'* 

The  clearly  established  connection,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter's 
casual  assurance  to  Moore,  between  the  novel  of  Waverley,  and 
Thomas  Scott  and  his  difficulties,  deserves  attention.  The  celebrated 
General  Preface,  although  replete  with  particulars  respecting  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Waverley,  is  silent  on  the  point  referred  to  by 
Moore/t 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  article  in  Noies  and  Queries^  produced  8 
visible  sensation,  and  many  rejoinders  sprung  out  of  it.  The 
principal  one  of  them,  however,  was  from  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who 
called  upon  the  public  ''  to  suspend  their  judgment,''  and  pro- 
mised that  '*  in  a  fortnight's  time"  he  would  let  loose  such 
an  avalanche  of  information  as  must  inevitably  crush  all  scep- 
ticism beneath  it.  The  fortnight  elapsed,  and  Mr.  Ballantyne 
appeared  not.     At  length  his  mountain  brought  forth  a  very 

*  Scott  thought  nothing  of  transcribing,  even  when  no  particular 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  doing  so.  Moore  mentions  in  his  Diary, 
that  when  he  got  books  for  review  he  copied  the  extracts  sooner  than 
literally  cut  them  up  (as  most  Critics  do)  or  place  them  in  a  compositor^ 
inky  hands  to  "set  up.**  Mr.  Lockbart  relates  several  instances  in 
which  Scott,  for  the  purpose  of  mystification,  transcribed  the  writings 
of  certain  contemporaries  of  his  acquaintance. 

f  Moore,  in  the  same  day's  journal,  continues  to  record  his  desultory 
after  dinner  conversation  with  Scott.  Speaking  of  Holt,  the  Irish  Rebel 
chief,  Scott  said, — **  I  could  have  put  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket 
by  getting  him  to  tell  s'miply  the  adventures  in  which  be  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  then  dressing  them  up  for  him.**  AU  this  is  evidently  ex- 
pressed  with  the  confident  tone  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  refining 
literary  gold :  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  evidence,  in  Lock- 
hart's  Life  of  Scott,  to  show  that  he  had  ever  revised  another's  writings ; 
although  two  letters  to  his  brother  appear,  one  dated  1809,  requesting 
papers  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  he  would  revise,  and  another 
in  1814.  requesting  a  novel,  which  he  would  aU»o  revise.  "All  that  you 
want,"  said  Scott,  **  the  mere  practice  of  composition,  I  can  supply,  or 
the  devil's  in  it.** 
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ridiculous  mouse  indeed.*^  Mr.  Ballantyne  leaued  altogether  on 
Sir  Walter's  assertion  at  the  Edinburgh   dinner,   and  left  the 
question  solely  depending  on  that  single  fact.   This,  together 
with    some    illiberal   animadversions,   stimulated   Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  to  further  enquiry,  in  order  to  make  good  his  belief, 
and  substantiate  the  promises  expressed,  and  accordingly  he  put 
himself  in  communication  with  almost  all  the  surviving  bro- 
ther officers  of  Thomas  Scott  whom  he  could  hear  of  or  reach. 
Our  author  says:  ''There  is  not  a  more  startling  proof  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  life  than  the  fact  that  out  of  nearly 
ninety  officers,  full  of  strength  and  vigour,  who  had  been 
contemporaneously  attached  to  the  70th  Regiment  (though  not 
all^  at  the  same  time)  with  Captain  Thomas  Scott  and  his  lady, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  now  survive.     Much  curious  and  im* 
portant  evidence  has  doubtless  perished  with  them.**  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  having  communicated  with  the  survivors,  has  been  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  his  appeals.    There  is  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  believe  Thomas  Scott  perfectly  able  to  answer  the 
expectations  formed  of  his  talents  by  Sir  Walter  himself,  and 
their  belief  is  general  that  he,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott,  did  so. 

"  Send  me  a  novel,"  savs  Sir  Walter,  writing  to  his  brother, 
"intermizinff  jour  exuberant  and  natural  humor  with  any  incidents 
and  descriptions  of  scenery  you  may  see,  particularly  with  characters 
and  traits  of  manners.  1  will  give  it  all  the  cobbling  that  is  neces- 
nary,  and,  if  you  do  but  exert  yourself,  I  hare  not  the  least  doubt  it 
will  be  worth  £500 ;  and  to  encourage  you,  you  may,  when  you  send 
the  manuscript,  draw  on  me  for  £100  at  fifty  days'  sight ;  so  that 
your  labors  will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  quite  thrown  away.  You  have 
more  fun  and  desoriptiye  talent  than  most  people ;  and  all  that  you 
want,  ue,,  the  mere  practice  of  composition,  1  can  supply,  or  the 
deyil's  in  it  Keep  tnis  matter  a  dead  secret,"  [a  very  necessary 
caution]  '*  and  if,"  it  continues,  "  jou  are  not  Sir  John  Falstaff,  you 
are  as  good  a  roan  as  he,  and  may,  therefore,  face  Golyille  of 
the  Dai«."    [In  other  words,   if  you  cannot  claim  the  honor  of 

•  ••  We  were  exceedingly  amused, "  says  the  Liverpool  Albion,  "  with 
one  feature  in  this  new  *  Battle  of  the  Books.'  As  soon  as  eyer  W.  J.  F. 
had  started  his  doubts,  Mr.  Francis  Ballantyne  put  forth  a  counter  ma- 
nifesto, saying,  only  in  more  words,  with  the  witch  in  Macbeth,  '  Til  do, 
111  do,  I'll  do.'  But  the  result  has  amply  proyed  that  he  is  neither 
witch  nor  conjuror.  When  his  promised  refutation  appeared,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  yery  popgun,  the  lightest  of  all  light  art'dlery,  blank  firing 
with  no  shot,  and  '  no  nothing,'  putting  weak  questions  and  efiecting 
faint  denials,  with,  to  use  his  own  word,  a  *  rickety'  joke  or  two,  and 
then  a  baffled  retreat  from  the  Redan  which  he  has  failed  to  carry. 
Meanwhile,  W.  J.  F.,  with  trumpets  flourishing,  and  lance  in  rest,  is 
in  the  lists,  waiting,  like  a  good  knight  and  true,  to  do  his  dtvoir$  with 
all  cotners." 
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writing  it«  you  will  nevertheless  derive  a  more  sabstantial  benefit, 
and  may,  therefore,  plunge  con  amore  into  the  labor.]  "  Mind  that 
your  MS  attends  the  drait.  I  am  perfectly  serioos  and  confident, 
that  in  two  or  three  months  you  might  clear  the  cobsy**  lu^^f  yov 
Edinburgh  difficulties.] 

*'  If  the  worth/*  commenis  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  ^'  of  the  next  pro- 
jected novel  of  the  Waverley  series,  as  it  came  crude  and 
unfinished  from  the  Canadian  crucible,  was  estimated  by 
Walter  Scott  at  £500,  why  should  he  restrict  his  embarrassed 
brother  to  a  draft  for  £100  only  with  the  MS.  ?  Because,  as  the 
inference  expresses,  the  remaining  £400  would  be  applied, 
as  by  previous  arrangement,  to  *  clearing  the  cobs,*  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  liquidation  of  troublesome  debts/' 

**  But  if  a  crude  story,  fresh  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Scott,  would  be  worth  £500,  it  must,  after  undergoing  vivify- 
ing revision  from  Walter,  have  been  value  for  at  least  four 
times  that  sum.  So  much  revision  may  he  have  bestowed  on  his 
brother's  writings  as  to  consider  their  success  owing  to  himself, 
and  that  for  this  reason  he  might  safely  view  them  with  a 
parent's  eye.  Canova  always  employed  a  workman  to  execute 
in  the  rough  whatever  piece  of  sculpture  his  fancy  planned. 
It  was  the  statnarist's  finishing  touch  that  gave  life  and  spiri- 
tuality to  the  conception." 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  following  playful  passage  :— 

''I  beg  my  compliments  to  the  hero  who  is  afrad  of 
Jeffrey's  scalping  knife." 

This  allusion  was  cleariy  to  Thomas  Scott's  fair  eoUabara- 
ieur,  who  very  naturallv  must  have  winced  before  the  probabil- 
ity of  receiving  a  '  slash'  or  two  from  the  leading  reviewer 
of  the  day — a  man'  whose  critical  acumen  had  struck  terror 
^through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  literary  world — Francis, 
afterwards  Lord  Jeffrey. 

Here,  ^  ox  the  devir s  in  it,"  to  use  Sir  Winter  Scott^s  own 
phrase,  is  a  direct  enunciation  that  the  poet  bdieved  bis 
brother  perfectly  equal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  good  novel, 
and  although  Mr.  Lockhart  ingeniously  throws  cold  water  on  the 
facts  of  his  having  done  80>  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a 
man  indifficulties,  and  with  ample  leisure,  would  have  hesitated  to 
try  his  hand  in  an  effort  where  he  was  promised  efScient  assis- 
tance, and  we  now  know,  through  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  inde- 
fatigable enquiries,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doobt 
whatever,  but  that  Tliomaa  Scott,  aided  by  his  accomplished 
wife,  did  get  througli  some  considerable  quantity  of  literary 
composition  at  this,  and  subsequent  periods. 
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Colonel  White,  Colonel  MacDonell,  Colouel  Kelsall,  Major 
Sweenj,  Captain  Colles,  LieuteDant  Mahon,  Lieutenant  Bland, 
in  faot,  every  brother  officer  Thomas  Soott  had,  are  all  quite  po- 
sitive in  their  belief,  that  Thomas  Scott  and  his  talented  wife, 
were  the  main  designers  of  *'  the  Scotch  Novels,^'  properly  so 
called,  and  that  Sir  Walter  was  the  manipulator  who  revised 
and  prepared  them  for  the  press. 

Oat  of  a  mass  of  documentary  evidence,  which  taken  con- 
jointly, amounts  to  demonstration,  we  select  one  or  two 
letters  bearing  strongly  on  the  subject.  Lieutenant  Mahon's 
letter,  dated  from  "  Corr  House,  Ballinasloe/'  runs  thus — 

Som«  mouths  prerious  to  my  leaving  the  Regiment  in  i6l7t 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott  oocapied  apftrtmmits  in  the  Barracks  al  King- 
ston, Canada,  next  to  mine,  when  '  I  repeatedly  heard  him  up  very 
late  at  night  and  alone,  Mrs.  8oott  being  in  Great  Britain.  Knowing 
he  bad  no  r^mental  aeooimts  to  attend  to  then,  as  there  was  another 
oflleer  at  thai  time  doing  hi$  dutj,  I  idlnded  one  daT»  in  cooree  of 
oonrersation^  to  his  sitting  np  so  late.  I  was  the  only  officer  then, 
who,  from  the  situation  of  my  apartments,  could  have  been  aware  of 
this  fact.  Mr*  8oott  nnreeervedly  replied  that  be  was  engaged  in 
remmng  a  novel;  but  it  would  i^pear  that  be  said  v>  ungua^edlj, 
i^^  he  hurriedlj  and  at  once  cbimged  the  snbjeot  of  conversation. 
I  have  ever  since  been  under  the  impression  that  both  himself  and 
Mrs.  Scott,  who  was  also  highly  talented,  and  fall  of  anecdotes,  had 
mat«rially  assisted  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  earlier  Waverley  novels : 
but  untU  very  recently  I  never  heard  that  it  was  suspected  these 
works  were  a  joint  production.  I  do  not  remember  any  oonversa* 
tion  in  the  B^ment  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  novels,  nor  do  I 
think  I  ever  mentioned  what  Mr.  Scott  said  to  me  to  any  of  the 
officers,  as  judging  from  his  manner  I  thought  he  would  not  wish  it. 

Among  the  various  communications  elicited  in  No^9  and 
Queries,  during  the  slight  ventilation  of  the  subject,  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edgar  MacGuUoch,  Jurat  of  the  Boyal 
Court  of  Guernsey,  and  a  cousin  of  the  late  Mrs.  Thomas 
Scott.  Mr.  MacCulloch,  observed  that  Thomas  Scott  married 
Elizabeth  MacCulloch  of  Ardwall,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and 
that  her  knowledge  of  the  legendary  lore  of  her  native  province 
of  GoUoway  was  very  great.  Mr.  MacCulloch  added  that  it 
.was  generally  thought  in  her  family  that  she  had  supplied 
many  of  the  anecdotes  and  characters  which  Sir  Walter  bcott 
worked  up  in  hia  Scotch  novels.  '^  Much  of  the  scenery  des- 
cribed in  *  Guy  Monneiing,^ "  proceeded  Mr.  MacCulloch, 
'*  appears  to  have  been  sketched  from  localities  in  ti.e  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Mrs.  Scott's  birthplace;  a  remarkable  cavern, 
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the  cove  of  Kirkclaugh^  for  example,  being  pointed  out  to 
tourists  as  Dirk  Uatteraick's  cave. 

"  Many  of  the  features  in  the  character  of  the  miser^  Morton 
of  Milnwoody  in  Old  Mortality^  are  traditionally  ascribed  to 
a  Mr.  MacCulloch  of  Barnholm  [in  Galloway,]  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  described  in  that  novel."  Mr. 
MacCulloch  went  on  to  say  that  these  circumstances  appeared 
to  him  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  might  perhaps  tend  to 
elicit  further  information  on  the  subject. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  MacCulloch  observes : 

A  strangely  eccentric  man,  the  late  Mr.  MacCulloch  of  Barholm* 
was  fully  persuaded  that  he  had  fbrmed  the  prototype  of  Harrj 
Bertram,  in  what  relates  to  the  dilapidation  of  his  estates  by  the 
machinations  of  a  dishonest  lawyer.  The  estate  was  entailed,  and 
his  father,  by  carelessness,  and  unbounded  hospitality,  plunged  him- 
self in  difficulties,  and  died,  leaving  his  son  a  minor.  When  young 
MaoOuUoch  of  Barholm  came  of  age,  he  succeeded  in  reooTering 
some  of  the  property,  and  wrote,  as  I  have  heard,  a  pamphlet, 
exposing  the  villany  of  the  **  Qlossin,*'  who  had  taken  advantt^  of 
his  minority  to  make  away  with  laree  portions  of  the  estate.  The 
old  tower  of  Barholm,  from  which  he  takes  his  territorial  desigaa* 
tion,  was  thus  disposed  of  to  the  proprietors  of  the  contiguous  estate 
of  Kirkdale.  Any  one,  with  the  descriptions  of  <^  Guy  Manneriog** 
fresh  in  his  mind,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  resemblaoe  between 
the  old  tower  of  Barholm,  on  a  height  overlooking  the  modem 
house  of  Kirkdale,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea-shore — the 
cave  of  Kirkclaugh,  with  the  spreading  bay  of  Wigton,  and  the 
wooded  glen  (a  very  haunt  for  gypsies),  and  the  description  of  the 
auld  and  new  places  of  Ellangowan,  and  their  surrounding  scenery. 

The  belief  of  Colonel  MacDonell,  C.  B,  is  not  less  energetic 
than  Lieutenant  Mahon's.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  on  many  accounts.  It  follows  up  and 
complete  a  long  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  especially 
tending  to  connect  the  Canadian  Scotts  with  the  novel  of  Gvj 
Mannering, 

Portobelio,  Editibwrgh, 
June  2\»t,  1656. 
Sir» 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  lettter  of  the  17th 
instant.  I  have  read  it  with  great  interest,  having  ever  been  contineed, 
from  many  circumstances,  that  Thomas  Scott  and  his  wife,  were,  to 
9ay  the  least,  gresX^QontrihutoTs  to  the  Waverley  Novels. 

What  I  know  of  the  case  is  simply  this.  In  1814  and  1815 1  was  in 
command  of  the  eastern  district  of  Upper  Canada,  and  residsd  in  the 
town  of  Cornwall,  where  the  70th  Regiment  was  stationed  under  mj 
orders.  Mr,  Scott  was  Paymaster  of  the  corps,  and  as  they  did  me 
the  honor  to  admit  me  to  be  a  member  of  their  mess  I  was,  of  course, 
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TerT  intiniafelj  acqaainted  with  all  the  ofSoers*  and  particularly  to 
with  Aim.  ThroQflfnout  the  two  years  referred  to  I  bad  a  great  deal 
of  interootirse  and  conversation  with  Mr.  Scott,  often  of  the  most 
serious  description,  and  in  which  his  sense  of  honor  and  veracity  was 
always  traceable.  Occasionally,  Thomas  Scott  would  come  to  my 
quarters  to  take  his  glass  of  grog,  and  talk  over  Scotch  stories,  of 
which  be  had  an  endless  store;  and  he  told  them  with  infinite 
humour,  being  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  well  informed  person. 
He  was  in  fact  an  alter-idem  of  his  brother  Walter,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  at  a  later  period.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  the 
officers  of  the  70th  say,  that  when  a  new  novel  of  the  Waverley 
series  appeared,  they  immediately  recognised  the  characters  to  be 
some  personages  Tom  Scott  had  previously  detailed  to  them  in  his 
convivial  moments.  This  fact  I  well  remember  hearings  spoken  of 
as  indisputable.  And,  moreover,  I  have  a  perfect  recollection  that 
he,  Thomas  Scott,  one  evening  told  me,  that  '^his  wife  Elizabeth 
could  never  shew  her  face  agam  in  Galloway,  as  she  had  let  out  bo 
many  family  stories  they  would  never  forgive  her."  I  understood 
him  to  allude  particularly  to  '<  Guy  Mannering.**  Indeed,  he  also 
told  me,  that  she  had  sent — or  rather  it  strikes  me  had  tahen~-^ome 
to  Walter  as  large  a  nuus  of  manuscript  *'  as  could  be  tied  up  in  a 
pocket-handkerchief"  And  I  was  not  surprised  when,  some  years 
after,  I  was  told  m  Edinburgh,  that  she  and  Sir  Walter  used  to  be 
closeted  together  for  hours ;  as  I  had  no  doubt  they  were  preparing 
and  arranging  the  matters  for  the  press.  Mrs.  Scott  I  saw  so  little 
of  in  Canada,  that  1  cannot  now  remember  having  met  her  there  ; 
but  I  did  so,  in  Edinburgh  afterwards,  when  I  well  recollect  having 
been  struck  with  her  intelligence  and  esprit. 

The  old  newspaper  cutting  which  you  enclosed  does  not  relate  to 
me,  but  to  my  worthy  friend  and  old  messmate,  the  late  Miyor 
Genera]  M*Donal.  Unfortunately  for  me  I  was  neither  the  aide-de, 
camp  of  any  general  in  the  war  referred  to,  nor  was  **  our  special 
CQrreepondent  '*  a  being  then  in  existence.  Had  the  Times  thundered 
as  loud  then  as  it  has  done  for  the  last  twelve  months,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  been  now  a  senior  general  officer  to  Lord  Hardinge  by 
eighteen  years,  instead  of  having  actually  less  rank  this  day,  than  I 
had  before,  1  (gratuitously)  won  the  two  actions  of  Ogdensburg  and 
Ohateaugay,  on  each  of  which,  and  especiallv  the  latter,  hung  the 
instant  destiny  of  all  British  America  !  That  is,  as  Alison  says, 
of  *'  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  entire  terrestrial  surface  of  the  Globe"-^ 
a-larger  portion  of  the  earth  than,  I  believe,  ever  immediately  hinged 
on  any  previous  single  action,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
neither  of  these  actions  ever  made  even  a  corporal  I  It  was  con- 
sidered politic  to  ignore  their  vital  importance,  as  it  might  have 
tauffht  the  natives,  the  enemy,  and  the  British  people,  the  shameful 
neglect  of  the  Government.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !  You  may 
make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  Mac  Donbll,  Lieut- CoL 
Late  of  the  79th  Regt« 
To  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  Esq. 
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"  In  thofle  days/'  Bsye  Colopel  White,  "  a  regiment  was 
one  laige  family,  and  officers  were  really  brother  officers ." 
Colonel  Wliite  used  to  be  constantly  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
and  he  scarcely  ever  enterrd  without  finding  Mrs.  Scott  at 
her  desk  with  a  heap  of  MSS.  before  her. 

Lieutenant  Bland,  who  dates  his  letter  from  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  writes : 

I  hftve  frequently  beard  it  remarked,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott, 
wherever  the^  went,  made  it  a  point  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
id)  classes  in  society,  in  order  to  study  men,  manners,  and  customs, 
and  that,  by  the  result  of  this  scrutiny,  they  afforded  full  scope  for 
the  prolific  pen  of  Sir  Walter,  whom  they  greatly  assisted  with  their 
pen  and  knowledge  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Hutton,  of  Grey's  Inn  Square,  writing  to  Mr.  FiU- 
patrick,  says : 

Mrs.  Hutton,  of  Bath,  tells  me  that  Mr.  Mac  Gullooh  said  at 
her  table  in  Calcutta — at  the  time  the  second  Waverley  novel 
appeared — ^he  had  received  a  letter  from  his  sister  Mrs.  Thomas 
Scott,  in  which  she  admitted  her  husband's  intimate  connection  witli 
the  authorship  of  the  novels  which  were  then  making  so  much  noise 
in  the  world. 

Major  Foxall  says : 

Mrs.  Bcott  one  morning  told  me  in  181  J*  when  apologising  for 
finishing  a  letter  to  go  by  that  day's  mail  to  England,  that  she  was 
sending  home  some  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes,  which  she  had 
collected  from  the  Highland  settlers  in  Olengarry  (near  Cornwall  in 
Upper  Canada),  but  she  did  not  say  to  whom  she  was  sending  them. 

Another  officer  writes : 

A  gentleman  of  the  strictest  honour  and  integrity  haring  bad 
occasion  to  visit  Captain  Scott  in  his  official  capacity,  entered  bis 
office  somewhat  earljer  than  usual,  and  being  left  alone  for  some 
time,  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  table,  which  was  crowded  with 

fmblic  documents,  and  inadvertently  glanced  upon  a  poetscript  of  a 
etter,  which  lay  partly  open,  and  seeing  signed  **  Walter  Scott," 
he  read  the  following: — 

**  Guy  Mannering  has  succeeded  admirably,  beyond  expectation ; 

To<7  COULD   MOT  IK)   BfiTTtK  THi.N   PROOKSP.*' 

The  substance  of  an  interesting  conversation  between 
Colonel  EelsaU  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  given : 

On  the  30th  March  and  the  7th  August,  1856,  I  had  an  interview 
with  Oolonel  Kelsall,  formerly  commander  of  the  70th  regiment.  I 
mention  the  name  of  that  respected  officer  with  his  own  permissioD. 

He  was  a  Captain  of  the  70th  in  Thomas  Scott's  time.  He  com- 
manded the  firing-party  at  Scott's  funerid,  and  remembers  the  eeneral 
feeling  of  regret  which  his  death  caused.  They  had  to  dig  through 
two  feet  of  snow,  when  preparing  his  grave.     Colonel  Kelsall  aU 
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wajra  suspected,  and  has  now  no  doubt,  that  some  literary 'connexion 
existed  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott  and  Sir  Walter.  Of 
its  extent  be  could  form  no  idea ;  the  matter  always  appeared' 
wrapped  up  in  much  mystery,  and  as  it  was  easy  to  collect  that  any 
direct  inquiries  would  not  be  welcome,  he  had  too  much  delicacy 
to  investigate  the  subject. 

"  The  reason  I  did  not  fully  comprehend/'  said  Colonel  Kelsall> 
•*  but  the  uniform  manner  both  of  Mr.  Scott  and  his  lady,  was  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  impress  me  with  the  conviction  that  any  direct 
inqury  into  their  mysterious  occupation  would  prove  unwelcome  to 
them,  and  awkward  to  the  inquisitor.  It  was  evident  they  desired 
to  keen  their  co-operation  private  from  the  officers  of  the  Regimenti 
seTerai  of  whom  were  light-hearted,  open-mouthed  fellows,  who 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  respect  a  private  communication. " 

Ac^utant  James  Sampson  was  an  exception.  He  was  a  quiet 
discreet  person,  who  united  with  the  best  qualities  of  a  soldier,  much 
substantial,  personal  worth.  A  countryman  of  the  Scotts,  he  was 
understood  in  the  Regiment  to  possess  no  trifling  share  of  their 
confidence  and  friendship. 

In  the  year  1816,  Colonel  Kelsall  left  Canada  on  leave  of  absence, 
and  passed  several  months  in  England  and  Ireland.  On  rejoining 
the  Regiment  in  1818,  he  <<had  a  tete-a-tete  conversation  with  the 
Adjutant,  which  left  a  fixed  impression  on  his  mind.**  Mr.  Sampson 
^ve  the  Colonel  distinctly  to  understand  that  during  his  absence  in 
£urope  certain  literary  manufactures  had  been  in  full  vigour  of 
operation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  been  much  closeted  together ; 
manuscripts  were  preparing,  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  even  been  to  £ng« 
land  in  the  interim,  to  look  after  their  publication,  and  whatever 
pecuniary  arrangements  were  connected  with  it.  It  also  appeared 
that  Thomas  Scott  had  so  completely  neglected  his  business,  that  a 
person  had  been  temporally  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  pay- 
master. *<  But,**  again  remarked  Sampson  significantly,  **  a  good 
deal  of  pen- work  of  another  sort  has  been  done  since  you  left  Canada 
in  1816.^* 

Colonel  Kelsall  now  regards,  as  he  then  regarded,  Mr.  Sampson *s 
statement  as  excellent  authority.  The  Colonel  looked  upon  th«i 
communication  as  confidential  at  the  time,  and  he  did  not  mention  it 
for  many  years  after. 

Thomas  Scott  was  quite  celebrated  in  the  regiment,  and  in  his 
own  immediate  circle  of  friends,  for  his  extraordinary  tact  and  talent 
for  story  telling.  Colonel  Kelsall  and  the  other  officers  often  re- 
marked* what  an  admirable  storv  Tom  Scott  could  make  out  of  very 
indifferent  materials.  He  could  rivet  the  breathless  attention  of  his 
hearers,  or,  like  Yorick,  *'set  the  table  in  a  roar.'*  A  narrative  of 
the  most  common-place  circumstances  could,  in  his  hands,  be  made 
a  strangely  fascinating  story.  He  embellished  largely,  but,  never- 
theless, 80  adhered  to  actual  fact,  that  the  narrative  lost  none  of  its 
interest  even  to  those  who  had  before  heard  it,  or  who  were  aware 
of  his  tendency  to  amplify. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  a  most  strong-minded  woman,  highly  accomplished, 
with  much  judgment  and  talent,  and  abounding  in  anecdote,  and 
literary  knowledge. 
33 
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Colontl  Kelsall  wag  not  aware,  until  informed  of  the' fact,  by  the 
Editor  of  these  paffei.  that  Colonel  White  when  visiting  the  Paj- 
master's  quarters,  had  repeatedly  seen  Mrs.  Scott  at  her  desk,  with 
a  heap  of  mysterious  manuscript  before  her.  But  whenerer  Colonel 
Kelsall  saw  Mrs.  Scott  write,  which  frequently  happened,  he  ob- 
served  that  she  did  so  in  a  manner  at  once  so  bold  and  fluent,  as  to 
establish  the  oonviction  in  his  mind,  that  she  must  have  been  a  pecu- 
liarly  practised  writer.  During  the  ten  years,  that  Colonel  Kelsall 
knew  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott,  she  appeared  continually  engaged  in  some 
engrossing  occupation,  the  nature  of  which  could  only  be  surmised. 

Mrs.  Scott  asked  Colonel  Kelsall,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  if  he 
had  read  "  the  Scotch  Novels,"  and  was  greatly  astonished  to  hear 
from  him,  that  in  consequence  of  his  extensive  professional  occupa- 
tion previously,  he  had  not.  She  at  once  made  him  promise  that  he 
should  read  Uiom  then  and  there.  Not  content  with  the  Colonel's 
affirmative  assurances,  however,  Mrs.  Scott  retired  to  her  room, 
brought  them  forth,  placed  them  in  his  hands,  and  saw  that  he  was 
fairly  ''under  weigh"  before  she  appeared  quite  satisfied.  The 
Colonel  afterwards  thought,  and  very  naturally,  that  Mrs.  Scott's 
seal  in  the  matter  indicated  something  approaching  a  parental 
interest. 

The  plot  thickens  as  we  come  to  the  evidence  of  other 
oflBcers. 

Major  Sweeney  visited  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  leave  of 
absence,  in  1817,  and  did  not  rejoin  the  Regiment  until  the  follow- 
ing  year.  When  leaving  Canada,  Thomas  Scott  entrusted  to  Major 
Sweeney's  care  a  large,  heavy,  closely- written  MS.,  with  a  request 
that  on  the  Major's  arrival  in  England  it  should  be  forwarded  to 
Abbotsford.  Major  Sweeney  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  ex- 
amine the  MSS.  throughout ;  but  from  a  casual  scrutiny  he  was  led 
to  believe  that  it  constituted  a  series  of  sketches,  studies,  and  roueh 
frame-work,  which  were  afterwards  embodied,  or  amplified,  in  the 
Waverley  Novels. 

"  From  a  comparison  of  dates,"  comments  Mr.  Fittpatrick,  •' there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  MS.  novel  referred  to  in  Lieutenant 
Mahon's  letter,  and  in  Colonel  Kelsall's  evidence,  as  having  been  in 
progress  of  composition  during  the  spring  or  summer  of  1817,  was 
the  rough  draft  of  Rob  Roy.  It  strikes  me  not  less  forcibly  that 
the  large  MS.  which  Major  Sweeney  conveyed  from  Canada  soon 
after,  and  which  he  imagined  to  have  been  a  series  of  rough  •  Waverley' 
sketches,  was,  in  a  ffreat  degree,  the  basis  of  Roh  Boy.  This  suspi- 
cion is  strengthened  by  reference  to  the  Philadelphian  Magazine  for 
May,  1818,  (see  p.  65,  ante)  wherein  it  is  chronicled  that  Mrs. 
Thomas  Scott  passed  through  New  York  a  short  time  previously, 
and  her  arrival  there  was  immediately  distinguished  by  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers  of  a  new  Tale  in  three  volumes,  entitled  Bob 
Roy,  as  having  been  put  to  press  in  England,  *  by  the  Author  of 
Waverley  and  other  Novels.*  Sir  Walter's  Preface  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Rob  Boy  appears  so  strangely  corroborative  of  this  suspicion^ 
that  1  am  tempted  to  revive  it  here. 

•*  •  Six  months  previously,  he  received  a  parcel  of  papers,  contain- 
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ing  the  oatlines  of  this  aftrrative,  with  a  permiMion,  or  rather  with  a 
request,  that  thej  miffht  be  given  to  the  public^  with  such  alterations 
a3  should  be  found  suitable.  These  were  of  course  so  numerous,  that 
besides  the  suppression  of  names,  and  of  incidents  approaching  too 
much  to  realitj,  the  work  maj  in  a  great  measure  be  said  to  be  new 
written.  ScTeral  anachronisms  have  probably  crept  in,  and  the 
mottoes  for  the  chapters  have  been  selected  without  any  reference  to 
the  supposed  date  of  the  incidents.  For  these,  of  course,  the  editor  is 
responsible.  Some  others  occurred  in  the  original  materials,  but  they 
are  of  little  consequence.  In  point  of  minute  accuracy  it  may  he 
stated  that  the  bridge  over  the  Forth,  or  rather  the  Avondu  (or 
Black  river),  near  the  hamlet  of  Aberfoil,  had  not  an  existence  thirty 
years  ago.  It  does  not,  however,  become  the  editor  to  be  the  first 
to  point  out  these  errors :  and  he  takes  this  public  opportunity  to 
thank  the  unknown  and  nameless  .correspondent  to  whom  the  reader 
will  owe  the  principal  share  of  any  amusement  which  he  may  derive 
from  the  following  pages.' " 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  surviving  officers  of  the  old  70th, 
scattered  as  they  are,  unconsciously  corroborating  each  other's 
views  so  strikingly.  We  shall  conclude  these  extracts,  already 
too  voluminous,  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  account  of  liis  visit  to 
the  old  Doctor  of  the  Regiment. 

On   the  4th  January,  1856,  I  had  an  interview  wkh  Dr.  G 

of  Elmgrove,  near  Dublin,  and  received  fVom  him  the  following 
scraps  of  information  :— 

He  was  surgeon  to  the  70th  Regiment  from  June  18th,  1612,  to 
January  17th,  1828.  Soon  after  joining  the  regiment  it  was  ordered 
to  Canada,  where  for  many  years  after  it  remained  stationed. 
Thomas  Scott  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  he  ever 
knew.  Dr.  G^^— ^  loved  him  dearly,  and  so  did  all  who  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  possess  his  friendship.  He  bitterly  deplored  his 
death.  It  caused  a  general  ^loom.  Although  thirty. three  ^ears 
dead,  Dr  G-^- —  remembers  his  wit.  anecdote,  and  extensive  infor- 
mation,  as  vividly  as  the  events  of  yesterday.  Few  had  a  more  keen 
perception  of  the  ludicrous  in  character  than  Tom  Scott.  The  Doc* 
tor  often  heard  him  say,  in  alimdon  to  some  eccentric  friend,  "  What 
a  capital  character  that  fellow  would  make  !** 

The  Scotts  were  very  literary  people.  They  possessed  a  large 
number  of  books,  chiefly  old  ones,  and  read  every  new  publication 
that  appeared.  Dr.  G—  knew  Mrs.  Scott  intimately,  and  always 
called  her  *^  Bessie.'*  She  was  a  remarkably  clever  woman ;  and  the 
officers  loved  to  hear  her  pour  forth  that  fund  of  Scottish  anecdote 
and  reminiscence  to  which,  guided  by  a  safe  judgmei^t,  she  oQcasion* 
ally  gave  full  rein.  He  always  knew  that  she  had  a  taste  and  a  talent 
for  writing ;  but  never  heard  her  say  that  she  aided  the  «*  Wavtrley 
novels." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  were  ui  constant  eommunioation  with  "  the 

Great  Unknown."    Dr.  G was  an  eye-witness  to  it.    He  has  even 

seen  large  packages  interchanging  which  may  possibly  have  been 
manuscript.    The  *'  Scotch  novels,"  almost  wet  from  the  press,  regu- 
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larlj  arrived,  and  both  these  and  the  other  packages  always  came  via 
New  York. 

Dr.  G was  fond  of  reading,  and  generally  got  the  loan  of  the 

noTftls  from  Mrs.  Scott.  When  Walter  Scott  rejoiced  in  the  title  of 
"  Great  Unknown,"  and  every  quid  jumc  was  puzzling  his  brains  to 

detect  the  author.  Dr.  G was  perfectly  well  aware  of  Walter*! 

connexion  with  tie  novels.  Tom  Scott  never  maintained  much  re- 
serve about  them,  and  would  often  allude  to  compositions  in /)e/to, 
sayingy  "  He  is  on  the  second  volume  of  so  and  so — now ;  you  will 
see  so  and  so  next  month.'* 

For  his  stock  of  familiar  and  supernatural  stories,  Tom  was  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  The  officers  often  sat  up  half  the  night  listening 
to  his  recitals. 

Tom  occasionally  got  elevated  over  his  cups  :  and  everybody 
knows  that  in  vino  Veritas.    Colonel  White  informs  Mr.  Fitx- 
patrick  that  one  night  having  drank  pretty  freelv,  the  paymas- 
ter addressing  some  of  his  comrades  said,  "ah,  ooys,  you'll  be 
astonished  some  of  these  days  to  find  all  your  names  in  print" 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  hunted  up  an  old  army  list  of  the  day,  and 
discovered  that  the  name  of  nearly  every  officer  of  the  r^ment 
had  been  introduced,  generally  identically,  sometimes  slightly 
altered,  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  What  is  still  more  coincident 
the  real  names  are  generally  given  to  imaginary  military  cha- 
racters!    The  army  list,  and  the  names  of  the  actors  who 
figure  in  the  novels,  are  very  effectively  printed  in   parallel 
columns  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  We  find  among  them  a  Dalgetty, 
a  Mclvor,  an  Allan  Cameron,  a  Galbraith,  a  Sampson,  and  "  a 
host  of  old  famihar  names."      Novel  readers  will  remember 
Captain   Dalgetty    in  the  Legend  of    Montrose,  Mclvor  in 
Waverley,  Sergeant  Allan  Cameron,  in  the  Canongate,  Major 
Galbraith  in  Kob  Roy,  and  Domine  Sampson  in  Guy  Manner- 
ing.    Other  parties,  whose  name  and  evidence  we  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  quote,  are  quite  as  enthusiastic  in  their 
belief  of  the  literary  complicity  of  Thomas  and  his  wife,  and 
looking  at  the  whole  matter  with  a  dispassionately  critical  eye, 
we  cannot  see  how  the  fact  can  be  questioned,  or  cushioned, 
that  Sir  Walter  was  in  relation  to  the  earlier  tales,  merely  the 
lapidaty  who  polished  the  rough  work  sent  him  by  his  brother, 
giving  to  it  the  credit  of  his  name  and  the  value  of  his  style. 
This,  of  course  does  not  detract  from  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     The  attorney  who  briefed  Carran  in  the  case  of  Hamil- 
ton Bowan  is  not  entitled  to  the  fame  of  the  immortal  orator^s 
great  speech. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  referring  to  the  curious  information  which 
he  has  collected,  says  : — 
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It  18  right  that  the  scattered  evidence  in  a  case  of  such  literary 
interest  and  importance,  should  be  carefully  gathered  and  sifted. 
Apart  from  the  arguments  I  have  arrayed,  perhaps  in  years  hence  I 
will  be  gratefully  thanked  for  now  placing  oral  evidence  on  record, 
which,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  events,  must  otherwise  soon 
have  been  irrevocably  lost. 

The  phrase  "  perhaps  I  will  be  thanked'*  is  onworthy  of  a 
pen  which  writes  the  English  tongae  withsach  vigour  and  fluency 
as  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's.  When  may  we  ho|)e  to  see  this  Hiber- 
uicism  purged  out  of  the  language  ?  Purely  Irish  readers  and 
writers,  have  no  idea  how  it  grates  on  English  ears.  The  im- 
proper use  of  the  words  "  will  and  shall,"  has  long  sullied  the 
best  of  Irish,  and  even  Scottish  literary  composition.  Gold- 
smith, one  of  the  most  polished  of  our  writers,  has  repeatedly 
faUeu  into  the  error.  "  If  I  draw  a  cord,''  says  the  author  of 
the  Deserted  Village,  "  to  a  great  length  between  my  fingers,  I 
unll  make  it  smaller  than  it  was  before."  Of  course  it  ought 
to  be  siall  because  he  speaks  of  a  matter  merely  contingent. 

We  must  also  take  the  liberty  of  directing  Mr.  Pitzpatrick's 
attention  to  the  improper  placing  of  the  word  **  only/'  This 
he  has  done  in  three  instances;  but  one  will  suffice  to 
exemplify  our  meaning.  At  p.  40,  he  says  :  "  This  I  believe 
to  be  only,  to  a  certain  extent,  true."  It,  of  course,  would  have 
stood  more  correctly  thus:  " This  I  believe  to  be  true  only 
to  a  certain  extent,"  or  "  to  a  certain  extent  only."  But  we 
are  becoming  hypercritical,  and  must  beware  of  Dr.  Grattan. 

Mr.  Pitzpatrick's  style  of  composition,  is,  in  general,  clear, 
epigrammatic,  and  forcible :  and  as  his  *'  Life  and  Times  of  Clon- 
cunry,"  testifies,  he  can  attain,  when  the  subject  tempts,  a 
high  order  of  ornate  eloquence.  In  arranging  materials  he 
displays  great  artistic  power  ;  and  for  logical  acumen,  few  can 
surpass  him. 

Throughout  the  120  pages,  which  constitute  the  extent  of  the 
work,  there  are  endless  traces  of  a  most  extraordinary  tact  for 
successful  research — a  quality  much  more  rarely  found  among 
literary  men  than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Ktzpatrick  had 
been  styled  "  a  literary  detective ;"  and  we  believe  it  was  poor 
Terry  DriscoU  who  said  that  when  either  of  the  Irish  Commis- 
sioners of  Police  die.  Lord  Carlisle  could  not  do  a  better 
thing  than  select  the  author  as  his  successor,  and  thereby  give  . 
his  analytical  talents  free  scope  in  a  larger  sphere. 

An  inquiry  into  the  Authorship  of  the  Earlier  Waverley 
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Noveh,  by  Gilbert  J.  French,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  is  an  able  logical  corroboration  of  Mr.  Fitzi)atrick'8 
views.  It  runs  to  60  pages,  but  does  not  bring  to  theillostra- 
tion  of  the  question  any  of  that  startling  direct  evidence  which 
Mr.  Ktzpatrick  has  so  zealously  accumulated.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  brochure^  Mr.  French  observes  : 

Mr,  Fifzpatrick's  brochure  is  full  of  extraordinary  interest.  Availing 
himself  of  much  information  communicated  from  various  person* 
since  the  question  was  resuscitated,  and  again  buried  in  Notes  and 
QuerieSythe  author  has,  with  great  industry  and  skill,  strung  together 
many  facts,  coincidences,  probabilities,  fair  inferences,  and  analogioal 
arguments,  all  tending  most  convincingly  to  associate  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Scott  with  the  authorship  of  the  earlier  Waverley  novels, 
—so  that  whatever  additional  light  may  be  thrown  by  others  upon 
the  subject,  with  him  remains  the  honour  of  a  highly  interesting 
literary  discovery. 

The  third  pamphlet  upon  our  table  is  a  spirited  denunciation 
of  that  ill-natured  and  unfair  style  of  criticism  which  whilom 
caused  the  death  of  Keats  and  Montesquieu.  In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Dublin  Univeniiy  Magazine^  there  appeared  some  six 
and  twenty  columns  of  ungenerous  hostility  towards  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  his  views.  Dr.  Grattan  is  evidently  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's,  and  he  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  him  can^ 
amore. 

It  is  stated  in  this  letter  (but  without  mentioning  names) 
that  the  writer  of  the  article  alluded  to  is  a  Dublin  gentleman, 
who  in  May,  1856,  foisted  upon  the  then  editor  of  the  UnivenUy?L 
piece  of  criticism  still  nw)re  virulent,  but  which,  when  viewed 
in  proof  shape  by  the  editor,  was  iguominiously  cancelled  by 
him,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of  the  ill-natured  scribe. 
Following  the  spirit  of  Captain  Marryat*s  trenchant  strictures 
upon  critics,  in  his  admirable  novel  of  The  King^^  Own, 
Dr.  Grattan  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  course  pursued  by 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  opponent  to  **  the  corroding  envy  of  authors." 
And,  indeed,  his  implacability  looks  like  it.  ''  In  July  last,'' 
observes  a  note  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  to  Dr.  Grattan,  •*  he 
privately  circulated  a  pamphlet  rancorously  assailing  me,  and 
had  not  the  chivalrous  feehng  to  let  me  even  see  the 
charges,  or  inuendos  contained  in  it.*'  It  further  appears 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable  medium  of  assault — 
anonymous  letter  writing;  but  with  this  we  have  nothing  to 
do*  On  the  literary  grounds  of  the  controversy.  Dr.  Grattan 
may  now  be  heard. 
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An  tfininent  critic  has  oonfMsed  with  truth  that  there  never  j«t 
was  pahlisbed  a  hook,  no  matter  how  able  or  honest,  that  ooald  not, 
by  means  of  garbling,  and  other  arts  of  ilUoatared  criticism,  be 
made  to  look  almost  ridiculous  in  a  Review.    It  ouorht  to  be  a  gra- 
tifying reflection  for  Mr.  Fitspatrick  that  the  critic,  after  bavins  ex- 
hausted all  his  cavilling  resources  on  the  seoond  edition  of  this  Tittle 
pamphlet*  was  at  last  constrained  to  hunt  up  a  copy  of  the  first  in 
order  to  see  what  points  or  remarks  (which  the  aosence  of  revision 
may  have  left  open  to  hyper-criticism)  would  present  themselves  to 
his  eye.     Vide  pp,  504,  505,  508,  &c.  &c.,  of  the  Universicy.     The 
Critic  professes  to  give  a  syllabus  of  the  evidence,   and  refute  it  in 
detail,  but  there  is  not  a  single  good  point  either  quoted,  or  incident- 
ally glanced  at  1     Every  piece  of  evidence  or  logical  deduction,   in- 
convenient for  this  sophist  to  handle  (and  there  are  a  very  myriad  of 
such  points)  lie  silently  passes  by.     Were  it  not   for  the  perpetual 
mentioning  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  name,  no  reader  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  bis  pamphlet,  could  possibly  recognise  it  under  the  critic's 
treatment !     Other  opponents  when  professmg  to  review  the  Jirst 
edition  picked  out  a  point  or  two  from  the  cumulative  evidence,  and 
beneath  an  avalanche  of  blustering  counter  argument  smothered  them. 
Thia  course^  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  figuratively  compared  to  some  booby  of 
antiquity  plucking  a  rod   from  the  Roman  Fasda,  putting  his  foot 
across  it,  and  triumphantly  exclaiming, '*  See  how  weak  Rome  is!" 
The  disingenuous  critic  before  me,  however,  is  still  more  absurd. 
He  chips  off  particles  from  each  rod,  and  crushing  them  in  his  rude 
grasp,  announces  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Fascia !     Seriously, 
his  production  is  a  tissue  of  ingenious  misrepresentation.     Mr.  Fitz>- 
patriok's  motives,  words,  meaning,  and  aim,  are  misrepresented.  Bat 
the  public  will  form  their  own  opinions,  and  not  permit  themselves 
to   be  led  by  the  nose,   bliiidfolded,  by  any  man.     Tallyrand  once 
startled  a  learned  society  by  declaring  that  he  knew  a  body  possessed 
of  more  wisdom  than  all  the  critics  of  raris  and  London  put  together. 
When  asked  to  explain  himself  he  replied,  "  Public  Opinion.** 

In  several  parts  of  the  precious  lucubration  before  me,  Mr.  Fits- 
patrick is  attacked  for  words  he  never  uttered,  and  sentiments  he 
never  expressed.  Relative  to  the  sneer  against  him  at  pafce  507>  when 
adverting  to  Rob  Roy  McGregor,  the  critic  might  as  well  assail  a 
judge  for  personally  uttering  the  evidence  delivered  before  him  in  a 
Court  of  Inquiry,  as  to  attempt  to  fasten  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  an 
opinion  embodied  in  the  two  pages  of  evidence  avowedly  coming  from 
€?olonel  Kelsall,  and  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  honestly  and  unre- 
serTedly  printed,  precisely  as  told  to  him  by  the  Colonel.  And  yet  we 
find  the  critic  garbling  a  portion  of  Colonel  Kelsall's  evidence  and 
shabbily  pretending  that  it  was  an  incidentally  expressed  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's. 

After  much  delay  and  difficulty,  Mr.  FiUpatrick  obtoined  access, 
peraonal  and  epistolary,  to  those  surviving  brother  officers  of  Thomas 
Scott«  who  shared  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  that  talented  man. 
He  elicited  their  recollections  of  what  they  positively  saw  ami  heard 
going  oJi  when  daily  visitors  to  the  apartments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Scott 
in  Canada.   Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  unlike  his  flippant  critic,  has  not  thrust 
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his  own  opinions  on  the  pablic,  but  honestly  submitted  such  evidence 
as  would  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  for  themselves.  To  stifle 
the  circulation  of  this  authentic,  and  honestly  expressed  evidence, 
and  interrupt,  bj  tricky  obstacles,  the  legitimate  course  of  public 
opinion  upon  it,  has  been  the  undisguised  object  of  the  critic  through- 
out his  26  columns  of  garble  and  bluster. 

Here  Dr.  Grattan  quotes  as  a  specimen  of  the  evidence,  the 
long  and  interesting  letter  from  Thomas  Scott*8  old  friend. 
Colonel  M'Donell,  which,  as  it  has  been  given  by  us  {anU 
p.  488)  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  reproduce.  The  Doctor 
continues : — 

The  critic  alludes  to  this  and  other  important  letters  in  about 
three  words.  And  what  line  of  i^rgument  does  he  resort  to  in  order 
to  upset  it  ?  Simply  that  '•  Honest  Tom  Scott  (as  we  find  his  brother 
officers  called  him)  ^  man  described  by  them  as  of  the  highest  honor 
and  veracity,  told  a — falsehood  II  The  critic  must  have  odd  notions 
of  the  practices  prevailing  among  honourable  men. 

Dr.  Orattan  proceeds  (o  complain  of  the  critic*8  want  of 
candour  in  avoiding  to  refer  to  the  remarkable  circumstances 
of  which  Colonel  White  was  "an  eye  and  ear  witness,"  namely, 
the  constant  preparation  of  voluminous  masses  of  MS.,  and 
certain  unguarded  remarks  of  the  Scotts  themselves. 

The  critic,  in  like  manner,  avoids  all  allusion  to  a  certain  huge 
'*  mass  of  closely  written  manuscript  ofWaverley  sketches^  which  Major 
Sweeney,  at  the  request  of  bis  triend  Thomas  Scott,  conveyed  fh^m 
Canada  to  Abbotsford  in  1818.  The  critic  also  suppresses  Colonel 
Kelsairs  evidence  which  recorded,  amongst  other  revelations,  that 
in  1816  and  1817.  ''Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  had  been  much  closeted  to- 

f  ether,  manuscripts  were  preparing,*  and  that  Mrs.  Scott  had  even 
een  to  England  to  look  after  their  publication."  He  has  the  cool- 
ness to  assert  that  Captiun  Scott  also  lied  to  his  American  friend 
who  deposes  to  having  been  informed  by  Scott  of  the  existence  of  the 
very  literary  cooperation  which  is  now  so  violently  denied.  The  con- 
eluding  portion  of  this  evidence  t>  suppressed,  viz.,  "  I  have  setti 
several  of  the  MSS.  in  Mr.  Scott's  possession,  especially  the  rough 
draft  of  the  Antiquary," 

Here  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  Thomas  Scott,  and  the 
important  point  based  upon  that  fact  (p.  481^an^)is  discussed. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  shewn,  I  think,  verv  oonvincinely  that  Sir 
Walter  gradually  reduced  the  Scottish  liabilities  of  his  brother,  by 
employing  a  large  portion  of  the  profit  in  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
most  destitute  and  importunate  of  the  creditors.  '*  It  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  on  Constable's  failure,*' observes  Mr.  French,  of  the 
Royal  Society,  "that  Sir  Walter  Scott's  property  in  the  Novels 
should  be  publiclv  avowed.  It  was  equally  expedient  that  no  ac- 
knowledgment of  Thomas  Scott's  interest,  or  that  of  his  family  and 
creditors  in  them,  should  transpire."  In  those  days  the  Law  of 
Partnership  played  very  extravagant  freaks ;  and  "  limited  liability** 
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was  a  thing  unheard  of.  Sir  Walter  had,  as  Mr.  Fitspatrick  sbewe* 
the  imprudence  to  mix  up  Thomas  Scott's  pecuniarjr  affiurs,  so  inez- 
tricablj  with  his  own,  that  the  unforeseen  disaster  of  ]825  would 
doubtless  have  involved  him  in  the  unjust  liability  of  discharging  a 
ruinous  amount  of  outstanding  debts  which  Thomas  Scott,  through 
headlong  improvidence,  had  contracted  in  the  ardour  and  fqlljr  of 
jouth. 

B^  means  of  garbling,  the  critic  makes  great  fun  of  a  generous 
sentiment,  and  pleasing  metaphor  which  Mr.  Fitipatrick  introduces 
in  his  preface,  viz., "  Few  entertain  a  higher  respect  for  Scott's  genius, 
or  more  fully  appreciate  the  Shakspearean  benefit  which  society  has 
derived  from  its  exercise,  than  myself.  I  do  not  aspire,  with  rough, 
unsparing  hand,  to  tear  down  the  laurels  which  shadow  the  erave 
of  ^ott.  My  purpose  is  mainly  to  collect  some  offshoots  (which  can 
well  be  spared),  and  having  searched  the  churchyard  for  two  unin- 
seribed  and  forgotten  graves,  to  set  amidst  their  grass  a  simple  wreath 
to  indicate  that  genius  sleeps  below.  Whilst  there  are  cynics  who 
may  stigmatize  this  conduct  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion,  there 
are,  no  doubt,  manv  friends  to  literature  and  justice  who  will  regard 
it  as  a  generous  ana  a  sacred  task.  " 

The  critic  omits  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  respectful  allusions  to  Sir  Walter, 
and  denounces  him  as  seeking  to  place  '<  a  gibbet*'  on  the  great  man's 
grave.  We  shall  see  whether  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  tone  is  friendly  or 
malevolent  towards  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  Sir  Walter,"  he  writes,  '•  had 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  debts  vanishing  before  him  with  every 
stroke  of  his  magic  pen.  In  1828  he  projected,  and  begun,  the 
magnum  opus,  an  illustrated  reprint  of  the  tales — which  he  cal- 
culated would  sweep  all  remaining  debts,  like  a  whirlwind,  before 
him.  Writing  to  his  son  in  the  autumn  of  1829,  he  says :  *  The  sale 
of  the  Novels  is  pro-di-gious.  If  it  last  but  a  few  years,  it  will  clear 
my  feet  of  old  incumbrances.'  Similar  remarks  may  abundantly 
be  found.  Assuming  that  Sir  Walter  was  not  the  unassisted  author 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  who,  so  far  from  blaming  him,  can 
hesitate  to  applaud  the  course  he  pursued  ?  Would  Sir  Walter's 
creditors  have  fared  one  half  as  well  as  they  did,  had  indiscreet  dis- 
closures checked  Uie  public  sale  of  the  Magnum  Opus," 

<*  Those  who  live  m  glasshouses  should  not  throw  stones**  ie 
an  old  and  trite  saying.  'The  critic,  however,  appears  to  be  insensible 
to  its  truth.  He  vilifies  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  for  omitting,  or  as  he 
says,  "  suppressing**  passages  in  Scott's  Life  and  Letters  which  would 
tend  to  support  his  (the  critic's)  side  of  the  controversy.  Of  course 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  effort  tbrouKhout  was  to  condense  as  far  as 
possible :  and  he  merely  quoted  sufficient  to  illustrate  his  state- 
men  ta.  Scott's  voluminous  life  and  letters  are  before  the  world 
circulating  more  widely  than,  perhaps,  an^  ether  book  of  modern 
date.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  tells  us  that  to  bring  his  hitherto  unpublished 
materials  within  a  reasonable  compass,  required  much  economical 
management.  Is  it  not  must  unfair  fxy  expect  that  his  little  pam- 
phlet should  include  those  passages,  and  letters,  which  the  cham- 
pions on  the  other  side  chiefly  rely  on  to  sap  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  position  ?     Many    letters,    he  tells  us,  calculated  to 
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support  his  own  views,  he  kept  back  unwilling  to  swell  his  brochure^ 
But  hear  what  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  himself  has  to  say  in  replj  to  this 
charge.  In  his  second  letter  to  me,  the  following  occurs: 
'*  Some  of  those  passages  and  letters  which  Mr.  ■  .  so  harshly 
charges  me  with  suppressing,  I  can  sincerely  aver,  Inevenawl  For 
instance  he  roughly  seizes  on  an  incidental  remark  of  mine>  which 
declared  that  I  could  not  remember  any  passage  in  Scott's  writings 
which  admitted  having  received  from  Thomas  Scott   even  materius 

for  the  novels.     Mr. asserts,   what  I  had  not  been  aware 

of,  that  8ir  Walter  in  the  last  introduction  to  •  Peveril,'  absolutely 
admits  that  his  brother  participated  in  its  construction.  Had  I  been 
acquainted  with  this  important  admission,  I  should  not  have 
failed  to  embody  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  an 
agreeable  reflection,  that  one  of  the  novels,  in  which,  on  internal 
circumstantial  evidence,  I  traced  Mr.  and  Bif  rs.  Scott  was  this  iden- 
tical tale  of  Peveril  of  tlie  Peak.  This  sophister  is  either  the 
most  short-sighted,  or  the  most  inconsistent  person  in  existence. 
The  Terv  act  of  which  he  accuses  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  a  minor  and  mort 
excusable  degree,  he  performs  himself  in  the  most  aggravated 
manner,  and  with  the  most  unblushing  coolness,  t 

Dr.  Grattan  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  reviewer's  want 
of  candour,  and  proceeds  to  cite  the  following  among 
other  examples  of  critical  cunning,  and  unfairness. 

At  page  508  of  the  University  this  passage  occurs : — **  Sir 
W.  Scott,  says  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  loved  his  accomplished  sister-in-law 
warmly  :  a  true  friendship  existed  between  them.  They  regularly  cor- 
responded. What  proof  has  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  given  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  regular  correspondence  f  Absolutely  rume  /  /  **  I  have 
referred  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  work.  The  statements  quoted  above 
as  his,  are  not  his,  but  occur  in  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  doctor 
of  the  regiment.  On  looking  a  little  closer  what  do  i  (ind  7  Shame 
hide  your  diminished  head."  I  It  absolutely  appears,  in  the  very 
identical  page  of  evidence  from  which  the  critic  picked  the  above 
passage,  that  the  doctor  was  himself  "  an  eye  witness**  of  the  un» 
interrupted  correspondence  existing  between  the  Scott's.  Moreover 
we  find  that  "  he  has  even  seen  large  packages  interchanging  which 
may  have  contained  mannscript,  and  that  the  novels  almost  damp 
from  the  press  regularly  arrived." 

The  ill  natured  scribe  proceeds,  with  an  hypocritical  affects* 
tion  of  forbearance, as  follows: — «*  But  the  most  disagreeable  portion 
of  our  task  remains  to  be  discharged."  He  then  vilifies  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick de  novo,  for  not  giving  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  correspond- 
ence between  Sir  Walter  and  his  sister-in-law  before  complaining, 
in  common  with  the  lady's  relatives,  that  it  should  have  been  omitted 
by  Mr,  Lockhart.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remarked  that  in  none  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's published  letters  to  his  brother  in  Canada,  does  there  appear 
the  slightest  allusion  to  any  of  those  splendid  works,  which  at  that 
period  formed  the  theme  of  universal  praise  and  wonder.  This  is 
hardly  natural.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  remarked  that  the  letters  to  Thomas, 
as  published  by  Lockhart,  did  not  seem  to  be  given  in  their  fullness 
or  entirety  ;  and  that  several  contain  stars,  or  asterisks.     The  so- 
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pbifit  declares  that  only  one  8olitarjr  letter  contains  asterisks*  and 
with  affected  indignation  appeals  to  the  "feelings  of  everv  gentleman 
and  man  of  honour  'MI!  Shame  hide  jfour  diminished  head  again. 
I  hare  turned  to  my  edition  of  Lockhart  in  one  Tolume.  At  page 
161  there  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Scott,  in  which  paragraphs  are 
avowedly  omitted  by  Mr.  Lockhart.  At  page  189  there  is  a  plenti- 
ful sprinklin|^  of  asterisks  in  a  letter  to  Thomas:  and  at  page  190 
another  siuiilarW  sprinkled.  At  page  247 »  Mr.  Lockhart  merely 
prea  what  he  calls  *'  a  scrap"  of  a  letter  to  Thomas.  At  page  302 
u  the  celebrated  letter,  tellm^  Thomas  to  send  him  a  MS.  novel 
with  Canadian  sketchwork  in  it.  It  concludes  abruptly,  and  has 
no  date  or  signature.  At  page  331  we  find  another  letter  perforated 
with  stars.  There  isno  letter  to  Thomas  after  1820.  By  the  by 
what  has  become  of  Sir  Walter's  correspondence  with  Thomas  about 
"PeverilofthePeak-? 

Br.  Gratttn  once  more  returns  to  his  cbirge  of  suppression 
againfit  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  critic.  It  appears  that  this  writer, 
at  the  beginning  of  bis  analysis,  professed  to  quote  Sir  Wal- 
ter*s  letter  to  his  brother  in  1814;  and  bv  means  of  over- 
looking an  important  context^  endeavoured  to  make  it  tell 
agaiust  Mr.  Fitzpatrick^s  argument.  Of  tliis  we  have  no 
personal  knowledge  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  ample  details  . 
in  which  the  request  is  couched  to  send  a  MS.  novel  for  "  cob- 
bling'* (see  page,  anle  485)  are  omitted,  as  also  the  honorable 
proposal  to  Thomas  Scot  to  diminish  his  debts  by  mental  exer- 
tion. The  ambiguous  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  given ;  but  the 
last  significant  line  —  **  my  compliments  to  the  hero  who  is 
afraid  of  Jeffrey's  scalping  knife/'  is  suppressed.  Dr.  Grattan 
follows  up  his  advantage. 

'*  We  must  require  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  admit,*'  proceeds  our  so- 
phister,  '*  that  Thomas  Scott  was  overwkelmed  with  the  drudgery  of  a 
pmymastership  of  a  regiment.**  Short  sighted  critic !  It  appears  both 
from  Colonel  Kelsall's  and  Lieut.  Mahon's  evidence  that  while  the 
earlier  Waverlej  Novels  were  in  course  of  publication,  a  deputy  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office. 

But  the  critic's  inferences  are  as  correct,  as  his  facts  are  solid. 
Waverley,  it  seems,  is  of  too  masculine  a  tone  and  scope  for  even  a 
ladj  to  have  participated  in  it.  The  little  Dublin  critic  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  great  Edinburgh  reviewer,  Sydney 
Smith  (as  appears  from  '<  letter  109**  to  Jeffrey),  was  inclined  to 
attribute  "  Waverley**  altogether  to  a  female  nen. 

Comment  would  ruin  the  following !  "  If  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had 
selected  Lord  Kennedder,  if  he  had  selected  William  Laidlaw,  or 
John  Ballantyne,  or  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  there  might  have  been 
some  plausibility,  some  prima  facie  evidence  in  support  of  his  views. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Soott  there  is  absolutely  none  r 

'the  sophist's  drifl,  throughout  his  26  columns  of  hostility,  is  to 
endeavour  by  means  of  garbling  and  distortion,  to  convey  the  im- 
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pression  that  a  more  insignificant  and  contemptible  attempt  at  an 
argument  could  not  exist  than  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's.  But  if  so,  why 
has  he  toiled  with  such  unrelenting  animus  and  perseverance  to 
deaden  its  strength  ? 

After  denouncing   Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  inquiry  in  most  onmeasuredi 
and  unjustifiable  terms  as  tending  to  dispai^e  Sir  Walter  Scott'i 
intellectual  power,  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  this  jealous,  and 
self  constituted  protector  of  the  great  man's  fame,  sudddenlj  con- 
elude  his  assault  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  some  flippant  and  wfaollj 
irrelevant  criticisms  on  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  cynic  Coleridge's  depre- 
ciating remark,  that  the  Waverley  novels  always  failed  to  give  him 
a  new  idea,  is  quoted  with  approbation.     It  is  proverbial   that  Sir 
Walter  was  never  so  much   at  home,    both   m  prose  and  poetry, 
as  when  Demonology   or  supernatural   agencies  formed  his  theme. 
From  the  goblin  shapes  of  the  '*  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel*"  to  the 
elfin  dwarf  of  "  Alice  Brand,"  firoro  the  ghostly  horrors  of  the 
••  Monastery,"   to  the  "  terrors  of  Woodstock," — in  all  dopietioas 
based  on  the  supernatural,  Sir  Walter  stands  alone  and  unrivalled 
for  their  startling  yet  fascinating  effect.      The  reading  world  are 
therefore  surprised  and  indigp[iant  to  hear,  what  is  quite  new  to  them, 
that  **  Sir  Walter  faiUd miser ahly  when  he  aimed  to  depict  the  itM 
world" — that  '*  his  goblin  page  is  a  mere  abortion,  his    White  Ladf  0/ 
Avenal,  the  shadow  of  a  shade,*'  And  again,  '*  compare  these  with  the 
Puck,  the  Ariel,and  the  Oberon  of  Shakespeare,aA^  the  inferiority  of 
Scott  is  at  once  apparent  /'*     But  there  is  another  sneer  reserved  for 
Sir  Walter.  •*  Of  the  creative  imagination  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  he 
had  little — of  the  idealizing  imagination  of  Shelley  or  Woodswt/rth^  stiS 
less*' !     Here  agiun,  I  have  occasion  to  remark  how  pitifully  short- 
sighted is  this  sapient  (f )  critic   not  to  observe,  that  in  admittii^ 
Sir   Walter    wanted   '*  creative  imagination,**    he   turns^  the  sneer 
aimed  at  Scott  against  his  own   laboured  attempt  to  disprove  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  case,  namely,  that  materials  of  plot  and  design,  and 
outlines  of  character  were  furnished  to  Sir  Walter,  by  persons,  in 
every  way  qualified  for  the  purpose,and  that  beneath  to  magic  touch, 
and  Shakespearean  breadth  of  judgment,  they  expanded  into  strength, 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  colouring.     Had  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  broiAvt 
been  disfigured  with  any  of  this  critic's  flippant  strictures  on  the 
intellectual  power  of  a  man,  *'  the  latchet  of  whose  shoe  he  is  nnwor- 
thpr  to  loose,"  it  would  indeed  have  deserved  a  castigation,  but  as  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick's  tone  has  been  uniformly  respectful  and  kindly   when- 
ever  Sir   Walter,    or   his   works   are   adverted   to,  he    far  from 
merits  the  hash  epithets  or  reproaches  in  which  his  critic  indulges.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  occasionally  gone  out  of  his  way,  to  strew 
panegyrics  on  Scott's  tomb,   and  bestow   a  generous  interpretation 
upon  acts  hitherto  misconstrued. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  hostile,  and  prolix  reviews  in  the 
annals  of  criticism,  the  writer  once  more  turns  the  laugh  against 
himself  by  admitting  Sir  Walter  probably  did  receive  materials  from 
the  very  parties  whom  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  points  to.  The  critic's 
elaborate  yarn  has  been  therefore  worse  than  a  waste  of  words 
morally.     Whether   it  has  been  a  waste  of  words  in  a  pecuniary 
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tense  is  another  question.  An  adTertisement  has  recently  appeared 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  UuwersUy  Magamne,  announcing  their 
desigri  to  treat  fluent  contributors  with  liberalitjf.  Indeed  some 
such  inducement  would  seem  to  have  led  opr  critic  to  spin  out  his 
lucubration  to  the  utmost  limit.  Matters  utterly  irrelevant  are 
freely  introduced.  Two  memoirs  for  instance,  of  Bacon  and  Gicero 
containing  old  facts,  but  not  badly  written,  are  embodied  in  the 
text.  Their  personal  adventures,  and  achievements,  and  the  pro- 
ffressive,  political,  and  literary  careers  of  both  are  sketched  with  a 
fluent  pen.  After  such  irrelevancies  as  these,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
sundry  gplaring  tricks  and  dodges,  which  we  have  exposed, 
the  following  concluding  hit  on  the  part  of  the  critic  sounds  amusing. 
**  If  we  were  to  expose, "  he  writes,  "  all  the  misstatements  and  gratui- 
tous, suppositions  into  which  Mr.  Fitspatrick  has  been  betrayed,  we 
should  swell  this  article  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds"  1 

This  extraordinary  lucubration  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality 
The  very  first  three  lines  of  his  criticism  may  be  found  word  for 
word  in  Notes  and  Queries  of  April,  1856.  Not  only  the  sense,  but 
the  language  t>f  other  points  may  be  seen  in  the  Aihenman  of 
Jaiiaaa7  5th,  1856 ;  and  Blackwood  and  the  Leader  have  likewise  been 
laid  under  contribution. 

Having  given  both  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Dr.  Qratian  a  full 
and  a  fair  hearings  in  jastice  to  the  sincerity  of  the  former's 
laboar,  and  as  a  courteous  recognition  of  the  good-natured 
task  of  the  latter^  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe  in  conclu* 
sion,  that  the  violent  hostility  referred  to,  might  well  have 
been  left  unnoticed,  inasmuch  as  the  best  attestation  to  the 
importance  of  a  theory  is  when  abuse,  and  laboured  attempts 
to  controvert  its  points,  are  lavished  upon  it.  Sportsmen 
never  waste  powder  and  shot,  except  when  the  game  is  more 
than  worth  the  ammunition. 


Since  writing  the  forgoing,  we  have  observed  a  manifesto 
in  the  Times  bearing  on  this  question ;  and  a  reply  from  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick.  As  the  controversy  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
interest  for  literary  persons,  we  print  it  in  an  Appendix. 


abt.  vm.— recent  aerican  explorations. 

1.  Urst  Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  or  an  Exploration  of 
Harar.  By  K.  F.  Burton,  Captain,  Bombay  Army, 
London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  1857. 

2.  Lake  Ngami,  or  Explorations  and  Discoveries  in  South 
Western  Africa.    By  C.  J.  Anderson.   London :  Hnrst 

and  Blaokett,  1857. 

Various  are  the  motivee  which  induce  men  to  leave  their 
firesides  and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  and  to  wander 
forth  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  unexplored  r^ons. 
In  some  the  interests  of  religion  are  paramount,  in  others  a 
love  of  adventure  and  search  after  novelty  are  the  sources 
of  action ;  a  third  class  is  impelled  by  a  desire  to  extend 
the  investigations  of  science,  geographical,  geological 
botanical,  or  zoological;  and  a  fourth,  to  open  up  new 
paths  for  commerce,  and  establish  marts  for  the  proauce  of 
skilled  labour.  The  first  and  the  last  categories  of  travellers 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  useful,  as  tenmng  most  to  model 
the  rough  elements  of  savage  life,  and  to  ^reaJ  t.^a  Ifgf^ 
sings  of  civilization  over  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  but  the 
second  and  the  third  possess,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest 
charms ;  whether  for  the  actual  undertakers  of  the  expedi- 
tion, or  for  those  who  afl;erwards  read  an  account  of  their 
toils  and  dangers.  No  pleasure  in  this  life  can  be  obtained 
without  a  comparative  amount  of  labour,  and  very  oft^i 
the  delight  of  success  is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  amount 
of  difficulty  overcome.  Thus,  persons  accustomed  to  ex- 
cursions among  tiie  most  perilous  passes  of  the  Alps, 
estimate  the  enjoyment  received  from  their  rambles,  by  the 
hazardous  nature  of  the  path,  or  precipice,  or  glacier,  wliich 
they  have  been  obliged  to  traverse,  and  the  tnnll  of  joy ,  on 
surmounting  the  peak  of  some  ice-clad  summit,  is  rendered 
more  intense  by  the  awful  apprehension  of  a  sudden  descent 
down  the  face  of  the  steep,  which  has  just  been  scaled.  The 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  under  such  circumstances,  possesses  a 

Seculiar  fascination,  which  lures  on  the  fool-hardy  wan- 
erer,  often  to  his  own  destruction ;  by  degrees  he  begins  to 
despise  the  dangers  which,  at  first,  appalled  him,  and  he 
finally  falls  a  victim  to  want  of  caution  and  to  temerity. 
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It  18  rery  ttrange,  however,  that  to  the  explorers  of 
luikiiown  regionB  of  the  etrth,  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be 
OTercome,  and  the  most  imminent  perils  to  be  avoided,  do 
not  arise  either  from  the  climate,  or  from  the  physical 
nature  of  the  ooimtry  to  be  traversed,  or  the  wild  beasts 
lurking  in  its  forests ;  but  are  principally  due  to  the  hostile 
character  of  the  inhabitants— meir  fellow  men.  The  preda- 
tory habits  of  many  tribes,  such  as  the  Bedoueen  and 
Arabs  proper,  in  North  and  East  Africa,  and  part  of  Arabia, 
and  the  Turcomen  and  Kourds,  in  Central  Asia,  throw 
ahnost  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  persons 
Peking  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  these  continents, 
or  necessitate  such  a  scale  of  expense  in  the  expeditions 
undertaken,  as  to  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
travellerB.  On  the  other  hand,  fanaticism,  precluding 
access  to  particular  shrines  or  sacred  places,  or  beyond 
certain  lines  of  country,  to  men  of  a  religion  different  from 
that  of  the  in-dwellers,  opposes  often  a  still  more  obstinate 
barrier  to  the  conmnmication  between  different  races  of 
people,  or  to  any  search  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  tracts 
they  ^!^J''\bit.  The  exdnsive  bigotry  of  the  Tartars  and 
'^5fei>»  *  V  will,  for  a  long  time,  prevent  Europeans  from 
gaining  any  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  centre  of  Asia, 
while  the  truculent  intolerance  of  Mahonmiodanism  shut 
them  out  from  a  large  tract  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  east  of  Africa.  A  third  cause,  founded  very  much 
on  sound  reason  and  deductions  from  experience,  operates 
to  a  great  extent  in  denying  them  free  entry  into  China, 
Japan,  Madagascar,  ancfsomeof  the  western  portions  of 
Africa ;  this  is  the  well-known  rapacity  of  conquest  of  the 
Europeans,  and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  possess  them- 
selves of  the  soil,  on  which  they  have  once  set  their  feet,  or 
planted  their  flag.  No  wonder  that  \he  eastern  nations 
should  be  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of  the  English,  when  they 
see  province  after  province,  and  kingdom  after  kingdom, 
swallowed  up  within  the  boundaries  of  the  ever  extending 
Indian  Empire.  It  is  very  much  to  be  wondered  at,  how 
the  Turidsh  government  comd  be  so  foolish  and  regardless 
of  consequences,  as  to  give  possession  of  Aden  to  the  British 
power,  and  allow  it  to  gain  a  footing,  from  which,  at  no 
distant  period,  it  will  extend  its  rapacious  arms.  We  blame 
the  Cliinese  for  not  allowing  free  intercourse  with  their 
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people  and  through  their  country,  and  hindering  the  eztan- 
sion  of  commerce  to  the  internal  parts  of  their  empire. 
With  the  example  of  the  English  settlement  of  B&ml 
before  their  eyes,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  only  Al- 
lowing a  very  salutary  and  necessary  rule  for  preserving 
their  dominions  intact.  The  present  war  is  but  a  pretext 
to  open  up  that  country  to  the  British  trader,  and  hereafter, 
most  probably,  to  the  British  soldier ;  if  die  interests  ot 
other  European  or  American  nations  do  not  interpose  to 
protect  the  Celestials  from  pro&nation. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the 
African  continent  from  six  or  seven  principal  points  upon  its 
coasts.  Denham  and  Glapperton  and  their  followers  made 
their  way  through  Tunis  or  Algiers,  and  by  the  caravans 
over  the  Sahara  desert.  The  mle  has  been  a  hij^iroad  ever 
since  the  time  of  Maillet  and  Poncet,  the  servants  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  of  France.  Bruce,  Buckhardt,  and  Salt 
entered  by  Masouah  and  the  coasts  of  tiie  Red  Sea ;  and 
Harris,  more  recently,  by  Zayla,  near  its  mouth.  The  West- 
em  districts  have  been  explored  by  Park  and  his  succes- 
sors along  the  Sengal  and  Gtimbia  and  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
up  the  Quorra,  by  Lander,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  ex- 
peditions from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  neighbour- 
ing seaboard  have  b^n  very  frequent,  but  not  attended 
with  any  great  success,  on  account  of  the  extremely  bar- 
barous nature  of  the  aborigines  and  the  difficulty  of  travel. 
Two  districts  especially  have  remained  up  to  this  time 
almost  wholly  unknown  and  imtrodden  by  Europeans — the 
first  extending  south  of  Abyssinia  down  to  Zanguebar ;  and 
the  other  stretching  across  from  the  Loando  river  on  the 
West,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zambese,  on  the  East.  The  for- 
mer is  peculiarly  inaccessible,  from  two  of  the  impediments 
above  alluded  to — the  lawless,  plundering  character  of  the 
people,  and  their  truculent  bigotry  towards  ChristianB; 
while  the  difficulties  presented  in  the  second  district  are 
very  nearly  reduced  to  the  physical  obstacles  of  climate 
and  distance  to  be  travelled. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  first  of  these  portions  of  the 
African  continent  is  the  existence,  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  of  a  large  capital 
city,  about  whose  wealth  and  size  fabulous  accounts  had  been 
hitherto  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  East.  The  many 
travellers  who  visited  Abyssinia  brought  back  from  tJbence 
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Strange  stories  of  a  Moslem  town,  sacred  and  unapproachable 
as  those  of  Medina  and  Meccah,  whose  rulers  had  been  the 
scourge  of  the  country  around  them  for  a  series  of  ages. 
Their  incursions  into  the  province  of  Qondar  had  often 
nearly  extirpated  all  sims  of  the  Christian  religion  from 
the  fiice  of  the  land.  The  ruins  of  Axum  attested  the  ruth- 
less  barbarity  and  savage  bigotry  of  the  invader,  and  his 
determined  hatred  of  civilization.  The  superstitious  dread 
with  which  the  surrounding  tribes  regarded  the  power  of 
the  Emir  of  Harrar  prevented  any  intercourse  with  other 
people  except  through  the  medium  of  slave  Kafilas,  driven 
to  the  coast,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  Arabia,  or 
a  precarious  commerce  in  gums,  peltries,  and  cotton.  Of 
late  years,  however,  it  had  become  well  known  that  the  an- 
cient power  and  lawless  character  of  this  robber's  strong- 
hold had  dwindled  down  to  a  shadow — the  mere  name  of 
what  it  formerly  had  been,  and  various  attempts  were  made 
by  officers  in  the  East  India  service  to  penetrate  its  mys- 
t^.  All  these  were  frustrated,  either  by  a  want  of  tact 
in  the  parties  employed,  or  the  hostility- of  native  tribes  to 
the  presence  of  Europeans. 

Captain  Burton  was  not  on  that  account  easily  discou- 
raged, but,  on  the  contrary,  incited  to  make  a  further  trial 
at  exploration.  He  had  laid  bare  the  Adyta  of  the  forbid- 
den shrines  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Yemen,  thanks  to  his 
successful  adoption  of  the  Eastern  dress,  manners,  language, 
and,  it  would  appear,  religion.  He  had  braved  the  Moslem 
in  his  "  high  places,''  where  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his 
bein^  a  Frwik  would  have  aroused  the  rage  of  the  entire 
population,  and  caused  him  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  and 
earned  for  himself  deservedly  the  title  of  Hadji — that  is, 
one  who  has  accomplished  the  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
the  Prophet^  His  aetermination,  coolness,  research,  and 
endurance  of  numberless  toils  and  dangers,  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised,  were  it  not  for  one  lamentable  circumstance, 
that  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  altogether  his  native  reli- 
gion, and  adopted  the  Mahommedan.  Not  only  did  he  re- 
peat dozens  of  times  in  the  day  the  Moslem-makmg  formula, 
*'  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet," 
in  itself  a  renunciation  of  his  own  creed,  but  he  performed, 
at  the  different  stated  times  and  places,  the  various  ablu- 
tions, prayers,  and  prostrations  prescribed  by  the  Muflis, 
and  constituting  the  complete  practice  of  Islamism.  Buch 
34 
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a  dereliction  cannot  be  too  highly  condemned,  no  matter 

-for  what  purpose  it  was  submitted  to.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  justly  censured  for  a  similar  act  during  his  occupation 
of  Egypt. 

The  experience  thus  gained  by  Captain  Burton  fitted  him 
admirably  for  the  undertaking  of  an  excursion  to  Harrar, 
and  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  He  took  up  his 
abode  for  some  time  at  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  where  he  could  make  all  his  preparations,  and  gain 
information  preparatory  to  starting.  On  account  of  Mb 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
languages,  he  was  enabled  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  Turkish 
merchant,  under  which  character  he  hoped  to  elude  the 
jealousy  of  the  natives.  Three  servants  were  also  engaged- 
El  Hammal,  a  robust  youth,  who  had  once  sOTved  as  porter 
in  coaling  the  Eastern  steamships ;  Abdy  Abokr  (alias  the 
End  of  Time),  a  cunning  old  Arab,  somewhat  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  African  tribes ;  and  the  third  called 
Guled,  a  supernumerary.     With  these  and  a  large  cargo  of 

.  necessaries  for  the  land  journey,  consisting  of  provisions, 
firearms,  ammunition,  and  presents  for  chiefs,  our  traveller 
set  sail  from  Aden  on  the  29th  day  of  October,  1854. 

•  They  shaped  their  course  for  Zayla,  a  small  walled  town, 
immediately  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  end  of  a  bay  bearing 

.  the  same  name,  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Red  Sea.    This  is  the  port  from  which  the  later  expe- 

,  ditions  to  Abj^ssinia  have  been  made  by  Harris  and  others. 

<  It  is  of  very  little  importance  as  a  harbour  for  merchant 
vessels,  which  cannot  approach  within  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  point  of  utility  to  Berberah,  another  town, 

.some  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  which  Captain  Burton 
visited  on  his  return.     Zavla  is  subject  to  the  Sherif  of 

.  Mocha,  and  was  ruled  by  the  Hajj  Sharmarkev,  rather  of 
good  character  for  a  Mahommedan  chief,  ivho  nad  been  re- 
warded at  Mocha  for  saving  the  lives  of  some  English  sea- 
men, and  was,  therefore,  a  Iriend  to  the  race.  He  was  com- 
paratively rich,  from  the  imposts  placed  upon  merchandise 
coming  through  the  town ;  sixty  years  old ;  six  feet  two 
inches  in  height ;  famed  for  his  sword-cut  in  battle,  and 
wielding  four  spears ;  one-eyed,  and  wearing  a  silver-hilted 
sabre.     He  meditated  the  conquest  even  of  llarar  and  Ber- 

,berah.    This  man,  owing  his  elevation  to  English  influence 
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from  Bombay,  shewed  considerable  attention  to  Lieutenant 
Burton,  and  had  him  decently  lodged  in  the  town. 

During  a  stay  of  twenty-six  days,  our  traveller  was  en- 
gaged negotiating  and  endeavouring  to  gain  information 
respecting  the  route  to  Harrar.  His  time  was  spent  very 
much  in  the  reception  of  visitors,  who  came  and  went  as 
they  liked,  and  when  they  liked,  in  and  out  of  his  quarters. 
The  Hajj's  son,  Mahomet,  a  tall  youth,  already  possessing  ten 
wivea,  and  reckoned  a  learned  man,  having  been  instructed  at 
Mocha,  was  the  principal  of  these.  The  day  was  passed 
thus  :  breakfast  at  six  a.m.,  on  sour  grain  cakes  and  roast 
mutton  ;  then  coffee,  and  the  pipe,  and  a  sleep.  Next  came 
visitors  until  the  hour  when  the  water  was  brought  from 
the  wells  (about  eleven  o'clock),  and  the  Haji  sent  dinner, 
consisting  of  greasy  mutton,  rice,  and  curds.  Then  visitors 
again  until  sundown,  when  the  population  all  swarmed  out 
to  enjoy  the  evening  air,  and  play  at  Shantarah  draughts 
at  a  wattle-work  mosque  near  tne  sea. 

The  Somauli,  who  are  the  chief  race  inhabiting  the  town, 
are  something  between  the  Arab  and  Hottentot,  placing 
most  reliance  on  strength  of  body,  and  using  the  spear  or 
assegai,  dagger,  and  club  on  every  occasion.  They  carry 
also  a  gashan  or  shield,  the  lower  class  a  bow  and  poi- 
soned arrows,  and  look  upon  firearms  as  dishonourable  wea- 
jDNons,  by  which  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  bravest. 
They  have  several  games,  dances,  and  play  at  ball ;  are  ex- 
ceedingly irreverent  and  blasphemous  in  their  speech,  and 
believe  in  the  power  of  metamorphosis,  or  changing  into 
some  of  the  lower  animals.  A  Bedouin  was  pointed  out, 
who  was  said  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of  a  hyena,  in 
order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  human  blood. 
They  are  half-castes,  deriving  their  name  from  an  original 
chief,  Somal,  who  had  thrust  out  (samala)  his  brother's 
eye,  and  thus  obtained  the  superiority  in  his  tribe.  The 
Bedouins  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  are  scarcely  allowed 
within  the  gates,  but  form  encampments  outside,  and  lie  in 
wait  for  any  unwary  passenger  who  may  fell  into  theii 
hands^  Miirders  are  frequent  at  Zayla.  The  death-feud 
and  price  of  blood  are  laws  there,  as  among  all  oth^  Arab 
races. 

The  history  of  Zayla  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  nations  in  the  East.    The  Turks  took  pos- 
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seBsion  of  it  in  1500,  and  established  a  custom-house  there. 
The  Portuguese  seized  and  burned  it  in  1516.  Then  it 
passed  under  the  yoke  of  the  Sherifs  of  Mocha,  and  waa 
fanned  out  by  them  to  successive  chiefs,  who  paid  over  a 
certain  sum  for  revenue,  and  pocketed  the  balance.    The 

Sublic  edifices  of  the  town  are  six  mosques,  includinff  the 
ami,  or  cathedral ;  and  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  witn  the 
exception  of  some  dozen  stone-built  white-waA«i  houses, 
are  about  two  hundred  thatched  huts,  all  containing  a  po- 
pulation of  some  three  or  four  thousand  souls.  The  exnorts 
are  considerable,  consisting  of  slaves,  rice,  honey,  holcuB, 
wheat,  peltries,  ^ms,  ghee,  Ac.  Some  coffee  is  brought 
from  Harrar  ana  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  n«3arly  equal 
to  the  Mocha  in  flavour,  and  would  constitute ,  with  cotton 
and  gums,  the  objects  of  trade  most  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  Europeans. 

Captain  Burton  haying  made  the  necessary  preparations 
for  his  journey  inland,  having  purchased  mules,  and  laid  in 
a  stock  of  provisions,  demanded  a  safe  conduct  or  guard  from 
the  Haij  Shannarkey  through  the  adjacent  country.  The 
latter  did  everything  he  could  to  oppose  the  traveller's  de- 
parture, exaggerated  the  dangers  of  the  way,  and,  finally, 
extracted  considerable  value  in  dues  and  presents.  Intelli- 
gence was  also  received,  that  two  galla  tribes  on  the  direct 
road  to  Harrar,  had  contracted  a  blood  feud,  and  were 
scouring  the  country,  massacreing  and  burning  all  the  vil- 
lages and  kraals,  so  much  so  that  a  long  detour  by  the  sea- 
coast,  and  across  an  unfrequented  road,  was  resolved  on. 
Additional  attendants  with  camels,  and  two  Eesa  women  to 
tend  the  lieasts,  were  engaged.  The  labours  and  endurance 
of  these  last,  in  comparison  with  the  idle  laziness  of  the  men, 
is  very  well  described.  They  not  only  led  and  tended  the 
beasts,  walking  on  foot  during  the  entire  day,  but  when  the 
camping-place  was  reached,  they  pitched  the  tents,  took  off 
the  loads,  made  fires,  cooked  victuals,  and  were  the  last  to 
lay  themselves  under  their  skins  to  sleep.  These  ladies  had 
a  strange  method  of  relievmg  themselves  from  the  fatigues 
of  th^day.  One  lay  on  the  ground  on  her  face,  while  the 
other  walked  over  her.  and  treaded  all  her  limbs  with  the 
feet,  a  practice  producing  somewhat  similar  effects  to  those 
of  shampooing.  As  it  is  the  fashion  in  the  east  to  have  a 
soubriquet,  or  nickname  for  every  one,  the  women  were  at 
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ODce  named  Sbeherazade  and  Denerazade,  from  the  "  Arabian 
Nights,"  and  were  a  constant  source  of  entertainment  on 
the  journey .  The  whole  expense  of  the  equipment  amounted 
toaoout£149,  not  a  very  considerable  sum,  considering 
that  everything  required  during  three  or  four  months  should 
be  carried  along. 

The  road  along  the  sea  &oast  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
afterwards  inland  during  four 'or  five  more,  lay  through 
^ams,  inhabited  by  the  Eesa  Gala,  generally  a  quiet  people, 
unless  when  engaged  in  a  blood  feud,  or  threatened  with  a 
raid  from  their  neighbours.  They  live  in  kraals,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Hottentots,  are  rich  in  herds,  grow  the  holcus- 
wheat  and  cotton,  gather  gums,  and  trade  in  hides  and 
peltries.  Some  of  their  manners  are  very  peculiar,  such  as 
their  purgations,  the  accused  being  obliged  to  drag  a  red-hot 
anvil  out  of  the  fire ;  the  prices  at  which  their  maidens  are 
bought  and  sold  in  marriage,  and  their  superstitions  similar 
to  those  of  the  Somauli  before  mentioned.  An  Eesa  girl 
will  bargain  for  her  own  price  with  her  future  lord,  as  one 
did  with  Burton,  who  simulated  a  love  suit.  She  demanded 
twice  the  usual  number  of  tobes,  a  quantity  of  tobacco  and 
coffee,  necklaces  for  herself,  and  a  money  present  for  her 
fiither,  and  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  when  the  affair 
was  broken  off.  Kissing  is  unknown  among  this  tribe,  and 
when  a  couple  are  married,  the  first  thing  the  husband  treats 
his  wife  to,  is  a  sound  beating  with  a  whip,  to  render  her 
obedient,  and  then  they  are  shut  up  together  in  a  hut  for  a 
great  number  of  days,  it  being  considered  a  degradation  to 
visit  or  see  them.  This  people  will  not  eat  either  fish,  or 
fowl,  or  vegetables ;  they  live  wholly  on  meat,  rice,  and 
holcus  grain.  They  have  only  a  small  idea  of  the  effect  of 
firearms,  which  they  at  first  derided,  but  Lieutenant  Burton 
ffained  complete  renown,  which  preceded  him  to  Harrar,  by 
Bringing  down  a  bird  flying,  with  a  fowling-piece. 

Crossing  the  Qaban  plain  on  his  journey  inland,  our  tra- 
veller came  upon  many  fiumaras,  or  watercourses,  hollowed 
out  in  the  soil  by  the  course  of  the  streams^  The  borders 
of  these  were  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  land,  and  fre- 
quently by  the  Eesa  shepherds  and  husbandmen  presented 
a  paradisaical  appearance,  compared  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  arid  tract.  Traces  were,  however,  apparent  of  the  incur- 
sions of  a  savage  tribe,  the  Habr  Awal,  who  lived  more  to 
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the  south,  and  a  trail  of  two  hundred  horsemen,  no  doubt  on. 
^  raid,  was  seen  to  have  crossed  the  road  only  the  day  before 
the  little  caravan  passed.  The  Ghauts,  or  range  of  moun- 
tains running  parallel  to  the  sea  coast,  being  now  reached, 
the  party  began  to  ascend  their  ravines,  and  soon  found 
themselves  in  a  different  climate,  and  among  a  less  savage 
people,  the  Gudabirsi.  These,  protected  by  the  mountainous 
nature  of  their  country,  are  able  to  live  in  greater  tran- 
quility among  themselves,  and  with  less  fear  of  their 
neighbours.  The  consequence  is,  that  their  kraals  are  more 
comfortable,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  attended  to 
amongst  them.  The  jujube  and  cactus  flourish  here,  and 
the  kat  tree  forms  a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce.  It 
is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  tea,  ranks  above  coffee  with  the 
natives,  by  whom  it  is  chewed  as  a  great  luxury,  and  might 
be  imported  to  Europe  with  great  benefit.  The  celebrated 
waba  jpoison  tree  is  also  found  here ;  the  white  ant  builds 
here  his  extraordinary  edifices  of  clay,  and  the  fat  jay  is  an 
object  of  reverence. 

The  people  of  these  countries  have  a  great  desire  for 
learning  news,  and  enquire  for  it  eagerly  from  the  traveller. 
They  propagate  it  very  fast  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  an 
instance  of  which.  Captain  Burton  states  his  having  heard 
at  Harrar  of  a  storm  which  occurred  at  Bombay,  and  de- 
stroyed a  large  number  of  shipping,  only  three  weeks  after 
it  occurred.  The  incidents  of  the  Russian  war  were  fireely 
discussed,  and  well  understood  by  every  one,  as  he  passed 
along  his  route. 

The  highest  point  of  the  road  over  these  Ghauts  was 
marked  by  the  Malhnahlah,  or  holy  tree,  at  a  height  of 
about  3,3o0  feet,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer.  From 
this  the  new  chiefs  of  the  tribes  ride  forth  to  assimie  their 
dominion,  and  often  dictate  justice  under  its  branches.  Not 
far  off  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  formerly  erected  by  a  galla 
queen,  Kola,  who  had  attempted  a  settlement  there,  but  the 
jealous  ruler  of  Harrar  destroyed  the  enceinte  and  its  de- 
fenders. From  this  spot  our  traveller  gained  a  splendid 
view  of  the  country  he  was  about  to  traverse,  a  long  valley, 
called  the  Hafawwah,  stretching  far  among  the  Mils,  and 
on  the  horizon,  the  Marai*  prairie,  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  the  environs  of  the  forbidden  city.  Already  he  felt  him- 
self within  its  precincts.  Captain  Burton^s  own  words  here 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  his  style. 
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Late  in  the  morning  of  Saturd<iy  the  9th  December.  1  pet  out,  ac- 
companied by  Rirash  and  the  Knd  of  Time,  to  visit  8on>e  mini  a  littJe 
iTaj  distant  from  the  direct  roatl.  After  an  hoor'»  ride  we  turned  up 
the  Abasso  Fiumara,  and  entered  a  basin  in  the  liills  about  sixteen  miles 
distant  from  the  Holy  tree.  This  is  the  site  of  Darbiyah  Kola — Kola's 
Fort — 80  called  from  its  Galla  queen.  It  is  said  that  this  city  and  its 
ileighbonr  Aububah  foufrht  lilce  certain  cats  in  Kilkenny,  till  both  were 
**  eaten  up;*'  the  Gubabirsi  fix  the  event  at  the  period  when  their  fore- 
fkthers  still  inhabited  Bulbar  on  the  coast— about  3(K)  years  ago.  If  the 
date  be  correct,  the  substantial  ruins  have  fought  a  stern  fight  with 
time.  Remnants  of  houses  ciimber  tlie  soil,  and  the  carefully  built 
wells  are  filled  with  rubbish :  the  Palace  was  pointed  out  to  mc,  with  its  , 
wails  of  stone  and  clay  intersected  with  layers  of  wood  work.  The 
mosque  is  a  large  roofless  building  containing  twelve  square  pillars  of 
nide  DMttonry,  and  the  migrab,  or  prayer  niche,  is  denoted  by  a  circular 
arch  of  tolerable  construction.  But  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  is  hushed 
for  erer  and  creepers  now  twine  around  the  ruined  fune.  Tiie  scene  was 
still  and  dreary  as  the  grave,  for  a  mile  and  a  half  all  was  ruins— ruins 
— cuina. 

Ijeaving  this  dead  city,  we  rode  towards  the  South  West  between 
two  rugged  hills  of  which  the  loftiest  summit  is  called  Wan auli.  As 
otoal  they  are  rich  in  thorns  t  the  tall  *'  Wadi "  affords  a  gum  useful 
to  eloth  dyers,  and  the  leaves  of  the  lofty  wumba  are  considered,  after 
the  Daum  palm,  the  best  material  for  mats.  <  )n  the  ground  appeared 
the  blue  flowers  of  the  •*  man  "  or  **  Himbah*'  a  shrub  resembling  a 
pol»toe ;  It  bears  a  gay  yellow  apple  full  of  brown  seeds,  which  is  not 
eaten  by  the  Somal.  My  companions  made  me  taste  some  of  the  Karir 
berries,  which  in  colour  and  flavour  resemble  red  currants  :  the  leaves 
are  used  as  a  dressing  to  ulcers.  Topping  the  ridge  we  stood  for  a  few 
Ibimttes  to  observe  Hie  view  before  us.  Beneath  our  feet  lay  a  long 
gfBsay  plain—the  sight  must  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  our  starv- 
▼ing  mules! — and  for  the  first  time  in  Africa  horses  appeared  grazing 
free  among  the  bushes.  A  little  farther  off'Uiy  the  Aylonda  valley 
studded  with  gravis,  and  dark  with  verdure.  Beyond  it  stretched  the 
Wady  Haraw wah,  a  long  gloomy  hollow  in  the  general  level.  The  back- 
ground was  a  bold  sweep  of  blue  hill,  the  second  gradient  of  the  Harar 
line,  and  on  its  summit  closing  the  western  horizon,  Uy  a  golden  streak 
—the  Marar  prairie.     Already  I  felt  at  the  end  of  my  journey. 

Descending  now  from  the  higher  ground,  the  party  began 
to  enter  the  Harawwah  valley.  The  kraals  here  were  well 
defeiided  from  lions,  who  did  not  happen,  however,  to  be 
rery  numerons  or  daring,  by  high  thickets  and  hedges  of 
thorns,  which  protected  the  beasts  and  their  masters.  The 
rains  of  Andubah  were  also  visited,  somewhat  similar  to 
these  of  Kola,  and  denoting  a  former  somewhat  greater 
civilization  among  the  tribes.  Captain  Burton,  who  had 
become  very  debilitated  from  bad  food,  hard  exercise,  and 
the  climate,  here  suffered  himself  to  be  cauterized  over  the 
stomach  with  a  charred  piece  of  wood  by  the  ''End  of 
Time."  He  does  not  say  what  was  the  effect,  but  t'be 
operator  jnstiBed  it  by  reciting  the  tradition,  '*  the  end  of 
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physic  is  fire."  The  horse  and  traces  of  the  elephant  now 
appeared,  though  all  attempts  to  meet  the  latter  animal 
failed. 

After  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Ghidabirsi,  the 
Marar  prairie  was  entered,  where  the.  Eesa,  Berteri,  and 
Habr  Awal  tribes  meet  to  rob  and  plunder  unwary  travellers. 
It  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  wide,  covered  with  black 
earth,  and  in  some  places  tall  waving  sunburnt  gnas.  Here 
a  lion  appeared,  and  was  repelled  by  the  rifle,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  satisfaction  of  the  natives.  This  country 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gerad  (Counsellor)  Adan,  a 
dependant  of  Harrar,  whose  son,  Sherwa,  showed  every  atten- 
tion to  Captain  Burton.  Some  parts  of  the  land  was  re- 
duced by  the  inhabitants  to  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation ; 
the  fielas  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  protected  by  hedges, 
appeared  to  equal  in  richness  some  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  England.  The  daisy,  thistle,  sweetbriar,  and  other 
plants,  which  recalled  his  island  home,  struck  forcibly  on 
the  feeling  of  the  travellers.  The  harvest  was  being  gathered 
in,  and  the  people  enjoyed  themselves  fully  as  mucn  as  the 
peasant  of  England  aoes  on  that  occasion.  The  huts  of  the 
natives  assume  here  the  shape  of  a  bell,  similar  to  tboee  af 
the  Hottentots  in  more  southern  Africa.  A  rude  sort  of 
hospitality  was  shown  at  the  Gerad  Adan's  village  of  Wilensi, 
by  the  Geradha  herself  in  person.  Captain  Burton  deter- 
mined on  leaving  his  heavy  baggage,  camels,  etc.,  and  usin^ 
only  his  mules  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  journey.  A 
short  distance  ftirther  on  he  was  met  by  the  Garad  Adan 
himself,  and  a  portion  of  his  tribe,  the  Girhi,  who  endea- 
voured to  exaggerate  the  dangers  of  the  way,  but  could  not 
dissuade  him  Irom  advancing.  At  a  pass  in  the  Kondora 
mountain,  a  crowd  of  Galla  spearmen  endeavoured  to  inter- 
cept his  passage,  and  to  lev  v  toll  from  his  baggage,  but  be 
succeded  in  getting  through  them  imscathed,  and  reached 
at  length  the  environs  of  Harrar.  Here  is  a  large  vkm^ 
studded  with  villages  of  the  Midgan  tribe ;  gardens  of  Iinaos, 
plaintains,  and  pomegranites  line  the  ways ;  women  appear 
on  the  roadside  selling  ghee,  cotton,  and  other  wares,  and 
the  brown  terraced  wdls  and  houses  of  the  town,  with  its 
scanty  minarets,  are  seen  at  length  in  the  distance.  A  stream, 
the  /alah,  or  coffee-water,  intercepts  the  road,  which,  cut 
deep  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  winds  up  towards  a  rude  gate, 
and  crenelated  wall. 
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Enftering  the  gale,  and  ascending  a  narrow  lane-street,  he 
ia  brouglit  inside  the  gate,  composed  of  holens'  stalks,  be- 
longing to  the  palace,  and  is  placed  with  his  suit,  igno- 
miniously  in  the  comer  of  a  court-vard,  in  company  witib  a 
number  of  Somal.  Resenting  this  he  demands  an  audience  ; 
is  led  to  a  doorway,  made  to  take  off  his  slippers,  and  is 
ushered  into  a  narrow  room,  in  the  presence  of  the  Amir,  the 
following  description  of  whom  may  be  interesting : — 

The  Amir,  or  as  he  style*  himself,  the  Saltan  Ahm&d  bin  Sultao 
Abibaker,  sat  in  a  dark  room  with  wiiltewaohed  waUa,  to  which  hung — 
•ij^nificant  decorations — rusty  matchlocks  and  polished  fetters.  His  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  little  Indian  Rajah,  an  etiolated  youth  twenty 
ft)ur  or  twenty -five  years  old,  plain  and  thin  bearded,  with  a  yellow  com- 

Slvxioa,  wrinkled  brows  and  protruding  eyes.  His  dress  was  a  flow. 
ig  robe  of  crimson  cloth,  edged  with  snowy  fur,  and  a  narrow  white 
turban  tightly  twisted  round  a  tall  conical  cap  of  red  velvet,  like  the  old 
Turkish  headgear  of  our  painters.  His  throne  wa^  a  common  Indian 
Knrsi  or  raised  cot  about  five  feet  long,  with  back  and  sides  supported 
by  a  dwarf  railing  ;  being  an  invalid  hd  rested  his  elbow  upon  a  pillow^ 
under  which  appeared  the  hilt  of  a  cutch  Sabre.  Ranged  in  double 
line,  perpendicular  to  the  Amir,  stood  the  '*  court,**  his  cousins  and 
nearest  relations,  with  right  arms  bared  after  fashion  of  Abyssinia. 

I  entered  the  room  with  a  loud  **  Peace  be  upon  ye  !*'  to  which  his 
H.  U.  replying*  graciously,  and  extending  a  hand  bony  and  yellow  as  a 
kite*s  claw,  snapped  his  thumb  and  middle  finger.  Two  chamberlains 
stepping  forward  held  my  forearms,  and  assisted  me  to  bend  low  over  the 
fingers,  which,  however,  I  did  not  kiss,  being  naturally  averse  to  per- 
forming  that  operation  upon  any  but  a  woman's  hand.  My  two  servants 
then  took  their  turn  ;  in  this  case,  after  the  back  was  saluted  the  palm 
was  presented  for  a  repetition.  These  preliminaries  concluded,  we  were 
led  to  and  seated  upon  a  mat  in  front  of  the  Amir,  who  directed  towards 
us  a  frowning  brow  and  an  inquisitive  eye. 

Captain  Burton  presented  a  letter,  written  by  himself,  and 
purporting  to  come  from  the  British  representative  at  Aden, 
and  explained  its  import.  The  Amir  smiled,  and  the  audience 
was  over.  He  was  next  referred  to  the  Wasir  Gerad  Mo- 
bAmmed,  an  old  man,  who  complained  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  who  was  won  over,  after  a  tew  interviews,  by  a  promise 
of  medicine  to  be  sent  from  Berberah,  on  the  sea-coast.  The 
trsveller  had  two  or  three  more  audiences  with  the  Amir 
during  his  stay  of  ten  days  at  Harrar,  when  the  court  and 
grmdeea  chieiiy  occupied  themselves  chewing  kat,  or,  as  it 
m  th&te  named,  jat.  He  gives  a  good  account  of  the  former 
history  of  this  Moslem  city,  which  exercised  for  many  cen- 
tories  a  most  pernicious  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  Chris- 
tian Abyssinia.  In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  under  the  rule  of  a  savage  Emir,  Mahommed 
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Gragne  (the  left-llanded),  who  overran  the  Ethiopian 
empire,  and  slew  a  force  of  400  Portuguese,  led  by  two  sons 
of  the  famous  Vasco  de  Gama,  Don  Stephen  and  Don 
Christopher.  Claudius,  the  Christian  emperor,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  wife  of  the  Amir.  The 
story  is  one  of  turbulence,  and  the  present  weakness  of  the 
ruler  a  strong  contrast  to  the  fonner  violence  of  his  fore- 
fathers.   The  following  is  a  description  of  Harrar  town : — 

The  ancient  capital  of  lladiyah,  called  by  the  citizens  "  Harar  Gay  " 
by  the  Somal  *•  Adari,"  by  the  Gallas  **  Adaray/'  and  by  the  Arabs  and 
oareelves  •*  Harrar,"  lies,  according  to  my  dead  reckoninpr,  220  degrees 
South  Weit  of,  and  175  statute  miles  from,  Zayla— 257  degrees  West 
of,  and  219  miles  distant  from,  Berberah.  This  would  place  it  in  9 
degrees  20  minutes  North  Jjatitude  and  42  degrees  17  minutes  East 
Longitude.  The  thermometer  shewed  an  altitude  of  about  5.500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  site  is  the  slope  of  an  hill  vhich  falls 
gently  from  West  to  East.  On  the  Eastern  side  are  cultirated  Adds ; 
Westwards  a  terraced  ridge  is  laid  out  in  orchards  ;  Northwards  is  t 
detached  eminence  covered  with  tombs  ;  and  to  the  south,  the  city  de- 
clines into  a  low  valley  bisected  by  a  mountain  burn.  This  irrc^ar 
position  is  well  sheltered  iVom  high  winds,  especially  on  the  northern 
side,  by  the  range  of  which  Kondura  is  the  lofty  apex  ;  hence,  as  the 
Persian  poet  sings  of  the  heaven  favoured  city  : — 

"  Its  heat  is  not  hot,  nor  its  cold,  cold.'* 

During  my  short  residence  the  air  reminded  me  of  Tuscany.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  1  Ith  January  tlierc  was  thunder  accompanied  by  nuA 
frequent  showers  fell  on  the  1 2th,  and  the  moming  of  the  1 3th,  was  clear ; 
but  as  we  crossed  the  mountains,  black  clouds  obscured  the  heavens. 
The  monsoon  is  heavy  during  one  summer  month  ;  before  it  be* 
gins  the  crops  are  planted,  and  they  are  reaped  in  December  and 
January.  At  other  seasons  the  air  is  dry,  mild  and  equable. 
•  ••••  *  «••• 

The  present  city  of  Harrar  is  about  one  mile  long  by  half  that 
breadth.  An  irregular  wall,  lately  repaired,  but  ignorant  of  cannon,  is 
pierced  with  five  large  gates,  and  supported  by  oval  towers  of  artless 
construction.  The  materials  of  the  houses  and  defences  are  rough 
stones,  the  granites  and  sandstones  of  the  hills,  cemented  like  the  an- 
dent  Oalla  dties  with  clay.  The  only  large  building  is  the  Jami  or 
Cathedral,  a  long  barn  of  poverty-stricken  appearance,  with  broken- 
down  gates,  and  two  white-washed  minarets  of  truncated  conoid  shape. 
They  were  built  by  Turkish  architects  from  Mocha  and  Hodiiydah ;  one 
of  them  lately  fell,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  inferior  effort  of  Harniri 
art.  There  are  a  few  trees  in  the  city,  but  it  contains  mme  of  those 
gardens,  which  give  to  Eastern  settlements  that  pleiisant  view  of  town 
and  country  combined.  The  streets  are  narrow  lanes  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  strewed  with  gigantic  rubbish  he^ips,  upon  which  repose  packs  of 
mangy  or  one-eyed  dogs,  and  even  the  best  are  encumbered  with  rocks 
and  stones. 

This  town  is  considered  among  the  African  races  an  Alius 
Mater,  or  place  of  learning,  where  some  of  the  most  recon- 
dite doctrines  of  tlie  Mahommedan  religion  are  taught.  Iti 
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population,  some  8,000  iu  uumber,  withaHuctimtmgertnvd 
of  viflitors,  are  distinct  in  language  and  race  frona  all  the 
tribes  about  them.  They  are  a  btwl,  cruel,  bigoted  set,  lax 
in  morals,  and  only  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  severe  rule 
maintained  among  them  by  the  Amir.  His  force  of  armed 
m^i  is  very  small,  compared  to  tho  iame  of  his  predeces- 
sors, consisting  of  only  some  two  hundred,  forty  or  fifty  of 
whom  are  matchlock  men,  and  the  rest  carry  the  ordinary 
spear,  shield,  and  dagger.  He  strikes  off  a  very  small  brass 
coin,  the  mehallat,  which  is  the  only  one  allowed  ch'oula* 
tion  within  the  walls.  He  raises  his  revenues  from  imposts 
and  duties  on  trade,  the  exports  being  principally  slaves, 
ivory,  coffee,  tobacco,  Ac,  and  the  imports  sheetiog,  cot- 
tons, shawls,  sUks,  brass,  &c.  Three  caravans  leave  yearly 
for  Berberah,  where  large  fairs  are  held  on  their  arrival. 
The  food  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  beef,  fowls,  holcus, 
honey,  Ac,  from  which  last  article  a  kind  of  wine,  called 
the  tej,  similar  to  that  used  in  Abyssinia,  is  produced  by 
fermentation. 

After  several  audiences  with  the  Amir  and  his  Wazir, 
Captain  Burton  at  length  obtained  leave  to  depart  from 
Hwrrar.  News,  which  had  suddenly  arrived,  that  two  Eng- 
lishmen, Lieutenants  Heme  and  Speke,  were  landed  at  Ber- 
berah, and  mafcinff  inquiries  concerning  their  companion,  con- 
siderably hastenea  this  event,otherwise  it  is  the  African  custom 
to  detain  a  visitor  or  guest,  and  usually  to  make  a  regular  pri- 
soner of  him.  The  Amir  also  returned  a  revolver,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him,  either  not  being  able  to  understand  its 
use,  or  being  dissatisfied.  The  travefler,  therefore,  thought 
it  best  to  take  his  departure  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  left 
the  town  early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  J.anuary.  His 
stay  had  been  only  one  of  ten  days,  during  which  he 
collected  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  the  produce, 
manners,  and  population  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Retracing  his  steps  to  the  village  of  Wilensi,  where  he  had 
left  his  heavy  baggage,  under  the  care  of  his  friend,  tha 
Gerad  Adan,  he  was  reteived  there  as  one  risen  from  the 
dead,  it  not  being  credited  that  he  could  return  from  Harar 
alive.  He  had  some  difficulty,  also,  in  leaving  this  place, 
from  the  over-carefulness  of  his  friends,  but  succeeded  at 
length  in  sending  on  his  caravan  to  Zayla,  while  he  him- 
self detormined  to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  ride  across  tho 
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country  of  the  Habr  Awal  Bedouin  to  the  port  of  Berberah. 
He,  his  companions,  and  their  mules  suffered  very  much 
during  this  joumev,  from  want  of  water  or  propei  pastu- 
rage, being  also  obliged  to  travel  as  secretly  as  possible,  on 
account  of  the  truculent  character  of  the  natives.  They 
reached,  however,  the  Ghaut  range  again  in  safety,  and 
were  delighted  by  findinff  a  Ga'  angal,  or  fairies'  well,  in 
one  of  the  ravines.  Treaaing,  then,  the  romantic  "Kadar" 
Pass,  and  a  huge  mountain  cleft  called  the  Wady  Duntn, 
they  descended  into  the  maritime  plain  and  among  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Ayyal  Shirdon  and  Ayyal  Ahmed.  An 
unexpected  meeting  took  place  with  a  kraal  of  the  former, 
who  received  them  hostileiy,  refused  to  sell  milk,  and  were 
very  near  coming  to  blows.  The  traveller,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  avoiding  a  rencontre,  and  eluded  the  tribes  by 
keeping  along  the  sea  coast,  finally  entering  the  quarters 
of  the  Ayyal  Gedid,  their  protectors,  in  Berberah,  without 
any  injury.  Here  he  found  his  comrades  of  the  East  Indian 
service,  with  whom  he  made  several  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  harbour  of  Berberah  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Zay- 
la,  and  ought  completely  to  supersede  the  former  for  all 
purposes  of  traffic  with  the  natives.  A  good  description  of 
it,  and  of  some  points  of  interest  near  it,  is  given  in  Captain 
Burton's  book ;  but  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  any 
detail.  There  is  one  ciirious  custom  existing  at  the  port, 
and  to  which  all  vessels  arriving  are  subject-— -namely,  the 
Abbanship.  When  a  craft  is  seen  to  approach  the  shore,  a 
crowd  of  men  immediately  swim  off  to  her.  The  first  who 
reaches  her  climbs  up  the  side  to  the  deck,  touches  the 
captain,  and  declares  himself  the  Abban,  or  protector  of  the 
vessel.  From  thenceforth  he  and  his  tribe  are  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  cargo,  and  through  him  all 
trade  is  carried  on.  A  certain  duty  on  sales  and  purchases 
is  paid  to  him  for  this  accommodation,  amounting,  in  many 
instances,  to  a  very  heavy  tax. 

Captain  Burton  left  Berberah  in  a  small  East  India 
schooner,  the  **  Reed,"  to  return  to  Aden,  but,  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  paid  another  visit,  during  the  time  of  a  laive 
fair  and  arrival  of  caravans,  in  company  with  his  friends, 
Lieutenants  Heme,  Speke,  and  Stroyan.  It  happened, 
however,  that  some  of  the  inland  tribes  took  a  sudden  offence 
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at  their  presence,  and  made  an  attack  on  their  t^its,  as  they 
lay  encamped  ouside  the  town.  In  the  melee  Ldeutenant 
Strovan  was  killed,  and  two  of  the  oiher  companions  se^ 
verely  wounded,  and  obliged  to  return  to  their  ship.  Since 
that  occurrence  a  frigate  has  been  despatched  to  avenge  the 
outrage,  and  blockade  the  coast  until  ample  reparation  is 
giyen  for  the  murder.  The  Somauli  have,  it  appears, 
offered  compensation  to  the  extent  of  15,000  dollars,  and 
state  that  the  murderers  have  been  already  punished  by 
their  tribes.  This  letter  asseveration  is,  however,  not  to  be 
at  all  trusted,  being  the  usual  subterfuge  by  which  these 
wild  men  endeavour  to  circumvent  the  whites,  and  to  shield 
their  friends  from  the  consequences  of  their  crimes.  A  good 
opportunity  now  offers  for  opening  up  the  trade  of  that  part 
of  the  African  continent,  and  establishing  more  satisfactory 
relations  at  the  seaports. 

From  this  short  sketch  of  Captain  Burton's  book,  it  may 
be  easily  perceived  that  it  contains  a  larffe  amount  of  very 
useful  information,  not  only  to  the  traveller,  but  also  to  the 
commercial  community.  It  is  plain  that  it  would  be  of 
considerable  benefit  to  England — ^the  emporium,  manufac- 
turer, and  carrier  of  nations — to  establish  a  mercantile  in- 
tercourse with  a  people  who  are  so  capable  of  giving  reci- 
procal advantage  as  tne  Somauli  and  Harrari.  The  exports 
of  Harrar  and  its  ports,  Zayla  and  Berberah,  are  of  first- 
class  importance,  consisting  of  coffee,  cotton,  gfums,  peltries, 
Ac.,  and  numerous  other  small  articles  of  great  value  in  the 
European  market.  The  inhabitants,  Somauli,  Eesa,  Ouda- 
birsi,  or  Harrari,  are  evidently  of  a  mixed  Arabic  and  Ethio- 
pic  descent,  retaining  some  of  the  erratic  manners  of  the 
former,  and  tending  towards  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  like 
the  latter.  Thev  are,  therefore,  more  peculiarly  fit  than 
almost  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  to  meet  in^ 
commerce  with  Europeans.  The  Cafires  and  Hottentots  of 
the  south  are  too  savage,  the  Negroes  of  the  west  too  besot- 
ted, the  Moors  and  Bedouins  of  the  north  too  wild  and  un- 
tractable,  to  profit  much  by  such  an  intercourse.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  ground  for  English  enterprise.  The  mis- 
sionary cannot  hope  to  extend  his  labours  in  this  direction, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  bigotry  of  the  Mahommedan 
creed,  which  denies  absolutely  an  entrance  to  the  propaga- 
tors of  any  foreign  dogma.    It  would  be  the  surest  method 
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of  preventing  any  intercourse  with  Europeans,  to  b^^  by 
an  endeavour  to  change  the  religion  of  the  country.  That 
would  only  rouse  antagonism,  and  defeat  any  further 
attempts  to  open  up  the  resoiu'ces  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  wish  to  say  much  as  to  the  style  in  which  the 
Hadji  Burton's  volume  is  written.  It  is  generallv  eaay  and 
untrammelled  ;  sometimes  rising  into  the  eastern  nyperbohc 
manner,  which,  no  doubt,  he  has  caught  from  his  acquaint- 
ance, with  the  languages  of  that  cnme.  Now  and  tiien, 
however,  he  shows  a  good  deal  of  erudition,  knowledge  of 
Arabic  manners,  and  quaint  learning,  very  entertaining  to 
such  readers  as  can  appreciate  its  elegance. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  t  otally  different  district  of 
the  African  continent,  namely,  that  visited  by  Mr.  Anderseon. 
He  is  a  Swede  by  birth,  but  as  he  says  himself,  more  than 
half  English  by  parentage,  so  that  his  foreign  extraction 
does  not  allow  itself  to  be  perceived  upon  his  pages.  He  com- 
mences the  narrative  of  his  travels  at  a  very  early  period,  even 
at  the  first  longings  in  his  youth  for  tlie  sight  of  foreign 
lands.  Being  introduced  in  England  by  Sir  Hyde  Park^ 
to  a  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  he  agreed  to  accompany  this  gen- 
tlemau  on  an  expedition  to  explore  the  countries  lying  north 
of  the  districts  of  Cape  Colony,  and  to  penetrate,  if  possible, 
as  far  as  Lake  Ngami.  They  made  their  preparations,  and  laid 
in  stores  in  England,  and  sailed  for  the  Cape  in  the  Dalhousie, 
an  unlucky  vessel,  which  on  a  subsequent  voyage  foundered 
within  signt  of  the  coast.  His  adventures  began  at  the  Cape 
by  an  evening  walk  to  the  top  of  the  Table  Moimtain,  on 
which  he  lost  his  way,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  fall- 
ing over  the  precipices.  They  set  sail  for  Walfisch  Bay,  a 
good  natmal  harbour  on  the  west  coast,  about  the  23rd  deg. 
of  south  latitude ;  here  they  made  their  final  preparations 
for  exploring  the  interior. 

The  mode  of  travelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Cape 
is  very  diflferent  from  that  pursued  in  the  north,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  Africa.  It  is  necessary,  or  usual,  to  provide 
large  bullock-waggons,  constructed  to  carry  several  tons  of 
provisions,  merchandize,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  serve  as  tents 
to  the  wayfarer.  A  large  team  of  bullocks  is  driven  along  at 
a  slow  rate ;  if  any  of  them  fail,  they  may  bereplaced  bybarter 
from  the  herds  of  the  aborigines,  who  are  ever  ready  to 
exchange  their  cattle  for  the  commodities  of  civilized  life. 
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Meesra.  AnJersson  and  Gelton  brought  with  them,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  number  of  mules,  who  dragged  the  waggons 
to  a  point  where  an  exchange  could  be  mme  for  oxen.  This 
was  Scheppmansdorf,  a  missionary  station  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kuisip,  a  periodical  stream,  enclosed  by  ridges  of 
sand,  and  running  only  in  those  years,  when  nature  vouch- 
safes a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  This  place  is  maintained 
by  a  Mr.  Bam  and  his  wife,  who  toil  through  their  vocation 
of  christianising  the  heathen  with  enormous  fortitude. 

After  breaking  in  their  oxen  for  the  journey,  the  tra- 
vellers started  through  a  country  made  tedious  by  wait-a- 
bit  thorns,  and  destructive  to  animal  life  by  a  tropical  sun 
and  the  total  absence  of  pasture  or  water.  Their  road  lay 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Swakop  river,  where  the  moo 
and  the  gemsbock,  species  of  half  deer,  half  antelope,  ymich 
scud  over  these  wide  African  plains,  afforded  them  ample 
sport  wid  food.  The  lion  had  tdready  appeared  at  Schepp- 
mansdorf, where  he  swallowed  a  poor  dog,  and  being  kilfea, 
was  found  to  contain  the  unfortunate  animal,  bitten  into  six 
pieces.  At  Richterfeldt,  another  missionary  station,  they 
came  amon^  a  peculiar  tribe,  the  Demaras,  a  fine  race  of 
men,  something  between  the  Caflfres  and  Negroes,  but  ex- 
tremely diriy  in  their  persons.  Mr.  Andersson  very 
narrowly  escaped  suffering  from  a  sun  stroke,  which  either 
produces  sudden  death,  or  a  permanent  disease  of  the  brain 
for  life.  He,  however,  was  only  temporarily  annoyed,  and 
nltimately  recovered  completely.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Hill-Damaras  smoke  tobacco,  or  the  "dacka,"  or  hemp- 
plant,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader : 

The  manner  in  which  the  Hill-T)amara«  smoke,  is  widely  different 
from  Hindu,  Mussulman,  or  Christian.  Instead  of  simply  inhaling  the 
snK>ke,  and  then  immediately  letting  its  escape,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
nostril,  they  twaiiow  it  deliberately.  The  process  is  too  singular  to  be 
passed  OTer  without  notrce.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is  put  into  a 
lar^e  horn— usuaWy  of  a  Koodoo^-thrce  or  four  feet  long.  A  short  clay 
pipe,  filled  either  with  tobacco  or  •*  dacka**  is  then  introduced,  and  fixed 
rertically,  into  the  side  near  the  extremity  of  the  narrow  end,  communi- 
cfitlng  with  the  interior  by  means  of  a  small  aperture.  This  being  done, 
the  party  present  place  themselves  in  a  circle,  observing  silence ;  and  with 
opiD  mouths  and  eyes  glistening  with  delight  tliey  anxiously  abide  their 
turn.  Thechief  nmn  has  usually  the  honour  of  enjoying  the  first  pull  of  the 
pipe.  From  the  moment  that  the  orifice  of  the  horn  is  applied  to  his 
lips,  he  seems  to  lose  all  eoosciousness  of  every  thing  around  him,  and 
becomes  entirely  absorbed  in  the  enjoyment.  As  little  or  no  smoke  es- 
capea  ftt)m  his   mouth,   the  efiect  is  soon  sufficiently  apparent.     His 
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features  b«ooroe  contorted,  his  ejes  glassy  and  Tacant,  hit  mouth  oofired 
with  froth,  his  whole  body  conyulsed,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  if  ^usUits 
on  the  ground.  A  httle  water  is  then  thrown  over  the  body,  proceeding 
not  unfrequently  from  the  mouth  of  a  fHend  :  his  hair  is  riolentiy  polkd. 
or  his  head  unceremooiousiy  thumped  with  tlie  hand.  These  sonoewliit 
disagreeable  applications  usually  liave  the  effect  of  restoring  him  to  him- 
telf  in  a  few  minutes.  Cases,  howerer,  hare  been  known,  where  peopis 
hare  died  on  the  spot,  from  overcharging  their  stomachs  with  the  poisoa- 
ous  fumes. 


The  Damaras  use  epears  or  assegais,  and  arrows 
with  the  milk-white  gummy  juice  of  the  poisonous  cactus, 
known  under  the  scientific  name  of  euphoroia  candelabnun. 
The  rhinoceros  is  common  enough  in  the  pools  of  the 
Swakop,  or  its  tributaries ;  and  the  giraffe  now  and  then 
met  on  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Barmen,  a  third  missionary  station  of  the  GermtB- 
Rhenish  Society,  on  the  banks  of  the  Swakop,  was  under 
the  care  of  a  Mr.  Hahn,  who  endeavoured  to  provide  him- 
self in  that  lonely  situation  with  many  of  the  comforts  of 
civilised  life.  A  deep  well  in  his  garden  supplied  them  with 
a  great  rarity,  good  drinking  water ;  and  a  warm  nNriog 
near,  of  a  heat  equal  to  157  aeg.  Fahrenheit,  was  usea  as  a 
most  refireshing  bath.  Mr.  Andersson  here  met  with  an 
adventure  in  lion-hunting,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  gire 
in  his  own  words : — 

As  the  day,  howerer,  was  now  &st  drawing  to  a  dose,  I  det^mined 
to  malce  one  other  effort  to  destroy  the  lion,  and  should  that  prore  unsao- 
oessful  to  give  up  the  chase  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  only  a 
single  native,  I  again  entered  the  brake  in  question,  which  I  exsmined 
for  some  time  without  seeing  anything ;  but  on  arriving  at  that  part  of 
the  cover  we  had  first  searched,  and  when  in  a  spot  comparativeiv  free 
from  bushes,  up  suddenly  sprung  the  beast  within  a  few  paces  of  ms. 
It  was  a  blacicmaned  lion,  and  one  of  the  largest  I  erer  remember  to  have 
encountered  in  Africa.  But  his  movements  were  so  rapid,  to  silent  and 
smooth  withal,  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  partially  entered  the  thick 
cover,  (at  which  time  he  might  have  been  about  thirty  paces  distant), 
that  I  could  fire.  On  receiving  the  bail,  he  wheeled  short  about,  and  with 
a  terrific  roar  bounded  towards  me.  When  within  a  few  paces,  he  coached 
as  if  about  to  spring,  having  his  head  embedded,  so  to  say,  between  hit 
forepaws. 

Drawing  a  large  hunting  knifb  and  slipping  it  orer  the  wrist  of  mj 
right  hand,  I  dropped  on  one  knee,  and  thus  prepared,  awaited  ^is  onset. 
It  was  an  awful  moment  of  suspense,  and  my  situation  was  critical  in  the 
extreme.  Still  my  presence  of  mind  never  for  a  moment  fiirsook  me. 
indeed  I  felt  that  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  absoluie  self- 
command,  would  be  of  any  avail.  I  would  now  have  become  the  a«ssii- 
ant ;  but  as — owing  to  the  intervening  busiies,  and  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  the  lion's  lashing  his  tail  against  the  ground—I  was  unable  k>  see  Us 
head,  while  to  aim  at  any  other  part  would  have  beta  madneaas,  I  re- 
frained from  firing.      Whilst  intently   watching  his  every  wyy^wt.  he 
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suddenly  bounded  towards  me ;  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  his  not  per- 
ceiving me,  partially  concealed  as  I  was  in  the  long  grass — or  to  my  in- 
stinctively throwing  my  body  on  one  side — or  to  his  miscalculating  the 
distance — in  making  his  last  spring  he  went  clear  over  me,  and  alighted 
on  the  ground  three  or  four  paces  beyond.  Instantly  and  without  rising, 
I  wheeled  round  on  my  knee,  and  discharged  my  second  barret  ;  and  as 
his  broadside  was  then  towards  me,  lodged  a  ball  in  his  shoulder,  which 
it  completdy  smashed.  On  receiving  my  second  fire  he  made  another 
and  more  determined  rush  nt  me  ;  but  owing  to  his  disabled  state  I  hap- 
pily avoided  him.  It  was  only  however  by  a  hair's  breadth,  for  he  passed 
ine  within  arm's  length.  He  afterwads  scrambled  into  the  thick  cover 
beyond,  where,  as  night  was  then  approaching,  I  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
ddit  to  pursue  him.** 

A  third  missionaiy  station  on  the  little  Swakop  river, 
named  Schmelen's  ELope,  ftrom  its  founder,  is  reached,  near 
which  a  noted  chief,  the  Yonker  Africaner,  as  he  is  called 
by  the  Dutch  Boers  of  the  Cape,  has  his  kraal.  His  tribe 
are  a  branch  of  Nemaquas,  the  fiercest  and  most  cruel  of  the 
native  races,  famed  for  their  incursions  among  the  Damaras. 
Hyenas'  and  leopards  are  met  on  the  journey  ;  bustards,  and 
the  termite  white  ant,  begin  to  appear.  They  travelled 
now  over  a  table  land  some  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  from  the  middle  of  which  rises  the  Omatako 
mountain,  some  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  They  got  news 
of  a  large  lake,  called  Omanbond^,  and  after  several  days' 
joumeyinff,  find  only  disappointment ;  it  is  a  mere  marsh, 
frequented  by  hippopotami.  They  set  out  for  the  land  of 
the  Ovambo,  still  further-north  ;  their  waggon  breaks  down, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  toil  forward  on  ox-back.  A  caravan 
of  the  Ovambo  meets  them,  and  refuses  to  allow  them  to 
proceed,  except  in  their  own  company.  At  length  they 
arrive  at  Tjopopa's-werft,  the  last  chief  of  the  Damaras. 
The  Ovambo  bring  the  travellers  to  the  fountain  Otjikoto, 
a  basin  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  huge  rocks 
and  cliffs  around  its  margin.  The  fertile  plains  of  Ondonga 
are  at  length  reached,  and  they  rest  from  th^ir  toils  in  the 
lap  of  plenty. 

Here  the  Ovambo,  apparent!  v  a  race  of  people  the  nearest 
approaching  to  civilisation  in  the  south-west  of  the  African 
ccmtinent,  have  created  a  comparative  Eden.  Their  villages 
are  formed  of  comfortable  thatched  houses,  protected  by 
palisadings,  and  their  fields  abound  with  calabashes,  water- 
melons, pumpkins,  beans,  peas,  and  tobacco.  They  are  rich 
in  herds  and  flocks  ;  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  fowls,  are  in 
abundance ;  and  the  dog,  the  companion  of  civilised  man,  is 
35 
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(lameaticated  Amongst  them.  They  are  an  honest  and  hos- 
pitable people,  and  love  their  native  country  ;  their  morals, 
however,  are  rather  lax,  the  chief  NangoroB.  an  old  fat  man, 
nearly  70  years  of  £^e,  allowing  himself  the  luxury  of  a 
harem  of  110  wives.  The  husbandry  of  this  people  is  worthy 
of  a  more  genial  clime ;  they  store  their  produce  in  large 
bams,  and  preserve  the  grain  in  huge  baskets  of  matting, 
Tliia  is  the  spot  for  the  missionary  to  commence  his  labours, 
and  hope  for  a  successful  issue  to  his  toils. 

The  travellers  retraced  their  steps  from  this  happy  place 
to  the  head-quarters  of  Yonker  Amcaner,  and  the  country 
of  the  Damaras,  from  which  Mr.  Anderseon  made  an 
attempt  to  reach  Lake  Gnami,  but  was  obKged  to  return 
from  a  spot  called  the  Elephant's  Fountain,  nine  or  ten  days' 
journey  from  the  lake,  on  account  of  the  want  of  water  and 
pasturage.  They  repaired  again  to  Walfisch  Bay,  where 
Mr.  Gal  ton  left  the  party.  Mr.  Andersson,  and  his  man 
Hans,  a  brave  companion  and  hunter,  joined  their  fortunes, 
and  set  out  for  the  Oape,  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  on  a  trading 
expedition.  He  gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  ostrich, 
its  habits,  breeding,  and  hunting ;  of  the  diflferent  species  of 
serpents  met  on  the  route,  and  the  devastating  locusts,  or 
voet-guagerSf  as  they  are  called  by  the  Dutch  Boers.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  nearly  burned  to  death  in  his  tent, 
and  to  lose  the  greater  part  of  his  effects,  and  all  hia  papers. 
Then  he  was  caught  by  the  country  fever,  and  laid  up  for 
six  weeks  in  a  miserable  thatched  hut,  without  medicine  or 
proper  food.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the  Orange  river, 
near  which  the  men  and  animals  live  without  water,  and 
among  the  Nemaquas,  the  largest  tribe  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Boers,  who  were  astonished  at  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Andersson  among  them.  At  the  Cape,  Hans,  his 
faithfiil  servant,  separates  from  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
hire  two  others,  with  whom  he  returns  to  Walfiach  Bay 
again,  and  strikes  into  the  country,  to  the  Barmen  Station, 
and  the  Jonker*s-werft,  Eikhany,  where  he  meets  witk  a 
caravan  of  Griqua  elephant-hunt^^rs,  who  are  meditating  an 
expedition  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Gnami,  and  to  them  he 
joins  his  adventurous  fortunes. 

Having  hired  an  inte!T)fetor  of  the  Bechuana  language, 
a  dialect  ranging  over  a  vast  extent  in  the  centre  of  this  part 
of  Africa,  Mr.  Andersson  pursued  the  same  route  by  which 
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he  had  been  obliged  to  return  before,  through  a  very  arid 
and  pastureleas  ti'ack,  now  and  then  diversified  by  large 
pools,  one  of  which  is  named  the  Elephant's  Kloof,  and 
another  Tanobis.  These  reservoirs  of  water  are  very  much 
frequented  at  night  time  by  all  kinds  of  wild  animals,  from 
the  timid  antelope  to  the  gigantic  elephant,  and  afford  the 
beat  spots  for  sporting  to  the  adventurous  traveller,  as  any 
one  wno  has  read  Captain  Gordon  Cumming's  book  may 
have  long  since  discovered.  Large  troops  of  beasts  may  be 
seen  wading  their  way  in  the  grey  twilight  towards  these 
basins,  and  can  be  easily  trapped  or  shot  by  lying  in  wait. 
There  is,  however,  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  danger  from  a 
sudden  rush  of  the  wounded  animal,  as  Mr.  Andersson  ex- 
perienced on  two  occasions,  being  nearly  trampled  to  death 
by  an  elephant,  or  transfixed  by  the  horn  of  a  huge  black 
rhinoceros.  The  giraffe,  too,  is  plenty  in  this  district,  and 
generally  caught  in  pitfalls,  into  one  of  which  the  traveller's 
horse  unfortunately  tumbled,  and  was  extricated  from  it 
with  great  difi^ulty .  At  length,  after  several  weeks  of  labo- 
rious travel,  he  reached  the  object  of  his  search,  so  much 
desired,  that  his  feelings  on  the  occasion,  as  he  describes 
them  himself,  must  have  been  overpowering : — 

"  The  return  of  day  fight  found  us  again  on  the  move.  The  morninff 
bekig  cool  and  pleasant,  and  our  goal  near,  the  whole  partj  was  in  high 
spirits*  and  we  proceeded  clieerily  on  our  road.  I  myself  kept  weU  ahead 
in  hope  of  obtaining  the  first  glimpse  of  Ngami.  The  country  hereabout 
wa»  finely  undulated,  and  in  every  distant  vale  with  a  defined  border  I 
Uionght  I  saw  a  lake.  At  last  a  blue  line  of  great  extent  appeared  in 
the  distance^  and  I  made  sure  it  was  the  long  sought  object ;  but  I  was 
stOl  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  large 
hollow,  in  the  rainy  season  filled  with  water,  but  now  dry  and  filled  with 
saline  incnufealions.  Several  valleys,  separated  from  each  other  by  ridges 
of  sand,  bearing  a  rank  vegetation,  were  afterwards  crossed.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  one  of  these  ridges,  the  natives  who  were  in  advance  of 
our  party,  suddenly  came  to  a  halt,  and  pointing  straight  before  them, 
exdaimed^"  Ngami,  Ngami !"  In  an  instant  1  was  with  the  men. 
There  indeed  at  no  very  great  distance,  lay  spread  befoee  me  an  immense 
sheet  of  water,  only  bounded  by  the  horizon — the  object  of  my  ambition 
for  years  and  for  which  I  had  abandoned  home  and  friends,  and  risked 
my  UfiQ. 

The  first  sensation  op^sioned  by  this  sight  was  very  curious.  Long 
as  I  had  been  prepared  for  the  event,  it  now  almost  overpowered  me.  It 
was  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain.  My  temples  throbbed,  and  my  heart 
beat  90  Tk>lently  that  I  was  obliged  to  dismount;  and  lean  against  a  tree 
for  support,  until  the  excitement  had  subsided.  The  reader  wiU  no 
doubt  diink  that  this  giving  way  to  my  feelings  was  very  childish  ;  but 
those  who  know,  that  the  first  glimpse  of  some  great  object,  which  we 
have  read  or  dr^unt  of  from  earliest  recollection,  is  ever  a  moment  of 
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in  tensest  enjoyment,  will  forgive  tlie  transport  I  felt  unfeignedlj  thank- 
ful for  the  unbounded  goodness  and  gracious  assistance  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced from  Froridence,  throughout  the  whole  of  thia  prolonged  sod 
perilous  journej. 

The  Ngami  Lake  was  visited  iu  1849  by  Oswell, 
Livingstone,  and  Murray,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded 
as  an  object  of  great  interest  in  African  discovery.  At  first 
it  was  thought,  from  native  account,  to  be  a  very  extensive 
inland  sea,  wliich  might  be  made  very  usefiil  for  the  inter- 
nal navigation  of  the  continent.  It  is  now  known,  how- 
ever, to  be  ouly  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  circumference, 
and  from  six  to  nine  miles  in  breadth — not  more,  perhaps, 
than  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Lake  Geneva.  A  considerable 
river,  the  Teoge,  flows  into  and  feeds  it,  while  the  Zonga, 
an  equallv  important  stream,  carries  off  its  superfluous 
waters.  The  banks  of  both  rivers  and  lake  are  very  marshy 
and  full  of  reeds,  frequented  by  hippopotami  and  crocodiles ; 
and  the  savannahs  near  overrun  by  two  new  species  of  ante- 
lopes, the  nakong  and  the  lech^.  The  Batoana,  a  tribe  of  the 
Bechuana,  dwefl  upon  the  shores,  under  a  chief  named 
Lecholetebe,  who  at  first  shewed  no  hospitality  to  Mr. 
Andersson,  but,  on  the  contrary,  continually  begged  food 
and  clothing.  This  people — and,  indeed,  the  Bechuana  in 
general — are  remarkable  for  their  eloquence,  which  they 
exercise  in  their  pichos,  or  parliaments,  where  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  abuse  the  government  and  ruler  to  his  heart's 
content.  They  have  no  religion,  are  polygamists,  and  slaves 
to  many  superstitions,  especially  that  of  rain-making,  the 
professors  of  which,  on  pretence  of  drawing  water  from  the 
clouds,  may  obtain  anything  they  desire.  The  men  are 
addicted  to  snuff-taking,  and  the  women  to  smoking  the 
'*  dacka"  or  Indian  hemp. 

Hiring  some  of  these  people  and  their  canoes,  Mr.  Anders- 
son  made  an  expedition  across  the  lake  and  up  the  river 
Teoge,  to  a  place  called  Libeb^,  the  head  quarters  of  a  very 
interesting  race,  the  Bayeye  tribe.  Their  manner  of  har- 
pooning the  hippopotami,  from  large  rafts  made  of  reeds, 
is  exceedingly  entertaining,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  sketches  which  have  been  found  in  Upper  E^rpt,  of  the 
same  operation  as  performed  by  the  subjects  of  the  Pharaohs. 
These  natives  are  very  much  in  dread  of  the  buflMo,  and, 
instead  of  using  it  as  food,  fly  at  its  approach,  as  others 
will  from  the  Uon.    A  novel  species  of  antelope,  the  koodoo, 
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with  curious  spiral   horns,  is  also  met  with  among  this 
people. 

The  traveller,  having  now  attained  the  end  and  object  of  his 
excursion,  turned  his  steps  homewards.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  in  order  to  convey  his  baggage  and  specimens, 
that  he  should  procure  waggons  and  oxen  for  the  journey 
to  the  Cape.  He  set  out,  therefore,  on  a  further  toilsome 
travel  into  the  land  of  the  Nemaquas,  to  procure  these 
things ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  four  months'  search 
that  he  was  able  to  bring  them  to  his  men,  who  awaited 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  Ngami.  During  this  time  he 
suffered  so  much  from  fatigue,  hardship,  and  the  climate, 
that  on  one  occasion  he  and  his  horse  dropped  in  the  midst 
of  a  sandv  plain,  from  the  effects  of  exhaustion  and  sun- 
beat,  ana  remained  lying  there  the  greater  part  of  a  day, 
exposed  to  the  burning  rays.  Fortunately,  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence watched  over  him,  and  he  escaped  without  any  in- 
jurious effects. 

It  must  be  abimdantly  evident  to  the  reader,  even  from 
this  short  sketch,  that  the  inhabitants  of  South-western 
Afirica  are  a  very  different  race  of  people  from  those  met 
with  by  Captain  Burton  on  his  excursion  to  Harrar.  The 
former  are  peculiai*  to  their  own  country,  with  some  man- 
ners and  customs  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  region  of  the 
earth.  Their  plains  are  filled  with  strange  animals — the 
giraffe,  ostrich,  gemsbock,  oryx,  elephant,  and  many  spe- 
cies of  antelopes ;  their  rivers  and  lakes  swarm  with  the 
hippopotami,  rhinoceros,  and  crocodile.  The  character  of 
the  various  tribes  appears  to  be  rather  friendly  to  Euro- 
peans, as  Mr.  Andersson  seems  to  have  met  everywhere 
with  hospitality  and  respect.  Some  of  them  are,  no  doubt, 
given  to  marauding  among  their  neighbours,  such  as  the 
Nemaquas,  under  the  Yonker  Africaner,  who  is  the  scourge 
of  his  part  of  the  country.  Others  live  in  peace,  plentv. 
and,  what  might  be  called  in  savage  life,  luxury,  as  the 
Ovambo,  some  of  the  Damaras,  and  Bechuana.  Here, 
therefore,  is  the  quarter  of  the  world  where  the  labours  of 
the  missionary  are  most  likely  to  be  useful ;  and  certainly, 
the  efforts  of  the  Rhenish  Society  in  establishing  stations  at 
Scheppmansdorf,  Schmelen's  Hope,  and  liamion  cannot  be 
too  highly  praised,  as  well  as  the  endurance  and  self-denial 
of  the  men  who  have  undertaken  vohmtarily  to  establish 
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themselves  in  these  places  of  exile.  It  is  very  little  matter, 
however,  what  denomination  of  Christianity,  or  form  of  our 
common  religion,  is  propagated  among  these  natives,  because 
every  form  nas  a  tendency  to  civilize  and  cultivate  the  bar- 
barous mind.  We  regret  very  much  that  Dr.  Livingstone  s 
acoount  of  his  labours  and  researches  has  not  been  brought 
out  by  the  publishers  in  time  this  quarter  to  be  subject^  to 
a  fitting  review.  That  pleasure  and  satisfaction  must  be 
reserved  for  our  next  number,  in  which  we  hope  to  have 
much  interesting  matter,  on  the  subject  of  African  explora- 
tion, for  our  readers.  ^ 

Before  closing  this  paper,  however,  we  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  discoveries  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent  to  a  large  district,  which  seems  to  have 
been  almost  completely  disre^ded,  and  yet  must  be  well 
worthy  an  effort  to  discover  its  secret.  We  allude  to  the 
immense  tract  lying  North-west  of  Zanguebar,  and  some- 
what South-west  of  Abyssinia,  and  stretching  across  the 
entire  continent  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Gold  Coast. 
Here  is  a  field  almost  entirely  unknown,  even  by  report, 
except  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  rq)resent  it  as  com- 
pletely impenetrable.  There  is,  nevertheless,  an  easy  road 
ibr  penetrating  it — namely,  the  stream  of  the  Zaire,  the 
most  magnificent  river  in  the  Eastern  side  of  AJWca ;  and 
the  toil  of  the  explorer  would  be  amply  repaid  by  solution 
of  several  problems  in  discovery — the  existence  of  the  fabled 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the  source  of  the  White  Nile,  and 
the  fine  climate  and  people,  who  have  been  r^orted  by 
Abyssinian  travellers  to  exist  thereabouts.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  next  expedition  to  the  African  continent  wiU  be 
directed  to  this  quarter. 


Art.  IX.— recorder  HILL  ON  THE  REPRESSION 
OF  CRIME. 

Suggestions  for  the  Eepreisicn.  if  Crime,  contained  in  Charges 
Deliwertd  to  Grand  Juries  (f  Birmingham  ;  supperied 
by  additional  Facts  and  Arguments.  Together  with 
Jrlidesfrom  Hevietos  and  Newspapers,  Controverting  or 
Advosating  the  Conelsuions  of  the  Author.  By  MaUhew 
Davenport  Hiil.     London  :  Parker  aiKl  Son,  1857. 

"  I  klBdribe,"  writes  Mr.  HiU,  in  th^  dedication  of  his  work, 
"  this  book  to  Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  \  whose  genios 
and  energy^  directed  to  the  nobtest  objects,  won  the  admira- 
tion of  my  youth ;  whose  friendship  has  been  the  pride  of 
my  manhood,  and  now  solaces  my  deolining  years.^'  It  is  a 
d^ieation  worthy  of  the  book,  worthy  of  him  to  whom  the 
book  is  inscribed,  and  worthy  of  the  learned  and  ever  earnest 
jodge  by  whom  it  was  written. 

The  history  of  eighteen  years  of  a  jadidal  life  like  Mr, 
Hill's  coiitd  not  fail  to  prove  interesting  and  instruotive  even 
if  it  but  reeoanted  the  incidents  of  which,  dtiring  the  period,  he 
had  been  tm  observer  ;  this  book  before  «b  is  doubly  interesting 
and  inBtructiVe,  as  it  not  alone  recounts  the  history  of  what  the 
author  has  witnessed,  bat  likewise  of  all  bearing  on  those  points^ 
and  of  events  in  which  Mr.  Hill  was  an  actor;  and  thus,  in  the 
higher  range,  he  shows  how  truly  Johnson  spoke  when  he  de- 
clared, that  if  a  man  Were  simply  to  note  down  the  -facts  con- 
neeted  with  bis  daih  existence,  the  record  oould  not  be  useless, 
and  might  be  V4Bduable. 

Mn  Hill  does  not  appear  to  coneider  his  book  as  a  treatise  on 
any  enfojeet,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  student,  (in  this,  however, 
we  presume  no  one  will  agree  with  him),  and  be  writes— 
*^  Judging,  perhaps,  too  hastily  from  the  public  attention 
directed  towards  many  of  these  Charges  on  their  ddivery^  my 
friends  have  decided  that  they  ought  to  be  published,  in  a  form 
likely  to  obtain  a  place  for  them  among  works  eonstilt^  by  the 
students  of  the  various  interesting  bra»cbes  of  knowledgei 
which—- using  the  term  in  a  wide  sense-'—may  be  classed  under 
the  bead  of  ftiminal  Jurieiwudence."    From  many  sources  he 
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gathers  opinions  for  and  against  the  views  advocated  or  indi- 
cated in  the  Charges  :  and  herein  it  is,  in  the  patent  evidence  of 
this  conflict  of  opinion,  that  we  are  enabled  to  discover  the  ex- 
traordinary unwillingness  of  the  English  people  and  of  the 
British  legislature  to  change  any  portion  of  the  law,  even 
though  proved  to  be  unjust  in  operation,  cruel  in  result,  or 
absurd  in  principle,  from  this  book  we  learn  that  Bull  has 
two  phases  of  existence ;  in  one  phase  he  is  the  jolly,  jovial, 
jocund  John,  with  the  low-crowned  hat,  top  boots,  thick  stick, 
and  knee-sroalls;  whom  every  body  likes  and  respects,  for  he  is 
the  genuine  John ;  but  he  is  often  transformed  into  the  other 

Ehase,  in  which  he  becomes  the  wild  and  rampant  genuine 
iuU- Buffalo,  with  head  down,  horns  ready,  and  tail  at  full 
cock.  In  this  state  he  rushes  at  any  thing  or  every  thing  not 
'  exactly  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be ;  he  gores  it,  he  tosses  it, 
he  tramples  it ;  he  will  listen  to  no  reasoning ;  he  is  a  stupid 
brute  for  the  time,  and  appears  to  live  for  only  two  purposes, 
goring  and  roaring,  roaring  and  goring. 

Mr.  Hill  and  his  opinions  have,  during  these  past  eighteen 
years,  encountered  a  vast  amount  of  the  roaring  and  goring, 
but  he  and  they  have  also  had  experience  of  the  better  nature 
of  the  beast,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Hill  is  right  when  he  states, 
that  he  trusts  his  book  will  "  not  be  without  its  use,  in  offering 
encouragement  to  those  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  abide  stead- 
fastly by  sound  principles,  however  unpopular, — patiently 
awaiting  the  day  when  public  opinion  shall  range  itself  on  tbeir 
side.^'  And  thus  it  does  "  range''  at  last ;  thus  it  ranges  now  in 
favour  of  Eeformatories  for  the  young — the  school  master  rather 
than  the  gaoler — and  adopts  the  motto  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  Committee,  holding  that  ''a  child,  even  when 
criminal,  should  be  treated  as  a  child  and  sent  to  a  Beformatoiy 
School  and  not  to  a  Prison ;"  thus  it  and  the  legislature  range 
on  the  side  of  those  who  declare  that  transportation  to  the  colonies 
should  be  a  Reward  not  a  Punishment,  and  that  the  worst  class 
of  offenders  permitted  to  live,  should  not  be  discharged  free  at 
home  or  in  the  colonies.  But  self-evident  as  these  things  appear, 
it  took  the  labour  of  lives  to  drive  them  into  the  public  mind, 
and  then,  by  adoption,  to  clench  them.  All  who  assisted  in 
this  struggle  are  worthy  the  highest  commendation ;  those  who 
from  ability  or  position  became  leaders  in  it,  deserve  our 
deepest  gratitude;  and  to  Mr.  Hill  who  has  done  knight's 
service  and  yeoman's  work  in  the  cause,  and  who  gives  us  the 
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results  of  the  contests^  of  the  defeats  and  of  the  successes  wc 
m^  apply  Terraseoirs  cology  on  the  labours  of  D*  Aguesseau — 
"Qoand  la  vertu  sort  victorieuse  de  tels  combats^  elle  n'a 
besoin  d'autres  ^preueves ;  il  nelui  faut  que  des  couronnes. 
Celle  qui  e^^t  due  h.  tant  de  travaux,  ne  s'est  pas  fait  attcudre 
long-temps/' 

The  book  contains  twenty  Charges,  the  first  dehvered  in 
July,  1889,  the  last,  March,  1857,  and  in  addition,  we  have 
a  very  admirable  speech,  delivered  in  1 845,  upon  the  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  Birmingham  Gaol,  inculcating  the  principle 
of  endeavouring  to  render  Prisons  as  much  as  possible 
Moral  Hospitals.  To  each  Charge,  a  "  Sequel "  is  appended, 
containing  the  facts  most  useful  and  necessary  in  elucidating 
the  subject  matter  of  the  charge ;  and  in  the  *'  Sequels,*'  Mr. 
Hill  shirks  neither  his  supporters  nor  bis  opponents,  letting  the 
latter  speak  in  their  own  words,  and  leaving  the  soundness  of 
the  conflicting  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  When 
requisite,  an  **  Introduction*'  is  prefixed  to  the  Charge. 

The  well-arranged  and  most  valuable  mass  of  information 
contained  in  the  ''  Sequels,'*  is  not  only  most  important  to  the 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  and  of  national 
opinion,  but  is  hkewise  full  of  interest  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
who  as  hie  finds  how  laws  are  now  ameliorated,  and  society  im- 
proved, is  forced  gratefully  to  exclaim — 

*'  The  good  of  ancient  times  let  others  state, 
I  think  it  lucky  I  was  born  so  late." 

That,  however,  the  reader  may  fully  comprehend  the  scope 
of  the  work,  and  the  amount  and  variety  of  matter  contained 
in  the  **  Sequels**  we  insert  the  following  table  or  syllabus, 
which  is  sufficiently  fuU  and  accurate  : — 

Introduciim  to  Charge  of  July,  1839.  First  Sessions.  Danger- 
ous Meetings.  Police  defeated.  Sessions  Ooart  guarded  by  mili- 
tary  force. 

Charge  of  Juhf,  1839.  Painful  circumstances  of  First  Charge. 
Justice  best  administered  on  the  spot.  Necessity  for  permanently 
dtsposiDg  of  Oonvicts  who  make  crime  their  calling.  Use  and  abuse 
of  Grand  Juries. 

Seyuel  to  Charge  of  July,  1839.  Biots,  with  incendiary  fires. 
Distinction  between  political  prisoners  and  ordinary  criminals  should 
not  be  obliterated.  Effect  on  prisoners  of  degrading  observances. 
Public  ought  to  bear  cost  of  witnesses  for  prisoners.  History  of 
Friaoaen'  Counsel  Bill.    Convictions  and  executions  for  forgery* 
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Ob$ervati<mt  arising  ovi^  Charge  delivered  in  May^  IS40.  Uft(»r- 
iag  couDterfeit  coin.  CJirvumBteaoeB  inddental  to  this  offmre 
changed  since  1840.  Criminal  class  below  the  average  in  intellect 
Phrenological  treatment  of  prisoners. 

Charge  of  April,  1841.  Reformatory  at  Stretlon-on-Dunsmore. 
Its  results.  Letter  thereof  from  Sir  jl  E.  Eardley  Wilmot,  B«rt. 
Necessity  for  multiplying  Reformatory  Schools, 

Charge  /^  Jaktutr^f  1645.  Strikes  and  intimidation.  Beeeivers 
of  stolen  goods.     Marine  store  dealers. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  January,  1845.  Local  Act  in  Liverpool  for 
regulating  the  licenses  of  marine  store  dealers. 

Charge  of  October,  1645.  Embezzlement.  Mast^ns  and  Servants. 
Prevention  of  crime. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  October^  1645.  Preventive  checks  to  crime. 
Chanty.  Duties  of  employers  towards  employed.  Belmont  Candle 
Company.     Recreation- 

The  Laying  tf  the  Ftrnt  Stone  lyf  Btrmingham  OmL  Recerder's 
speech.     The  Gaol  should  be  a  Moral  HotpitaL 

Charge  ^  March,  1647.  Sudden  increase  in  crime.  Evils  of 
short  imprisonments. 

Sequel  to  the  Charge  of  March,  1647.  Causes  affecting  quautum  of 
crime. 

Charge  of  AprU,  1848.  Chartist  Demonstri^ioD.  IJb^rU, 
EgaiUi,  Fratermte. 

Charge  of  October,  1848.  Juvenile  Offenders.  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore.     Mettray. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  October,  1848.  Mettray.  Letter  from  M. 
Blanchard  on  Results  of  Mettray.  Extract  from  Le  Jomrmal  fhttt 
et  Loire, 

Charge  of  April,  1 850.  Petitions  on  behalf  of  Prisoners.  Facility 
with  which  signatures  are  obtained.     Evil  Effects  thereof. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  April,  1850.  Instances  illustrating  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  Charge. 

IrUroduetnm  to  Charge  of  October^  1850*  Burglaries  in  Birming- 
ham and  elsewhere. 

Charge  of  October,  1850.  Crimes  of  Violence*  Suggestions  for 
Restraining  persons  known  to  be  living  by  crime. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  October,  1850.  Law  existing  in  India  simto 
to  that  suggested  in  the  Charge.  Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  sag* 
gestion. 

Charge  of  October^  1851.  Suggestion  contained  ta  pretedaag 
Charge  more  fully  explained. 

^Uel  to  Charge  of  October,  1851.  Burglary  at  Mr.  Holferd's. 
Opinions  of  the  Presn  on  the  Author's  suggestion. 

Introductioh  to  Charge  of  October,  1853.  Cruelties  'Uk  Rirmi&ffbAin 
Gaol. 

Charge  of  October,  1663.  Birmingham  Gaol.  Captain  Macwio- 
chie.     Prison  Discipline.    Reformatory  Treatment. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  October,  1853.  Mark  System.  Testimonials 
to  Captiun  Maconochie.  Norfolk  Island.  InefficieBCy  of  Deter- 
rents. Letter  from  the  Author  to  Mr.  Adderley  thereun.  SocOtiit 
Patronage,     Lord  Brougham  on  the  Criminal  Class. 
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Charge  •/ March^  1854.  Connexion  between  DiseAse  and  Crime. 
Metropolitan  Association  for  ImproTing  the  Dwellings  of  the  Indus- 
trious Classes.  Common  Lodging  Houses'  Act.  lU  Klfect  in  Bir- 
mingfaam  and  other  Provincial  Towns.      London. 

I^equel  to  Charge  of  March,  1854.  Conversation  with  Dr.  Sooth- 
wood  Smith.  Report  by  Medical  Officer  of  Birmingham.  Sanitary 
Condition  of  that  Town.  Overcrowding  in  London.  Bristol 
Lodging  Houses.      Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  Houseowners. 

Charge  of  September,  1854.  Youthful  OflFenders*  Act.  Refor- 
matorj  Schools.     Parental  Responsibility.     Voluntary  Principle. 

SeqmH  io  Charge  of  Sepiemher,  1854.  Birmingham  Conferences. 
Bristol  MettiDflr.  Warwick  Meeting^.  Returning  Juvenile  OflTenders 
to  Parents  or  Employers.  Industrial,  Ragged,  and  Reformatory 
Schools. 

Introduction  to  Charge  of  January,  1855.  Operation  of  the  Maine 
Law. 

Charge  Xff  Janmary,  1855.  Intemperance  a  iVuitAil  source  of 
crime.  Restriction  in  sale  of  Intoxicating  Drinks.  Prohibition. 
Maine  Law.     Addendum. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  January,  1855,  Objections  to  the  Charge 
answered.  Table  showing  the  Progress  of  the  Maine  Law  in  the 
United  States.  Effect  of  good  or  bad  times  on  amount  of  crime. 
Bfibct  of  Prohibition  in  the  United  States. 

Charge  of  April,  1855.  Grand  Juries.  Limited  utility  of  Grand 
Juries. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  April,  1855.     Birmingham  Debtors'  Gaol. 

Charge  of  October,  1855.  Ticket-of- leave  system.  Rapid  miti- 
gation of  the  Criihinal  Cqde.  Stoppage  of  Transportation.  Neces- 
sity for  adopting  reformatory  system. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  October,  1855.  Archbishop  Whately  on 
Time  Sentences.  Hulks.  Transportation  Committee,  House  of 
Commons,  1856.     Opinions  of  the  Pross  on  the  Charge. 

Charge  of  October,  1856.  Resolutions  of  the  Transportation 
Committee,  House  of  Oommons,  1856.  Hope,  an  essential  element 
in  reformatory  treatment.  Penal  Servitude.  Tieket-of«leav6  sys- 
tem BOt  administerdd  in  its  integrity. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  October,  1856.  Prisons  of  Munich  and  Va- 
lencia. Smithfield  Penitentiary*  at  D«iblin.  Re-commitments  of 
Ticket-of-leave  men.  Photographic  Portraits  of  Criminals.  List  of 
Ticket-of-leave  men  in  Birmingham.  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  at  Birmingfaam.     Letter  to  the  Timiee  in  defence  thereof. 

Introduction  to  Charge  of  December,  1856. 

Charge  of  December,  1856.  Crimes  of  Violence.  Dischar^  from 
Gaol  of  Unreformed  Criminals.  Ticket-of-leave  system,  if  faithfully 
administered,  would  mitigate  present  evils. 

Sequel  to  Charge  of  December,  1856.  Repression  of  Crime  the 
end  aimed  at  by  Criminal  Jurisprudipnce.  Letter  to  the  Daily 
News  thereon.     Opinions  of  the  Press  on  the  Charge. 

Charge  of  March,  1857.  Sir  George  GreVs  Transportation  Bill. 
Necessity  for  Reformatory  Treatment.  Tickets^of-leaye.  The 
Ashover  Burglary. 
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Sequel  to  Chttrge  of  March,  \B57.  Crime  in  1856.  Prison  O's- 
cipline  in  Ireland.  Smithfield  Penitentiary,  Dublin.  Thomas  Wot- 
ton.     Tickets- of-leave  and  penal  servitude  men. 

As  we  read  this  table  our  opinions  of  Mr.  Hill's  spirit 
of  industry  are  ^ai^ec^  to  a  high  pitch,  but  they  are  still  more 
exalted  as  we  read  the  book  itself,  and  layinsc  it  aside  we  are 
reminded  of  Fuller's  good  advocate — *'When  his  name  is 
up  his  industry  is  not  down,  thinking  to  plead  not  by  his  study, 
but  his  credit.  Commonly,  physicians,  like  beer,  are  best 
when  they  are  old ;  aild  lawyers,  like  bread,  when  they  are 
young  and  new.     But  oar  advocate  grows  not  lazie." 

When  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed  to  the  Recordship  of  Bir- 
mingham, the  Chartists  were  exciting  the  working  classes. 
A  serious  riot  took  place,  the  leaders  were  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprisonment.  These  riots 
gave  occasion  to  Mr.  Hill  to  deliver  a  most  important  charge, 
and  from  its  sequel  we  extract  the  following  passages,  on  t1ie 
treatment  of  Political  prisoners  and  ordinary  crimiuals ;  upon 
counsel  for  prisoners,  and  upon  the  payment  of  witnesses 
for  prisoners  by  the  Crown.  Referring  to  the  changes  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  the  ringleaders  sentenced  to  imprisuiimcnt, 
Mr.  Hill  says  : — 

The  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  for  reading  and  reflectioa 
was  not  thrown  away.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Lovett,  a  man  of  ability, 
wrote  a  book  while  in  prison  for  the  use  of  Chartists,  containing  a 
plan  of  education  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  working  men, 
which  I  read  on  its  publication  with  great  pleasure.  One  passage,  I 
rememl>er,  struck  me  very  much.  Lamenting  the  ignorance  of  the 
labouring  classes,  he  candidly  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  he  and 
his  coadjutors  had  hitherto  failed  in  their  aims  at  investing  tfaem 
with  political  power  ;  for  although  he  still  looked  forward  tothe  thne 
when  they  will  possess  it  as  not  very  distant,  yet  he  was  of  opinion 
that  if  it  had  come  before  they  were  prepared  by  education  to  make 
a  good  use  of  it,  the  consequences  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
public  welfare. 

That  Mr.  Lovett  and  his  colleagues  were  sincere  men,  however 
mistaken  or  hot-headed,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  and  here  I  may  say, 
that  the  prevalent  opinion  which  stigmatizes  the  demagogue  as  a 
designing  person,  promoting^  seHish  objects  under  pretence  of  ad- 
vancing  the  public  weal,  lays  down  a  rule  which,  to  say  the  least, 
contains  a  great  number  of  exceptions.  The  accidents  of  life  have 
enabled  me  to  see  much  of  these  afdtators,  and  I  have  often  found 
them  persons  only  differing  from  tlieir  followers  in  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  higher  qualities. 

Whai  they  believe  to  be  true,  their  zeal,  courage,  and  sense  of 
duty  impel  them  to  act  upon  as  true  ;  whereas  many  who  hold  the 
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same  tenets,  and  who  lote  to  expatiate  upon  them,  shrink  from  any 
sacrifice  in  their  support. 

The  prevalent  opinion  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  strengthened 
hy  circumstances  which,  if  well  understood,  would  not  infrequently 
lead  the  candid  mind  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

8udden  and  somewhat  violent  changes  of  sentiment  often  occur 
among  demagogues.  These  changes,  which  are  not  unnaturally 
attributed  hy  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  bare  fact,  to 
want  of  principle,  are  often  the  result  of  a  conscientious  adherence 
to  opinions,  until  they  have  been  seen  to  lead,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  unexpected  and  injurious  results. 

The  earnest  sincerity  which  urges  these  men  to  reduce  to  practice 
what  they  ptpfess  gives  them  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  enga- 
ges them  in  reflection ;  whereas  the  lazy  and  the  timid,  who  feed 
their  minds  upon  mere  speculation,  have  little  motive  and  little 
opportunity  for  dtecovering  their  errors. 

Leaders  in  every  class,  high  or  low,  soon  find — very  often  to  their 
great  surprise — that  to  succeed  in  governing  others,  something  more 
is  required  than  good  qualities  and  right  meaning  on  the  part  of 
governors  ;  and  their  attention  is  necessarily  drawn  to  defects  in  the 
body  to  be  governed.  liiHeed  they  view  the  whole  affair  of  govern* 
tnent  under  a  new  aspect  j*"  and  although  for  a  time  they  maybe 
hurried  on  by  excitement  and  the  power  which  associates  have  over 
each  other,  yet  the  truth  will'  eventually  force  its  way ;  and  that 
period  is  often  accelerated  by  soi^e  event,  like  imprisonment  or  a  fit 
of  sickness,  which  withdraws  them  for  a  time  from  the  field  of 
action. 

From  these  considerations  1  have  regretted  that  of  late  years  the 
distinction  between  political  prisoners  and  ordinary  criminals  has 
been  well  nigh  obliterated.  The  g^eral  instinct  of  the  civilized 
world  in  all  ages  has  recognized  the  difference.  Political  offenders 
have  been  felt  to  be,  if  not  exactly  prisoners  of  war,  yet  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  such  captives.  To  keep  their  persons  in  safe 
custody,  or  even  to  take  their  lives  on  great  occasions,  gives  no  shock 
to  public  sentiment :  but  to  subject  them  to  degrading  treatment,  to 
crop  their  hair,  clothe  them  in  a  prison  dress,  march  them  to  and 
fro  under  the  command  of  a  turnkey,  prevent  them  from  supplying 
themselves  with  books  and  the  comforts  which  habit  has  changed  into 
necessaries,  and,  above  all,  to  lay  harsh  res.trictions  on  the  visits  of 
their  friends,  is  so  revolting  to  the  most  ordinary  sympathies,  that 
magistrates  and  governors  of  prisons  will  not  subject  them  to  such 
indignities  and  hardships  unless  the  legislature  has  made  their  in- 
fliction imperative. 

The  political  prisoner,  when  his  treatment  is  left  to  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  mankind,  is  dealt  with  as  a  person  in  misfortune,  who  must 
undergo  the  sufferings  attached  to  his  position,  but  whose  feelings 
are  not  to  be  wounded  by  contumely.  I  admit  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  instances  in  every  age  wherein  the  principle  has  been 
grossly  violated,  but  such  violations  have  been  condemned  by 
universal  consent  whenever  the  excited  feelings  by  which  they  were 
caused,  have  subsided. 
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Political  actions  assume  such  different  hues,  as  time  roHs  on,  that 
society  is  often  spared  much  regret — perhaps  remorse — by  having 
treated  them  in  a  forbearing  spirit 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  Sir  Francii  Burdett  tent  to 
the  Tower  for  a  letter,  which,  if  published  now,  wouldj  after  the 
high  seasoned  language  in  the  use  of  which  the  press  has  for  many 
years  been  permitted  to  indulge,  be  remarked,  if  noticed  at  all,  for 
lameness.  He  subsequently  passed  a  year  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  for  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bickersteth,  (afterwards  Lord 
Langdale),  censurme  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  yeomanry, 
with  regard  to  the  conflict,  popularly  called  the  Manchester 
Massacre. 

Still  later,  upon  a  supposed  change  of  opinions,  which  he  never  ad- 
mitted, he  was  taken  into  favour  by  the  political  party  to  which  he 
had  been  obnoxious  ^  and,  although  after  this  event,  he  did  not  stand 
as  formerly  with  his  old  partisans,  yet  it  would  have  been  a  subject  of 
painful  remembrance  to  the  whole  nation  if  this  high-bred  English 
gentleman  had  been  made  to  undergo,  in  any  nart  of  his  life,  treat- 
ment which  would  have  outraged  his  feelings  of  self-respect. 

Mr-  Biekersteth  who  published  the  letter  in  the  newspapers,  rose 
to  be  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  died  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  gaol  of  Horsemonger- 
lane,  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Begent,  had  assigned  to  him  spacious 
and  airy  apartments,  which  he  was  permitted  to  decorate  and  furnish 
at  his  pleasure ;  and  he  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  granted 
by  the  niece  of  the  sovereign  who  was  the  object  of  his  attacks. 

The  poet,  James  Montgomery,  lately  deceased,  who  had  under- 
gone imprisonment  noore  than  once  for  political  libels,  bad  also  a 
pension  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  and  neither  with  r^ard  to 
himself  or  Mr.  Hunt,  was  a  single  voice  raised  to  object  against  the 
bounty  of  the  crown  being  so  applied. 

poor  Fergus  O'Connor  was  not  so  fortunate.  His  treatment  in 
York  Castle,  when  convicted  of  sedition,  was  harsh  and  degrading ; 
and  necessarily  so,  as  the  law  then  stood,  the  visiting  magistrates 
having  had  no  power  to  alleviate  his  condition. 

Tiie  remarks  on  the  distinction  which  should  be  made 
be4ween  political  and  ordiuarj  prisoners,  are  worthy  of  Mr. 
Hilly  and  are  proof  not  shne  of  his  humanity^  bat  likewise  of  his 
sonnd  judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Upon  the  amelioration  of  our  jurisprudence,  by  which 
counsel  for  prisoners  were  permitted  to  address  the  jury,  vc 
have  the  following  interesting  history  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  valuable  change  in  our  law  :— 

The  public  apathy  to  which  I  have  adverted,  can  hardly  be  more 
foroiblv  illustrated  than  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1824  that  any  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  remove  the  disa- 
bility of  prisoners  to  be  defended  by  full  counsel.  It  ought,  however, 
in  candour  to  be  stated,  that  several  excellent  persons  were  adverte 
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to  the  ohange,  in  the  Binoere  belief  that  the  allowance  of  counsel  to 
priBoners  would  not  Und  to  elicit  truth.  Of  these  some  objected  to 
couDt»el  benig  heard  to  addre&s  thn  jur;  on. either  side^  timidly  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  BeDtbam»  w)io  disapproved  of  advoeacjr  in  any 
fovxn,  in  either  eivil  or  oriminai  cases. 

The  general  proposition  is  intelligible,  though,  as  1  think,  most 
erroneoos.  But  how  a  distinction  oould  be  drawn  between  civil  and 
crinunal  cases,  I  was  never  able  tp  apprehend ;  and,  if  there  be 
degrees  of  iinpessihilitj^  waa  I  less  able  te  apprehend  haw  the  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  a  person  aecased  of 
crime :  for,  supposing  distiootion  could  be  established,  one  should 
naturally  expeet  it  t&  be  ^vourable  to  him  whose  life  was  at  stake 
r»ther  to  him  whose  prop^ty  alone  was  in  question. 

In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  George  Lanjb,  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord 
Melbourne,  broveht  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Ue  was  supported  by  8ir  Jaipes  Mackintosh,  Dr. 
L«ushington,and  Mr.  Denroan*  and  opposed  by  Attorney-Geieral. 
Copley,  afterwards  Lord  Lyeidhurst, and  Solicitor^General  Wetherall. 

On  the  dirision,  fifty  voted  ft)r,  and  eighty  against  the  motion.* 

Ten  years  afterwards,  conversing  with  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  was 
still  opposed  to  the  measure,  he  told  me  that  his  speech  had  con- 
verted Mr.  Canning,  who  was  previously  favourable  to  the  change. 

in  the  year  1826,  the  pen  of  Sydney  Smith  was  employed  in  S^e 
cAuse  of  the  prisonerw  He  addressed  the  world  through  that  pow- 
erfhl  organ.  The  EdMurgh  Review,  and  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  insert  a  portion  of  his  article  :^— 

^  It  is  a  most  affecting  moment  in  a  court  of  justice,  when  the 
evideDce  has  all  been  heard,  and  the  Judge  asks  the  prisoner  what  he 
baa  to  say  in  his  defence.  The  prisoner,  who  has  (by  great  exertions, 
perhaps,  of  bis  friends),  saved  up  money  enough  to  procure  counsel, 
sajs  to  the  judge,  *tbat  he  leaves  his  defence  to  his  counsel.*  We 
have  often  blusned  for  Bnglish  humanity  to  hear  the  reply —  •  Your 
counsel  cannot  speak  for  you,  you  must  speak  for  yourself.'  And 
tbia  ia  the  reply  given  to  a  poor  girl  of  eighteen — to  a  foreigner — to 
a  deaf  man — to  a  stammerer — to  the  sick — to  the  feeble — to  the  old — 
to  the  most  abject  and  ignorant  of  human  beings  !  It  is  a  reply,  we 
nictst  say,  at  which  common  sense  and  common  feeling  revolt ;  for  it 
is  full  of  brutal  cruelty,  and  of  base  inattention  of  those  who  make 
lawa  to  the  happiness  of  those  for  whom  laws  were  made.  We 
wonder  that  any  juryman  can  convict  under  such  a  shocking  violation 
of  all  natural  justice.  The  iron  age  of  Clovis  and  Clotaire  can  pro« 
dace  no  more  atrocious  violation  of  every  good  feeling  and  every 
good  principle.  Can  a  sick  man  find  streagth  and  nerves  to  speiuc 
before  a  large  assembly  ?  Can  a  low  man  nnd  confidenoe  ?  Can  an 
Ignorant  man  find  words  ?  Is  he  not  afraid  of  becoming  an  object 
of  ridicule?  Can  he  believe  that  his  expressions  will  be  understood  ? 
How  often  have  we  seen  a  poor  wretch,  struggling  against  the 
agoniea  of  his  spirit,  and  the  rudeness  of  his  conceptions,  and  his 
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awe  of  better  dressed  men  and  better  tauebt  men,  and  the  shame 
which  the  accusation  has  brought  upon  bis  head,  and  the  sight  of  his 
parents  and  children  gazing  at  him  in  the  court,  for  the  last  time,  per- 
haps, and  after  a  long  absence.  The  mariner  sinking  in  the  ware 
does  not  want  a  helping  hand  more  than  does  this  poor  wretdi.  But 
help  is  denied  to  all !  Age  cannot  have  it.  nor  ignorance,  nor  the 
modesty  of  women !  One  hard  uncharitable  rule  silences  the 
defenders  of  the  wretched  in  the  worst  of  human  evils  ;  ^nd  at  the 
bitterest  of  human  moments,  mercy  is  blotted  out  from  the  ways  of 
man  I** » 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  George  Lamb  made  a  second  attempt.  He 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Horace  xwiss,  in  an  admirable  speech ;  by  Mr. 
John  Williams,  afterwards  the  judge  ;  by  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Denman,  Mr.  Scarlett,  and  Lord  Althorpe ;  but  was  opposed  by 
Attorney-General  Copley  ;  by  Mr.  Peel,  afterwards  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  Mr.  Tyndall,  Solicitor- General  Wetherall,  and  Mr.  Canning. 
On  that  occasion  the  ayes  were  36,  while  the  noes  were  lOS^f  so 
that  instead  of  making  progress,  the  question  would  seem  to  have 
lost  ground.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  Parliament  until  1831, 
when  the  Prisoners*  Counnel  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ewart,  pa88e4 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  did  not  find  its  way  through  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  debate  was  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewart  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a  motion  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
second.  It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Pollock,  now  Chief  Baron,  Lord 
Althorpe  and  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and  opposed  by  Sergeant  Spaokie ; 
but  it  passed  without  a  di vision. f 

In  1835,  Mr.  Cwart  was  again  at  his  post,  but  having  been  inter- 
mediately deprived  of  my  seat,  I  lost  the  privilege  of  assisting  him. 
On  moving  to  commit  the  bill,  he  was  supported  by  Attorney-Gene* 
ral  Campbell,  Mr.  Blackbume,  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  Mr.  O'ConnelU 
Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd  ;  and  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Poulter  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Goulbum.§ 

On  the  the  third  reading  there  was  a  second  debate.  Sir  Geor^ 
Strickland  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller  supporting  the  motion,  and  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  and  Mr.  Poulter  opposing  it ;  the  ayes  were  43, 
noes,  36. 1 

In  the  year  1836  Mr.  Ewart  again  persevered.  The  second  reading 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Ewart,  Mr.  0*Connell,  Mr.  Pollock,  Dr. 
Lushington  and  Attorney-General  Campbell,  and  was  opposed  by 
Sir  Eardley  Wilmot,  the  Chairman  of  the  Warwickshire  sessions, 
who  stated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  legal  profession  and  of  the  judges 
were  adverse  to  the  measure,  (t  was  also  opposed  by  Sergeant 
Goulbourn,  now  one  of  the  commissioners  in  bankruptcy. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  tiames  of  these  two  gentlemen.  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  and  Sergeant  Goulbourn,  let  me  pause  a  moment 
that  I  may  bear  witness  to  their  kindness  of  heart  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  reformatory  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  offenders,   as  his  published  works  will  prove.    He 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  (1826),  vol.  xlv.,  p.  85. 
^Nanaard,  New  Series,  toI.  xv. 

I  Ibid,  Third  Series,  voL  xxiv 
§  Ibid,  Third  Series,  vol.  xxviii. 

II  Ibid,  Third  Series,  vol.  xxix. 
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was  one  of  the  fouaders  of  the  Asylum  at  Stretton  on  Dunsmoor, 
and  a  steady  and  active  supporter  of  the  institution  until  his  death. 
Sergeant  Goulburn's  friendship  1  have  enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty 
years ;  and  I  look  back  with  much  pleasure  on  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  myself  and  others^  which  testify  conclusively  to  his  amiable 
disposition.     For  the   second  reading   the  ayes  were  179,  the  noes 
^,     When  the  bill  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was   twice 
debated.     On  the  first  occasion  Lord  Lvodhurst  gave  a  history  of 
the  bill,  and  of  the  changpe  in  his  own  opinion,  which  it  will  be  inter* 
estin^  to  read.   **  In  the  year  1834/'  he  said,  ''a  bill  similar  to  this 
in  prmciple,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.     It  came  up  to   your 
Lordships',  it  was  read  a  first  time,  and  no  further  proceedings  took 
place  upon  it.     In   the  last  year  the  bill  was  affain  renewed.     It 
passed  the  other  House  of  Parliament  without  a  division^  came  up 
to  your  Lordships*,  and  was  referred  to  a  select  committee.     But 
these  proceedings  took  place  so  late  in  the  session  it  was  impossible  that 
that  committee  could  make  a  satisfactory  report.     Nothing  further 
tho^fore  could  be  done  beyond  printing  the  evidence.     At  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  session  of  Parliament,  the  present  bill,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  the  former,  was  again  introduced  into    the  other 
House  of  Parliament.     It  was  in  consequence,   I  presume,  of  the 
proceedings  which  I  have  detailed,  that  is  was    referred  to  a  select 
committee   which  reported  in  favour  of  it,  and  it  passed  to  your 
Lordships'  House  by  a  ffreat  majority.      That  bill   is  now   upon 
your  table  for  consideration  and  discussion.      His  Majesty's   Secre« 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  directed  the  the  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  this  country,  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject.      That 
commission  have  accordingly  done  so  ;  they  have  investigated   the 
subject  fully ,and  they  have  examined  witnesses  the  most  qualified  to 
throw  light  upon  it.     They  have  made  a  most  elaborate  and  learned 
report  upon  tnis  subject;  and  they  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
principle  of  this  bill  should  be  adopted.  It  is  under  these  circumstan- 
ces,  «nd  with  this  sanction,  that  the  measure  is  now  submitted  to 
your  Lordships'  consideration  ;  but  the  case  does  not  rest  here; 
the  current  of  ancient  authority  sets  still  more  strongly  in  my  favour. 
I  have  to  dte  the  opinions  of  Whiteiock,  who  had   oeen  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  of  Judge  Jeffreys,  as  being  in 
&vo«r  of  the  principle  of  this  bill.    I  find  that  there  stands  opposed 
to  me  the  name  of  the  respected  and  venerable  Sir  Michael  Foster  ; 
but  he  does  not  express  himself  very  strongly  upon  the  subject.    He 
says :    '  I  am  far  from  disputing  the  propriety  of  this  rule  (that  of 
refusioff  counsel  to  address  juries  for  the  prisoner  in  cases  of  felony)  ; 
in  all  tbeae  cases  we  must  be  guided  by  a  oalance  of  evils  and  incon« 
venienoes.' 

'<  My  Lords,  I  admit  the  authority,  and  even  the  doubts  of  that 
learned  judge  to  be  entitled  to  great  attention ;  and  it  was 
in  conseciuence  partly  of  these  doubts  that,  after  examining 
what  might  in  my  mind,  be  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from 
a  chaDffe  of  system,  I,  on  a  former  occasion  opposed  a  measure 
of  this  description  when  introduced  into  the  other  House.     But,  my 
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Lords  I  ha?e  since  had  reason  to  obserye  the  progese  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  I  made  inquiries  respecting  it  while  it  the 
bar.  I  hai^e,  when  on  the  bench,  watched  its  progress^  and  seen  the 
working  of  the  system,  and  the  result  has  been  to  produce  a  coavio- 
tion  in  my  mind  that  the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  allowing  coiia* 
sel  to  prisoners  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  ouffht  not  to  be 
put  for  a  moment  in  competition  with  that  which  the  cSbvious  joitiee 
of  the  case  so  clearly  demands.'** 

The  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  twice  debated  this  yeari 
but  on  neither  occasions  did  the  House  divide.  It  was  supported  by 
Lord  Wynford  (formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Plesij, 
Lord  Deohamy  Lord  Abinger,  and  Lord  Cottenham,  then  Lord 
Chancellor^  Lord  Plunkett,  Lord  Radnor,  and  the  Duke  of  Ridi* 
mond,  and  was  opposed  by  the  Lords  Wharncliffey  a  Chairmin  oC 
Sessionsi  and  Lord  Devon.  In  that  same  year  the  bill  recetved 
the  royal  assent,  since  which  time  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  voioe 
has  been  raised  aeainst  it.  We  may  smile  now  at  the  ezaggerattd 
apprehensions  which  were  entertained  as  to  its  practical  consequen- 
ces. It  was  thought  the  eloquence  of  counsel  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other  would  eo  warp  the  verdicts  of  juries  as  to  product  a 
failure  of  justice.  Great  fears  were  also  expressed  as  to  the  cffs«t 
of  the  measure  in  lengthening  trials,  and  a  total  disarrangement  wm 
anticipated  in  the  lulministration  of  criminal  law,  £zperienct, 
however,  has  shown  that  cross*ezaminations  have  been  so  mocb 
shortened  by  relieving  the  advocate  from  the  necessity  to  which  he 
was  before  driven  of  addressing  the  jury  in  a  circuitous  and  io- 
direct  manner,  th  rough  the  medium  of  argumentative  questions  to 
the  witnesses,  that  it  is  very  doubt  ful  if,  on  Uie  whole,trials  are  longer 
than  they  were  before  the  change. 

The  anticipationb  of  practical  mischief  from  the  working  of  the 
measure  entertained  by  men  of  large  experience  in  criminal  courts, 
as  contrasted  with  its  utter  harmlessness  with  regard  to  inconveni- 
ence, and  its  great  benefit  in  the  aid  whieh  it  affords  in  eliciting  the 
truth,  furnish  a  warning  against  our  permitting  our  minda  to  be 
drawn  away  fV*om  the  advancement  of  sound  principles  by  alarms  ai 
to  difficulties  of  detail. 

}dr.  Charles  Phillips,  a  witness  of  deserved  weight  and  antbority, 
when  examined  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  1835, 
used  this  remarkable  expression :  <'  All  theory  is  in  favour  of  the 
change  ;  all  practice  against  it.'*    ■ 

My  e:rperience  through  life  has  been,  that  if  a  sound  theory  be 
honestlv  reduced  to  practice,  fewer  difficulties  will  arise  than  the 
fear  of'^  innovation  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  and  that,  whea  soch 
difficulties  do  present  themselves,  surrounding  cireumstanoes  wiU 
suggest  the  means  for  overcoming  or  avoiding  them. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill.  The  narrative 
by  no  means  supports  that  belief  in  their  superiority  which  English- 
men are  wont  to  entertain,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  thii 
long  before  1836,  every  accused  person  tried  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  except  in  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  was  placed  under 

^Mirror  of  Parliament,  Barrow,   1836.  rol,  HI  p.  2021. 
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fto  restriotion  aft  to  advocacy.  Efod  oar  own  oolooies,  both  those 
which  remained  to  us  and  those  which  had  won  their  independence 
had  long  remedied  this  monstrous  defect  of  English  law^  Assnredljr, 
Beitber  as  regards  the  roles  of  evidence,  nor  as  to  aiding  the  pri- 
soner  in  his  defence,  is  there  anything  to  show  that  a  spirit  of  merej 
•r  of  justice  presided  over  onr  criminal  courts*  Yet,  in  the  institu- 
tion of  juries,  and  the  usage  of  open  trial,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
we  possessed  advantages  overbalancing  even  the  enormous  evils  which 
have  b^n  laid  befbre  the  reader. 

The  following  passages,  from  the  Charge  of  October,  1845, 
•pen  the  Duties  of  Masters  towards  their  Servants,  are  worthy 
ef  the  deepest  attention  from  all  who  repeat  and  feel  the 
dSvine  petition— Lead  us  not  into  Temptation  :— 

But,  ^tleroen,  the  longer  I  sit  on  this  bench,  the  humbler  grows 
my  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  especially  as 
regards  its  deterrent  operation,  either  on  the  offender  himself,  who 
18  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  law,  or  on  those  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, but  who  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  dock.  Thus 
impressed,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  surprise  you  that  I  am  always  look- 
ing round  with  a  careful  eye  to  find  other  means  of  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  crime  which  prevails  amonz  us,  which  means  may  come 
in  ud  of  our  criminal  judicature,  and  do  something,  I  hope  much,  to 
advance  the  great  end  for  which  laws  and  courts  are  constituted^- 
the  protection  of  the  honest  and  the  peaceable  against  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  These  means  range  themselves  under  two 
heads— the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  all  on  the  latter  division,  and 
only  partially  on  the  former. 

Gentlemen,  it  will  be  found  that  every  species  of  crime  requires 
its  own  set  or  class  of  preventives,  in  addition,  however,  let  me  say, 
to  education  and  good  training,  which  are  common  to  all.  Against 
some  offences,  a  numerous,  well  ordered,  and  vigilant  police,  is  an 
obvious  and  excellent  preventive.  As  for  instance,  that  of  burglary, 
when  the  eye  of  the  party  to  be  injured  is  closed  in  sleep ;  but  even 
here,  the  individual  may  do  much  for  himself  by  locks  and  bars,  and 
ether  similar  expedients  for  keeping  the  robber  at  bay. 

In  the  particular  crime,  however,  which  prompted  this  Charge, 
neither  the  policeman  nor  the  locksmith  can  guard  your  property 
from  the  spoiler.  By  giving  him  vour  confidence,  vou  show  conclu- 
dvely  that  he  is  not  one  of  that  class  on  whom  it  has  a  wholesome 
effect  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  police.  Suspicion,  until  some  act  of  the 
•errant  had  raised  it  against  nim,  would  be  impolitic  as  well  as  cruel, 
and  might  produce  a  state  of  mind,  leading  by  slow  but  sure  steps  to 
the  consequences  which  had  been  feared. 

Then,  with  regard  to  security  from  locks,  you  yourselves  put  the 
key  Into  your  servant's  hand,  and  you  must  do  so,  if  your  confidence 
If  real  and  not  feigned.  In  short,  you  must  do  so  if  you  are  to  have 
the  assistance  which  you  propose  to  yourselves  in  creating  the  trust. 
But  to  indulge  in  gratuitious  misgivmgs,  would  be  to  withhold  the 
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coDfideDce  which  you  profess  to  repose  in  hiin,  and  thus  to  inrite 
reprisaU.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  expedients  which  may  be 
used  with  honour  and  advantage,  because  their  operation  will  be  to 
prevent  or  weaken  the  temptation  to  crime,  instead  of  being  directed 
towards  its  discovery  when  committed.  \Vhere  the  serrant  is  em- 
ployed to  receive  monies  for  his  master,  let  the  periods  of  reckoning 
be  at  first  very  short,  and  what  is  even  more  important,  let  them  be 
observed  by  the  master  ur  the  agent  with  whom  the  re(*eiver  is  to 
account  with  unfailing  punctuality ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  posnble, 
let  the  identical  notes  and  coins  which  the  servant  has  received  be 
those  which  he  pays  over  in  discharge  of  his  accountability.  I  have 
here,  gentlemen,  to  remark  that  my  experience  in  this  court  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  much  blame  rests  on  the  employers  for  their 
supineness  with  regard  to  the  observance  of  their  own  rules,  and 
that  in  permitting  money  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  their  servant,  in 
breach  of  such  rules,  they  have  themselves  created  the  temptation 
under  which  he  has  succumbed ;  and  that  being  so,  it  has,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a  rule  which  the  master  had 
suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude  has  been  raised  up  against  the  servant 
upon  his  trial,  for  embezzlement,  so  that  I  ean  never  be  satisfied  with 
being  told  what  are  the  rules  of  any  house.  I  am  obliged  very 
minutely  to  ascertain  whether  these  regulations  are  living  t>r  dead— 
whether  they  are  safeguards  to  both  parties,  or  a  snare  to  the 
unhappy  prisoner. 

When  the  servant  has,  by  a  sufliicient  length  of  probation,  es- 
tablished his  right  to  an  extended  confidence,  let  it  be  given  ;  bat 
let  the  concession  not  be  tacitly  assumed  bv  the  servant ;  it  should 
be  a  distinct  act  of  promotion  by  the  employer.  For  instance,  the 
servant  of  proved  trustworthiness  may  now  be  permitted,  out  of  the 
sums  which  he  receives  for  his  master,  to  make  payments,  and  to 
draw  his  own  salary,  accounting  only  for  the  balance.  But  this 
ought  to  be  felt  as  a  great  extension  of  the  trust,  and  as  necessarily 
exposing  the  servant  to  considerable  temptation.  That  second 
stage,  therefore,  should  not  be  arrived  at  until  his  character  is  of 
known  stability. 

By  the  observance,  gentleman,  of  these  and  similar  precau^ns, 
many  a  youth  might  have  been  saved  from  the  abyss  into  which  he 
has  plunged — many  a  youth  of  hope  and  promise  for  ever  blighted. 
It  is  distressing  to  inflict  pains  and  penalties  even  upon  the  rude  and 
the  brutal,  upon  those  who  are  inured  to  hardships,  and  for  whom 
public  shame  has  no  terrors ;  but  it  is  a  bitter  taslc  indeed  to  admi- 
nister the  law  against  those  whose  habits,  manners,  and  training 
make  its  visitations  absolutely  appalling,  and  whose  8uffer*ings  are 
generally  multiplied  in  the  persons  of  relatives  and  friends,  even 
more  keenly  sensitive  than  the  prisoners  themselves.  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me,  gentlemen,  that  an  employer  who  is  led  by  the 
course  of  evidence,  or  by  his  reflections,  to  be  conscious  that  his  own 
negligence  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  his  servant's  fall,  must  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  feeling  very  little  to  be  envied.  With  tout 
permission,  I  will  pursue  the  subject  of  preventive  checks  a  little 
further. 
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Mr.  Stephens,  the  Soperintendent  of  Police,|keeps  a  register  of  al 
complaints  which  are  brought  to  his  knowledge  of  the  loss  of  money 
or  g^ds,  by  robbery  or  thef^.  I  have  inspected  this  document,  and 
have  been  grieved  to  observe  what  a  large  amount  of  depredation  is 
committed  by  prostitutes.  With  regard  to  offences  of  this  descrip. 
tion»  no  doubt  the  vigilance  of  the  police  is  a  preventive  check,  the 
absence  of  which  would  soon  be  felt  in  the  multiplication  of  such 
robberies.  -But  still  we  cannot  but  perceive  that,  for  the  due  repres- 
sion of  these  evils,  we  must  have  resort  to  very  different  expedients 
to  those  of  Bolice — a  higher  education  for  all  classes  is  called  for — 
religious  ana  moral  training  must  take  a  more  prominent  place  among 
us  than  has  been  yet  accorded  to  it,  until  the  appetites  are  brought 
under  subjection  to  the  conscience. 

Nor  can  we  safely  neglect  minor  expedients.  We  suffer  in  Eng- 
land for  the  want  of  harmless  and  elevating  recreations.  What- 
ever augments  health  of  mind  and  of  body  enables  us  to  make  a 
stouter  defence  against  the  tempter.  And,  gentlemen,  amusements, 
properly  conducted,  might  materially  subserve  even  the  purposes  of 
sound  education. 

From  the  register  to  which  I  have  adverted,  it  would  appear  that 
in  this  town  more  property  is  stolen  by  persons  who  enter  houses 
with  false  keys,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  tneft.  This  being  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  I  have  made  enquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  locks  on  the 
bouse  doors  of  the  working  classes,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  by 
this  kind  of  depredation,  and  I  am  told  that  they  are  of  the  rudest 
description,  insomuch,  that  a  few  skeleton  keys  are  all  that  is  required 
'  to  command  admission  to  these  dwellings,  exposed,  as  they  too  fre- 
quently are,  by  the  absence  of  their  occupants,  who  have  no  servants 
to  leave  in  charge  of  their  property.  Here,  then,  a  small  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  landlord  would  work  as  a  most  efficient  pre- 
ventive check,  which,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

I  have  often  in  this  court  ursed  upon  both  juries  and  prosecutors 
the  mischiefs  which  flow  from  the  pernicious  habit  indulged  in  by  the 
shopkeepers  of  this  town,  in  common  with  those  of  other  places,  who 
persist  m  exposing  their  wares  at  their  shop-doors.  Many  a  child 
has  been  led  into  overpowering  temptation  by  this  practice.  But 
when  I  have  remonstrated  with  the  .shopkeeper,  he  has  stated  in 
justification  or  excuse,  that,  while  his  brethren  in  the  trade  adopt  the 
same  expedient  for  attracting  customers,  he  is  compelled  to  follow 
their  example ;  and,  gentlemen,  whether  compelled  or  not,  I  fear  he 
will  foUow  it  until  the  legislature  prohibit  this  blameworthy  exposure 
of  property,  which,  I  think,  might  very  appropriately  be  punished  by 
confiscation  of  the  articles  thus  exhibited,  or,  at  all  events,  by  a  pecu- 
niary  fine,  rapidly  increasing  on  every  repetition  of  the  offence. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  means  of  prevention  which  it  occurs  to 
me  to  lav  before  you  at  the  present  moment.  That  1  have  not 
exhausted  the  subject  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection. 

SEQUEL. 

A  Volume  might  be  written,  and  usefully  written,  on  the  preveiu 
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thre  checks  to  crime  which  individuals  and  ^rifate  associaticHis  night 
exercise  without  the  aid  of  law,  by  acquiriag  a  salntarr  inflneDoe 
over  the  minds  of  the  classes  standing  below  them  in  the  scale  of 
rank. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  efficacy  of  individual  action,  if 
society  were  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  sense  of  what  each  of  its 
members  is  capable  of  doing,  and  ought  to  do*  There  is  not  om 
among  us,  however  humble  in  degree,  who  has  not  some  power  of  this 
kind.  Indeed,  in  many  respects*  the  nearer  in  social  position  are 
those  who  in6uence  to  those  who  are  to  be  influenced,  the  ereater 
and  more  persistent  that  influence  will  be.  Benevolent  attentions  on 
the  part  of  the  rich  lead  to  the  hope  of  benefactions.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  persuade  the  poor  that  sympathies  which  stop 
short  of  gifts  are  genuine ;  and  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  for  him 
who  is  moved  by  real  sympathy  to  withhold  his  bounty,  or  even  to 
restrain  it  within'  its  due  limits.  And  yet^  how  manifold  the  evib 
which  accrue  from  charity^  unless  its  administration  be  governed  bj 
fiound  judgment,  and  by  a  reserve  which  wears  the  appearance  A 
grudging  parsimony !  Thus  danger  lies  on  either  side  the  path. 
The  open  hand  encourages  the  pauper  spirit — reliance  on  the  aid  of 
others ;  it  weakens  every  motive  to  industry  and  thrift*  eventually 
fastens  upon  the  object  of  its  benevolence  a  curse  more  terrible  than 
the  direst  poverty,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  immediate  purpose^  it 
is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  all  wholesome  ascendancy  over  hb  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  equal  soundness  of  judgment,  great  commaad 
of  temper,  and  unvarying  gentleness  of  manner^  are  required  to 
prevent  him  whose  wants  are  very  sparingly  supplied  out  of  stores 
which  he  knows  are  ample*  from  inaulging  in  feelings  which  maks 
the  intercourse  between  the  parties  anything  but  conducive  to  a  fraat 
of  mind  likely  to  elevate  his  aspirations,  and  give  firmness  of  tost 
to  his  resolves. 

After  all  the  experiences  Ball  has  had  of  the  cost  and  failvre 
of  Transportation ;  after  all  the  facts  and  figures  which  bare 
been  placed  before  him  by  men  of  ability^  of  honor,  and  incited 
by  the  purest,  the  most  disinterested  feeHngs,  it  seems  stranss 
that  he  should  still  continue  obtuse,  a  perfect  bucolic  Boll, 
wedded  to  the  old  pastures,  and  incapable  of  raising  his  nose 
above  the  old  familiar  ground.  Prevention  is  a  principle  iw 
mil  never  adopt.  He  imported  the  Great  Plague  from  Turkqr 
in  rags  and  wearing  apparel ;  he  'Hook  in''  the  Cholera  from 
Hamburg  at  any  time  these  twenty-four  years,  and  never  tried 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  rags  and  bones  in  which  it  ii 
supplied  to  him.  In  come  the  rags  and  bones,  out  flares  the 
Ctrolera,  down  go  Doctor  Southwood  Smith,  and  a  cohort  of 
young  physicians,  with  an  impedimenta  of  laudanum,  brandy, 
and  chalk  mixtures,  but  every  thing  is  done  i^er  the  mischief 
has  begun.     Just  as  Bull  acts  in  the  case  of  physical,  so  does 
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he  act  in  4be  ewe  of  moral,  disease— he  will  do  any  thing  to 
ponish  crime,  he  will  do  nothing  to  prevent  it. 

Let  ns  take,  for  example,  the  cases  stated  before  the  last 
Transportation  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  have 
it  recorded,  that  although  Ticket-of-Leave  men  could  be  shown 
to  have  broken  every  condition  of  the  endorsement  on  the 
Ticket,  although  they  could  be  proved  to  devote  their  felon 
energies  io  the  training  of  young  thieves,  yet  Bull's  police,  the 
•/active"  force,  would  not  check  the  Ticket-of-Leave  man  in 
ius  course  of  crime.  Why  should  he  do  so?  He  knows  the 
flash  houses;  he  knows  where  the  thieves  can  be  found;  he 
knows  that  if  he  visits,  as  he  does  visit  nightly,  the  haunts 
where  every  man  and  woman  of  the  quarter  is  a  thief,  and  worse, 
that  they  will  enquire,  and  make  a  confession  in  the  interro- 
gatory, "Do  you  want  me?''  and  "the  active  and  intelligent 
officer,"  acting  under  the  red  tape  and  sealing- waxCommissioner, 
says  *'  No."  Is  this  Prevention?— Is  this  right  or  just  towards 
the  public? 

Then  we  have  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  called  in  England, 
Marine  Store  DwJers,  and  in  Ireland,  Qather-em-Ups,  or  Eag 
and  Bone  Sellers.  It  was  proposed,  and  most  strongly  urged 
by  Mr.  Hill,  in  one  of  his  Charges  to  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Birmingham,  that  these  trades  should  be  strictly  regulated, 
and  as  we  think  our  friends  may  read  his  observations  with 
advantage,  we  here  introduce  them : — 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  with  perfect  truth,  that  if  there  were  no 
receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves ;  because  a  thief  caunot  live  upon 
the  consumption  of  the  articles  which  he  may  steal,  many  of  thera 
not  being  capable  of  being  sorused;  he  lives  then  by  taking  the  arti* 
cles  to  the  capitalist — the  criminal  capitalist — who  buys  them  at  a 
reduced  rate,  and  who  thereby  supplies  the  thief  with  money  for  the 
purposea  of  his  maintenance.  It  has  always,  therefore,  been  thought 
of  great  importance  that  such  ofiPenders  should  be  severely  punished, 
but  the  difficulties  of  conviction  are  very  great,  insomuch  that  since 
I  have  sat  here,  now  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  I  have  had  before 
me  very  few  indeed  of  these  capital  receivers.  Now  and  then  some 
eaaiial  receivers  have  been  brought  before  me,  but  their  cases  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  render  their  detection  very  useful  to  the  commu- 
nity.  With  regard  to  the  individual  cases  to  come  before  you  I  shall 
say  nothing,  knowing  as  I  do,  how  competent  you  are  to  deal  with 
them  according  to  their  deserts.  At  the  same  time,  allow  me  to 
obeerre,  that  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  convicting  the 
praetiaed/eceiver  of  stolen  goods  who  keeps  a  shop  for  taking  in  this 
kind  of  property,  have  turned  the  attention  of  many  persons  to  con- 
sider whether  a  trade  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  an  open 
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trade,  and  whether  it  should  not  be  controlled  and  reeulated  bj 
license.  If  there  were  licenses  for  such  shops,  thej  should  only 
be  granted  on  one  condition.  No  person  should  receive  a  licenae 
unless  he  could  show  that  he  was  a  respectable  person,  by  briogbg 
the  signatures  in  his  favour  of  a  given  number  of  persons — house- 
holders of  known  honesty  and  integrity.  Again,  it  hais  been  proposed 
that  all  such  houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  be  out  of  tbe 
observation  of  the  police,  and  that  the  occupiers  of  them  should  he 
required  to  keep  a  book  containing  an  account  of  the  articles  pur- 
chased by  them,  and  the  names  of  those  persons  who  bring  them. 
All  this  has  been  done  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. Certainly  we  know  that  this  course  has  been  followed  at 
Liverpool,  under  the  powers  of  a  local  act ;  and  I  am  informed  thit 
the  results  are  very  beneficial — that  it  has  restrained  and  diminished 
the  numbers  of  thefts,  by  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  tbe 
thieves  disposing  of  stolen  property,  because  they  dare  not  take  it  to 
a  really  respectable  man  for  fear  of  detection,  aifd  must  take  it  to 
a  person  who  either  positively  and  absolutely  knows  that  it  has  been 
stolen,  or  at  all  events  shuts  his  eyes,  and  takes  care  not  to  know  that 
the  article  is  stolen.  As  to  nice  distinctions  between  one  man  ind 
another  in  such  cases,  I  will  not  attempt  to  draw  them.  The  line, 
indeed,  which  separates  is  very  fine,  and  I  will  not  occupy  your  time 
in  endeavouring  to  trace  it. 

We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  discover  anybody,  excepting 
a  thief  or  a  receiver,  who  would  object  to  the  adoption  of  sach 
a  safeguard  as  is  here  urged.  And  further,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  our  thieves  know  the  full  value  of  speed,  and 
that  goods  stolen  in  London  can  be  easily  transmitted  to  Liver- 
pool, or  to  Birmingham,  or  to  Dublin,  if  necessary,  to  the  safe 
custody  of  "the  agent,"  and  can,  so  far  from  the  place  of 
plunder,  be  disposed  of  with  a  facility  very  like  to  impunity. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  this  principle  would  be  open 
to  abuse,  but  we  du  not  perceive  the  danger,  as  it  is  quite  plain 
to  any  mind  that  it  would  apply  only  to  a  well  known,  and 
easily  recognized  class  of  persons.  Already,  by  the  14th  and 
15th  Vic,  c.  19,  the  "Act  for  the  Better  Prevention  of  Of- 
fences," persons  found  by  night  armed,  or  with  house-breaking 
implements,  or  with  their  faces  blacked,  or  in  suspicious  places, 
may  be  arrested,  and  the  burthen  of  proof  of  innocent  inten- 
tion is  cast  upon  the  prisoner:  so  far  some  very  small  portion 
of  the  very  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  got  in. 

We  know  that  in  suggesting  these  things,  frequently  as  they 
have  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  astute  men 
in  these  countries,  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  impuiation  of 
endeavouring  to  check  the  criminal  by  infringing  the  libertv  of 
the  houest,  industrious,  but  poor  man.     Not  a  bit  of  it.     We 
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know  perfectly  well  that  those  who  have  devoted  the  labor  of 
lives  to  the  study  of  these  principles  of  Prevention^  and  at  the 
head  of  the  cohort  we  may  place  Lord  Brougham,  consider  all 
this  talk  and  writing  about  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  poor 
man,  by  our  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  criminal,  f»8 
simply  and  emphatically,  as  Mr.  Burehell  would  call  it, 
'* Fudge,"  as  we  cajl  it  now,  "Bosh/'  The  man  who  should 
and  would  be  most  pleased  to  see  the  principles  of  prevention 
carried  out  fully,  reasonably,  and  fairly,  is  the  honest  indus- 
trious poor  man.  Now  he  fears  that  in  walking  through  the 
streets,  going  to  or  coming  from  their  work,  his  children  may 
meet  with  and  become  the  associates  of  vicious  companions, 
well  known  to  the  police.  We  know  too  how  the  honest  poor 
dread  the  effects  of  this  street  association.  We  cannot  forget 
that  Mr.  Alfred  Hill,  writing  on  Dunlop's  Act,  and  the  Aberdeen 
Industrial  Schools,  tells  us,  on  the  aothority  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Banchory,  that  whilst  the  wealthy  inhabitants  con- 
tributed  only  £150  to  the  schools,  tub  wohkino  mbn  contri- 
buted £250,  and  why? — they  stated,  as  Mr.  Thomson 
writes: — "Before  this  school  was  opened,  we  were  afraid  to 
trust  our  children  a  moment  out  of  doors  alone;  they  were  ex- 
posed to  learn,  and  did  learn,  all  manner  of  mischief;  but  now 
this  school  has  cleared  the  streets  of  the  little  vagabonds  who 
corrupted  them.  We  are  not  now  afraid  to  let  them  out,  and 
therefore  we  support  this  school." 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  sitting  in  his  arm  chair,  with  his  daugh- 
ter and  sous  singing,  or  drawing,  or  reading  around  him,  to 
talk  of  infringing  the  liberty  of  the  subject  if  such  a  system  of 
prevention  as  above  stated  were  adopted.  It  would  be  very 
nard  indeed  if  he  were  carried  off  to  the  station;  but  if  he  were 
a  poor  honest  man,  with  sons  and  daughters,  and  if  he  knew 
that  The  Nobbier,  a  good-looking  house-breaker,  lived  next 
door,  and  was  well  known  to  the  police,  Would  he  not  wish  that 
the  police  could  be  induced  to  take  possession  of  the  interesting 
and  dangerous  Nobbier.  We  believe  that  he  would  be  quite  satis- 
fied to  be.  arrested  himself,  as  living  in  a  suspicious  neighbour- 
hood, but  knowing  he  could  prove  his  character,  provided  he 
were  sure  of  The  Nobbler's  removal,  and  feeling  that  with  that 
removal  there  would  vanish  all  danger  that  his  daughter  might 
become  the  house-breaker's  trull,  or  his  son  the  accomplice  of 
thieves  and  burglars. 

Much  as  the. adoption  of  those  measures  of  Prevention  would 
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teDd  towards  cheddng  the  spread  of  crime^  it  would  be  inoom- 
plete  without  that  which  has  been  so  often  and  long  sooghfc^ 
yet  so  frequently  refused — the  appointment  of  a  PubSo  Prose- 
cutor.  **I  am  ashamed/'  wrote  Lord  Brougham^  in  his  paper 
read  at  the  Bristol  Meeting  of  the  National  Beformatory  UnioD^ 
"that  I  have  still  to  speak  of  prosecutors,  voluntary,  gratoitooi 
prosecutors,  as  required  to  execute  the  law  against  criminak. 
There  is  no  country  but  England  in  so  rude  a  condition  as  to 
be  without  a  public  prosecutor;  no  country  but  England  in 
which  it  is  possible,  for  a  trifling  sum,  to  buy  off  a  prosecution; 
and  in  which  the  first  duty  of  the  State  is  committed  to,  its 
highest  office  cast  upon,  private  individuals— generally  upon 
the  very  last  persons  on  whom  it  should  fall,  the  parlies  imjurei 
by  ike  offence.  When  I  quitted  office  in  1834,  I  had  nearly 
accomplished  the  important  object  of  obtaining  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  public  prosecutor.  The  persevering  efforts  of  Mr. 
Fhilimore  have  succeeded  in  making  this  important  subject 
fully  understood  by  the  country,  and  in  obtaining  from  tbs 
Government  a  pledge  to  bring  forward  a  measure  for  at  least 
removing  part  of  the  evil  complained  of/' 

We  do  not  think  the  case  could  be  put  stronger  than  this^ 
After  a  man  has  been  plundered  and  robbed  by  another,  he  ii 
expected,  having  no  hope  of  being  reimbursed  the  money  losti 
to,  as  it  is  well  said,  "throw  good  money  after  bad"  in  prose* 
cuting  the  offender.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  veij 
frequently  the  friends  of  the  culprit  come  around  the  injured 
person,  and  all  kinds  of  motives  are  urged  upon  him,  inducing 
him  to  forego  proceedings,  which  he  eventually  may  do,  because 
he  thinks  that  to  proceed  will  look  like  a  desire  for  revenge, 
and  this  appearance  will  be  the  more  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  case,  when  it  is  known  that  nothi^ig  whatever  can  be  gained 
in  the  way  of  cash  by  a  prosecution,  the  whole  cost  of  which 
must  be  borne  by  the  prosecutor. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  private  prosecutor  is  situated ;  ui^ed  to 
punish  by  a  sense  of  outrage  or  injury  done  to  himself ;  es- 
treated by  the  friends  of  the  offender  to  forgive  him : 
harassed  on  all  sides  within  and  without^  he  knows  not  what  to 
do,  and  he  begins  to  understand  how  tronblesome  a  dame  that 
lady  with  the  bandaged  eyes  can  become. 

A  public  prosecutor  would  save  us  from  all  these  "  fixes/' 
Friends  could  no  more  entreat  him  than  they  could  enUBat  a 
judge;  all  the  weepings  of  women  and  the  implorings  of  men 
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would  be  useless,  for  the  prosecutor  would  represent  not  an  in- 
jured man,  but  an  outraged  law. 

We  are  writing  of  private  prosecutions ;  but  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  grave  cases  in  which  the  whole  politj  of  the 
State  is  concerned,  the  necessity  for  a  public  prosecutor  is  still 
more  evident.  We  do  not  go  back  to  Wainright's  case,  a  case 
occurring  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  fully  stated  in  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  Talfourd*s  Fifutl  Memoriah  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  we  do 
not  here  produce  other  cases  which  we  have  heard  from  lawyers 
of  great  standing,  proving  clearly  that  a  public  prosecutor  was 
necessary  always,  but  never  more  than  now,  when  Knowledge 
makes  the  murderer  or  the  forger  safe,  as  he  fancies,  in  the 
commission  ot  his  crime,  and  Science  steps  in  to  aid  his  escape 
from  the  dock. 

We  do  not  take  Palmer's  case  as  an  instance — it  was  foo 
glaring — but  we  do  take  the  escape  of  James  Sadleir,  and  the 
hitcli  about  arresting  the  murderer  of  Little,  both  Irish  cases, 
as  instances. 

It  was  well  known  that  James  Sadleir  was  suspected,  long 
before  it  was  proved,  that  he  was  guilty.  It  was  nobody's  duty 
to  sift  the  case  in  the  early  stage,  but,  day  by  day,  the  case 
developed  itself.  Then  came  the  judgment  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls— then  came  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland — ^we  had  Brutus  in  the  four  Courts  and  Cassius  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons — and  the  whole  question  was  stated  in  two 
lines  of  a  ballad : — 

"  How  James  Sadleir  boulted  Td  like,  faith,  to  know. 
Was  the  Masther  too  quick  or  th*  Attorney  too  slow  ?- 

We  all  know,  that  from  the  time  an  Attorney-General  is 
appointed,  he  has  only  two  aspirations — one,  that  Providence 
will  raise  some  Judge  to  a  higher  sphere — the  other,  that  the 
Minister  will  raise  him  to  the  vacant  bench.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Attorney-General  is  always  pitch-forked  in  for  some  borough, 
and  must  attend  to  his  Pariiamentary  duties.  All  these  in* 
volvements  have  happened  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  over 
and  over  again,  and  therefore  it  is  that  very  many  criminals 
bave  escaped,  because  the  man  who  should  have  looked  closely 
into  their  cases  had  too  much  to  do,  and  besides,  U  was  not  his 
peculiar  office  to  look  into  the  case,  until  brought  before  him 

bj  others.  ,      ,   r 

In  Little's  case  most  of  the  examinations  were  taken  belore 
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Mr.  Joseph  William  0*DonneII,  a  divisional  justice.  Uirnog- 
ton  was  brought  before  him ;  Mr.  O'Donnell  gave  everj  attention 
to  the  case ;  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  that  Har- 
rington had  murdered  Little;  the  case  was  remanded—bat 
neither  at  the  first  nor  second  examination  does  it  seem  that 
anybody  appeared  for  the  crown,  as  prosecutor.  It  may  hare 
been  said  that  Mr.  Little  had  friends  who  entered  their  names 
as  subscribers  for  large  amounts^  to  form  a  fund  for  rewarding 
the  informer  who  should  disclose  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed, 
and  that  they  would  in  all  likelihood,  send  counsel  to  the 
police  office;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  done  so;  Harrington 
is  freely  discharged,  but  there  was  no  proi^ecution  of  those  who 
formed  the  case  against  him,  and  peijury  goes  free. 

From  the  first  hour  in  which  it  was  said  that  John  Sadleir  had 
poisoned  himself,  from  the  firat  hour  in  which  it  was  stated  thut 
Little  had  been  murdered,  there  should  have  been  a  public  pro- 
secutor to  track  every  step  of  every  man  who  could  have  been 
at  all  connected  with  either  of  these  unfortunates.  There  is  no 
need  of  Attorney-Generals,  no  need  of  Magistrates,  no  need  of 
any  officer,  but  a  man  who  had  no  duty  save  one — ^that  of  in- 
quiring into  the  facts,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest,  of  every 
case  of  any  moment  brought  before  the  police  authorities,  and 
of  every  case  of  a  suspicious  nature  coming  before  the  civil 
tribunals.  We  hope  most  earnestly  that  we  shall  never  know 
the  day  when  a  magistrate  will  be  considered  as  a  prosecutor, 
sinking  the  honourable  office  which  he  now  fills  in  the  odious 
character  of  a  persecutor ;  yet  one  point  is  clear,  that  until  a 
public  prosecutor  is  appointed,  the  magistrate  must  exceed  the 
strict  scope  of  his  duty,  or  the  accused  must  be,  as  he  not 
frequently  is,  discharged,  though  guilty,  for  want  of  legal  evi- 
dence of  his  offence. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  enable  us  to  enter  more 
at  length  into  the  other  important  topics  contained  in  this 
most  important  book ;  but  the  analysis  of  the  contents,  al- 
ready given,  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  the 
valuable  matter  comprised  in  its  wide  range  of  subjects. 
With  all  the  charges  of  1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  with 
that  of  March,  1857|  our  readers  are  acquainted,  through 
the  papers  of  this  Rsview,  or  through  the  Record,  but  to 
every  reader  we  recommend  the  charge  of  October,  1845, 
with  its  sequel.  The  charge  of  April,  1848,  on  the  Chartist 
Demonstration,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  judicial  eloquence, 
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clothing  the  thoughts  of  a  man  proud  of  a  land  where  Lt- 
bertS,  EgalitS^  FraternM,  mean  what  they  express  in  all 
that  a  wise  man  can  hope  for  in  a  Nation ;  and  the  sound 
sense  of  the  Charge  of  Jannuyy  1855,  on  that  intemperance 
of  temperance,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  is  worthy  of  Sydney 
Smith. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  this  book  has  been  received 
with  general  approval  by  the  Press  of  the  kingdom ;  this 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  triumph  to  Mr.  Hill,  as  many  of 
his  opinions  were  met  by  dissent  or  disapprobation  when 
first  enunciated :  but  strong  in  the  soundness  of  his  views 
he  went  on,  and  time  and  **  God's  daughter.  Truth,**  always 
back  the  right,  and  so  we  find,  Tant  vant  tkomme^  iani  vaui 
sa  terre. 


Art.  X.~ALIS0N'S  LAST. 

MkUny  of  Europe,  from  tie  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1816,  to 
the  acceeeion  of  Louis  Napoleon^  in  1853.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Barfc.,  D.C.D.  Vol.  VI.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1857. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  the  sixth  of  the  continuation  series, 
embraces  a  perod  of  some  interest  to  Irishmen.  The  great 
revelation  which,  in  1832,  had  destroyed  the  disgraceful  borough 
system,  and  opened  the  representation  to  those  who  had  a  right 
to  claim  it,  altered,  in  no  unimportant  degree,  the  constitutioa 
of  the  Lower  House.  Previous  to  that  period,  its  members  had 
been  chiefly  the  nominees  of  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors, 
who  freely  bartered  their  interest  for  pecuniary  remuneration, 
but  now  that  corrupt  influence  was,  to  some  extent,  counter- 
balanced by  the  admission  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  to 
a  voice  in  theelectionofcandidates,by  thedisfranchisementof  the 
rotten  boroughs,  which  had  brought  ridicule  upon  the  theoij 
of  a  popular  representation,  and  by  the  extension  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  rights  of  suffrage.  And,  though  Ireland  was,  we 
think,  unfairly  dealt  with,  a  due  proportion  of  the  represen- 
tation upon  any  principle  of  allocation  that  could  stand  the 
test  of  argument  having  been  in  a  jealous  spirit  denied  her,  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  changes  in  this 
respect  were  important  improvements.  The  Melbourne  Minis- 
try having  retired  from  office.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  summoned 
to  take  upon  himself  the  formation  of  a  cabinet.  Having  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  he  at  once  dissolved  Pariia- 
ment,  and  writs  were  issued  for  a  new  election.  In  England 
the  agricultural  interest  secured  for  the  Tories  a  small  majoritj. 
In  Scotland  the  liberals  were  successful;  but  it  was  the  Irish 
elections  wliich  turned  the  scale  against  the  minister.    The 

{'udicious  coalition  of  the  Catholics,  under  O'Gonnell,  with  the 
iberals  in  the  empire,  secured  a  preponderance  for  the  Reform 
party.  On  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  first 
thing  was  to  elect  a  speaker.  On  this  question,  as  was  antici- 
pated, a  trial  of  strength  took  place  between  the  rival  parties. 
Two  candidates  were  proposed;  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton  was  the 
government  candidate,  whilst  Mr.  Abercombie  was  supported 
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bj  the  opposition.    The  contest  was  close,  the  latter  being 
elected  by  a  majority  of  ten.     It  was,  at  first,  supposed  that  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  would  resign  after  this  defeat,  but  considering  that 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign  forbade  such  a  step,  he  determined  to 
hold  office  until  an  adverse  vote  upon  some  question  involving 
a  vital  principle  of  ministerial  policy  should  convince  him  of  the 
inutility  of  endeavouring  to  carry  on  the  government  opposed 
by  the  majority  of  the  popular  representatives.     Aocoraingly 
the  Session  was  opened  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which 
the  King,  after  lamenting  the  destruction  of  the  two  Houses  by 
fire,*^  congratulated  the  country  upon  the  commercial  pros- 
perity which  was  universal,  but  regretted  the  depression  of  the 
a^cultural  interest,  and  commended  to  the  attention  of  the 
Houses  the  mitigation  of  the  burdens  on  land-owners,  and  their 
distribution,  more  equally,  over  other  descriptions  of  property. 
To  the  address,  in  replv,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  the 
then  Lord  Morneth,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven, 
chiefly  Composed  of  the  Irish  Catholic  votes.    *'Such,"  exclaims 
Alison,  '*was  the  gratitude  which  the  Bomish  clergy  and  mem- 
bers evinced  to  the  man  who  had  endangered  his  own  political 
character  to  open  to  them  the  doors  of  Parliament."    This  is 
simply  clap-trap.     No  minister  has  any  claim  to  demand  grati- 
tude for  any  concession  that  has  been  made  to  the  Cathohcs  of 
Ireland.    Nothing  has  ever  been  accorded  to  us  which  had  not 
been  previously  wrongfully  wrested  from  us.     Ministers  may 
claim  the  applause  of  prudence  Tor  yielding  what  could  no 
longer  safely  be  withheld,  but  gratitude  is  another  matter  alto- 
gether, it  may  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  claimed.    For  from  the 
earliest  period  of  Ireland's  connexion  with  England,  her  charac- 
ter has  been  mistaken,  her  pride  outraged,  her  hopes  cruelly  and 
foully  betrayed.     By  the  treaty  of  Limerick  it  was  engaged  the 
the  Catholics  should  be  re-admitted  to  their  former  privileges, 
should  have  their  property  restored,  and  should  have  Hberty  to 

*  The  circomfitaoce  which  led  to  this  disastrous  accident  is  worthy 
of  remark.  The  receipts  and  computations  of  the  exchequer  office 
had  hitherto  been  recorded  by  means  of  tallies  and  counters.  This 
absurd  system  being  about  to  be  discontinued,  it  was  resolved  that 
those  primitive  instruments  of  calculation  should  be  destroyed.  Ac- 
eordiniprly  they  were  huddled  into  carts,  removed  to  the  cellars  of  the 
Bouses  of  Parliament  and  plaoed  in  the  flues  to  be  consumed.  On 
the  l^tb  of  Ootober»  1834,  the  burning  began,  for  there  were  several 
cart-loads  of  them ;  but  the  flues  becoming  over- heated,  a  terrific  eon. 
flagration  burst  forth,  which  in  a  fbw  hours  destroyed  the  building. 
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keep  arms  for  their  defence.    Limerick  surrendered.    No  pro. 

ferty  was  restored^  but  further  confiscatious  were  made  in  be- 
alf  of  the  conquerors.  In  1708,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
sons  were  enabled,  by  conformity,  to  rob  their  fathers;  the 
most  distant  relations  to  rob  their  kinsmen  of  all  their  paternal 
property,  and  oaths  were  imposed,  against  which  the  Oftthoh'cs 
tiad  been  protected  by  tlie  Ninth  Article  of  the  Treaty,  For 
nearly  a  century  the  most  abominable  system  of  penal  laws  was 
enforced.  Education  was  prohibited^  religion  was  proscribed, 
and  at  the  hazard  of  their  liberty  they  solemnized  its  rites, 
worshipping  their  God  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  No  effort 
was  made  to  free  the  Catholics  from  the  active  persecution 
which  they  suffered  until,  in  1778,  the  first  instalment  of  oar 
rights  was  accorded,  but  only  when  the  arms  of  England  were 
most  unsuccessful  in  America,  when  the  cause  of  the  United 
States  was  becoming  fearfully  popular  in  Ireland,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  news  arrived  of  General  Burgoyne's  defeat  at 
Saratoga.  In  *8S,  another  attempt  was  made,  shortly  after 
American  independence  was  recognised,  and  when  60,000 
men  in  arms  had  held  their  convention  in  Dungannon  to 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances. 

There  was  a  third  in  '91,  soon  after  the  consummation  of  the 
French  Revolution,  by  the  establishment  of  the  convention, 
and  when  corresponding  societies  were  widely  established.  And 
the  fourth  in  '98,  immediately  followed  the  French  decree  of 
fraternisation,  and  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  king*s  execution, 
which  had  taken  place  the  previous  January.  In  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Union,  great  hopes  were  held  out 
to  the  Catholics  that  this  measure  would  be  the  precursor  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  remaining  disabilities  under  which 
they  laboured.  But  foully  were  they  cheated  of  the  one  great 
benefit  held  out  to  them  in  return  for  that  act  which  deprived 
this  country  of  the  last  jewel  of  her  ancient  crown,  robbed  her 
of  her  parliament,  and  effaced  her  name  from  the  catalogue  of 
nations.  It  is  true,  that  Catholic  Emancipation  was  not  direcHj 
promised  as  a  condition  of  the  Union.  But  the  Irish  were  en- 
couraged to  deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that  it  was  so, 
and  by  government  itself,  the  Legislative  Union  and  Catholic 
Emancipation  werealways  spoken  of  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  as 
parts  of  one  great  policy.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  reasons  for  his  resig- 
nation, states  that  he  considered  the  measure  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  the  Union.    And  he  pro- 
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ceeda  so  say,  "We  felt  this  opinion  so  strongly,  that  when  we 
met  with  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to 
propose  it  as  a  measure  of  government,  we  felt  it  equally  incon- 
sistent  with  our  duty  and  our  honor,  any  longer  to  remain  a 
part  of  that  government.  What  may  be  the  opinion  of  others 
I  know  not,  but  I  beg  to  have  it  understood  to  be  a  measure 
which,  if  I  had  remained  in  government,  I  must  have  proposed/' 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  memorable  phrase  in  which  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  announced  the  absolute  necessity  of  conceding 
Emanoipaticm. 

We  respect  the  consistency  of  Pitt,  wl^o  resigned  office  rather 
than  violate  what  he  considered  a  condition  of  the  Union;  but 
our  gratitude  is  due  to  hino  alone,  whose  master  mind  organised 
that  unanimous  declaration  of  popular  opbion,  which  de- 
monstrated to  the  British  Minister  the  impossibility  of  longer 
refusing  to  accede  to  the  popular  demand,  and  forced  him  to 
admit  his  inability  to  avert  the  evils  of  a  popular  outbreak,  save 
bj  conciliating  the  popular  will.  To  that  great  man  who  first 
aroused  the  dormant  energies  of  our  people  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  power,  and  led  them  on  to  that  bloodless  victory,  before 
which  the  ensanguined  trophies  of  earth's  greatest  conqueror 
sink  into  insignificance — to  O'Connell,  the  prophet  of  the 
people,  who  brought  them  forth  from  darkness  and  captivity  to 
light  and  hope,  our  gratitude  is  due,  not  to  the  minister  who 
granted  Emancipation  when  the  alternative  was  rebellion.  Not- 
withstanding this  second  defeat,  the  Prime  Minister  still  held 
on,  alleging  that  no  vital  point  involving  the  general  policy  of 
the  government,  had  yet  come  on  for  discussion ;  but  soon  he 
was  deprived  of  this  miserable  excuse.  On  the  SOth  of  March, 
Lord  John  Bussell  moved  :  ''  Tiiat  the  house  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  consider  the  temporaUties 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  applying  any  surplus 
of  the  revenues  not  required  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people, 
without  distinction  of  religious  persuasion."  It  would  be 
presamptuous  in  us  after  the  series  of  learned  and  powerful 
articles  which  have  been  published  in  this  Beview,  to  ofTer  any 
commentary  upon  what  has  not  inaptly  been  termed  the 
"English  !Polly-Fort/'  Nevertheless  we  cannot  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  recording  our  own  abhorrence  of 
this  disgraceful  infliction  upon  the  Catholic  population  of  this 
our  country.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  was  such  a 
37 
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sjftem  ev6r  sought  to  be  eiteblished;  yet  England,  with 
all  her  boasted  tokrotioiQ)  overflowing  with  an  obtmrnre  philan- 
thropy, burning  with  an  exaggerated  seat  for  the  convernaii  of 
anonymous  savages  in  unknown  islaads,  permits  tlie  nalkmal 
oharecter  to  be  obnoxious^  to  the  just  oensnre  of  supporting  by 
fbree  of  law  and  by  foroe  of  «rms>  a  churoli  which  ewnllows  up 
the  profits  of  our  indasltrious  poor,  giving  in  re^m  for  the 
imnaeme  sums  drained  from  our  resources,  nothivig  b«it  insak 
and  indignity^ 

It  may  be  advantageous  to  maintain  by  large  ^endowments  a 
State  Ohuroh^  bat  then  it  should  be  the  choreh  of  the  nm^ty, 
and  not  of  the  miiMirity ;  it  ebonld  be  «m  iiMtitutiofi  (or  m 
preservaiioii  and  oommnnioation  of  tdigious  Imowlo^ge,  and 
ikA  a  great  politioal  engine  for  strengthening  or  <Mffnfflg 
government  interest ;  it  should  be  composed  of  a  set  of  reh- 
Ugious  teachers,  and  not  of  a  body  of  political  fanaties ;  a  set 
of  men  laboring  for  the  epiritnal  welfare  of  their  ioeks,  and 
receiving  their  hire  from  those  for  whom  they  kbor.     But  it 
is  bootless  now  to  speak  of  these  tilings,  they  hsive  «k«ady 
many  times  been  dieooisAd  with  eloquence  andleamivig;  thej 
have  at  length  been  in  eome  measure  alleviated;  and  let  us  hope 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  deprived  altogether  of  stats 
support,  tbe  Protestant  Chnich  of  Ireland  miiy  be  found  4o  base 
its  chdms  to  the  adhesion  of  the  people,  upon  its  own  Tt^riosie 
worth,    and    then  •—  wiiat   then  P      The    Ministry   having 
opposed  this  motbn^  were  again  defeated,  and  it  was  erpeeted 
Ihatihey  Would  at  onoe  resign  ;  but  on  consultation  It  was  re- 
solved that  they  would  make  another  efibrt  to  retain  their 
position,  und  in  the  event  of  failure,  resign.    On  a  motion  t^ 
Lord  John  Bussell,  ariring  out  of  the  former  one,  the  Mkustos 
were  beaten  by  a  nu^rity  oif  27,  and  in^ceordance  with  their  re- 
Bolution  tb^  tendered  t^r  resignation,  which  was  aeoqpted, 
and  Lord  Melbourae  again  aesumed  the  reins  of  power,    h 
his  remarks  upon  this  endeavour  to  f^  the  Catholics  from  iht 
intolerable  burthen  under  which  they  labored,  Alison  displsTs 
bn  «noant  of  ignraanoe  i^  (refemice  to  the  sa4b]ect  of  which  be 
pretends  to  treaty  disgnseefel  to  a  man  who  has  eiqojed 
4he  boieiit  of  a  libetd  educaeion,  and  which  is  calculated,  bj 
dertir^ng  our  ooiifidence  in  the  extent  of  his  information,  to 
imp«d«  the  suocses  ef  4iis  mission  as  a  historian.    In  a  Ibnser 
volume  we  bad  an  inkling  of  hie  ideas  upon  this  point,  but  we 
ikad  no  ^noftion  tha^  ft  was  so  peculiarly  his  epecidil^  as  to  be 
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(he  nnivontl  panacea  which  he  would  prescribe  for  all  the  evils 
with  which  L^knd  may  be  afflicted.  Bat  we  fear  it  is  so.  As 
in  the  force,  the  Qoadk  exclaims,  **  Don't  talk  of  nature,  or 
prejudice,  or  habi<^  sir;  don*t  talk  Co  me  of  your  likings  or 
afersiona,  I  won't  listen  to  a  word  of  them.  Whatever  ails 
70a — inflammation,  heartache,  plethora,diiappointed  hope,  irrita- 
bility or  languor,  over- diet  or  too  litde»  I  will  engage  to  cure 
70a  with  a  single  dose  in  four-and-twenty  hours  V^  So  Alison 
is  prepared  with  his  '*  single  dose"  to  cure  all  the  evils  of  Ire- 
biid,  and  that  single  dose  is  Emigration.  ^  What  Ireland 
nqunred,'*  he  says,  <'  was  not  the  abstraction  of  £200,000  a- 
year  from  the  choieh  property,  but  the  removal  of  two  million 
emigrants  from  its  shore.  What  was  likely  to  heal  its  wounds 
was  not  a  change  whieh  would  stimulate  the  activity  and 
augment  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  ecclesiastical  power,  but 
sudi  a  vigorous  administration  of  justice  as  should  stop  -the 
withering  progress  of  agitation,  and  permit  the  entrance  of 
domestic  capital  and  enterprise,  ahready  overflowing  in  the 
Bcighbouring  island."  These  opinions  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  the  pe^iar  misery  of  a  misgoverned  country  to  be  conti- 
nually exposed  to  every  sort  of  delusion  which  amateur  leg^ 
ktors  may  devise,  ever  to  be  beset  with  recommendations  of 
variouB  and  incongruoue  kinds,  and  in  every  case  the  promised 
remedy  is  to  be  complete  and  instantaneous.  Against  a  free 
emigrati(m  to  any  part  of  the  world  no  one  can  be  fool  enough 
to  raise  an  objection.  A  facility  of  emigration  would  be  of 
moet  important  utility  to  every  portion  of  tiie  United  Kingdom, 
but  we  object  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland  being  based  unon 
the  principle  that  the  small  occupiers  must  be  dispossessed  as 
the  preliminaiy  step  to  our  regeneration.  No;  give  them 
leisea*— give  them  confidence — ^give  them  what  is  their  right, 
and  th^  will  soon  raise  produce  enough  for  all.  In  the  nation's 
heart  is  a  steady  faith,  that  He  who  gaTC  them  this  beautiful 
though  desolated  land  for  a  dwelling,  will  yet  redeem  both  it 
and  them ;  for  they  remember  the  promise  of  the  olden  time : 
**  Dwell  in  the  land  and  verily  ye  shall  be  fed."  Destroy  party 
feding;  subvert  that  accursed  ascendancy  of  religion  over 
religion,  and  then  will  be  established — in  the  personal  indepen- 
dence of  the  people—the  absence  of  subservience  of  one  man, 
or  one  class  to  anotiier,  the  habitual  sense  of  social  freedom 
p^vading  every  part  of  the  community — a  lasting  guarantee 
far  national  integrity,  power,  and  prosperity. 
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The  Whig  ministry  at  once  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
introducing  a  measure  of  the  very  greatest  advantage,  aud 
one  which  bad  been  loudly  called  for — we  mean  the  Cor- 
poration Reform.  A  corporate  reform  had  already  been  iu- 
troduced  into  Scotland,  based  on  the  principle  of  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and  which  settled  the  matter  by  tlie  simple  rule 
that  the  parliamentary  electors  of  every  borough  were  to 
be  the  municipal  also.  The  old  close  system  was  effec- 
tually abolished,  and  more  liberal  and  progressive  prin- 
ciples were  successfully  estabUshed  in  its  stead.  lu  England 
many  of  the  corporations  had  come  to  be  the  private  property 
of  a  (ew  individuals^  and,  like  the  rotten  borough  system,  were 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Seform  Bill. 
A  commission  had  been  issued  by  Earl  Grey's  ministry,  and 
they  presented  a  report  which  strongly  condemned  the 
existing  system  of  corporate  government;  this  report  con- 
cluded thus — "  We  therefore  feel  it  our  dutv  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty  that  the  existing  municipal  corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  con- 
fidence of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thorough 
reform  must  take  place  before  they  can  become  what  we 
humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  they  ought  to  be,  useful  ,aod 
efficient  instruments  of  local  government/'  Founded  on 
this  report,  the  government  brought  forward  its  plan  of  cor- 
porate reform,  of  which  the  following  are  the  leading  in- 
cidents : — 

It  was  very  sweeping-^more  so  in  some  respects  than  the  Scotch 
Municipal  Bill  had  oeen.  The  number  of  boroughs  embraced  in  the 
bill  was  178,  London  being  excepted,  for  what  reason  does  not  very 
distinctly  appear,  uless  it  was  that  Ministers  were  afraid  of  endanger- 
ing their  smuU  majority  if  they  interfered  with  the  numerous  vtated 
interests  wound  up  with  its  incorporations.  Of  the  178  boroughs  93 
were  parliamentary,  and  their  boundaries  remained  fixed  as  they  had 
been  by  the  Reform  Bill — the  boundaries  of  the  remaining  85  stood 
as  thev  had  been  before  until  Parliament  should  direct  an  alteration 
Each  borouffh  was  divided  into  wards,  varying  in  number  according 
to  its  size :  Liverpool  was  divided  into  sixteen,  others  into  ten  or 
twelve.  The  government  of  boroughs  was  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
town-council ;  but  they  were  to  be  elected  by  all  persons  rated  to  the 
support  of  the  uoor  in  them  for  the  three  preceding  years,  and  resid- 
ing within  the  boroughs,  or  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  around. 
The  mayor  was  to  be  elected  annually  for  one  year  only,  he  being, 
during  his  mayoralty,  a  justice  of  peace  for  the  borough  and  adjoining 
county.  The  councillors  were  to  be  elected  for  three  years,  one- 
third  going  out  annually  to  make  way  for  others  similarly  elected. 
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All  the  old  modes  of  acquiring  the  freedom  of  corporations,  as  by 
birth,  apprenticeship,  Sec,  were  to  be  abolished,  as  also  all  exclusive 
rights  of  trade  or  carrying  on  handicrafts  within  their  limits.  The 
town-councils  were  to  become,  by  the  statute,  trustees  of  all  the  cor- 
porate and  charitable  funds  administered  by  :he  old  corporations,  with 
power  to  appoint  committees  for  their  management,  and  to  choose 
persons,  being  burgesses,  for  their  directors.  The  police  wa?  to  be 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  town-councils,  but  not  the  licensing 
of  public-houses,  which  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  justices.  With 
respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  to  129  of  the  boroughs  a  com- 
mission of  the  peace  was  to  be  granted,  and  the  town-councils  in  them 
were  to  be  empowered  to  recommend  the  persons  to  be  put  into  the 
commission  of  the  peace.  The  remaining  lifty-four  might  have  a  com- 
mission on  applying  for  it  from  the  Crown.  In  tbe  largjr  towns 
applying  for  quarter  sessions  the  dhairman  was  to  be  a  barrister  of 
not  less  than  five  years*  standing,  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

Apart  from  the  technical  details  essential  to  give  a  legal  view  of  this 
most  important  bill,  the  leading  features  of  it,  in  a  political  and  general 
point  of  view,  were  these: — 1.  The  choice  of  town-councils  and 
magistrates  was  intrusted  to  a  new  electoral  body,  created  for  that » 
special  purpose,  of  all  persons  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which 
was  equivalent  to  household  suffrage ;  2.  The  qualification  was 
nmform,  and  there  was  no  representation  of  classes,  as  guilds  or  in- 
corporated trades ;  3.  The  old  freemen  were  disfranchised,  and  all 
acquisitions  of  the  municipal  suffrage  or  rights  of  freemen  bv  any 
other  means  than  being  rated  for  the  poor-rates,  were  for  the  luture 
abolished,  though  the  rights  of  existing  freemen  were  saved;  4  Pub- 
licitv  was  enjoined  upon  the  administration  of  all  trusts  and  corporate 
funds,  which  were  entirely  devolved  with  the  general  management  of 
the  borouehs ;  but — 5.  There  was  no  money  or  other  qusilification 
for  councillors  ;  and — 6.  The  administration  of  justice  was  still  re- 
served to  the  Crown,  which  appointed  tiie  recorders  and  justices  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried  on,  the  town-councils  being  only  entitled 
to  recommend  persons  for  these  offices. 

The  abuses  which  had  existed  in  the  old  corporations  were 
so  well  known  to  be  real  that  Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  contest 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  took  his  ground  on  some  of  its 
details, — that  which  excited  most  debate  was  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  freemen.  Tliis  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
vital  principles  of  the  bill,  and  we  regret  its  abandonment  as 
a  desertion  of  those  very  principles  upon  which  the  corporate 
reform  was  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  houses.  For 
upon  what  principle  of  popular  representation  it  can  be  main- 
tained that  a  body  of  men  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
finances  of  the  country  should  have  a  voice  in  th^  selection 
of  those,  who  are  to  allocate  them,  we  are  really  at  a  loss 
to  determine.     Besides  it  is   opposed    to  the  principles   of 
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good  government  to  pennit  an  irresponsible  body  having 
Kttle  or  no  interest  in  the  choice  of  those  who  are  bc«t  cal- 
culated to  carry  out  measures  likely  to  tend  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  resources  and  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  oi 
a  constituency  whether  those  measures  involve  the  existence 
and  stability  of  a  government^  or  the  adjustment  of  some 
trifling  interest  connected  only  with  some  insignificant  locality. 
It  is  a  monstrous  thing  to  see  in  some  cities  we  could  name 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  ci- 
tizens ignored,  and  their  desire  as  evidenced  by  their  votes 
rendered  unavailing  by  a  power  hostile  to  those  enactments 
by  which  the  interests  of  the  majority  might  be  consulted, 
and  whose  influence  is  freely  bartered  to  that  party  which  has 
the  will  and  the  power  to  value  at  their  own  estimate  the 
weight  of  their  potent  suffrages. 

To  see  men  at  the  approach  of  elections  suddenly  dug  up  fipom 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  usually  justly  enveloped,  dragged 
from  the  poor  houses  in  which  they  are  the  constant  redpients 
of  eleemosynary  relief,  and  invested  with  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing  a  man  who  will  faithfully  discharge  the 
high  duties  of  the  responsible  office,  of  whom  until  they  come 
to  the  hustings  they  Know  absolutely  nothing,  save  that  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and  annoyance 
of  being  disturbed  in  that  retreat  where  it  was  hoped  rumours 
of  election  contests  would  never  reach  them  more,  had  been 

Sreed  upon  by  the  magnates  of  the  band,  and  readily 
opted  by  the  embryo  repository  of  the  collective  wisdom  of 
his  supporters.  Nevertheless  this  article  of  the  bill  was  op- 
posed by  Sir  £.Peel,who  was,  however,  defeated;  the  bill  passed 
the  Commons,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords;  here  these  il* 
lustrious  hereditary  legislators  introduced  the  amendments 
which  had  been  proposed  with  Sir  E.  PeePs  sanction  in  the 
Commons  and  were  successful,  and  the  bill  thus  altered  was 
sent  back  to  the  Commons,  who  had  the  weakness  to  yield, 
and  accepting  the  amendments  the  bill  passed  on  7th  Sep- 
tember, and  received  the  royal  assent.  The  bill  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  was  again  introduced,  again  paaaed 
the  Commons,  and  was  again  thrown  by  the  stupid  bigotry  of 
the  Peers.  In  the  debate  on  this  question  in  the  lower  hoise, 
Sir  E.  Peel  stated  the  revenues  of  the  estabhshed  church  in 
Ireknd  over  and  above  all  deductions  to  amount  to  £S64,86S 
sterling.  Now  supposing  this  statement  to  be  correct,  which  we 
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doDoiforamoipeutmeanto  admit, but  Qvep^^uppofd^it  tpbecoTT 
rect,  and  we  lik^  to  take  our  figures  froip  pur  opponents,  is  it  not  f| 
monstrous  anoraaly  tb^t  six  miUipiis  four  huudred  and  tveTitj» 
seven  thousj^iid  9even  hundred  and  for^y-two  people  fhpidd  bQ 
compelled  by  Uw  to  maiutai"  at  such  a  cost,  a  church  which  evq^ 
on  the  shewing  pf  its  pwn  championa  didupt  then  ^napunt  toraor^ 
than  85$^O04iEember8,and  certainly  the  number^,  navvith^taud-f 
in^  the  gigantic  efforts  which  the  prpselvtisier?  have  wade,  wtn 
withstanding  th^  li?s  which  ihey  j^nnually  print  and  qircul^it^ 
to  gull  their  wealthy  and  ignomnl  dupes  }i\  England,  t^P 
numbpr  ha3  uot  increased  since  then,  whereas  the  Catholic  po- 
pulation i?  daily  becoming  more  numerou,s  and  epibraping 
the  wealth,  talent,  and  respectability  of  the  learned  prafessiopii 
and  thQ  mercantile  classes  of  the  community.  Still  this  iur 
cubas  broody  upon  the  energies  of  the  people,  and  by  jtepping 
up  the  old  feeling  of  effete  ascendancy,  hinder?  nil  combine? 
actioQ  for  the  qorampu  good. 

In  this  session  a  motion  was  wade  by  Mr,  Finn  for  an 
enquiry  into  thp  Orangp  Lodges  of  Irel^ud,  which  waa  aq  far 
successful  that  all  these  societies  were  dissolved.  Alison's 
description  of  these  institutions  is  worthy  of  being  uoted.  He 
denoinin^te^  them  **a  system  of  mutual  defence  for  the  protect- 
tiou  of  Protestants  often  scattered  in  small  numbers  tnrougb 
muUitudos  of  hostile  ribbonroen  and  Catholics  "  A^  ordinary 
reader  unacquainted  with  the  real  objepta  p(  these  §ocietie}8 
might  be  induced  to  consider  them  perfectly  harmless,  nay, 
useful  bodies.  But  tho^e  who  are  aware  of  the  working  of  theie 
societie^i  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  founded^  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  ^nd  the  frightful  eyi|s 
which  sprung  from  themi  will  have  little  hesitation  in  proclaim- 
ing them  as  the  most  dangerous  instruments  of  fanatic  bigotry- 
Their  meetings  were  always  characterised  by  the  utterance  pf 
the  most  Jntoferant  doctrines,  and  their  primary  object  w^  tih® 
extirpation  of  the  Catholic  population  of  pese  countries. 
Their  bacchanalian  orgiesi  which  were  not  unfrequent^,  U?U?lly 
terminated  by  frightful  scenes  of  massacre,  in  which  pet^qeftble 
Vknd  inoffensive  Catholics  were  the  victims  of  their  frantic  fury. 
Imagine  9  body  of  men  excited  by  speeches  of  a  most  inflam- 
matory nature  against  pope  and  popery,  jut03^icated  by  the 
nnmerou3  libations  poured  forth  to  the  glprious.  pipus,9fj4  ^P^' 
mortal  memory,  and  the  etcrngl  damnatiou  of  the  popg,  tl}e 
pretender,  and  the  papists,  reeling  along  the  streets  pf  ^  ditho. 
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lie  village^  indulging  in  the  most  violent  party  cries,  and  chal- 
lenging in  the  spirit  of  dranken  bravado,  every  bloody  papist 
to  come  out  and  be  shot,  setting  fire  to  some  unfortunate  pea- 
sant's hut,  and  if  the  inmates,  suddenly  roused  from  stamoer, 
heedlessly  rushed  out  to  discover  the  authors  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, visiting  upon  them  the  frightful  vengeance  which  they 
had  proclaimed  against  the  entire  sect.  Need  we  mention  in 
illustration  of  these  evils  any  other  incident  than  one  which 
occurred  since  the  revival  of  these  lodges  in  this  country.  A. 
noble  of  the  land,  the  chief  of  the  party,  invites  a  number  of 
his  followers  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  festivals 
which  they  hold  in  particular  veneration.  They  come  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  They  regale  themselves,  listen  to  edifying 
speeches  on  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  on  their  return,  iu 
battle  array,  fall  upon  unarmed  and  unprotected  Catholics  and 
ruthlessly  destroy  them.  And  this  is  the  mutual  protection  of 
which  Alison  speaks.  Surely,  historiansseem  to  have  entered  into 
a  league  for  the  purpose  of  aefaming  the  character  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  be  rendered  objects  of 
scorn,  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who  have  the  power 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings  or  increase  their  misery.  That  when 
the  time  may  come — should  it  ever  arrive — in  which  a  ministrj 
may  consider  it  advisable  to  repress  their  aspirations  and  re- 
strain their  progress  towards  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  birth- 
right, bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son,  there  may  be  found 
none  to  mourn  their  fate,  none  to  deplore  their  destruction. 
The  manner  in  which  we  Irish  are  always  spoken  of  by  English 
historians  reminds  us  of  a  story  we  once  read.  It  is  related  in 
the  quaint  old  style  of  such  fables,  but  there  is  a  truthfubess 
in  the  moral  which  invests  it  with  a  charm  which  the  most 
eloquent  narrators  of  pointless  fiction  can  never  hope  to  acquire. 
When  men  and  lions  were  on  terms  of  friendship  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  lordly  mansion  invited  a  lion  who  dwelt  in  a  neigh- 
bouring forest  to  visithim.  The  lion  consented,  and  on  an 
appointed  day  arrived.  The  host  received  his  guest  with  all 
the  courtesy  which  the  latter  was  entitled  to  expect  and  the 
former  was  well  skilled  in  displaying.  He  led  him  through  his 
vast  halls,  where  art  multiplied  itself  in  various  forms.  Bat 
what  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lion  was,  that  in  the 
pictures,  the  statuary,  on  the  drinking  cups,  constantly  re- 
curred scenes  in  which  men  and  Hons  were  represented  as 
engaged  in  deadly  combat,  and  always  with  the  same  result,  for 
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the  men  were  invariably  the  victors,  the  lions  the  conquered. 
Having  shewn  his  guest  through  his  various  saloons  and  gal- 
leries, the  master  enquired  of  him  how  he  liked  his  pictures 
and  statues.  **  Very  much/'  replied  the  lion,  *'  but  in  many 
of  them  I  find  similar  scenes  represented,  in  which  my 
race  and  your's  are  the  chief  actors,  and  the  superiority  always 
rests  with  your's.  Now,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,'  continued  the 
lion,  "  the  result  had  been  different  were  lions  the  artists." 
Thus  we  are  misrepresented,  treated  as  aliens  in  blood,  in  lan- 
guage, and  in  religion,  and  institutions  which  are  established, 
avowedly  established,  for  the  annihilation  of  our  liberties,  the 
destruction  of  our  lives,  and  the  extirpation  of  our  religion,  are 
designated  as  societies  "  for  the  mutual  protection  of  Protest- 
ants,^' and  societies  for  the  administration  of  soup  and  sanc- 
tification.  The  enquiry  then  instituted  shewed  that  even  the 
army  was  not  free  from  the  infection.  But  these  latter  were 
suppressed  and  not  revived,  whilst  the  Orange  Lodges  of  Ire- 
land are  again  in  full  vigour,  and  annually  indulge  in  the  super- 
stitious mummery  of  worsltipping  their  patron  Saint,  Billy. 

When  parliament  opened  oh  the  14th  February,  1836,  the 
first  measure  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  reformation  of  the  Irish  Corporations. 
Already  had  measures  of  corporate  reform  been  conceded  to  the 
demands  of  the  Scotch  and  English  representatives.  The  re- 
ports upon  which  these  measures  were  rounded  displayed  a  de- 
!)lorable  departure  from  the  original  intention  of  such  estab- 
bhroents.  But  in  these  demands  there  was  nothing  of  a 
sectarian  character.  They  were  merely  the  result  of  that  desire 
for  free  institutions  and  popular  government  which  caused  the 
passing  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  and  which  that  measure 
strengthened  and  enlarged.  In  Ireland  these  bodies  were 
established  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  sustaining  Protest- 
autism,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  uprooting  the  Catholic 
population.  They  of  course  steadily  refused  to  admit  a  Catholic 
into  any  of  their  bodies,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  exclude 
the- great  majority  of  Protestants  of  wealth,  respectability,  or 
inteUigence,  who  were  known  to  entertain  any  liberal  views  in 
favour  of  their  Catholic  brethren.  The  Commission  which  was 
issued  spoke  strongly  against  the  existing  system  and  in  favour 
of  a  reform.  The  Eeport  says ''  that  the  incorporation  provided 
no  means  and  contained  no  constituency  by  which  the  property, 
the  wishes,  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  local  community 
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might  secure  a  fair  representatioD  in  tbe  corporate  bodv; 
Their  members  frequently  consisted  of  the  relations  or  adherents 
of  particnlar  families  or  individuals^  and  the  principles  of  Ibeir 
association^  and  those  which  regulated  admission  and  exclasion^ 
bad  rarely  any  connection  with  the  common  benefit  of  the  dis- 
trict or  the  wishes  of  its  inhabitants.  As  at  present  constituted 
they  are  in  many  instances  of  no  service  to  the  oommonity^  in 
others  injurious,  in  all  insufficient  and  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
per purposes  and  ends  of  such  institutions.'^  Proceeding  on 
this  Report  Mr.  (yLoghlen,  the  Irish  Attorney  Oeneral,  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Irish  Corporations. 

He  stated,  that  though  a  great  many  corporations  had  perished 
since  the  Union,  there  were  still  sixty  in  full  vigour,  and  elevra  in  a 
state  of  decay.  These  seventy-one  corporations  including  within  dieir 
territories  900,000  persons,  while  the  number  of  corporators  wax  on^ 
13,000.  Of  these  13,000,  no  less  than  8000  were  to  be  found  in  four 
of  the  larger  boroughs,  leaving  only  5000  corporators  for  the  remain- 
ing sixty-seven  corporations,  containing  above  500,000  inhabitants* 
The  paucity  of  these  corporators  was  not  redeemed  by  their  eharae- 
ter.  Since  1792,  the  corporations  had  been  nominally  open  to  Bonuin 
Catholics,  but  not  more  than  200  have  been  admitted.  In  Dublin 
they  proceed  on  the  avowed  principle  of  excluding  not  only  all  RonMa 
Catholics,  but  the  great  majority  of  Protestants,  of  wealth,  respecta- 
bility, or  intelligence.  The  sheriiTs  of  that  city  are  chosen  by  the 
corporate  body,  and  they  always  put  persona  connected  with  the 
incorporation  first  upon  the  list,  and  it  was  so  managed  that  the 
Catholics  were  always  in  a  minority.  In  a  word,  the  management  of 
corporations,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  their  hands,  is  ne- 
thing  but  a  tissue  of  injustice,  partisanship,  and  corruption. 

''The  remedy  proposed  for  these  evils  is  to  put  corporations  under 
effective  popular  control,  as  has  already  been  done  in  England  nvi 
Scotland.  In  seven  of  the  larger  boroughs,  comprising  Dablia,  Corkf 
Limerick,  Kilkenny,  Belfast,  Galway,  Waterford,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  municipal  coextensive  with  the  parliamentary  occupants,  and 
to  include  everv  £10  occupant.  This  rule,  however,  if  appued  to  the 
smaller  boroughs,  would  give  much  too  smaJl  a  constitoency.  In  these 
boroughs  it  has  already  been  provided,  by  an  act  passed  in  I8289  that 
all  householders  inhabiting  £5  houses  and  upwards  shall  have  a  vote 
for  paving  and  lighting  commissioners ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  apply  io 
them  the  same  principle  to  the  municipal  franchise.  In  the  larger 
boroughs  there  will  l^  a  division  into  wards.  The  aldermen  are  to 
be  elected,  not  by  the  councillors,  but  the  inhabitants,  and  to  consist 
of  those  who  at  the  pole  have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  ;  one  half 
of  the  councillors  and  aldermen  to  go  out  of  oflSce  every  three  years. 
A  commission  of  the  peace  to  be  issued  to  the  smaller  boroughs,  if  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  saw  cause ;  in  the  larger,  the  mayor  fbr  the  tiae 
being  to  be  the  magistrate  of  the  borough.  In  the  sev^n  larger 
boroHghs,  the  council  to  eleot  sheriffs,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
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Lord  Lieatenmnt ;  the  mamwemeDt  and  control  of  the  whole  corpo* 
rate  londa  and  patronage  to  be  vested  in  the  town-oouncil.  There  ia 
only  one  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  pacify  Ireland,  and  that  in  to 
promote  a  real  union  through  an  amelioration  of  her  institutions,  by 
treating  her  fairly,  by  giving  her  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights  with 
EsgiaM.    Deny  her  that,  and  the  Union  is  at  an  end. ' 

The  necessity  for  this  measure  is  too  clearly  proved  by  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners  to  require  to  be  expatiated  on.   The 
privileges  of  self-government  in  our  cities  and  town  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.    It  is  not  by  the 
consolidation  or  concentration  of  powers,  but  by  tlieir  distri- 
bution, good  government  is  aflFected.     The  municipal  franchises 
are  known  to  be  as  necessary  for  preserving  liberty  as  they 
are  useful  in  obtaining  it.     "  The  general  term  of  the  charters," 
say  the  Commissioners,  "and  the  purposes  of  local  utility,  for 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  granted,  import  that  the  in- 
habUants  of  the  corporate  towns  were  the  class  to  which  they 
were  addressed,  as  the  objects  of  royal  care  and  protection,  and' 
the  proper  administrators  of  the  estates  and  functions  conferred 
on  the  municipality.''     It  is  thus  made  manifest  that  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  these  institutions  were  framed  has  been 
wholly  lost  sight  of,  that  the  vital  principle  upon  which  th^ 
were  founded  has  been  set  at  nought,  that  the  functions  which 
at  first  were  delegated  to  the  freemen  and  householders  of  towns, 
have  been  audaciously  usurped,  while  the  maladministration  of 
justice  and  the  profligate  misapplication  of  puWic  funds  to  private 
purposes  have  served  to  aggravate  the  burning  sense  of  wrong 
which  has  been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  our  outlawed  people.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  statement  of  the  evils 
which  existed  under  thissystem.  Such  a  recital  wouldbe  butpre- 
senting  extracts  from  the  able  report  which  the  Commissioners 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  those  who  desire  the  information 
will  readily  have  recourse  to  the  report  itself,  and  to  those  who 
need  it  not  our  remarks  would  be  trite  and  uninteresting. 
For  fire  long  years  were  the  people  kept  in  suspense,  five  vears 
during  which  England  and  Scotland  were  enjoying  all  the 
benefits  of  this  priceless  boon.    And  even  when  it  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  into  a  law,  it  had  been  so  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions, so  mutilated  by  the  lords,  that  it  must  have  been  difficult 
for  its  authors  to  recognise  their  original  production.     With 
wonderful  wisdom  these  heaven-born  legislators,  while  granting 
what  should  have  been  a  measure  of  relief,  in  their  dwarfish 
magnanimity  absolutely  prohibited  a  Popish  Lord  Mayor  to 
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wear  his  robes  of  ofiBce  in  the  chapeU  But  nevertheless  we 
rejoice  at  its  passing,  even  in  its  present  state.  The  Irish 
church  bill  again  passed  the  Commons,  and  was  rejected  by 
the  Lords,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  tiie  people,  seeing 
their  claims  contemned  by  the  Upper  Hoose,  conceived  a  natu- 
ral hatred  for  these  hereditary  humbugs.  But  every  other  sub- 
ject of  complaint  was  swallowed  up  in  the  loud  clamours  of  the 
people  against  the  collection  of  the  tithes.  Nothing  else  was 
thought  about,  read  about^  or  talked  about.  Frightful  scenes 
of  carnage  took  place  at  various  towns,  in  the  country,  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  massacre  of  Newtownbany. 

The  parsons  resolved  to  have  tithes  no  matter  at  what  cost, 
and  the  first  result  of  this  resolution  was  the  unfortunate  trans- 
•  action  which  we  are  about  to  mention.  The  cattle  of  a  farmer 
named  Doyle,  were,  on  the  23rd  June,  seized  for  tithe,  and 
although  the  sum  claimed  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £2  6s. 
the  cattle  were  advertised  to  be  sold.  The  day  selected  for  the 
sale  being  market  day,  a  large  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the 
sale.  Thecattle were  "putup,"andl90yeomanry, provided  with 
60  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  each,  were  drawn  up  in  line  ad- 
jacent. Some  children,  as  is  usual,  began  chaffing  the  *^  Lob- 
sters/* and  some  had  the  temerity  to  fling  stones;  the  irascible 
soldiery  fired,  and  when  the  smoke  of  the  volley  cleared  away 
fourteen  individuals  were  found  stretched  lifeless,  and  twenty- 
six  wounded.  The  most  horrible  incident  of  this  horrible  trans- 
action was  that  a  woman  in  the  family-way  was  killed,  and  the 
ball,  tearing  its  way  through  her  body,  left  the  bleeding  remains 
of  herself  and  offspring  exposed  to  view. 

These  scenes  were  often  repeated.  At  Skibbereen  thirty  per- 
sons were  killed  in  the  street,  the  parson  crying  out,  **my  tithes 
or  blood.''  But,  notwithstanding  these  massacres,  the  people 
still  refused  to  pay  the  tithes,  and  by  their  determination  and 
*  unanimity,  were  fiually  successful.  Mr.  Secretary  Stanlev,  in 
'34,  stated,  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  to 
collect  the  tithes,  by  the  aid  of  military  and  police,  they  were 
only  able,  out  of  arrears  to  the  amount  of  £60,000,  to  get 
£12,000,  and  that  at  a  cost  to  the  county  of  £27,000.  In  the 
summer  of  *34  the  Grey  Ministry  fell,  that  of  Lord  Melbourne 
succeeded  it,  which  yielded  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which 
split  in  its  turn  on  the  Irish  difficulty,  and  when  Lord 
Melbourne  again  was  in  power,  and  tried  to  adjust  this 
grievance,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tories.  In  the  debate  on 
this  subject,  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  the  bad  taste  to  refer  to  the 
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Irish  Catholics  as  ^'Aliens,"  This  was,  if  not  a  crirae,  cer- 
tainly  a  mistake  which,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  is  considered 
more  material;  but,  Mr*  Sheil,  in  a  burst  of  impassioned  elo- 
qaeDce,  administered  to  him  a  well  merited  rebuke.  We  give 
au  extract  from  the  speech,  which  we  consider  well  worthy  the 
attentive  perusal  of  those  who  are,  alas,  too  apt  to  question  our 
loyalty,  despise  our  courage,  sneer  at  our  patriotism,  and  trample 
on  our  religion. 

•*'The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  said  he,  "is  not  a  man  of  sudden 
emotions;  but  he  should  not,  when  he  heard  that  word  used, 
have  forgotten  Yimeira,  and  Badajoz,  and  Salamanca,  and  Tou- 
louse, and  the  last  glorious  conflct  which  crowned  all  his  former 
victories.  On  that  day,  when  the  destinies  of  mankind  were 
trembling  in  the  balance,  when  the  batteries  spread  slaughter 
over  the  field,  and  the  legions  of  France  rushed  again  and  again 
to  the  onset,  did  the  'aliens^  then  flinch?  On  that  day  the 
blood  of  the  men  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  was 
poured  forth  together;  they  fought  on  the  same  field;  they 
died  the  same  death;  they  were  stretched  in  the  same  pit;  their 
dust  was  commingled;  the  same  dew  of  heaven  fell  on  the 
grass  that  covered  them;  the  same  grass  sprung  from  the  soil 
in  which  thev  reposed  together;  and  is  it  to  be  endured  that  we 
are  to  be  called  aliens  and  strangers  to  that  empire  for  whose 
salvation  our  best  blood  has  been  shed?'' 

The  eflFort  to  arrange  this  most  complicated  subject  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Lords. 

The  next  question  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Houses 
was,  "The  Poor  Laws."  In  England,  till  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII,  the  poor  subsisted  entirely  upon  private  benevolence, 
and  the  charity  of  well-disposed  Christians.  By  the  Common  law 
it  was  provided  that  the  parish  priests  and  rectors  bhould  sus- 
tain the  poor  in  their  respective  districts,  and  it  was  enjoined 
on  the  clergy,  by  their  bishops,  "to  set  apart  the  first  share  of 
their  dues  for  the  repairs  and  ornaments  of  the  church,  to  dis- 
tribute the  second  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger,  with  their  own 
hands,  in  mercy  and  humiUty,  and  to  reserve  the  third  part  for 
themselves.''  Thus  the  providing  for  the  poor  became  one  of 
the  great  duties  and  uses  of  the  Church.  Nor  in  any  other 
hands  could  it  be  so  fitly  lodged.  For  the  pecuHar  duties  of  the 
priesthood  affords  many  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  destitution  concealed  from  the  broad  glare  of  day,  and 
gives  many  facilities  for  relieving  the  wants  of  deserving  poverty. 
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The  monasierie?,  too,  dislribated  daily  large  alms,  as  wdl  to  the 
way*farers  as  to  those  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhoocL    These 
monasteries  had  large  estates.    They  treated  their  tenanU  welL 
£ven  Mr.  Macaiilay  unwillingly  admits  the  beneficial  effects  of 
thdr  influence.    Independently  of  these  monasteries,  there  were 
founded  asylums  where  age  might  find  a  refuge  for  its  dedining 
years.     To  one  only  of  the  many  such  establishments  shall  ve 
refer.      The  hospital  of  Saint  Cross,  founded  and  endowed 
by  a  Bishop  of  Winchester,  for  the  maintenance  of  forty-eight 
decayed  gentlemen^  with  priests,  nurses,  and  other  aervanta, 
to  attend  on  them;    besides  it  made  a  provision  for  a  dinner 
every  day  for  the  most  indigent  men  in  the  city.    These  met 
daily  in  the  hall,  called  ^'The  hundred  men's  hall/'  each  had 
a  loaf  of  bread,  three  quarts  of  small  beer,  and  ''two  mesaea" 
for  his  dinner,  and  they  were  allowed  to  carry  home  what  they 
did  not  consume  on  the  spot.     But  when  the  monasteries  were 
destroyed  by  Henry,  and  dieur  revenues  confiscated,  the  perMus 
to  whom  they  were  allocated,  either  from  abhorrence  of  the 
'/mummeries  of  superstition,"  the  belief  in  the  inutility  of  oood 
works,  or  the  claims  of  a  numerous  family,  discontinued  the 
practice  which  the  monks  had  always  followed,  and  the  coaat- 
quence  naturally  was,  that  poverty  overspread  the  land.     To 
correct  this  evil  many  statutes  were  passed  by  Henry  VIII,.  and 
Edward  YI,  but  it  was  not  until  the  enactment  of  43  Eliz.  c.  t 
(which  is  generally  considered  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
poor  law),  that  any  regular  system  was  established  to  supply 
the  requirements  of  the  poor,  consequ^  upon  the  destruction 
of  their  former  asylums.     By  this  statute  it  is  provided  that 
the  churchwardens  of  every  parish  shall  be  overseers  of  the 
poor,  and  that,  besides  these,  there  shall  be  appointed,  as  OTer- 
seers,  two,  three,  or  four,  but  not  more,  of  the  inhabitants, 
such  last-mentioned  overseers  to  be  substantial  householders, 
and  to  be  nominated  yearly  in  Easter  week,  or  within  one  month 
after,  by  two  justices  dwelling  near  the  parish.    The  manaee- 
ment  of  the  poor  was  long  left  to  the  overseers  of  the  respective 
parishes,  but  these  officers,   when  from  various  causes  their 
services  became  onerous  they  were  rarely  performed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  various  measures  were,  from  time 
to  time,  devised  by  the  legislature  for  the  improvement  of  the 
practical  system. 

By  statute  22,  Geo.  III.  c.  83,  parishes  were  authorised,  bj 
the  consent  of  two-third  parts,  in  number  and  value,  of  the 
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ownen  or  dceapierB,  with  the  approbation  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace^  to  appoint  guardiaTis  to  act,  in  lien  of  overseers,  in  all 
matters  rriativ^e  to  the  relief  and  management  of  the  poor,  and 
also  to  enter  into  vduntary  anions  with  each  other  for  the  more 
eonrenieiit  accomodation,  maintenanccb  and  employment  of 
peopers.  Then  came  *'The  Select  Vestry  Act,''  69  Geo,  III. 
e.  12*  Bnt  these  new  methods,  though  foanded  to  be  beneficial, 
were,  npon  the  whole,  not  attended  by  results  8n£Boiently  effec- 
tivB.  Meantime  evils  arose  from  mismanagement  The  negli- 
gent a^d  injudicious  administration  of  the  parochial  funds  which 
Jrevailed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  nad  the  effect  of  withd- 
rawing from  the  impotent  poor  part  of  the  provision  intended 
for  them  by  law,  and  wasting  it  on  those  who  were  able  but  nn* 
willing  to  work ;  and  this  M  to  the  a^couregement,  among  the 
bwer  classes,  of  idleness,  improvidence,  and  vice.  Besides,  the 
dntj  of  executing  the  poor-law  being  left  in  every  instance 
to  the  parish  itself  which  stood  in  no  subordination,  and  owed 
no  def^ence  to  any  external  authority,  reforms  suggested  firom 
wit^ottl  seldom  met  with  much  attention,  and  littlebenefit  was  de- 
rived froman^rexampleof  superior  mana{;ement  exhibited  in  other 
pari  tl  tbe  kingdom.  Under  these  circumstances  Pariiament 
recommended,  in  the  year  *83,  the  iseroing  of  a  royal  oom- 
imssaon  for  inquiring  into  the  state  and  administration  of  the 
laws  rdating  to  the  poor.  The  report  of  the  commissioners  ex- 
posed the  evils  of  the  existing  system  with  great  ability  and 
effect,  and  the  4  and  6  Wm.  IV.  c.  76,  commonly  called  '*The 
Poor-Jaw  Amendment  Act,"  was  enacted.  By  this  measure 
the  administration  of  the  parochial  funds,  and  the  management 
of  tiie  poor  tliroughout  the  country,  were  placed  fer  a  period  of 
fi««  years  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  a  central 
board,  called  '^The  Poor-law  Commissioners,**  who  had  power 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  parish  authorities  in  all  matters 
of  that  description.  This  central  body  was  aided  b^  a  certain 
BUoibeir  of  assistant  Commissioners.  This  commission  was 
Aubseqoently  extended  to  the  year  '47,  and  then  superceded. 
The  happy  results  of  this  series  of  legislation  became  so  ap])Qrent 
that  the  paternal  regard,  which  is  so  sweet  and  commendable, 
of  English  legislators  for  Irish  prosperity  induced  them  to 
ndmit  her  into  a  participation  of  those  blessmgs  tliey  themselves 
liad  already  experienced.  Accordingly  a  Eoyal  Commission  was 
iasoed  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
irekad.    At  the  head  of  this  commission  was  one  Mr.  NichoU, 
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who  gave  a  dreadful  account  of  the  state  of  the  cooutry.  Alison 
thu8  speaks  of  this  active  coramissioner — ** Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  humanitv^  and  the  ultimate  interests  of  prosperity  in 
Ireland^  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  it  the  Commission  was 
eminently  qualified^  by  his  knowledge  and  abilities  as  well  as 
his  ample  experience  of  the  poor-laws,  under  the  new  system, 
to  discern  rapidly  the  real  state  of  the  facts.  His  commission 
bore  date  the  22nd  of  August,  1836,  and  before  Parliament 
rose  he  had  collected  such  a  body  of  information  as  was  entirely 
decisive  of  the  question,  and  threw  more  light  on  the  subject 
than  all  the  previous  debates  in  Parliament  had  done/^  In 
reading  that  extract  we  were  astonished  to  find  tJiat  Alison  had 
omitted  to  put  rapidly  in  italics,  for  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  those  who  adopt  what  Disraeli  calls  the  ^forcible 
feeble''  style  of  composition,  he  very  often  in  the  coarse  of  his 
history  puts  whole  sentences  into  italics;  and,  certainly,  there 
never  was  an  instance  in  which  so  good  an  opportunity  occurred 
for  the  use  of  italics,  for  it  is  rarely  our  good  fortune  to  find  a 
royal  commission,  or  commissioner,  collecting  his  facts,  making 
bis  enquiries,  settling  his  report,  clean-copyingit,  and  presenting 
it,iu  the  short  space  of  nine  weeks*  "  fiapid  1'' — we  think  he  was. 
A  Yankee's  manner  of  ''doing"  a  country  or  a  city  is  child's 
play  to  this  rapid  investigation.  "  The  faggot  of  French  sticks" 
was  certainly  '*got  up"  in  a  very  short-space  of  time,  and  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  information,  if  one  could  rely  upon  its 
credibility.  The  author  of  this  last-mentioned  book  tried  his 
hand  on  Ireland,  and  Mith  a  facile  fecundity  produced,  in  a 
fortnight  (of  which  time  one  week  was  occupied  in  copying  his 
notes  and  correcting  the  press),  some  stunning  information 
*'de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibasdum  aliis/*  never  dreamt  of  in  our 
philosophy.  But  that  a  re[)ort  upon  a  point  affecting  the  pro- 
perty of  one  class,  and  the  existence  of  another — a  report  upon 
which  was  to  be  founded  a  measure  intended  as  remedial — should 
have  been  concocted  in  so  incredibly  short  a  time  shews,  we 
think,  bow  very  little  the  welfare  of  this  country  was  consulted, 
and  the  result  proves  this  fact  plainly — 

<*  Ireland  is  now  suffering  under  a  circle  of  evils/'  says  the  commis- 
sioner, '*  producing  and  reproducing  each  other :  want  of  capital  pro- 
duces want  of  employment;  want  of  employment,  turbulence  and  misery; 
turbulence  and  misery,  insecurity ;  insecurity  prevents  the  introduction 
and  accumulation  of  capital,  and  so  on.  Until  the  circle  is  broken,  the 
evils  must  continue,  and  ^robabljr  augment.  Tbe  first  thing  to  be  doae» 
is  to  give  security  that  will  produce  and  invite  capita],  and  capital  will 
give  employment. 
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bat  security  of  person  and  property  cannot  co»exi&t  with  genial 
destitution ;  so  that>  in  truth,  the  drainage,  reclamation,  and  profit- 
able cultivation  of  bogs  and  waste*,  the  establishment  of  fisheries  and 
manufactories,  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and,  lastly,  the  elevation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  social  scale,  seem  to  be  more  or  less  contingent  upon 
establbhing  a  legal  relief  for  the  destitute/*  *  He  further  reported, 
that  no  less  than  2,385,000  persons  in  Ireland  are  in  distress,  and  re- 
quire relief,  at  least  thirty  weeks  in  the  year ;  that  themselves^  their 
wives,  and  children,  are  absolutely  compelled,  however  reluctant,  to 
b^ ;  and  that  mendicancy  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  aged  and  impo- 
tent clashes  of  the  poor  generally,  whereby  encouragement  Is  given  to 
IdUness,  imposture,  and  crime.  All  this  obtained  in  a  country  where 
the  landed  rental  was  £18,000,000  a-year,  being  250  per  cent«  more 
than  that  of  Scotland  I  Such  was  the  state  of  a  country,  as  brought 
out  by  their  own  commissioner,  for  which  Qovernment  and  its  Liberal 
patriots  had  hitherto  resisted  all  motions  for  a  poor-rate,  and  for 
which  they  thought  the  appropriate  remedies  were,  to  divert  £100,000 
a^year  from  the  Church  to  education  purposes,  and  to  give  every 
starving  householder  paying  £5  a  municipal  vote  I 

In  a  very  able  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review,  from 
which  we  beg  leave  to  make  an  extract,  the  reports  of  Mr. 

•  "  Capital  has  increased  in  Ireland,  but  jwpulation  has  increased  still 
more :  and  therefore  the  great  body  of  the  people  remain  wretchedly  poor 
notwithstanding  the  growth  of  public  wealth.  The  extreme  subdivision 
of  land  tends  to  the  same  result ;  the  soil,  fertile  as  it  naturally  is,  be- 
comes exhausted  by  incessant  cropping.  Except  in  the  grazing  districts, 
farms  of  a  hundred  acres  are  almost  extinct.  There  being  no  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute,  and  the  sub-division  of  land  into  small  holdings 
liaving  destroyed  the  regular  demand  for  labour,  the  occupation  qf  a  piece 
of  ground  it  to  the  peasant  the  only  means  of  subsistence,  Irfind  to  them  is 
a  necessary  of  life.  A  man  cannot  obtain  a  livelihood  as  a  day*>labourer  \ 
lie  must  get  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  to  raise  potatoes,  or  starve.  Men- 
dicancy is  almost  universal,  and  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  disgraceful. 
It  is  not  disreputable  to  appear  wretchedly  clothed,  or  without  the  decen- 
cies of  lifi?.  Drunkenness  is  much  more  common  among  the  Irish  than 
in  Bngland.  Notwithstanding  the  evident  poverty  of  the  people,  the  use 
of  -whkkey  and  tobacco  is  excessive,  and  is  said  to  be  increasing.  Much 
of  the  disorders  and  violence  which  prevail  may  be  traced  to  this  source. 
.  There  is  a  depression  of  feeling,  morally  and  personally,  among  the  pea- 
santry ;  they  have  no  pride  in,  or  desire  to  better  their  condition.  Their 
desultory  habits  are  very  remarkable.  They  postpone  any  business,  even 
the  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  their  little  crop,  to  a  fair  or  a  market. 
Their  own  work  is  soon  done,  or  they  think  may  be  soon  done ;  hence 
arioet  a  total  disreganl  of  the  value  of  time.  At  present,  the  burden  of 
the  poor  falls  entirely  vpon  the  poor ;  the  higher  classes  generally,  and  the 
absentees  entirely,  escape  it  altogether.  The  poor  at  present  are  the  sole 
providers  for  their  own  necessities  each  out  of  his  little  holding.  Hence 
the  agrarian  outrages  to  prevent  their  being  deprived  of  them :  and  hence 
tlie  kind  of  famine  which  annually  occurs  in  Ireland,  between  the  going 
out  of  the  old  crop  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new.** — Mr,  Nicholl*8  R*- 
port,  Nov.  23,  1836;  Ann.  Reg,  1836,  pp.  63,  66. 
•  38 
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NicholU,  now  Sir  George  Nicholls,  are  very  severely  dealt  with, 
and  justly,  for  with  all  the  insolence  of  ignorant  presDrnption, 
this  K.C.  B.  had,  in  his  Beport  of  '36,  the  hardihood  to  in- 
dulge in  assertions  and  prophecies  calculated  to  mislead  the 
framers  of  the  measure;  and  they  did,  in  fact,  mislead,  for  sub- 
sequent events  have  proved  that  the  assertions  were  groundleM, 
and  to  the  present  day  the  prophecies  remain  unfulfilled.  He 
•ays: — 

It  appears  th^o,  I  thiak,  that  a  poor*law  it  neeeuary  at  Kfir^l  step 
towards  bringing  about  improyement  in  the  habitt  and  social  eonditios 
of  tbe  people.    In  truth  the  reclamation  of  hog$  aad  wof^a^— tkb 

SBTABL18BMBNT  OF  FISHERIES  AN1>  MANUFACTURSS — ImprooemenU  tm 

Agriculture  and  the  general  condition  of  the  country,-~and  lastly,  m 

XLRyATION  OF  THB  IRISH  PBOPL«  IN  TRB  SOCIAL  8CALB,  appear  ALL 
CONTTNGBNT  UPON  K8TABLT8HINO  A  POOR  LAW!!1" — Report  of  IS96. 

The  reviewer  thus  comments  upon  these  speculations  and 
predictions: — 

''The  most  superficial  observer  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
—  now  twenty  years  after  the  foregoing  predictions  were  given 
to  the  admiring  public  of  these  kingdoms — will  be  able  to  es- 
timate  their  miserable  want  of  value.  The  mendicancy  that 
was  to  be  suppressed  or  to  disappear  of  itaelf,  is  as  rife  as  evo*, 
nay  iu  the  opinion  of  mauy,  is  more  rife  along  our  streets  and 
our  roads  than  ever.  The  burthen  of  relief  of  the  poor  which 
as  this  pompous  and  egotistical  and  emptiest  of  theorists,  in- 
formed us,  was  to  be  lightened  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  more 
equally  shared  by  the  higher,  is  heavier  upon  the  former  than 
ever.  Formerly  they  had  to  give,  and  they  gave  in  obedience 
to  the  duty  positively  inculcated' upon  them  by  their  religion. 
Now  they  have,  in  addition^  to  pay  the  legal  assessment  We 
say  deliberately,  in  addition  ; — for  the  latter  payments  by  no 
means  are  hela  by  them  to  remit  the  former.  Tbe  poor-law 
collector's  receipt  is  not  considered  bv  them  a  discharge  {rom 
charitable  obligations,  and  over  and  beyond  what  it  has  drawn 
from  them  by  the  force  of  a  human  law,  the  great  second 
precept  of  the  divine  law»  "  the  mandatum  novum ''  of  the 
New  Testament,  urges  them  to  a  more  willing,  but,  of  coarse, 
additional  contribution.*' 

"  Quite  of  a  piece  with  such  speculations  and  predictions,  is 
that  embodied  in  the  paragraphs  of  our  last  extract,  which 
talk  of  chang|ing  the  system  of  small  holdings  for  the  "  bett^ 
practice  of  daily  labor  for  wages."     The  idea  of  throwing  the 
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wnoie  agricultural  population  of  the  country  upon  the^  in  this 
island^  alwajs  uncertain,  scanty  and  fluctuating  resource  of 
money  wages  for  daily  labor,  as*  their  means  of  support,  is  too 
prepQ«terou8  to  need  comment.     Why,  even  at  this  moment, 
when  the  gaps,  the  terrible  gaps  of  the  famine  and  pestilence 
years  are  yet  unfilled,  when  the  over-pressure,  as  it  was  called, 
of  population  cannot  be  said  to  be  felt^  when  the  high  prices 
£or  agricultural  produce  and  the  abundant  harvests  have  in- 
creased and  vivified  for  the  time  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
there  are  periods  and  months  of  inaction  and  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  necessarily  must  be ;  and  if  that  be  the  case  now, 
how  much  worse  will  not  the  state  of  things  prove,  when  the 
temporary  incidents  enumerated  shall  cease,  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  they  must  cease,  and  give  way  to  less  favour- 
able circumstances  ?    We  may  equally  dismiss  without  dis- 
cussion the  concluding  part  of  the  extract  where  he  sums  up 
the  laudation  of  his  project  by  promising  that  it  would  cause 
our  '  bogs  and  wastes  to  be  reclaimed/  '  our  fisheries  to  be 
worked  and  developed,'  our  '  manufactures,'  that  died  away 
under  the  general  impoverishment  of  the  country,  to  be  re- 
vived and  made  to  flourish,  our  general  condition  to  be  won- 
derfully and  permanently  improved,  and  our  people  to  be  '  ele- 
vated in  the  social  scale,'  all  by  the  agency  of  a  legislation 
under  every  form  and  mode  of  which  it  has  inevitably  resulted 
that  the  poor,  struggling,  industrious  man  is  made  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  idle,  the  lazy,  and  the  improvident,  and  fur- 
ther, for  the  maintenance  of  a  numerous  and  costly  staff,    or 
Bwre0Meracf,  to  watch  and  rule  the  prison-like  workhouses 
where  the  really  deserving  destitute  are  mixed  up  with    the 
worthless  and  the  vicious— the  honest  with  the  rogues — ^the 
chaste  and  orderly  with  the  lewd,  the    unbridled  and   the 
shameless,  and  generations  of  boys  and  girls  are  growing  up 
without  family-ties  or  anything  to  bind  them  to  society,  but 
rather  with  evil  feelings  in  their  hearts  at  the  res^ints  and 
liarshnesses  they  are  subjected  to,  and  the  grudging  nature  and 
manner  of  the  support  they  receive." 

Nevertheless,  this  report  became  the  basisof  aBill,  ofwhich 
Alison  thus  writes: — 

Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  subject  on  the  13th  February  ; 
and  his  proposal,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  the  dreaded  topic  of 
an  assessment  is  broached  in  a  popular  assembly,  fell  very  iar  short 
indeed  of  the  real  necessities  of  the  case.     He  proposed  to  establish 
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100  workhouses,  each  to  contain  600  inmates,  which  would  provide 
for  80,000  persons,  and  as  their  cost  was  only  estimated  at  \s,  Qd, 
a-fceeh  each,  the  entire  expense  would  be  only  £312,000  a-year  !  Mr. 
O'Oonnell,  while  be  expressed,  contrary  to  his  former  assertions,  a 
qualified  assent  to  the  measure,  justly  exposed  the  utter  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  a  measure  which  proposed  only  to  afford  tbe  wretched 
pittance  of  Is.  6d.  a- week  to  80,000  persons,  could  afford  any  real 
relief  in  a  country  where,  according  to  Mr.  Nicholl's  report,  there 
were,  for  more  than  half  of  every  year,  585,000  beads  of  families  and 
2,300,000  persons  dependent  on  them,  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 
Inadequate  as  the  measure  was,  however,  it  was  a  mighty  step  in  ad- 
vance in  Ireland,  because  it  laid  the  foundations,  at  least,  of  a  more 
extended  system,  and  established  a  set  of  functionaries  througbont  the 
country  in  connexion  with  the  Government,  to  whom  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants  would  become  known,  and  their  necessities  communicated 
to  the  proper  quarter.  Great  alarm  was  expressed  at  the  prepoied 
assessment  of  £3 1 2,000  a-year,  which  onlj^  showed  the  happy  ignorance 
of  Ireland  of  direct  taxation  at  that  period  ;  for  the  rental  on  which 
it  was  to  be  levied  was  £13,000,000,  so  that  the  rate  on  an  average 
was  only  2^  per  cent.  It  was  a  striking  proof  how  little  the  rwl 
4tate  of  Ireland  was  understood  at  this  period,  and  how  ignorant  the 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain  were  of  the  real  extent  of  the  social  evils 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  that  in  the  course  of  this  debate  Lord 
Howick  stated  it  as  an  extraordinary  and  alarming  circumstance,  thai 
in  the  last  year  the  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Irelaitd  of  Irish 
birth  were  39,080  ;— fifteen  years  afterwards  they  reached  368,000  m 
one  year. 

The  frightful  famine  which  decimated  the  country,  caunotbe 
attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws;  but  this  much  h 
certain,  that  it  proved  the  inefiSciency  of  the  institution  in  meet- 
ing and  alleviating  the  horrors  of  those  awful  years.  The 
people  of  Ireland  should  never  forget  the  debt  of  gratitfide  thej 
owe  to  that  incomparable  Viceroy,  the  late  lamented  Earl 
Besborough,  whose  noble  magnanimity  and  generous  disregard 
of  any  personal  consequences,  proved  him  one  of  nature's  noblest, 
beings,  worthy  to  inherit,  as  we  hope  he  does,  the  priceless 
crown  of  immortal  glory;  but  nothing  availed  to  stop  the  awful 
ravages  of  famine  and  disease.  Routine,  in  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  many  others,  tended  to  impede  any  good  that  might  be 
effected;  and  while  boards  were  discussing  the  claims  of  an 
applicant  for  relief,  the  unfortunates  were  dying  of  starvation 
on  the  road-sides.  The  expense  of  the  administration  of  tbe 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  is  of  such  a  costiy 
cliaracter,  that  whilst  the  officials  are  rich,  the  poor,  for  whom 
these  laws  were  enacted,  are  almost  starving  for  want  of  food 
and  raiment. 

The   cost,    we   believe,   of  the  management  of  the  jwor  iu 
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Lrdand  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  England,  and  more  than  ten 
times  tlmt  of  Scotland. 

During  thb  discussions  on  these  matters  the  old  king  died, 
and  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne.  For  us  in  Ireland 
these  changes  matter  little,  nor  sliould  we  refer  to  them  except 
for  the  purpose  of  mentioning  the  base  conspiracy  which  was  got 
up  aimongst  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland^  to  put  Cumberland  on 
the  throne.  Many  persons  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they 
had  resolved  to  assassinate  Victoria.  But  however  that  matter 
may  be,  any  attempt  of  that  character  was  so  certain  of  defeat, 
through  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  Catholics  under  O'Cunnell,  that 
the 'idea  was  abandoned,  if  it  were  ever  entertained.  What  a 
glorious  scene  was  that,  wlien  the  great  Liberator  of  the  people 
asked  them  would  they  fight  for  the  Queen,  and  from  the 
throbbing  hearts  of  6,000,000  brave  men  came  back  the  answer, 
•*We  will  to  the  death!"  The  Orange  faction  heard  that 
sboui  and  trembled. 

We  are  very  tired  of  this  book,  and  of  its  author.  Sir  A. 
Alison  is  a  Baronet;  we  do  not  envy  him  the  distinction,  nor 
envy  the  order  the  honor  they  enjoy  in  possessing  his  name 
apon  their  rolls;  he  may  be  a  very  amiable  man,  but  he  is  not 
a  historian;  he  has  no  one  quality  of  a  historian;  he  displays 
neither  eloquence,  elegance,  research,  nor  philosophy.  We  have 
souQewhere  read  a  remark  that  he  writes  down  to  the  meanest 
couaprehension.  Now  we  think  he  has  gone  farther  still.  What 
we  state  is  this,  that  while  adopting  a  verbose  style  he  is  still 
obscure,  and  his  grandiloquence  is  common-place;  he  is  ambi- 
tioua  in  words,  mean  in  ideas,  confused  in  arrangement,  dog- 
matical without  wisdom,  and  poi$itive  without  knowledge.  As 
for  his  politics,  they  are  not  the  politics  of  a  calm  observer, 
nor  of  a  rational  partisan,  they  are,  as  they  have  been  well  de- 
nominated, "crazy  idiosyncracies.''  There  is  that  frequent 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  italics  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
what  he  says,  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  characterised  as  the  *' forcible  feeble."  He  talks  of  *fthe 
noble  constancy  displayed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  of  the  gratitude 
the  Bomish  priests  and  people  owe  to  him  for  his  generous  con- 
duct in  their  behalf,  as  though  one  should  be  grateful  to  the 
to  the  pick-pocket  who  drops  one's  purse  when  one  has  a 
hand  upon  his  collar. 

Naturally  he  is  ignorant  of  everything  about  Ireland,  and  by 
consequence  always  uuiust.      O'Connell  he  considers  coarse. 
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abusive^  slanderous,  uhscrupolous  and  coirapt,  "be  bad  re- 
markable talent,  but  no  genius;  he  had  neither  honor  nor 
honesty;  he  had  all  the  duplicity  and  disregard  of  consistencj, 
which  distinguishes  the  Celtic  character;  destitute  of  self^resp^ 
which  in  general  characterises  the  Saxon;  he  had  all  the  insen* 
flibility  to  personal  abasement  which  is  so  common  among  the 
humbler  classes  of  his  countrymen/'  His  two  great  ol^ects 
were  the  advancement  of  his  church  and  his  own  personal 
i^randisement.  Popery  is  Alison's  bugbear,  he  sees  a  Je:mit 
under  every  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  the  Pope's  nose  is  thrust 
into  every  liberal  or  conciliatory  measure.  It  may  tend  to  con- 
sole the  poor  dear  Baronet  to  learn,  as  we  have  done  with  great 
astonishment,  through  the  revelations  made  by  the  author  of 
'Poisoners  and  Propagandists,'"  who  shows  that  the  shining  cuiiass 
of  a  life-guardsman  may  conceal  one  of  the  fraternity,  and  a  cab- 
man's badge  rest  upon  the  collar  of  one  of  these  members  of 
the  Pope's  brigade.  Fortunately,  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  books 
are  not  read — but  they  sell — ^yes,  people  buy  them,  place  them 
on  their  shelves,  and  find  them  useful,  very  usefuL  It  is  not 
every  Ubrary  has  a  complete  set  of  ^^Hausarid,"  or  the  '* Annual 
Begister.''  Bui  there  is  an  index  to  Alison,  and  instead  of  writ- 
ing to  ''Notes  and  Queries"  to  discover  what  became  of  Hunt 
after  the  Spa  field  riots,  or  how  Ministers  defended  the  Copen- 
hagen business,  people  go  to  Alison,  and  if  the  information  be 
not  always  full  and  accurate,  the  process  is  much  less  trouUe- 
some. 

The  value  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  general  information  upon 
the  topics  which  he  so  flippantly  discusses  may  be  estimated 
from  the  learned  plagiarism  by  which — with  an  extraor- 
dinary reliance  upon  the  forgetfulness  of  his  readers  and  the 
ignorance  of  his  critics — he  has  in  so  ingenious  a  manner  sought 
to  foist  upon  the  public  the  result  of  another's  research  with  all 
the  appliances  of  an  original  production*  Production  is  a  weak 
word,  possibly  not  the  correct  term,  but  when  we  wrote  it  we 
were  thinking  of  Byron  who  had  a  theory,  upon  which  beyond 
all  doubt  he  himself  acted ;  that  if  the  author  of  to  day  can  use 
the  thoughts  of  the  author  of  yesterday,  he  is  justly  entitled  to  do 
so,  provided  always,  however,  that  he  improves  upon  them.  Bat 
in  the  case  of  this  latest  literary  pilferer,  this  gatherer  up  of 
**  unconsidered  trifles"  (though  in  this  instance  not  inoim- 
tidetable)  the  idea  is  not  improved.  It  is  mere  vulgar  pickioff 
and  stealing  Charley  BateB  or  the  Artful  Dodger  compared 
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wiih  Barrington  the  pickpocket,  or  Claude  Duval.  In  point 
of  fact  Sir  Archibald  Alison  understands  cribbing,  though  ig* 
norant  of  annexation.  The  one  bears  the  impress  of  police 
sappression,  the  other  has  about  it  the  halo  of  a  naturalized 
institution.  But  we  sincerely  hope  that  when  literature  in 
these  kingdoms  is  becoming  a  power  in  the  state^  it-s  nobility 
will  never  suffer  their  order  to  be  desecrated  by  a  species  of 
spoliation  such  as  that  of  which  Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  given 
to  the  pnblic  so  dis^cefol  (we  are  unwilling  to  write  de- 
grading) a  specimen.  Our  charge  is  shortly,  plainly,  simply 
thai  this  Scotch  **'  historian '^  has  in  this  present  volume,  the 
sixth  of  the  new  series,  palpably  copied  with  hardly  a  verbal 
change  and  without  any  acknowledgment,  much  of  what  com- 
poses his  history  of  Indian  affairs  from  Mr.  Kaye^s  interesting 
and  valuable  record  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  From  many 
evidences  noted  by  us,  we  select  the  following  parallels  for  the 
perusal  of  the  reader :  Beferriug  to  Lord  Auckland,  Alison 
thus  writes  at  page  65  : — 

Alison,  p.  555. 
**  At  the  farewell  banquet  given  him  by  the  Ooropany,  he  said  that 
*  be  iooked  with  exultation  to  the  new  prospect  opening  before  him, 
affbrding  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  gooa  to  his  fellow-creaturee, 
of  promoting  education  and  knowledge,  of  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  India,  of  extending  the  blessings  of  good  ffovern- 
ment  and  happiness  to  India.'  Those  were  his  genuine  sentiments; 
all  who  heard  the  words  felt  that  he  was  sincere.  He  had  no  taste 
for  the  din  and  confusion  of  a  camp — no  thirst  for  foreign  ooni^uest. 
Simple  and  unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  of  a  mild  and  unimpassioned 
temperament,  of  a  gentle  and  retiring  nature,  he  was  as  anxious  to 
ihon  as  others  are  to  court  notoriety." 

Now  hear  Mr.  Kaye's  account  of  the  same  occurrence  at 
pages  162  and  16S  in  volume  1 : — 

Kaye,  vol.  i.,  pp.  162,  168, 

•«  When  he  declared  at  the  farewell  banquet  given  him  by  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  East  India  Company,  that  *  he  looked  forward  with  exul 
tation  to  the  new  prospect  opening  before  him,  affording  him  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures,  of  promoting  educa- 
tion ana  knowledge,  of  improving  the  administration  of  justice  in 
India*  of  extending  the  blessings  of  good  government  and  happiness 
to  India ;'  it  was  felt  hy  all  who  knew  him  that  the  words  were  ut- 
tered wii  a  grave  sincerity,  and  expressed  the  genuine  aspirations  of 
the  man.  ...  He  had  no  taste  for  the  din  and  confusion  of  a 
camp— no  appetite  for  foreign  conquest.  Quiet  and  unobtrusive  in 
his  manners,  of  a  somewhat  cold  and  impassive  temperament,  and  al- 
together of  a  reserved  and  retiring  nature,  he  was  not  one  to  court 
excitement  or  to  desire  notoriety." 
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Really  this  is  too  bad.  There  has  been  a  convention  entcrcJ 
into  between  France  and  England,  by  which  Frenchmen  are 
now  prevented  from  pirating  the  editions  of  our  books,  and 
thus  injuring  the  property  of  the  publishers,  and  lessening  the 
profits  of  the  authors.  But  we  consider  that  the  legislatore 
should  interfere  to  protect  our  native  writers  from  domestic 
pillage,  and  restrain  ihe  practice  of  such  predatory  licence. 
He  who  steals  our  purse  is  amenable  to  public  justice,  but  be 
who  filches  from  us  the  result  of  our  literary  labor  escapes 
with  impunity — impunity  did  we  say  ?  Ah  !  no — not  with 
impunity,  for  there  is  a  law  more  equitable  than  the  eniet- 
ments  of  parliamentary  legislation,  the  law  of  public  opinion, 
and  before  its  bar  Sir  Archibald  Alison  stands  arraigned, 
charged  with  a  crime,  a  capital  crime,  the  punishment  of  which 
no  special  pleading  will  enable  l»im  to  evade.  We  shall  gire 
two  other  instances  of  this  shameful  appropriation  of  the 
thoughts  and  expressions  of  one  whose  laborious  investigations 
entitle  him  to  protection  from  such  barefaced  piracy  : — * 
Alison,  p.  605. 

'*  The  native  states  on  the  borders  were  beKinning  to  evince  signs 
of  feverish  anxiety.  From  the  hills  of  NepauT  to  the  jungles  of  Bar- 
mah  came  threats,  at  first  smothered^  but  ere  long  openlj  uttered,  of 
invasion.  Even  in  our  own  provinces,  and  those  loDgest  subjected 
to  our  rule,  there  was  an  uneasy,  restless  feeling  among  all  classes— 
the  well-known  and  often  unaccountable  precursor  of  external  ettss- 
trophe  or  internal  revolt.  This  feeling  was  peculiarly  strong  among 
the  Mussulman  inhabitants,  forming  above  fifteen  millions,  in  the 
upper  provinces.  It  was  akin  to  that  which,  eight-and-thirty  years 
before,  bad  alarmed  Marquess  Wellesley,  when  S^emaun  Shah  threat- 
ened a  descent  from  the  mountaina,  with  the  whole  forces  of  Central 
Asia,  to  exterminate  the  haughty  infidels  who  had  so  long  oppressed 
the  land.  In  their  eyes  the  approaching  contest  assumed  the  air  of  a 
religious  crusade.  It  was  believed  that  *  •  the  followers  of  tbe 
Prophet  would  rise  up  in  countless  multitudes  .  .  .  pour  down 
over  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Ganges,  and  wrest  all  the 

*  Asa  remarkable  coincidence  we  here  observe  that  that  wonderfiil 
sentence  of  Macaulay's  about  tbe  New  Zealander  is  a  piracy,  from  Ho« 
vace  Walpole,  who  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  November  24th,  1774,  thus 
writes:— 

"  The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. There  will  perhaps  be  a  Thucydides  at  Boston,  a  Xenopfaoo 
at  New  York,  and  in  time,  a  Virgil  at  Mexico,  and  a  Newtoo  at 
Peru.  At  last  some  curious  traveller  from  Lima  wiil  visit  EnghaAi 
and  give  a  description  of  the  ruiiis  of  St.  PauVs,  like  the  editions  of 
BalMc  and  Palmyra :  — but  am  I  not  prophesying,  contrary  to  my 
consummate  prudence,  and  casting  horoscopes  of  empires,  like  Rous* 
•eau?** 
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country  from  the  infidel  nsnrpers.  So  general  were  these  feelings— 
so  common  the  panic  exctted — that  they  formed  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  the  bazaars  of  Galcntta  and  Bombay,  and  occasioned  a  se- 
rious decline  in  the  valne  of  the  pnblio  securities.'* 
Kaye,  vol.  i.,  p.  290. 
•*  The  native  states  on  our  own  borders  were  beginning  to  evince 
signs  of  feverish  unrest.  From  the  hills  of  NepauT  and  the  junglei 
of  Burmah  came  mutterings  of  threatened  invasion.  .  .  .  Even 
in  our  own  provinces,  these  rumours  of  mighty  movements  in  the 
countries  of  the  North-west  disquieted  the  native  mind ;  there  was  an 
uneasy,  restless  feeling  among  all  classes,  scarcely  amounting  to  dis- 
affection, and  perhaps  best  to  be  described  as  a  state  of  ignorant  ex- 
pectancy  Among  our  Mussulman  subjects  the  feeling 

was  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  had  unsettled  their  minds  at  the 
time  when  the  rumoured  advent  of  Zemaun  Shah  made  them  look  for 
the  speedy  restoration  of  Mahomedan  supremacy  in  Hindostan.  In 
their  eyes,  indeed,  the  movement  beyond  the  Afghan  frontier  took 
the  shape  of  a  Mahomedan  invasion,  and  it  was  believed  that  count- 
less thousands  of  true  believers  were  about  to  pour  themselves  over 
the  plains  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindostan^  and  to  wrest  all  the  country 
from  the  hands  of  the  infidel  usurpers.  The  Mahomedan  journals  at 
this  time  teemed  with  the  utterance  of  undisguised  sedition.  There 
was  a  decline  in  the  value  of  public  securities ;  and  it  went  openly 
from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  streets  and  the  bazaars,  that  the  Com- 
pany's reign  was  nearly  at  an  end." 

Alison,  p.  597. 
**  So  great  was  the  throng,  so  violent  the  press,  when  these  two 
great  potentates  met,  that  many  of  the  attendant  Sikha  believed  there 
was  a  design  to  destroy  their  chi^f,  ^  and  began  to  blow  their  matches 
and  grasp  their  weapons  with  a  mingled  air  of  distrust  and  ferocity.' 
Soon,  however,  a  passage  was  made,  and  the  little  decrepit  old  man 
was  seen  tottering  mto  the  tent,  supported  on  one  side  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  on  the  other  by  Sir  Henry  Fane,  whose  fine  figure 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  bent  and  worn-out  form  of  the  Eastern 
chiefUn.  Next  day  the  Maharajah  received  Lord  Auckland  in  his 
tent>  who  returned  his  visit.  The  magnificence  of  the  scene  then 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the  Sikhs  fairly  outdid  the 
British  in  Oriental  splendour.  The  brilliant  costumes  of  the  Sikh 
Sirdarsy  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  their  horses,  the  glittering  steel 
oaM^nes  and  corslets  of  chain  armour,  the  scarlet  and  yellow  dresses, 
the  tents  of  crimson  and  gold,  the  long  lines  of  elephants,  and  still 
longer  squadrons  of  cavalry,  formed  an  unrivalled  spectacle  of  East- 
ern naagnificence.  But  different  emotions  arose,  and  every  British 
heart  beat  with  emotion,  when,  in  that  distant  land,  the  well-known 
notes  of  the  National  Anthem  arose  from  a  Sikh  band,  and  the  gun 
of  the  Kalsa  thundered  forth  salutes  to  the  representative  of  Queen 
Victoria.  •• 

Kaye,  vol.  i.,  pp.  373-375. 
*'  Such  was  the  crush — such  was  the  struggle — that  many  of  the 
attendant  Sikhs  believed  there  wa.s  a  design  to  destroy  their  old  de« 
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orepit  chief,  and  *  be|pn  to  blow  their  matohet  and  grasp  their  wta- 
pOQs  with  an  air  of  mingled  diitrust  and  ferocity.'  But  in  time  a 
passage  was  made*  and  uie  imbecile  little  old  man  was  to  be  seen  tot- 
tering into  the  Durbar  tent*  supported  on  one  side  by  the  OoTenor- 
General*  and  on  the  other  by  Sir  Hennr  Fane,  whose  ^n»f  manl/ 
proportions,  and  length  of  limb,  as  he  foi^ced  his  way  through  the 
crowd*  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  puny  dimensions  of  the 
Sikh  chieftain*  as  he  leant  upon  his  arm,  ...  On  the  following 
day,  Lord  Auckland  returned  the  visit  of  Runjit  Singh.  It  was  said 
by  one  present  on  this  occasion  that  the  Sikhs  '  shone  down  the  Eng- 
lish.' .  .  •  The  splendid  costumes  of  the  Sikh  Sirdars — thegor. 
ffeous  trappings  of  theur  horses — the  glittering  steel  casques  and  cors- 
lets of  chain  armour — the  scarlet  and  yellow  dresses — the  tents  of 
crimson  and  gold — made  up  a  shew  of  Eastern  magnifioence  eqssllj 

S'and  and  picturesque.  As  the  Mahartgah  saluted  the  QoTemor- 
eneral*  the  familiar  notes  of  the  National  Anthem  arose  from  the 
instruments  of  a  Sikh  band,  and  the  guns  of  the  Kalsa  roared  fbrth 
their  expected  welcome.** 

We  have  no  patience  really  with  sach  effrontery.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  second  extract  there  is  a  marginal  reference 
(1  Kaye  290)  bat  it  gives  no  indication  of  the  vast  extent  of 
the  obligation  which  has  been  contrasted.  Whatever  changes 
have  been  made  by  Alison  have  certainly  not  been  improve- 
ments, and  thus  we  commit  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
popular  judgment,  hoping  they  will  remember  "  Der  Bauer  ist 
nit  zu  verderben :  man  hau'  ihm  denn  Hand  und  Fuss  ab.^' 


AKT.  XL— THE  GOVEBNMENT  AND  THE  IRISH 
VALUATION  OFFICERS. 

Peiitionst  JBrndencSf  ^c,  ^e.,  relative  to  the  case  of  the 
severtU  Employ^  of  the  Service  above  named,  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Mcgesty^s  Government. 
Dublin  :  Printed  by  Alexander  Thorn  and  Sons,  87, 
AbbejHStreet.    1857. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  we  placed  before  our 
readers  a  history  of  the  basis,  management,  and  ultimate 
aim  of  the  Oeneral  Valuation  of  Ireland.*  In  a  subse- 
quent number  t  we  noticed  the  petitions  of  the  officers  en- 
raged in  that  service  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  praying  that 
his  Excellency  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  such 
l^ifllative  measure  as  would  remove  the  very  peculiar  and 
pressing  ^ievances  of  their  uncertain  and  anomalous  posi- 
tion, placmg  them  on  an  equality  with  the  other  Civil  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  regarding  permanency  of  employment, 
and  consequent  pension  in  declming  years.  With  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  we  cordiaJly  agreed,  for  many  reasons,  and 
not  the  least  as  we  ever  considered  it  hollow  parsimony  tod 
bad  policy  to  debar  the  hwrd-worked  Civil  servants  of  the 
country  mmi  the  hope  of  compensation  in  life's  decline— the 
best  guarantee  for  fidelity  ana  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of 
dnty,  while  in  the  van  of  life's  battle.  It  had  been  re- 
marked, at  the  period  when  we  first  noticed  the  matter,  by 
a  spirited  journalist,  tlmt  ''a  more  modest,  guardedly- 
phiased,  and  eloquently-simple  appeal  to  the  Queen^s  repre- 
sentative, could  not  have  been  made  ;  that  the  facts  men- 
tioned had  been  studiously  understated ;"  and  we  were  glad 
to  perceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  Lord  Carlisle  so  far  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  the  work  performed  by  those 
gentlemen,  and  me  wluous  and  lengthened  duties  upon 
which  their  claims  were  specially  founded,  as  to  order  their 
appeal  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury. 

In  our  second  notice,  too,  we  gave  a  brief  but  succinct  state- 

*  Irisk  Quartbrlt  Rbtibw,  No,  20,  toI.  5. 
t  Irish  Quabterlt  Retixw,  No.  22,  vol.  6. 
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ment  of  the  crying  evils  under  which  this  most  importanl, 
useful,  and,  we  may  add,  Imperial,  branch  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice was  and,  we  regret  to  say,  is  still  labouring.  We  eay 
Imperial  advisedly ;  for  is  it  not  used  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses ?  When  we  look  back  through  a  vista  of  thirty  years, 
and  mark  the  great  value  of  the  work  these  men  have  per- 
formed for  the  State,  does  not  such  a  retrospective  glance 
manifest  plainly  to  our  mental  vision  the  amount  of  intel- 
lectual laoour  by  which  this  department  of  the  Civil  Service 
has  attained  the  position  it  now  holds — being  the  standard 
by  which  the  property  qualification  for  the  electoral  firan- 
chise  is  regulatea,  the  basis  for  levying  succession  and 
legacy  duties,  the  property  income  tax,  and  all  other  public 
and  local  taxes  in  Ireland  ?  Even  the  Incumbered  ittates 
Court  is  materially  assisted,  if  not  guided,  by  it.  When  all 
these  benefits  force  themselves  on  our  mind,  we  cannot  but 
deem  this  an  Imperial  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  are 
forced  to  decry  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  could  in- 
duce any  government  to  act  so  unfairlv  to  their  tried  and 
trusted  servants,  as  thus  to  batten  on  tlie  intellect  of  a  nor- 
tioji  of  their  most  talented  sons,  and,  in  the  scathing  lan- 
guage of  our  native  bard — 
"  First  feed  on  their  brains,  and  then  leave  them  to  die." 
We  have  been  accused  of  using  language  in  our  June 
number  of  last  year  (when  writing  on  this  to  us  interesting 
subject)  that  savoured  of  suppliancy ;  but,  if  deep  earnest- 
ness of  manner  regarding  the  cause  we  espoused,  and  a  sad 
seriousness  of  tone  when  speaking  of  these  gentlemen's  un- 
certain position,  was  suppliancy,  we  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  Now,  we  entirely  disavow  any — ^the  remotest- 
approach  to  a  suppliant  tone,  when  referring,  for  the  tMrd 
tzme,  to  this  ail-important  subject,  The  admirably -arranged 
pamphlet  now  before  us  disdains  suppliant  language;  it 
tells  its  own  story;  it  stares  us  in  the  face  like  a  katne 
truth  ;  the  paramount  idea  seems  to  be  **  Expendere  vitam 
in  vero ;"  there  are  no  overdrawn  statements  to  excite  sym- 
pathy ;  no  claptrap  rhapsody  to  elicit  applause  ;  it  ia 
merely  a  simple  **  stateme7it  of  /acts' — the  gauntlet  of 
truth  thrown  down  to  the  Government  and  the  country; 
and,  if  all  sense  of  justice  be  not  dead,  it  will  be  responded 
to  in  a  frank  and  generous  Avay  by  both.  Upon  the  general 
subject  of  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation,  upon  which  the 
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Valuation  question  is  engrafted,  we  have  no  space  to  dilate, 
but  merely  to  remark  that  this  paniplilet  is  not  only  a  hand- 
book regarding  this  particular  department,  but  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  well-selected  extracts  from  the  evidence 
before  thlB  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Committee  of  Sir 
C.  E.  Trevelyan  and  others,  which  bears  on  all  departments 
of  the  Civil  Service. 

There  is  not  in  this  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country,  a 
service  in  such  a  strange  and  paradoxical  position  as  the 
Irish  Valuation  Office,  By  the  Act  15  and  16  Vic,  cap. 
63,  the  office  was  made  permanent  but  (quis  credat  ?)  the 
officers  engaged  to  work  out  its  details  were  not !  They 
were  to  remain  in  the  equivocal  position  of  chance  hirelings 
of  the  day;  and  when,  after  years  of  toil,  during  which  they 
displayed  zeal,  science,  and  skill,  if  sickness,  or  the  infirmity 
consequent  on  advancing  years,  should  interfere  with  their 
ill-paid  daily  task,  they  were  sent  adrift,  powerless  and 
penniless,  without  compensation  or  gratuity  of  any  sort  to 
enable  them  to  contend,  even  temporarily,  with  their  pecu- 
liarly distressing  position.  These  gentlemen,  we  may  also 
observe,  when  entering  the  service,  were  never  warned  that 
their  tenure  of  office  was  temporwry.  They  naturally  looked 
forward  to  recompense  in  the  evening  of  fife. 

We  can  well  imagine  how  many,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
have  suffered  the  bitter  pings  of  disappointment.  They 
enter  the  service  in  the  morning  of  life  or  heyday  of  man- 
hood. Year  follows  on  year  in  silence — silent  as  the  falling 
snow — they  awake,  and  find  themselves  old,  the  snow  on 
their  foreheads,  and  sorrow  and  uncertainty  in  their  hearts, 
for  they  spent  the  cream  of  their  years  in  the  Valuation 
Service.  But  it  is  time  to  have  an  end  to  this.  Why,  we 
ask,  are  gentlemen  conferring  such  a  benefit  on  the  State 
to  be  thus  treated  ?  Why  should  great  and  long  services 
meet  with  small  rewards,  and  justice  be  any  longer  delayed 
to  gentlemen  whose  duties  are  so  onerous  and  arduous  as  to 
require  the  possession  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  mental 
culture,  to  enable  them  to  fulfiU  them  efficiently,  and  w;ho 
are  at  this  moment  fulfilling  them  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  advantage  to  the  State/ 

Anxious  as  we  are,  and  have  at  all  times  been,  to  send 
forth  our  protests  against  any  crying  national  wrong, 
we  could  not  effect  our  purpose  of  awakening  the  public 
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mind  to  this  too  long  existing  evil  better  than  by  kying 
before  our  readers  a  resum^  of  this  valuable  pampmet,  ana 
a  further  selection  from  the  various  opinionB  of  the  press  on 
this  exciting  question. 

We  shall  commence  by  giving  the  petiti(m,  in  extauo, 
presented  bv  George  Macartney,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Antrxm, 
and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hutchings  before  the  Civil  Service 
Committee.  The  simple  truthfulness  of  the  petition  speaks 
more  eloquently  than  our  pen  could  describe  the  erievanoes 
under  wmch  these  gentl^nen  are  labouring,  and  nie  redress 
required : — 

The  following  potition  wm  presented  by  Qeorge  Macartee^*  Baq.» 
Member  for  Antrim,  and  was  referred  by  the  House  to  the  Civil  Seir- 
vice  Superannuation  Committee,  then  sitting,  and  printed  in  their 
report,  pi^es  463 — 4. 

To  the  Right  Hpnourable  and  Honourable  the  Kniffhts,  Oitisens,  and 

Burgesses  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  humble  petition  of  the  several  Valuators,  Superintendents,  Snr- 
vejors.  Draftsmen,  and  Olerks,  in  the  service  of  the  QenenA  Va- 
luation and  Survey  of  Ratei^le  Property  in  Ireland, 

Most  Humbly  Sheweth« 
That  the  general  valuation  of  rateable  property  in  Ireland,  com- 
monly known  as  the  townland  valuation,  was  commenoed  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (Aot  7  Qeo.  4,  oap.  62)  in  tb«  year 
1828  ;  and  that  your  petitioners  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions  of  that  act,  which  had  for  its  object  the  more  equal  ai>por- 
tionment  and  levy  of  grand  jury  assessments  in  the  several  coontiea 
of  Ireland. 

That  subsequently,  on  the  introductioB  of  the  poor  law  into  thia 
country,  the  l^slature  deemed  it  necessary  to- extend  the  operatioiis 
of  the  valuation  service,  and  to  cause  a  uniform  valuation  to  be  nuula 
in  tenements  for  the  levy  of  all  public,  local,  and  government  tjucea 
whatsoever ;  and  for  this  purpose  statutes  (9  and  10  Vict,  ci^  1  lO, 
and  15  and  16  Tiot.,  cap.  63)  were  enacted*  kaown  as  the  taoeniaQt 
valuation  acts,  which  provide  that  in  addition  to  a  general  valaatioa 
in  tenements  an  annual  revision  of  the  valuation  be  made,  and  that  a 
new  valuation  be  commenced  in  each  county  at  the  end  of  every  four- 
teen years. 

That  the  tenement  valuation  of  three  provinces  has  already  baen 
coropletedy  and  comprises  an  unprecedented  amount  of  infbrmatuM, 
which,  by  the  labours  of  your  petitioners,  has  been  rendered  of  the 
utmost  financial  and  statistical  importance,  embracing  as  it  doea  a 
separate  and  distinct  survey  and  valuation  of  everv  house,  fkrm,  rail* 
way,  canal,  mine,  fishery,  and  other  rateable  hereditament,  the  reask 
forming  a  basis  for  the  equitable  levy  of  all  poor's  rate  and  grand 
jury  cess,  and  establishing  a  correct  standard  whereby  the  propar^ 
qualification  for  the  elective  fV'anchise  is  regelated;  it  moreOTer 
affords  facilities  to  the  commissioners  for  the  sale  of  incumbered  ea- 
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t&tes,  obttimifiiioiMrs  of  inland  revenue,  oommissioners  of  income  tax, 
and  otlior  public  bodiesyeo  that  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
vtJmitioti  of  Iceland,  aind  its  adaptation  to  the  ciroumstanceA  of  the 
et^Mtty  and  thoreilgenoiesof  the  Imperial  GovemmeBt»  are  manifest 
Tbaty  while  the  operations  of  the  valuation  service  have  thus  from 
a  temporarjr  form  Moome  permanent  under  the  Act  which  provides 
far  annual  revision,  and  so  extended  as  to  demand  an  unforeseen 
amount  of  diligence,  labour,  and  accuracy,  no  modification  or  propor- 
tionate extension  of  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1826,  providing  for  the 
remuneration  of  yenr  peiitloaere,  has  been  enacted,  as  mignt  have 
been  expected,  mm  the  principle  of  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
present^  and  suitable  provision  for  the  future,  which  is  recoffnised  by 
the  €l^ovemment  as  sound  polioy  and  justice  in  all  its  other  branches 
of  the  civil  service. 

That,  though  the  expeniee  of  the  general  valuation  are  in  the  first 
instance  advanced  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H«r  Mf^esty^t 
Treasury,  yet  being  ultimately  defrayed  by  presentments  levied  off 
the  several  counties,  and  consequently  watched  with  jealous  care  by 
the  different  presenting  bodies,  the  commissioner  of  valuation  has 
been  obliged  to  maintain  a  standard  of  payments  far  below  that  of  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  so  important  a  work,  so  that  very  few  of 
yoor  petitioners  have  reaahed  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  Act, 
and  many  of  them  not  even  the  rates'  of  pay  upon  which  junior  clerks 
usually  enter  other  departments  of  the  civil  service,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  present  average  daily  pay  to  which  the  several  clerks,  drafU- 
men^  surveyors,  ftc,  have  attained  by  a  progressive  system  of  in« 
ereaae  after  a  lapse  of  eight-and-twenty  vears  ;  thus  four  valuators 
whose  term  of  service  averages  29^  years  have  reached  the  miv^imum 
preecribed  by  enactment,  viz.,  ^1  per  day :  the  remaining  valuators 
average  1  Is.  5d.  ;  superintendents,  8s.  8d. ;  surveyors,  5s.  9d. ; 
draftsmen,  4s.  lOd. ;  clerks,  ds.  lOH- 

TJiat  the  general  survey  and  valuation  of  Ireland  is  a  systematic 
work  which  can  only  be  carried  on  by  the  sid  of  persons  possessing 
-soieatifio  knowledge,  and  in  accordance  with  a  umform  code  of  in- 
stmetion. 

That  for  gentlemen  possessed  of  talents  and  education  indispensable 
to  tlM  execution  of  sucn  duties,  the  rates  of  pay  above  stated  are  quite 
inadequate  to  maintain  them  in  the  position  which  the  respectability 
of  the  service  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  means  of 
making  provision  for  a  state  of  incapacity  or  retirement. 

That  petitioners  from  the  nature  of  their  duties  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  disease,  not  only  bv  reason  of  accidents  and  hardships  m  the 
field,  but  also  from  the  insidious  infiuence  of  unremitting  application 
to  office  duties  of  a  peculiarly  laborious  character. 

That,  owinff  to  the  fact  of  no  provision  haviqg^  been  made  for  the 
continnance  of  the  salaries  of  your  petitioners  during  illness,  they  are 
deprived  of  their  only  means  of  subsistence  when  i&icted  with  such 
visitations,  at  a  time  especially  when  their  expenses  are  largely  in- 
creased ;  and  from  this  canse  has  ensued  the  result  that  several  per- 
M>ns  by  endeavouring  to  discharge  their  duty  while  suffering  from 
indisposition  have  rendered  fatal  an  illness  which  in  its  early  stages 
might  have  been  arrested  by  a  short  period  of  relaxation. 
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That,  since  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  LeffibUture  the 
general  valuation  and  sarvey  of  Ireland  has  approached  the  form  of 
annual  revisions  of  the  valuations  already  completed,  the  services  o^ 
some  of  those  who  have  dtivoted  the  prime  of  their  lives  to  its  datics 
must  necessarily  be  dispensed  with ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  completingf 
superseding  as  it  does  the  necessity  for  private  surveys  and  yafuatiooi 
in  this  country,  further  prospects  of  professional  employments  are 
destroyed ;  they  are  precluded  also  from  the  resources  of  oommeroe 
or  agriculture  by  their  previous  pursuits  and  want  of  means ;  aod» 
being  at  an  age  beyond  that  contemplated  by  the  present  regulatioDS 
for  other  civil  employments,  the  consideration  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted as  to  the  fate  awaiting  your  petitioners,  for  whom  the  law 
secures  no  provision,  no  retiring  pension. 

That  your  petitioners  have  already  addressed  the  Commissioner  of 
Valuation  on  the  subject  of  this  petition,  from  whom  they  have  learned 
by  letter  that,  owing  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
valuation  service,  legislative  interference  is  indispensable  to  irapror* 
their  anomalous  condition. 

May  it  therefore  please  your  Honourable  House  to  take  the  fore- 
going circumstances  into  favourable  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
amend  the  Act  15  and  16  Vict.,  c.  68,  so  as  to  introduce  such  legis- 
lative measures  as  may  appear  necessary  to  remove  the  peculiar  and 
pres8ing  grievances  of  their  present  position,  and  to  place  them  Ofn  a 
similar  footing  with  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service, 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  petitioners, 
John  Boy  an.  William  Jones. 

Robert  M'Mieken.        Henry  Hutchings,  Hamf,  Secy* 
31  St  March,  1656. 

NorE The  above  claims  of  the  petitioners  to  Cbvernment  cooai- 

deration  are  based  on  service  in  the  general  valuation  exclosiFelT ; 
but  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  (Mr. 
Griffith)  being  also  Chief  Boundary  Surveyor,  and  that  the  Saperin- 
tendent  of  Valuation  (Mr.  Greene)  being  also  Assistant  Bonxklary 
Surveyor,  under  whose  directions  not  only  the  work  of  the  valtuition 
service,  but  that  also  of  the  Boundary  Survey  and  the  Towns  Ion- 
provement  are  carried  out,  the  claims  of  the  valuation  employSa,  re« 
consequently,  not  alone  on  the  valuation  service,  but  also  on  those 
other  branches  of  the  public  service  on  which  they  are  at  present 
alternately  employed,  as  occasion  requires,  and  to  which  m&nj  of 
them,  now  advanced  in  years,  have  devoted  the  early  and  best  part  of 

their  lives.  

Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Civil 
Service  Superannuation,  8th  April,  1856,  the  Right  Hon.  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  chair.  Members  present — the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr,  Roebuck,  ffir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Sir  Henry  Willoi^hby, 
Mr.  Ausman  Ricardo,  Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr.  Fiti^eraM, 
Viscount  Monck. 

Mr.  Henry  Hutchings,  called  in  ;  and  examined. 
222'2. — Chairman. — Are  you  employed  in  the  valuation  offiee  at 
Dublin  ? — I  am. 
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2223.  In  what  capacity  are  yoa  employed? — DWbional  Superin- 
teDdent. 

2224.  Are  yoa  an  officer  in  the  office,  or  are  you  emt>1oyed  in 
making  valuations  ? — ^I  am  employed  in  the  office. 

2225.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  the  office  ?— Sixteen 
years. 

2226.  The  operations  which  the  o4,ce  superintends  are  the  valua- 
tion of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  are  they  not,  under  the  general  valua- 
tion act? — Yes. 

2227.  How  are  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the  department  paid  ? — 
They  are  paid  by  the  month  for  daily  work. 

222S.  From  what  fund  are  they  paid  ? — In  the  first  instance  from 
the  consolidated  fund ;  eventually -the  amount  is  levied  off  the  counties. 

2229.  Then  they  are  not  paid  from  the  consolidated  fund  ? — No. 

2230.  They  are  not  considered  as  in  the  service  of  the  crown  ?«— No. 

2231.  Is  the  office  permanent,  or  is  it  a  temporary  office  ? — The 
duties  of  the  office  are  continuous. 

2232.  That  is  to  say  there  is  no  interruption  ? — Tes ;  the  duties  of 
revision  render  the  work  incessant. 

2233.  The  valuation  is  of  itself  necessarily  a  temporary  operation, 
is  it  not  ?•— >Our  tenure  of  service  only  is  temporary* 

2234.  Is  any  arrangement  made  with  respect  to  your  superannua- 
tion when  any  of  you  retire  ? — None  whatever, 

2235.  What  is  the  practice  when  any  clerk  retires  ?  Have  any 
retirements  taken  place  since  the  office  has  been  in  existence  ? — None 
whatever.  The  word  retirement  is  scarcely  applicable  to  us ;  many 
have  been  discontinued ;  many  have  died.  There  is  no  compensa- 
tion. 

2236.  Have  any  resignations  of  clerks  taken  place  since  the  office 
has  been  in  existence  ;  nave  any  clerks  given  up  their  office  ? — Tes, 
many  have  left  the  service  to  work  for  private  companies,  such  as 
railway,  insurance,  and  banking  companies. 

2287.  Have  they  in  any  cases  received  any  gpratuity  or  any  pension 
firom  the  (Government  ?~  None  whatever. 

2238.  Or  from  the  counties  ? — None,  excepting  lately  ;  in  some 
extreme  cases  the  Commissioner  allows  a  month's  pay.  That  is  an 
occurrence  within  a  year  or  so. 

2239.  Is  there  any  application  which  the  members  of  your  depart- 
ment wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  superannuation  allowances  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  be  brought  under  the  super- 
annuation allowance  of  the  Crown. 

2240.  Do  they  know  what  the  terms  of  the  present  Superannua- 
tion Act  are  ? — I  think  they  do,  as  published  in  tfie  late  Superannu- 
ation Bill. 

2241.  Do  they  know  that  their  salaries  will  be  liable  to  a  de- 
duction in  order  to  entitle  them  to  a  pension  ?»They  are  aware  of 
that. 

2242.  And  nevertheles  they  wish  to  be  brought  under  the  Act  ?— . 
They  wish  to  be  brought  under  the  Act,  owinv  to  the  insecurity  which 
ihej  at  present  feel ;  whatever  is  legislated  for  the  civil  servants 
generallv  is  acceptable  to  them.  If  they  are  unwell  for  a  day  or  two 
their  salary  is  stopped.    They  are  allowed  no  holidays  like  the  other 
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civil  servamts  •  nil  their  grievances  arise  from  their  pay  being  dailj; 
that  pay  is  exceedingly  low,  and  not  at  all  eqiuvalent  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  temporary  service^  so  that  in  cases  of  sickness  or  death, 
subscriptions  to  relieve  the  families  or  widows  arc  customary  among 
them. 

2243.  In  fact,  they  wish  to  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  a  Govern- 
inent  department  ?— Precisely  so. 

2244.  Mr.  Fitzgerald. — You  stated  that  the  duties  of  your  office 
were  temporary  ;  is  there  not  a  provision  that  the  valuation  of  Ireland 
should  be  revised  from  time  to  time? — I  did  not  say  that  the  duties 
were  temporary,  but  that  the  service  of  the  individuals  was  tempo- 
rary, or  from  day  to  day. 

2245.  You  meant  to  say  that  the  employment  of  each  particultr 
clerk  might  be  temporary,  but  that  the  duties  of  the  office  are  of  a 
permanent  character  ? — Precisely  so. 

2246.  Under  the  Valuation  Act  it  is  requisite,  is  it  not,  that  the 
valuation  of  J  i  eland  should  be  at  stated  periods? — Yes,  annually. 

•.  2247.  Consequently  it  will  be  requisite,  to  have  a  permanent  staff 
in  the  Valuation  office,  in  order  to  continue  that  annual  revision 
of  the  valuation  of  Ireland? — Precisely  so. 

2248.  Therefore,  in  that  respect,  it  is  distinctly  a  parroanent 
office  ? — Yes  j  in  that  respect  it  is  necessarily  a  permanent  office. 

2249.  Are  you  aware  also  that  althoueh  the  counties  pay  for  the 
valuation,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is  made 
use  of,  not  only  for  coanty,  but  for  Government  purposes  ? — 1  am ; 
the  Parliamentary  franchises  and  income-tax  are  regulated  by  iu 

2250.  When  did  you  enter  the  Valuation  office?—!  entered  17 
years  ago.     I  count  only  16  years,  having  been  absent  a  ahort  time. 

225 1. -~ You  have  been  17  years  employed  in  this  office,  and  it  will 
be  reouisite  permanently  to  continue  this  office,  in  order  to  hare  ao 
annual  revision  of  the  valuation  of  Ireland? — It  will. 

2252.  Are  there  many  other  gentlemen  in  the  office  who  are  in 
your  situation  ?— There  are  four  other  divisional  superintendents, 

3253.  What  staff  do  you  contemplate  it  will  be  requisite  to  ke^ 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  annual  revision  of  the  valuation  of 
Ireland,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  ?— From  90  to  100. 

2254.  That  b  including  clerks,  surveyors,  valuators,  and  all  the 
vitrious  officers  of  the  service  required  ? — Yes. 

2255.  It  would  be  requisite  to  have  a  permanent  staff  of  fhwn  90 
to  100  people,  with  a  view  to  the  annual  revision  required  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  ? — It  would. 

2256.  Whin  was  the  first  valuation  of  Ireland  commenced?— I 
think  28  years  ago. 

2257.  Are  you  the  gentlemen  that  has  been  the  longest  in  the 
office  ? — No  ;  I  have  not  been  the  longest  in  the  office. 

2258 — Who  has  been  the  longest  in  the  office  ?-»Mr.  Haskett  and 
Mr.  Warwick  have  each  been  26  years  in  the  employment,  and  are  the 
longest,  I  believe,  in  the  service  ;  there  are  about  a  dozen  who  have 
served  from  22  to  20  years ;  the  remainder  vary  from  19  to  10  to  8. 

3259.  There  are  two  officers  who  have  been  already  26  years  em- 
ployed in  this  duty  ;  and  if  their  health  and  life  last  they  Are  just 
those  gentlemen  who  would  be  continued  on  t^ie  permanent  staff  of 
the  department  ? — Yes. 
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2S!60.  Sir  S.  Northoote. — Amongst  those  who  you  saj  have 
retired,  have  any  retired  after  a  long  period  of  service  ?— I  cannot  at 
the  moment  say. 

2261.  Have  any  retired  who  have  served  10  years? — Yes,  many 
have  left  the  service. 

9262y  Or  20  years? — I  cannot  say  with  regard  to  20  years  ;  bul 
many  have  left  after  1 1  years'  service.  Within  a  month  or  so,  three 
have  been  discontinued  after  1 1  years*  service,  and  they  have  received 
no  compensation. 

2263.  Mr.  Fitzgerald — The  duties  of  your  office  are  quite  Incom- 
patible with  anything  like  private  practice,  are  they  not  ?*-Tes,  they 
de#roy  all  private  practice. 

2264.  And  the  scale  of  remuneration  which  you  now  receive'  is 
below  that  which  you  would  receive  if  you  were  in  private  practice  ? 
—Very  much. 

2265.  Sir  S.  Northoote.—- Can  you  mention  any  particular  case  of 
a  person  serving  10  or  11  years  and  retiring  ?-~I  can  remember  the 
particular  case  of  a  surveyor  with  a  very  large  family  ;  after  11  years' 
service  he  had  only  reached  6s,  a  day. 

2266.  Why  did  he  leave  the  ofBce? — He  was  discontinued  oa 
account  of  the  reduction  of  the  office  which  occurred  last  meotlw 
Within  a  very  short  time  there  will  be  a  another  reduction  of  about 
forty,  or  more. 

2267-  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  men  retiring  from  old  age, 
being  worn  out  ? — I  cannot  remember  at  the  moment  any  who  have 
been  worn  out  from  old  age :  I  am  sure  that  such  cases  ha^e  occur- 
red, but  I  would  repeat  that  the  word  ^*  retirement"  is  scarcely  appli-^ 
cable  to  our  case. 

2268.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.^Mr  Griffith  is  at  the  head  of  y(^r  office, 
13  he  not  ? — Yes. 

4269.  His  appointment  is  made  by  the  Qovernment,  is  it  not  9— 
Ye«. 

2270.  Does  he  nominate  or  appoint  the  various  persons  in  the 
department,  or  are  any  of  the  officers  named  by  the  Government  ?— « 
Mr.  Griffith  appoints,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct. 

2271.  Viscount  Monck.— Are  you  quite  sure  whether  Mr.  Griffith 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  or  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  think 
he  was  appointed  under  the  act.  He  holds  at  will  and  pleasure,  I 
think.     The  Lord  Lieutenant  can  remove  him  at  any  time. 

2272.  Mr.  FitEgerald.— Are  any  of  the  officers  in  the  department 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?— None  at  present. 

2273.  Viscount  Monck. — Are  there  any  officers,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  department  ?— In  the  Valuation  department  none,  except  the 
Commissioner. 

2274.  Are  they  not  all  employed  temporarily  by  Mr.  Griffith  ? — 
Yea. 

2275.  And  are  they  not,  at  the  time  of  their  employment,  warned 
that  they  are  not  to  expect  any  superannuation  ? — No,  they  are  not. 
We  have  all  looked  forward  to  the  establishment  in  the  office  of  a 
recognized  staff,  as  foreshown  in  the  evidence  given  by  B.  Griffith, 
Ksq.,  £.  Senior,  Esq.,  E.  Gulson,  Esq.,  Hon.  O.  S.  Clements,  and 
Hon  Sir  G.  0.  I4ewis,  before  the  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  intp 
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the  Townland  Valuation  of  Ireland,  July,  1844,  and  contained  in 
answer  to  Questions  262,  1034,  1036,  1604,  1629,  1741,  1743;  and 
we  conceive  the  present  tune  most  suited  for  the  establishment  of  the 
office  in  the  form  which  these  gentlemen  foresaw  would  be  necessary. 

2276.  Mr.  Macartney — Do  you  know  of  any  officers  in  Ireland 
who^  when  they  are  placed  in  office,  were  informed  that  they  would 
not  receive  any  remuneration  by  pension,  but  who  have  since  been 
penenoned  ?^-I  believe  the  civil  assistants  in  the  Ordnanee  Survey 
have  been  pensioned. 

2277.  Has  any  other  case  occurred  lately  ? — I  do  not  remember 
any  other  case. 

227S.  You  have  not  heard  of  the  case  of  the  supernumeraries  who 
were  put  off  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  forgotten  that.  They 
have  been  pensioned  or  compensated.  The  Ordnance  Survey  was 
made  only  a  preparatory  step  to  the  General  Valuation,  and  those 
employed  on  it  have  obtained  pensions  from  the  Government. 

•  2279. — Mr.  Fitzgerald. — Do  you  know  whether  the  Ordnance 
Survey  was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  G  ivernment  or  at  the  expense 
of  the  counties  ?* — I  think  at  the  expense  of  the  counties.  We  are 
anxious  to  impress  a  consideration  of  the  facts,  that  our  duties  have 
an  extensive  sphere,  the  whole  of  Ireland  ;  that  they  are  for  the 
most  part  laborious,  descending  to  the  consideration  of  every  tents 
ment;  that  they  are  of  growing  importance,  likely  to  t»erve  as  the 
basis  of  all  taxation  ;  a  first  consideration  in  time  of  war ;  a  foremost 
requirement  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  peace;  that  a  recog- 
nised Government  organization  of  the  staff  of  the  General  Valuation 
and  Survey  of  Ireland  would  be  highly  economic,  and  would  be  found 
to  redound  to  the  wi:idom  of  the  Legislature. 

The  above  evidence  furnishes  irrefragable  proof,  if  proof 
were  wanted,  of  the  truth  of  our  statement,  and  the  supine 
and  guilty  negligence  of  the  Legislature  in  ignoring  the 
claims  of  the  valuation  service.  Mr.  Hutchiuffs'  examina- 
tion affords  us  tangible  and  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  this  body  during  the  lengthened  period  of  29 
years,  acting  independently  of,  and  apart  from,  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  service,  see  questions  2256  and  2257 
to  2279,  also  note  under  2279.  It  might  be  supposed  from 
questions  2276  to  2278,  that  the  employfe  in  this  depart- 
ment should  necessarily  point  out  a  precedent  on  which  to 
biase  their  claims,  but  irrespective  of  any  precedent,  these 
gentlemen  demand  to  be  legislated  for  on  the  broad  basis 
of  their  own  merit,  and  the  benefits  their  services  have 
conferred  upon,  the  state ;  and  they  do  not  shrink  from 
comparison  with  any  portion  of  the  Civil  Service  as  regards 
efficiency,  utility,  or  mental  labor. 

*  It  has  beeti  since  ascertained,  that  the  Ordnance  Survey  was  made  at  the  sxpenM  of 
the  Oovemment;  and  it  may  here  he  obaerred,  tiiat  the  title  **  ValnattMi  and  Sorvsy  ot 
iTfland"  should  not  associate  the  General  Valuation  with  the  Ordnance  Department 
which  is  a  distinct  service,  with  which  the  Valuation  has  never  bt- en  connected. 
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The  annual  revision — as  directed  by  Act  15  A 16  Vic,  cap. 
63,  sec.  29,  requires  a  permanency  of  office — and  conse- 
quently a  permanent  staff  of  officers  is  requisite  to  carry 
out  the  designs  of  the  le^slature  in  a  fair  and  useful  spirit, 
(see  questions  2231  to  2234).  Who  could  be  better  qua- 
lified to  watch  the  tide  of  conflict  and  change  created  by 
time  and  other  causes,  than  the  man  at  the  age  of  40  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  health  and  intellect  who  started  on 
his  tour  of  inquiry  at  20,  and  treading  the  same  beaten 
track  every  subsequent  year,  acquires  a  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience,  of  which  the  mere  tyro  and  "  chance 
hireling''  must  be  totally  deficient. 

The  evidence  here  adduced,  clearly  shows  the  absolute 
necessity  of  our  opinion  being  acted  upon,  and  we  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  and  to  that  love  of  fair 
play  which  every  Englishman  claims  as  the  characteristic 
of  his  country,  whether  a  man  devoting  all  his  mental  and 
physical  energies  io  a  government  service,  does  not  de- 
serve a  meet  reward  both  in  security  of  office  and  adequate 
remuneration. 

Regarding  the  continuous  service  and  permanence  of  the 
officers,  we  have  ample  testimony  in  the  return  moved  for 
by  Edward  Grogan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  City  of  Dublin  for 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  ftimished  to  the  house  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Valuation,  and  which  is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  pamphlet ;  but  we  regret  our  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  insert  it.  The  same  is  however  proved  bv  Mr. 
Hutchings'  evidence,  questions  2260,  2257,  and  225o. 

This  gentleman's  examination  let  us  also  into  a  secret ; 
it  is  conclusive  from  the  questions  profounded  bv  the  select 
committee,  that  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  false 
position  in  which  the  valuation  service  is  placed ;  and  this 
surprises  us  not  a  little,  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  import- 
ance and  utility  of  the  work  performed,  its  systematic  and 
effective  administration,  not  alone  where  the  national  fi- 
nances are  concerned — but  also  on  account  of  the  innu- 
merable public  and  private  interests  dependant  on  it,  and 
the  long  period  of  time  requisite  to  render  it  thus  invaluable. 
When  all  these  matters  are  considered  is  it  not,  we  must 
say,  rarprising,  that  the  select  Committee  should  have  been 
Ignorant  that  such  an  abuse  should  exist  in  this  age  of  pro- 
gression and  enlightenment. 
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We  cannot  wonder  at  the  hesitation  or  evasion  with  winch 
the  question  relative  to  the  officers  is  met ;  no  man  likei 
willingly  to  make  a  humiliating  admission,  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  not  a  recogni:^ed  officer,  for  it  would  appear  that 
**  there  are  no  officers  properly  so  called"  engaged  on  the 
valuation. 

This  exhibits  a  singularity  in  the  constitution  of  the 
service  quite  at  vaiiance  w  ith  the  arrangements  in  almost 
all  oUier  public  departments.  There  is  in  fact  scarcely  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  Civil  Service  of  equal  standing  and  use- 
fohiess,  in  which,  if  the  question  were  asked  (2273),  are  there 
any  officers  in  your  establishment  ?  that  it  could  not  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

The  dismissal  summarily  of  officers  after  a  lengthened 
period  of  service,  who  had  discharged  their  duties  satisfac- 
torily and  who  had  committed  no  offence  against  established 
rules,  is  another  startUng  fact  brought  to  light  by  questions, 
2261  and  2262,  Retirement  forsooth,  itisr^^?>^7wen^with 
a  vengeance  !    This  grievance  demands  redress  more   im- 

Eeratively  than  any  other,  as  it  appeals  to  the  head  and 
eart  of  any  man  possessing  either  the  power  of  mind  or 
the  feelings  of  our  common  nature ;  it  is  so  glaring  a  wrong 
that  we  can  scarcely  treat  it  calmly ;  so  grossly  does  it 
violate  all  principles  of  justice,  that  we  would  fain  ignore 
that  portion  of  the  evidence  were  it  possible  to  do  so.  This 
one  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  demand  immediate  go- 
vernmental inquirv.  Neither  as  may  be  seen  by  question 
2275,  did  any  of  those  gentlemen  enter  the  service  with  a 
preconceived  notion  that  the  office  was  not  permanent,  or 
that  their  services  were  to  have  a  fair  and  equitable  reward. 
When  referring  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Griffith,  E.  Senior, 
Esq.,  (Assistant  Poor  L^w  Commissioner),  E.  Gulson,  Esq., 
Hon.  C.  8,.  Clements  aud  Sir  George  Cornwall  Lewis,  at 
so  distant  a  period  as  1844,  we  perceive  that  these  gentle- 
men were  so  impressed  with  the  requirements  of  the  country 
for  an  office  rendering  such  important  advantages  to  the 
state,  that  they  gave  their  evidence  in  a  spirit  that  called 
for  legislature ;  and  this  acknowledgment  of  public  service 
led  the  employ^  naturally  to  hope  that  when  rendering  the 
office  permanent  their  labors  woiud  not  be  overlooked,  bat 
on  the  contrary  that  security  and  superannuation  would 
reward  the  toil  and  assiduity  with  which  they  worked;  and 
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as  '*  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  they  vainly  ex- 
pected to  receive  at  least  fair  and  equitable  treatment  from 
the  masters  they  served  so  well.  But  with  a  fatuity  which 
was  cruel  as  well  as  unjust,  the  act  was  passed  rendering  the 
office  permanent  while  it  made  no  provision  whatever  for 
those  employed,  whose  low  rates  of  pay  as  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  the  public  press,  also  by  Mr.  Hutchings*  evi- 
dence (questions  2242,  22ty3,  2264,)  and  by  ourselves  in  a 
former  number,  are  almost  fabulous  when  contrasted  with 
the  sinecures  enjoyed  in  the  various  "  circumlocution  ojices'* 
Tavored  by  governmental  patronage. 

Facts  ana  figures  are  to  our  mind  the  most  patent  evidence 
of  right  and  wrong,  justice  or  injustice,  being  at  all  times 
the  undeniable  proof  of  matters  at  issue.  We  therefore  in- 
sert the  following  table,  which  will  prove  to  any  unpreju- 
diced mind,  that  the  scde  of  pay  according  to  the  "  Civu  Ser- 
vice Gazette/'  "  is  in  practice  preposterous — not  a  jot  above 
bearable." 

**  Compandve  Statement  of  the  average  yearly  aalarien  of  officers  nnder- 
oamed,  ia  the  CivU  Service  DepartmeDtK  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  maximum 
yearly  salaries  of  those  in  the  Valuation  Service : 


Amount  of  Yearly  Salaries  of 

abHe 

1 

1 

rtmeate. 

Junior 
Clerks. 

2ndCls08'lrt  ClMfl 
Qerks.    Clerks. 

Drsfto-     Account- 
men.           ant*s 
Assistant 

Chief 
Clerk. 

Account- 
ant. 

Surv- 
eyors. 

Superin- 
tendent 

Valu- 
ators. 

General 
Superin- 
tendent 

tin      i 

£ 
91 

£ 
178 

£ 
949 

£ 
395 

£ 
850 

8eo 

493 

£ 
331 

£ 
890 

£ 
429 

£ 
775 

Ice,     i 

47 

69 

94 

94 

94 

156 

360 

118 

141 

361 

818 

There  are  no  officers  connected  with  the  Civil  Service  in  Ireland  that  can 
be  classed  under  the  headings  of  the  last  four  columns  of  the  above  table ;  the 
salaries  quoted  are,  however,  for  duties  which  may  be  considered  analogous : 
thus,  the  average  salary  of  the  heads  of  offices  in  the  Civil  Service  is  compared 
witb  thesakry  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Valuation  ** 

Were  we  not  in  possession  of  the  above  statement,  the 
truth  of  which  is  unquestionable,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  gentlemen,  possessing  the  capabili- 
tiefl  requisite  to  carry  out  this  great  national  work  in  all  its 
varied  detail,  toiling  so  patiently  and  enduringly  for  such 
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inadequate  daily  hire ;  and  we  award  a  high  meed  of  praise 
to  men  who,  under  such  extreme  pressure,  have  performed 
their  duties  well  and  diligently. 

From  the  note  appendea  to  tne  following  table,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  siclmess  of  heart  consequent  on  these  gi^ 
privations,  has  had  a  sad  and  tellinff  effect  on  the  minds  and 
health  of  the  employ^,  whose  deams  had  been  prematurely 
hastened  by  overtaxed  mental  exertion,  without  even  the 
very  slightest  alleviation ; — 
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"  From  the  above  abstract  the  position  of  the  service  is  ap> 
]ftirent,  in  relation  to  its  claims  to  superannuation  ;  and  it  b  worthy 
of  remark,  with  reference  to  the  want  of  retiring  pensions,  that  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  dread  of  poverty  on  the  minds  and  health  of 
employes,  as  testified  by  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan  and  B.  M.  Bromlejr, 
Esq.,  are  fully  borne  out  in  the  Valuation  Service  by  the  facu  that 
from  time  to  time  several  persons  huve  suffered  from  mental  disease 
in  the  service  ;  the  list  of  mortality,  too,  during  the  last  six  yean 
amounts  to  thirty  one.  Consequent  on  the  deaths  above  mentioned, 
there  were  subscriptions  in  the  office  for  some  of  the  widows  and 
families  left  des>titute.  The  total  sum  contributed  on  these  occasiooi 
amounted  to  about  .£300.  Of  these,  fifteen  persons  have  died  of 
consumption,  some  having  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  at  their 
debks  until  the  day  before  de^Uh.  Five  have  died  suddenly  from 
disease  of  the  heart.  Fever,  dysentery,  and  bronchitis  have  dis^ 
posed  of  the  rest,  except  one  who  was  drowned.  It  is  certain  that 
many  of  these  deaths  were  rendered  prematurely  fatal  by  the  necessity 
which  impelled  the  sufferers  to  attend  their  office,  for  tne  regulations 
of  the  service  do  not  admit  of  the  relaxation  so  indispensable  to  re- 
covery without  forjeiture  of  pay,  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  increased 
demand  not  only  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  also  for  proper  medi- 
cal treatment.** 

It  will  be  observed  irom  the  above  table  that  the  total 
Slim  of  the  salarieej  of  the  valuation  staflF  would  be  so  low  an 
item  in  the  national  expenture  as  £13,569,  which  is  scarcely 
one-fiflh  of  the  surplus  revenue,  added  to  the  consolidated 
fund,  w^ithin  the  last  year,  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
Government  being  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  valuation 
for  the  levy  of  th^  property  Income  Tax,  to  the  exclusion 
of  tha  former  Poor  taw  Valuation,  which  was  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  lower. 

If  to  this  sum,  £13,569,  we  add  eighteen  per  cent.,*  the 
result  is  £15,830 ;  which  would  maintain,  superannuate, 
and  pension  the  entire  staff  of  this  establishment. 

Why,  therefore,  let  us  ask,  should  not  the  debt  which  the 
state  obviously  owes  to  these  gentlemen  be  paid  without 
hesitation.  Other  collateral  offices,  and  some  of  more  recent 
construction  and  appointment  are  now  recognised  permanent 
services  ;  and  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  of  the  valuation 
officers,  the  foregoing  evidence  leaves  no  manner  of  doubt. 

After  enumerating  the  many  advantages  derived  firom 
this  department  of  tlie  Civil  Service,  which  render  it  of  such 
incalculable  value  to  the  stfite,  and  expatiating  on  the  more 
than  injustice  with  which  the  claims  of  its  employes  have 
been  disregarded,  we  turn  to  another  phase  of  Governmental 

•  sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan's  before  Select  Committee,  Query  356. 
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policy  where  no  parsimony  is  observable,  and  we  see  that 
the  'I  reasury  opens  its  golden  stores  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  improving  royal  pdaces,  beautifying  royal  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  on  the  ephemeral  objects  of  mere  taste  and 
luxury,  only  meant  to  gratify  the  senses ;  no  less  a  sum 
than  £311,o65  has  been  expended  for  such  objects ;  nearly 
lis  much  as  the  whole  Valuation  has  cost,  during  the  many 
years  of  its  useful  existence. 

Thus,  in  these  halcyon  days  of  intellectual  progression, 
when  mind  has  acquired  a  just  superioritv  over  matter,  and 
the  twin-sisters,  Hterature  and  science,  hand  in  hand,  con- 
test the  palm  of  victory  with  the  highest  military  prowess, 
and  pluck  the  laurel  from  the  victor's  brow,  to  enwreath 
the  moral  hero  of  peace  and  progress — even  in  these  days 
such  contrasts  present  themselves. 

Is  this  an  age,  we  ask,  when  permanent  services  are  to  be 
thus  overlooked,  whon  men  of  high  mental  culture,  practical 
ability  and  hard-working  perseverance  in  the  public  service, 
are  to  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  toil,  and  an  old  age  of  penury, 
whUst  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  £2,300  a-year  would 
secure  them  compensation.  Again  we  are  forced  to  demand 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why  should  this  department,  after 
all  we  have  adduced,  and  can  adduce  in  its  favOT,  be  so 
unfairly  treated?  Why  is  it  not,  at  least  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  enjoying 
government  patronage,  although  they  liave  not  conferred 
greater  benefits  ?  This  is  a  right  which  we  imperatively 
<3laim  for  these  gentlemen;  and  it  is  also  a  matter  of 
expediency,  as  the  following  extracts  will  fully  prove. 

The  following  extracts  fVom  the  evidence  of  Sir  C.  E.  Trevelyan, 
K.C.B.,  R.  M.  Bromley,  Esq.,  C  B.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jaine«  Robert 
George,  Bart,  Wm.  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.  J.  Hainel,  Esq., 
and  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Goodenough  Hayter,  M.P.,  before  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Civil  Service  Superannuation,  March,  1856,  are 
adduced  as  illustrative  of  the  following  principles : — 

First — That  the  Superannuation  sought  by  the  Employes  of  the 
Service  of  the  General  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland,  is 

A  National  and  Public  principle. 

Of  Public  and  National  benefit. 

Essential  to  Organization  and  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  spirit 
in  the  Civil  Service. 

Necessary  to  all  Civil  Establishments. 
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Length  of  Service^  entitles  to  Superannuation. 

Loss  of  Office  entitles  to  Superannuation. 

Secondly— That  the  rates  of  Pay  of  the  Employes  of  the  Geoerml 
Valuation  Service  are  inadequate  to  maintain  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  the  means  of  making  provision  for  incapacity  or  retire- 
ment. 

There  is  no  distincion  in  principle  between  Salary  and  Pension. 
Where  there  is.no  Pension  there  should  be  ao  increased  rate  of 
pay. 

In  the  Valuation  Service  the  Pay  is  less  than  that  in  ^eryices  in 
which  the  Pay  has  been  reduced  in  lieu  of  provision  for  Superannu- 
ation 

The  inadequacy  of  Pay  in  the  Valuation  Service — apparent  from 
the  fact  of  the  Salaries  being  lower  than  in  the  Civil  Service  Estab- 
lishments, in  which  latter  they  are  even  lower  than  in  private  Com- 
mercial Houses. 

Thirdly — That  though  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  is  an  in- 
dependent and  complete  Service,  of  equal,  if  not  superior  importance 
to  some  of  the  Civil  Service  Departments,  yet  the  Employes  are  in 
a  position  inferior  to  extra  Clerks  in  non-professional  Departments, 
from  the  circumstance  that  extra  Clerks  can  be  Superannuated  by  a 
Treasury  Minute. 

Fourthly — That  the  redundant  system  extended  to  some  Depart- 
ments, and  recommended  as  beneficial  to  the  Public  Service,  is  not 
available  to  the  General  Valuation  Service. 

Fifthly— That  the  time  is  now  come  when  the  Valuaticn  Service 
may  be  placed  on  a  permanent  footing. 

No.  L 

That  the  Superannuation  sought  by  the  Employes  of  the  aervice  of 

the  General  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland  is  a  National  and 

Public  Principle. 

1030.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committe  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Charles  Grant  (now  Lord  Glenelg):— "  The  principle  for 
which  I  contend  is,  that  persons  who  hav»  served  the  public  well 
shall  not  be  deserted  by  the  public,  in  need,  sickness,  or  old  age. 
This  principle,  I  say,  has  ever  been  recognised  by  this  boose,  and 
a  just,  and  wise,  and  generous  principle  it  is.  I  confess  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  such  language  from  so  respectable  a  Committee,  as  that 
money  spent  in  support  of  this  principle  is  a  loss  to  the  public  No, 
it  is  no  loss  to  the  public.  The  diligent  servants  of  the  public  pay  a 
large  and  usurious  interest  for  what  they  receive  from  the  public 
in  loss  of  health,  in  premature  decay,  and  sometimes  even  death. 
We  admit  the  principle  in  military  services,  and  reward  is  cheerfully 
paid  in  suchcasees;  but  are  not  civil  servants  equally  entitled  to 
reward  ?  Military  services  are  open  and  attended  with  that  fame 
and  splendour  which  of  themselves  constitute  reward,  while  civil 
services,  not  less  valuable,  are  performed  in  obscurity ;  the  effects  of 
them  are  visible,  but  few  know  or  investigate  the  cause.  I  say, 
therefore,  that  money  laid  out  upon  the  support  of  diligent  civil  ser- 
vants is  no  loss  to  the  public." 
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Of  Public  and  NationM  Benefit. 

53^.  I  do  not  say  that  no  distinction  has  been  made,  but  that  it 
18  so  enevitably  necessary  for  the  public  weal  that  pensions  should 
be  granted  to  woru-out  public  servants,  that  hereafter,  when  the  of- 
fices which  now  do  not  pay  dt  ductions,  come  to  claim  superannu- 
ation, when  the  seniors  in  those  offices  grow  old,  it  will  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  them  pensions  whether  they  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  fund  or  not ;  and  in  proof  of  that,  I  will  rea<l  a  remark- 
able passajge  in  Dr.  Gray  s  evidence  in  reference  to  the  British  Mu- 
aettra«  whjich  isoneof  tbelCstablishmente  which  are  not  under  the 
Schedule  o(  the  Superannuation  Act.  Particular  attention  has  been 
called  to  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  British  Mu- 
seum .'—Question  8689.  There  being  no  retiring  pensions,  has  not 
the  dread  of  poverty  in  advanced  years  an  injurious  effect  on  tlie 
minds  and  health  of  the  officers? — I  believe  it  has  a  very  injurious 
effect  on  the  minds  and  health  of  the  officers  and  assistants;  that  is 
to  say,  that  they  feel  always  subject  to  the  danger  of  want.  I  need 
only  to  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  deplorable  slate  of  mental  disease 
wh  ch  has  existed  among  several  of  the  officers  of  this  institution. 
During  the  time  1  have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  six  of  the 
officers  have  left  or  died  under  mental  disease.  Being  a  medical 
man  myself,  and  paying  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  mental  diseases, 
1  can  state  that  this  is  a  proportion  which  is  unknown  among  literary 
or  scientific  men  in  general-  It  is  a  question  of  a  very  serious  na- 
ture. There  have  been  more  who  have  died  or  left  under  such  a 
malady  than  have;  (^ed  from  other  causes  during  the  period  of  my 
service." 

259.  Men  now  go  to  their  work  harassed  with  cares  for  the  fu- 
ture state  of  their  families;  they  are  not  able  to  attend  to  their  bu- 
siness in  the  way  they  ought  to  attend  to  it.  There  are  numerous 
cases  where  individuals  upon  their  death-bed  have  been  in  an  un- 
happy state  of  mind,  knowing  that  their  families  are  left  in  the 
most  abject  distress,  tliat  there  is  notliing  even  to  support  them  ;  and 
their  friends  have  been  obliged  to  go  round  to  the  public  offices  to 
raise  sums  of  money  to  bury  them. 

487.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  subject  of  age  in  con« 
nexion  with  superannuation  ? — It  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic that  the  servant  should  be  irrttrievably  tied  to  the  service ;  that 
he  should  have  no  prospect  of  cessation  from  labour  when  his  ener- 
gies b^in  to  fail  It  acts  as  a  great  discouragement,  especially  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  service.  It  is  better  for  the  public  that  when 
tilt*  activity  and  energy  of  a  servant  begin  to  fail,  he  should  be  al- 
io wed  to  go,  and  that  a  younger  and  more  active  man  should  succeed 
hina.  The  first  year  of  a  person's  service,  even  supposing  him  to 
have  been  appointed  ip  mature  age,  are  tl>e  least  valuable.  Even  in 
the  case  of  professional  officers,  ^  few  years  are  requisite  to  enable 
them  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  lipeclal  requirements  of  the 
office. 

2964.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  question  of  deductions,  do 
you  not  think  that  it  is  a  sound  policy  lor  the  Government  to  pro- 
mise superannuation  pensions  witlji  a  view  of  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service  ? — I  have  the  strongest  opinion  that  whether 
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there  were  any  deduction  made  or  not,  and  whether  there  were'anjr 
specific  contract  made  by  the  State  or  not,  cases  of  such  extraord- 
inary hardship  would  present  themselves  on  the  part  of  faithful.ser. 
vants  worn  out  in  the  public  senrice,  that  the  claim  for  pension  upon 
retirement  would  be  irresistable. 

8965.  Is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  public  service  that  persons  who 
are  unfit  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  should  be  enabled  to  re- 
tire upon  adequate  pensions,  so  as  to  make  way  for  persons  yminger 
than  themselves,  who  would  receive  an  advance  of  salarj  and  perform 
the  active  duties  2* — I  think  so  strongly  that  that  is  the  ease,  that  I 
should  very  much  regret  if  the  Treasury  were  extremely  rigorous  in 
exacting  the  very  utmost  length  of  service  that  the  bodily  frame 
could  endure,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  do  so  administer  the  law. 
If  the  head  of  a  department  represents  that  a  fiuthful  servant  is  wear- 
ing out  rapidly,  though  his  length  of  service  shall  not  be  the  full  mea- 
sure, or  his  age  not  very  much  advanced,  yet  if  his  conduct  hat  been 
roost  meritorious*  when  that  is  representeo  to  the  Treasury,  the  case 
is  dealt  with  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  kind  consideration  ;  the  good  of 
the  public  service  is  promoted  by  releasing  that  gentleman  from  a 
service  for  which  he  is  no  longer  fit,  and  my  impression  is,  that  the  op- 
eration of  the  Act  is  in  that  direction,  that  there  is  indulgent  consid- 
eration for  the  civil  servant  on  the  one  hand,  and  due  consideration 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  on  the  other  hand.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  such  is  the  spirit  in  whieh  the  power  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  Treasury,  and  I  really  believe  that  with  varying  Boards 
of  Treasury  that  has  been  the  principle  which  has  guided  their 
conduct. 

1512.  But  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  great  advantages 
attending  the  present  mode  of  remunerating  public  servants,  partly  by 
salaries,  and  partly  by  superannuation. 

1573.  What  are  those  advantages?— They  are  such  as  have  kd 
almost  all  the  nations  in  Europe  to  adopt  the  system  of  paying  parUy 
by  superannuation  allowances.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  guarantee 
of  fidelity  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  encourages  efficient  service;  in  the 
third  place,  it  retains  good  men  in  the  service;  in  the  fourth  place, 
it  induces  men  to  retire  when  they  become  old  or  inefficient  from  any 
cause  ;  and  in  the  fifth  place,  it  prevents  old  public  servants  from 
falling  into  a  state  of  disgraceful  dependence,  or  of  distressing  de»> 
tilution,  which  would  be  a  public  scandal,  and  might  deter  young 
men  from  becoming  candidates  for  Office.  These  advantages  tppcar 
to  me  to  be  so  great  that  I  should  very  much  regret  to  lee  Uie  system 
of  superannuation  abolished. 
Bssential  to  organization,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  spirit  in 

the  Civil  Service. 

109.  Then  your  view  seems  to  he,  that  the  Government  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  law,  but  the  equity  of  the  case  was  against 
them — 1  conceive  that  there  has  been  no  breach  of  faith  in  reference 
to  the  abatements,  but  that  the  arrangement  is  in  its  nature  inequit- 
able, and  that  it  belongs  to  that  class  of  bad  laws  which  are  contrary 
to  ijhe  natural  sense  of  justice  of  mankind.  In  criminal  jurispru- 
dence the  effect  of  such  laws  is,  that  juries  will  not  convict  npoo 
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them.  Tn  civil  administration  the  effect  is,  that  they  obstruct  and 
baffle  all  oar  endeavours  for  the  improvement  of  the  Civil  Service. 
However  much  we  may  endeavour  to  improve  first  appointments,  to 
establish  the  principle  of  promotion  according  to  qualification  and 
merit,  to  consolidate  cognate  establishments,  to  make  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  labour,  or  to  fix  responsibility, this  question 'of  abatements 
continually  meets  us  by  raising  discontent.  Organiiation  is  a  very 
important  thing,  but  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  feeling  and  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  public  servants  is  ist  still  more  important  considera- 
tion. Rules  and  system  are  a  poor  security  compared  with  that  ha- 
bitual sense  of  duty  which  induces  a  public  servant,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  public  as  a  faithful  stew- 
ard of  his  time  and  opportunities ;  and  that  sense  of  duty  cannot  be. 
practically  arrived  at  without  the  sentiment  and  feeling  that  the  ser- 
▼lucits  are  equitably  and  generously  dealt  with. 

Necessary  to  all  Civil  Establishments. 

341.  1  consider  that  it  is  indispensable  tliat  pensions  must  be 
granted  ;  there  can  be  no  efficient  state  of  a  department  and  no 
good  service  without  pensions  ;  I  consider  that  pensions  must  be 
granted  for  the  interest  of  the  State. 

181.  Have  you  had  many  applications  to  be  placed  upon  the  Super- 
annuation Act  ? — We  have  had  some  applications,  especially  from 
offices  which  feel  doubtful  about  their  tenure,  and  which  are  con- 
cidered  officially  to  be  of  a  temporary  character  ;  the  getting  upon 
the  Superannuation  Act  is  held  to  give  them  a  permanency. 

484.  Much  inconvenience  has  been  caused  by  the  limitation  of  the 
superannuation  system  to  the  offices  on  the  schedule  of  the  Act,  and 
to  tho^e  which  may  be  placed  by  the  Treasury  upon  it  ? — The  grant 
of  a  suitable  rate  of  pension  on  retirement  is  an  mdespensable  condi- 
tion of  efficient  service  ;  and  whatever  plan  may  be  resolved  upon, 
it  should  be  understood  that  all  the  Civil  establishments  will  come 
under  it  which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by  some  other  Act  of 
Parliament. 

215.  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  more  than  that  the  same  principle  of 
superannuation,  so  far  as  ft  can  be  applied,  should  be  applied  to  all 
the  civil  servants  ? — Where  the  same  principles  are  applicable,  they 
should  be  applied  to  all.  I  conceive  that  this  general  principle  is  as 
applicable  to  idl,  that  a  suitable  remunneration  is  provided  b^  the 
State  for  its  servants;  to  some  it  is  more  and  to  some  it  is 
leas  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  adjusted  in  one  wav  and  in  some  in  another ; 
for  instance,  it  differs  in  the  case  of  diplomatic  officers ;  but  this 
principle  applies  to  all,  that  it  is  the  due  reward  of  their  service. 

.  370.  What  have  these  recommendations  to  do  with  superannu- 
ation ? — I  consider  that  in  dealing  with  the  (reneral  question  of 
superannuation,  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  it  should  be  dealt  with 
as  a  whole,  in  all  its  parts. 

244.  In  short,  you  would  have  a  system  of  universal  superannua- 
tion fund,  or  else  no  pensions  ? — I  would  have  either  a  system  of 
universal  superannuation  fund,  or  system  of  universal  free  pension, 
granted  by  the  State;  and  of  the  two,  I  very  much  prefer  the  latter.  - 
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Length  of  Service  entitles  to  Superannuation. 

317.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  revising  the  salaries  in  all 
these  offices,  you  did  not  take  into  consideration  whether  deductioDf 
were  paid  or  not ;  but  is  not  it  the  fact,  that  where  the  deduction  it 
is  paid,  the  public  servant  has  a  superannuation  allowance,  and  where 
the  deduction  is  not  paid  he  has  not  a  retired  allowance  ? — Practi- 
cally, is  is  found  that  whether  the  deduction  is  paid  or  not,  it  is 
necessary  at  last  to  give  a  superannuation  when  the  servant  becomes 
old,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  department  requires  that  he  should  re- 
tire. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  those  pentiont,  and  the 
public  also  cannot  allow  good  and  faithful  servants,  who  have  worn 
themselves  out  in  their  service,  to  starve ;  consequently  pensions 
must,  at  anv  rate,  be  given. 

318.  Is  that  the  Treasui^  practice  ?— .Tes. 

319.  Under  what  authority  ?-^When  such  cases  have  taken  plaee, 
they  have  always  been  laid  before  Parliament. 

320.  There  may  be  extreme  cases  where  it  is  done,  and  in  those 
cases  the  allowances  are  voted  by  Parliament  f — Yes. 

Loss  of  Office  entitles  to  Superannuation. 

90.  You  say  that  in  case  of  the  office  being  abolished,  it  seems 
just  that  the  Government  alone  should  pay;  do  not  you  think  that 
the  justice  of  the  case  would  be  met  if  the  public  were  to  pay  to  the 
individual  rather  a  higher  rate  of  retirement  in  consideration  of  the 
disappointment  of  his  hope  of  further  rising  ?— I  think,  whatever 
may  be  the  fair  compensation  to  an  officer  whose  office  is  abolished, 
the  Government  should  pay  it  entirely ;  because,  when  an  office  is 
abolished,  the  officer's  plan  of  life  and  hopes  of  benefiting  himself 
are  destroyed,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

337. — Are  you  aware  whether  there  has  been  any  Iklinute  of  the 
Treasury  granting  retiring  pensions  to  those  eentlemen  who  have 
been  so  dismissed  under  tne  Acts,  and  who  had  not  contributed  in 
any  way  to  the  Superannuation  Fund  ? — Several  officers  of  the  Poor 
Law  Establishment  in  Ireland,  both  inspectors  and  clerks,  have 
received  compensation  allowances  on  abolition  of  office. 

338.  Do  you  remember  what  number  of  officers  were  dismissed  by 
virtue  of  that  Act  of  Parliament  ? — A  considerable  number,  incla- 
dinff  several  inspectors,  an  assistant  secretary,  and  a  first-class 
clerk. 

339.  A  Bill  is  now  before  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  Ireland  ?  I  under- 
stand there  is  such  a  BilL 

340.  And  of  course,  acting  under  the  same  rule,  that  officer  will 
look  for  a  retirinfif  pension,  and  it  will  be  granted  under  a  Minute  of 
the  Treasury  ? — 1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

341.  Do  yott  remember  the  date  of  that  Minute  of  the  Treasury 
which  fixed  the  retirements  of  those  officers  who  retired  under  that 
Bill  ? — 1  do  not  remember  the  date.  I  consider  that  it  is  indi^>eii- 
sable  that  pensions  must  be  granted  ;  there  can  be  no  efficient  state 
of  a  department  and  no  good  service  without  pensions  ;  I  consider 
that  pensions  must  be  granted  for  the  interest  of  the  State. 
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M'2.  The  case  to  which  you  have  just  referred  of  the  Poor  Law 
officers  in  Irelaod  was  upon  the  abolition  of  the  officers  ? — It  was 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  officers ;  but  pensions  upon  the  abolition 
of  offices  are  upon  the  same  principle  as  ordinary  retirements. 

843,  Why  are  they  upon  the  tame  principle  ? — The  servant 
prematurely  comes  to  the  term  of  his  service  ;  it  is  a  hard  case. 

344.  Is  it  a  harder  case  ;  is  not  the  man  in  that  ca.se  dismissed  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  ? — In  some  respects  it  is  a  harder 
case  than  that  of  an  ordinary  voluntary  retirement ;  he  is  dismissed 
suddenly,  and  it  is  a  great  disturbance  of  his  plans  in  life ;  it  is  gene* 
rally  in  mid  career. 

145.  Being  in  mid  career,  is  not  he  in  a  more  favourable  position 
to  engi^  in  something  else  ? — In  that  respect  it  is  more  favourable  ; 
but.  on  the  whole,  it  is  worse  to  a  man  to  have  his  service  broken  off 
in  the  midst,  and  to  have  to  provide  himself  without  having  had  the 
usual  opportunities  of  formmg  business  connections,  than  for  his 
service  to  come  to  its  natural  termination. 

717*  There  can  be  be  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  applications  for  ap- 
pointments are  concerned,  there  will  always  be  applications  of  some 
kind  or  other;  but  will  there  be  applications  from  the  class  of 
persons  whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  bring  into  the  public  service  ? 
— That  is  the  point  at  issue,  unless  you  hold  out  sufficient  prizes  for 
them  to  succeed  to. 

No,  IL 
That  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  Employes  of  the  General  Valuation 
Service  are  inadequate  to  maintain  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
aiford  the  means  of  making  provisions  for  incapacity  or  retire- 
ment.   No  distinction  in  principle  between  Salary  and  Pension. 

190.  Therefore  you  see  no  objection,  when  the  public  service  re- 
quires ity  to  making  alterations  in  the  bargain  upon  which  they 
entered  the  service  ? — No  ;  I  know  that  the  opinion  is  likely  to  be 
very  unpopular,  but  my  opinion  is,  that  there  is  Ho  distinction  in 
principle  between  salary  and  pension  ;  and  as  salaries  are  liable  to 
be  altered  for  the  public  good*  so  in  my  opinion  are  pensions  liable  to 
be  altered,  but  always  with  a  just  regard  to  the  general 
principles  of  equity,  and  an  induk^ent  and  generous  consideration 
for  the  interests  and  feelings  of  public  servants. 

1572.  But  experience  has  shown  that  there  are  great  advantages 
attending  the  present  mode  of  remunerating  public  servants,  partly 
bv  salaries,  and  partly  by  superannuation. 

*  1573  What  are  those  advantages  ? — They  are  such  as  have  led 
almost  all  the  nations  in  Europe  to  adopt  the  system  of  paying 
partly  by  superannuation  allowances. 

Where  there  is  no  pension  there  should  be  an  increased  rate  of 
pay. 

1571.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  general  system  of  granting  super- 
annuation  allowances  to  the  civil  servants  tends  very  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  civil  service  ? — Very  much. 

1572.  If  salaries  alone  were  paid,  the  salaries  may  be  raised  27 
per  cent.,  without  increasing  the  ultimate  charge  on  the  nation. 

40 
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Under  this  arrangement  a  salary  of  £tOO  wmild  be  raised  to  JClt7> 
of  £500  to  £6SS,  of  £1,000  to  £1,270 ;  and  this  would  evidently  be 
esoeedingW  advantageotts  to  the  prudent  men  In  the  puUic  serrice. 
It  would,  I  befieTe,  also  he  gratifying  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  about  to  enter  Uio  serviee* 

In  the  Valuation  Service  the  paj  is  less  than  that  in  Services  io 

which  the  pay  has  been  reduced  m  lieu  of  provision  for  Superaa^ 

n  nation. 

1910*  Is  it  not  a  mere  question  of  the  inadAqoiuij  id  the  faUry  te 
the  inferior  officers  ?-=-Ye8. 

191 7*  Are  you  aware  that  th^e  are  large  clas^a  pf  tbe  pnblie 
s^vaats^  the  extr«  cJerks^  who  hays  petitioned  to  b^  plaped  upo^ 
th^  same  footing  as  the  civil  servant  ?«— I  hold  ip  my  band  a  memo- 
rial ^ent  to  me  entituled,  '*  The  Petition  of  the  several  valuaton, 
superintendents*  surveyors,  draftsmen,  and  clerks  in  the  service  of 
the  General  Valuation  and  Survey  of  Bateable  Property  in  Ireland." 
It  proceeds  from  a  large  bod^  of  them.  It  appears  that  tbej  beffin  it 
£70*  a-yeftr^  and  the  prayer  of  their  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
ni^nt  is,  "  To  place  them  on  a  similar  footing  with  other  dep^utmenti 
of  the  Civil  Service,  thereby  securing  to  them  permaneaey  of  em- 
ploy qient^  aj)d  consequent  pepsion  in  declining  years,  or  fur  diseon. 
tinned  service."  They  pray,  naving  only  temporary  employment,  to  be 
placed  in  the  position  that  the  permanent  civil  servants  are  com- 
plaining  of. 

The  inadequacy  of  pajr  in  the  Valuation  Servioe^r-apparent  from  the 
£u;t  of  the  salaries  beiiag  lower  than  in  the  Civil  Service  Establish- 
ments, in  which  latter  they  are  even  lower  than  in  Private  Oom- 
meroial  Houses. 

655.  Are  yon  in  a  position  to  give  the  Committee  any  informatioa 
as  to  the  relative  amount  of  the  salaries  now  paid  at  the  JBank  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  Bast  India  House,  and  at  the  great  railway  oiBces,  Mod 
great  commercial  establishments,  to  the  clerks,  when  they  first  enter 
%e  service?— Yes  ;  I  am  able  to  show  the  Committee,  that  in 
many  establishments  there  are  what  are  called  apprentices,  boys 
entering  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  they  enter  at  aboat 
£30  or  £40  a-year,  and  remain  until  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  they  rise  to  £10,  £80,  or  £90  a-year  to  oommenoe  with, 

656.  Can  you  specify  the  offices  at  which  that  takes  place  ? — I  esn 
mention  the  London  and  North* Western  Railway,  and  ^ae  Bank  of 
Bngland. 

657.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  East  India  House? — Tes; 
the  East  India  House  is  far  more  liberal.  There  they  OBier  at  six- 
tesn/or  seventeea  years  of  age ;  they  commence  i^t  £P0,  fiii4  go  op  ^7 

*  This  Ainount  seems  tp  bare  been  deduced  fron;i  th^  average  rate 
of  daily  pajr  of  clerks,  gi?en  in  Petition  (pf^e  II),  calculatmg  for 
every  day  in  the  year ;  but  in  the  Valuation  Service  payment  is  not 
made  for  Supda^s,  and  the  rate  alluded  to«  being  an  average  after 
seyeral  years'  service,  does  not  serve  for  a  data  to  ascertain  the 
minimum  on  entrance. 
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periodical  increments  of  lalar  j  to  £700  ao4  £900  a-year,  with  variout 
other  advantages,  such  as  assistantA,  up  to  ^UOOO,  £1,600»  and 
^£2,000  a-year.  The  examiner  of  Indian  correspondence  gets  £2|000 
a  year,  and  he  has  an  assistant  examiner  under  him  at  £J,600,  and  he 
hM  his  next  assistant  at  ^IfSOO,  and  the  nAxt  at  £1»000.  These  are 
the  prixes  which  a  man  entering  at  £90  a-yei^r  has  a  prospect  of 
getting, 

$5S^  Can  you  state  also  the  hours  of  attendance  ?-»I  can  state  the 
hours  of  i^tendance  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  they  commence  at  nine 
and  the  business  is  over  at  half-past  three  :  the  doors  are  closed  at 
that  time*  aud  the  books  are  required  to  be  baJanced  before  the  clerks 
lei^Te  s  so  that  the  comipittee  may  take  froiq  six  to  six  hours  and  a- 
half  aa  the  dauy  ^itteqdance  of  the  gentlemen  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
6Q1.  With  r^ard  to  leave  of  absence,  what  is  the  rule  in  the  Bank 
of  Sngland  imd  other  large  establishments  ? — A  periodical  leave  is 
l^ven,  somewhat  equivalent  to  that  in  the  Government  service.  There 
IS  what  is  commonly  called  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  extending, 
with  casual  di^ysv  to  be  about  five  weeks  in  the  year. 

667.  You  say  th4t  |t  clerk  gets  £60,  £80,  or  £90  at  the  Bank,  at 
sixteen  or  sevepteen ;  can  yon  trace  his  rise  ?— The  rise  is  very  un- 
certain, ''  The  clerks  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  admitted  into  the 
service  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  9cj^e  of  the  salaries :  at  seventeen  years  of  age  they  receive 
£50  per  annum ;  eighteen  years,  £60 :  nineteen  years,  70 ;  twenty 
years^  £80 ;  twenty-one  years,  £100;  those  elected  under  twenty-one 
are  advanced  £10  annually  till  twenty  years  of  age,  when  they  are 
advanced  £20,  thus  making  their  salaries  at  twenty-one  years  of  itfe 
£100  per  annum ;  after  twenty-one  all  are  advanced  £5  each  annoally, 
for  eight  years^  and  subsequently  Ji8  per  annum,  till  they  arrive  at 
the  maximum  amount  of  £250  to  the  ordinary  class  of  clerks,  ana  to 
£300  as  principals  of  cdSces." 

669,  Is  it  your  belief  that  on  comparing  the  position  of  the  clerks 
in  railway  offices,  and  public  commercial  establishments  of  all  kinds 
in  London,  with  the  position  of  the  clerks  in  the  service  of  the 
Oovernment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  are  in  a  better  position 
than  the  latter  ?— Most  decidedly.  I  do  not  think  you  can  arrive  at 
a  comparison  without  some  kind  of  average.  I  will  take  three  offices* 
if  you  will  allow  me,  to  mention  the  average.  But,  in  addition  to 
that,  it  will  b^  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tne  prizes  that  clerks  in 
private  housee  have  in  comparison  with  the  clerks  m  the  public  service. 
I  wil)  mention  the  Bank  of  England.  Of  705  persons,  the  average 
8al4ry  is  £244  a  year.  The  average  salary  at  their  branches  is  £387 
a-year.  At  Manchester,  the  agent  for  superintending  seventv  clerks 
gets  £2,000  i^vear,  with  house,  coals,  and  candles.  At  Birmingham, 
wi  tn  only  thirt&n  clerks,  he  g^ts  £  1 ,700,  with  house,  coalsy  and  candles^ 
At  Liverpool,  £2000  a-year,  with  only  twenty-seyen  clerks,  with 
house,  coals,  and  candles  ;  and  many  others  I  mieht  mention  in  the 
same  way. 

717.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  application  for  appoint- 
ments are  concerned,  there  will  always  be  applications  of  some  kind 
or  other  ;  but  will  there  be  applications  from  the  class  of  perso0s 
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whom  it  is  thought  desirable  to  bring  into  the  public  service  ? — That 
is  the  point  at  issue,  unless  you  hold  out  sufficient  prizes  for  them  to 
succeed  to. 

No.  III. 
That  though  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  is  an  independent  and 
complete  service,  of  equal,  if  not  superior  importance  to  some  of 
the  Civil  Service  Departments,  yet  the  employes  are  in  a  position 
inferior  to  extra  clerks  in  non -professional  departments,  from  the 
circumstance  that  extra  clerks  can  be  superannuated  by  a  Treasury 
minute. 

534.  Under  what  authority  was  that  done  ?— An  act  of  the  Treasurj. 

535.  Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  ? — There  is  no  express  ex- 
clusion of  extra  clerks  in  any  Superannuation  Act ;  thepension  granted 
to  extra  clerks  by  the  minute  of  1845  was  confined  to  those  extra 
clerks  whose  services  were  virtually  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  the 
proof  of  it  is  that  the  pension  was  to  be  granted  only  to  those  who 
had  actually  been  worn  out  in  the  public  service. 

5^6,  There  is  no  exclusion  in  the  present  Superannuation  Act  of 
extra  clerks  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  Treasury  in  1822 
that  the  extra  clerks  were  a  temporary  class  of  public  servants  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  dispense  with  their  services,  and  that  no  more 
should  be  appointed  ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and  our  experience  in- 
creased, it  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  them  and 
they  have  been  gradually  developed  into  a  very  valuable  class  of  sup- 
plementary  clerks,  who  represent  a  distinct  division  of  labour.  They 
receive  a  lower  rate  of  salary,  and  are  employed  as  copyists  and 
registrars,  keeping  the  papers,  and  making  up  accounts,  and  other 
thmgs  of  that  sort. 

537.  They  are  a  very  valuable  class  of  clerks  ?— Very  valuable 
578.  Was  not  this  Treasury  minute  made  in  order  to  nuet  a  case 
that  was  not  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1834?— The  real  origin  of 
the  minute  was  this:  In  1824  the  extra  clerks  were  regarded  as  a 
mere  temporary  provisional  margin  to  the  different  offices  •  and  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  dispense  with  them  as  soon  as  ^ssible 
wid  to  give  no  encouragnicnt  whatever  to  the  appointment  of  addi' 
tional  extra  clerks.  But  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  seen  that 
instead  of  being  temporary,  they  were  necessarily  permanent,  and  thev 
were  a  very  useiul  body  of  officers.  ^ 

581.  Substantially,  under  certain  exceptions,  the  extra  clerks  are 

a  distmct  class  from  the  other  clerks  in  the  Treasury  ' Yes  •  thev 

represent  a  separate  division  of  labour.  They  are  a  very  respecUble 
and  useful  class ;  m  their  sphere  they  are  as  useful  as  any  at  the 
Treasury.  ^ 

582.  Their  sphere  being  more  mechanical  and  less  intellectual  ?— 
Yes;  the  distinction  represents,  speaking  generally,  the  division 'be- 
tween  intellectual  and  mechanical  labour.  The  system  has  answered 
bo  well  that  It  has  been  extended  to  a  number  of  other  offices  and  is 
growing  into  general  use.  * 

683  Being  thus  mechanical  rather  than  intellectual,  and  liable  to 
increase  or  decrease  according  tp  temporary  exigencies,  they  were 
treated  rather  as  temporary  than  as  permanent  clerks?— Y^  they 
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were  at  firat ;  hut  as  our  experience  increased,  we  fuund  that  that 
kind  of  work  was  better  done  by  persons  selected  and  paid  expressly 
with  a  view  to  that  description  of  work,  than  by  employing  persons 
with  a  much  higher  salary  ;  and  that  we  were  not  merely  wasting  the 
public  money  by  giving  unnecessarily  high  salaries  for  doing  that  kind 
of  work,  but  that  we  were  injuring  theyoung  men  who  were  to  succeed 
to  higher  situations  in  the  Treasury  by  employing  them  for  many 
years  together  in  a  manner  unsuited  to  their  education  and  prospects 
as  clerks^  which  was  not  suited  to  them.  That  description  of  work 
does  not  afford  a  suitable  training  for  the  higher  functions  of  work  to 
which  the  gentlemen  on  the  superior  establishment  are  intended  to 
rise. 

584.  Being  therefore  in  1834  considered  to  a  certain  extent  tebpo- 
rary,  they  did  not  fall  under  the  purview  of  the  Superannuation  Act 
of  William  IV? — Yes,  that  is  the  true  explanation;  they  had  been 
declared  by  the  previous  Minute  of  1824  to  be  a  temporary  class,  a 
class  that  was  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  therefore  the  Act  of  1834  was  not 
applied  to  them  ;  but  I  consider  that  now  they  are  on  quite  the  same 
looting  in  respect  to  superannuation  as  any  other  civil  servant.^  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  all 
the  others. 

No.  IV. 
That  the  Redundant  System  extended  to  other  departments,  aad  re- 
commended as  beneficial   to   the  public,  is  not  available  to  the 
GeDeral  Valuation  Service. 

1031.  The  Customs  and  the  Inland  Revenue  are  the  large  depart- 
ments under  the  Treasury  in  which  these  redundant  numbers  exist. 
The  Inland  Revenue  is  stated  to  have  206,  and  the  Customs  45.  The 
reason  why  in  the  Inland  Revenue  there  happens  to  be  so  many  re- 
dundant oflBcers  is  obvious.  For  instance,  the  reduction  of  the  soap 
duties  at  once  threw  a  large  class  of  ofBcers  upon  the  redundant  list 
for  a  time,  and  they  are  from  time  to  time,  as  vacancies  arise,  or 
deaths  occur,  absorbed. 

390.  Is  there  any  other  cause  to  which  you  think  the  extension  of 
the  Pension  List  is  to  be  particularly  ascribed  ? — The  next  cause  is 
the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  arrangement  for  making  the  experience 
and  ability  of  the  members  of  the  different  civil  establishments  avail- 
able where  they  are  most  required;  for  instance,  the  most  important 
functions  performed  in  the  executive  departments  at  the  Treasury, 
and  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  business  of  the  Treasury  we 
require  the  most  practical  experience  and  the  best  ability,  which  all 
the  departments  which  are  acted  upon  by  ns,  or  superintended  by  us, 
can  furnish  ;  but  our  choice  (it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Treasury),  is  confined  to  a  small  knot  of  men  who  happen  to 
have  been  appointed  as  youths  in  the  Treasury  establishment,  and  who 
have  no  other  experience  except  what  the  Treasury  affords,  and  some 
of  them,  of  course,  turn  out  in  the  usual  proportion  not  first  rate  ; 
and  1  should  especially  mention  tjie  absence  of  any  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  transferring  the  surplus  of  one  ej^tablishment^  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  others.  There  are  constant  fluctuations  going 
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on  throughout  the  great  field  of  the  puhlic  AAnrice  cdling  for  ton- 
tinual  readjustments  and  revisions.  For  Instance,  just  now,  owing 
to  the  happy  change  which  has  taken  place  in  Ireland,  there  has  hecn 
a  reduction  of  the  Irish  estahlishments,  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Bo4rd 
of  Works,  and  so  forth  ;  and  the  Imperial  Costoms  estabHshmests  in 
the  Colonies  have  been  reduced  of  late  years  ;  the  CouTict  establish* 
ments  in  New  South  Wales  are  also  in  a  rapid  progress  of  redaction ; 
but  there  is,  practically,  no  power  existing  or  transferring  those  surplvs 
officers  to  the  active  service  of  other  departments  ;  the  pubBtf  has  to 

eij  both  ways ;  those  who  are  no  longer  required  are  maeed  oo  iht 
etired  List,  and  new  or  additional  duties  are  provided  for  bj  the 
appointment  of  new  persons  on  new  salaries.  This  is  one  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  purely  departmental  or  fhigmentary  character  of 
the  Civil  Service ;  the  consolidation  Cft  offices^  and  establiahmeDt  of 
similar  class  in  the  War  Department,  and  the  proposed  combinatioD 
of  all  public  establishments  under  the  new  Act,  will  lay  a  foondatioa, 
but  omy  a  foundation  ;  a  central  authority  must  be  established  nM* 
ciently  strong  to  have  the  whole  public  service  constantly  mdcf 
revision,  and  to  make  all  the  necessary  transfers  and  readjmtinents. 
The  faoilitv  of  transferring  men  to  thepension  list  also  occasions  many 
questionable  cases  of  reduction  of  office  which  are  made  tinder  the 
pressure  of  personal  applications,  either  from  those  who  retire^ 
or  from  those  who  wish  to  get  their  plaoe^,  or  both,  but 
which  are  not  followed  by  any  real  diminution  of  estaWahnaeot ; 
as  fast  as  one  crop  is  reaped  and  gathered  into  the  pension  list, 
another  takes  its  place  ;  a  job  too  often  lurks  behind  such  arraoffe- 
ments,  and  so  it  will  always  be  while  the  pension  list  is  open  to  receive 
those  who  are  temporarily  unemployed,  and  no  real  power  exists  of 
transferring  men  from  situations  where  thev  are  not  wanted  to  others 
where  they  are  wanted ;  there  must  always  oe  reduction  of  offices,  but 
there  ouaht  to  be  no  reduction  of  men  ;  unnecessary  offices  should  be 
abolished,  but  the  holders  should  be  at  once  reemployed  where  they 
will  be  most  useful. 

428.  Whilst  this  gentleman  who  is  turned  out  of  office  gets  three- 
fourths  ? — Yes ;  1  believe  that  it  is  always  usual  to  make  a  distinction 
between  professional  persons  and  ordinary  civil  servants  ;  it  is  consi. 
dered  that  to  a  professional  person  his  profession  is  his  livelihhod.  It 
is  only  bpr  following  that  continuously  through  his  life,  and  improtfog 
his  position,  and  increasing  his  connexions,  that  he  succeeds  in  lif^ ; 
and  when  he  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  exercise  of  his  proto- 
sion  for  many  years,  and  is  thrown  upon  the  world,  it  is  reasoiuJde 
to  give  him  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  than  is  given  to  a  person 
whose  qualifications  consist  entirelv  of  clerkly  attainments,  and  who 
can  earn  his  livelihood  with  great  facility  elsewhere. 

437.  Does  that  in  any  way  overcome  the  difficulty? — I  think  it 
does ;  because,  if  the  scales  of  salary  were  similar  tnroqghont  the 
servioe,  then^  on  the  occasion  of  the  Department  of  Inland  Bevenne, 
for  instanoe,  applying  to  us  for  an  increase  of  their  establishment  in  a 
particular  class,  instead  of  sendii^g  a  new  officer,  the  Treasury  mirikt 
send  one  of  the  redundant  officers,  who  would  be  on  the  footing  of  a 
jupemumerary,  and  would  therefore  not  interfere  with  the  promotion 
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of  the  eziatiDff  officers.  The  truth  is,  that  the  hut iness  is  ootttinuftUy 
growing.  Tnere  is  a  constant  demand  made  upon  the  Treasar;  for 
an  increase  of  establishments.  The  offioers  who  are  reduoed  aro  of  all 
grades,  some  at  the  top,  some  in  the  middle,  some  below.  Tlltfre  are 
always  some  branches  of  the  publie  service  on  which  there  is  4  preft* 
sore ;  the  business  outgrows  the  establishments ;  and  tt^ee  a^e  ihA 
cases  in  which,  if  there  were  a  sufficiently  powerful  superintendenee^ 
the  surplus  strength  of  one  part  of  the  public  service  might  be  ap* 
plied  to  supply  the  deficient  strength  of  another  part 

Kd.  V. 

Tlut  the  tbH6  is  now  cottk4  wh«n  the  Valuation  8ei*vice  may  be  placed 

on  a  p^rmanetit  looting. 

593.  I  do  not  say  that  no  diatrootion  has  be«n  made,  bat  that  it  is 
so  inevitably  necessary  for  the  publie  weal  that  pensions  should  be 
gtunted  to  worn-out  public  servants,  that  hereafter,  when  the  offices 
which  now  do  tiot  pay  deductions,  come  to  claim  superannuation, 
wben  tiM  senioi^t  in  those  offices  grow  old,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
tfyrjr  to  git«  tbem  pensions  whether  they  have  oontHbuted  to  the  fund 
or  tiot. 

321.  In  the  poor  law  department  are  they  entitled  to  superannua- 
tion allowances  ? — The  poor  law  is  a  comparatively  new  office ;  but 
tH^  tinke  b  approachiuK  D^hen  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
irhethet  the  superannuation  aot  shall  be  applied  to  it. 

9103.  is  it  not  undet  the  snperannaatbn  act  at  present  7-^1^0, 

823.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  sti|>erannuating  their  officers  ?.^No  j 
the  case  has  not  occufred  yet*  but  it  must  soon  ocour.  When  clerks 
belonging  to  the  poor  law  establishment  beoon^  old  and  infirm,  then 
tli^  fixate  tMkUt  tale  its  choice ;  it  must  either  extend  to  that  depart- 
ment the  general  benefit  of  pensions,  or  it  most  allow  public  offioers 
to  go  on  receiving  full  salaries,  and  doing  thehr  work  in  an  mefficlent 
manner,  or  else  it  must  turn  them  off,  and  cons^  good  and  faithful 
servants  to  disgraceful  poverty. 

824.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you  to  say,  that  without 
reliareiioe  to  whether  the  officer^  in  any  particular  department  are 
under  tiie  saperananation  act  or  not,  the  Treasury  generally  grants 
a  retired  allowance  ?— The  ease  of  the  ordinary  superannuations  of 
clerks  in  such  offices  has  not  occurred  yet.  The  offices  which  I  am 
speakiUfi^of  are  new  offices. 

825.  Then  it  has  not  been  done  yet  ?— It  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
bat  the  time  ii  htt  approadiing  when  some  decision  must  be  oome  to. 

831.  What  is  generally  the  reason  that  those  other  departments  do 
mot  contribute  to  the  superannuation  ? — They  are  new  departments  ; 
when  they  were  first  established  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would 
be  permanent  or  only  temporary  ;  but  now  they  have  grown  into  per- 
manency, and  have  developed  into  ordinary  departments. 

48  K  Have  you  had  many  applications  to  be  placed  upon  the  super- 
aimuation  act7-«We  have  had  some  applications,  especially  from 
offices  which  feel  doubtful  about  their  tenure,  and  which  are  consi- 
dered officially  to  be  of  a  temporary  character  ;  the  gctiing  upon  the 
superannnatlon  act  h  held  to  give  them  a  permanence. 
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484.  Much  inconvenience  has  heen  caused  by  the  limitation  of  the 
superannuatioD  system  to  the  offices  on  the  schedule  of  the  act,  and 
to  those  which  may  be  placed  by  the  Treasury  upon  it.  The  grant  of 
a  suitable  rate  of  pension  on  retirement  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  efficient  service ;  and  whatever  plan  may  be  resolved  upon,  it 
should  be  understood  that  all  the  civil  establishments  will  come  under 
it  which  are  not  expressly  provided  for  by  some  other  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

From  the  above,  thcf  following  facts  are  apparent  :— 
That  the  principle  of  conferring  pensions  and  superannua- 
tion allowance  on  tried  and  trusted  public  servants  is  a 
wise,  economic,  and  judicious  policy ;  that  that  princinle 
has  been  gradually  developed  and  acted  upon — fost,  oy 
granting  pensions,  &c.,  to  the  heads  of  certain  offices ;  se- 
condly, bv  extening  the  same  to  particular  departments ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  principle  having  been  at  lengfth  found 
correct  in  its  general  application — being  '*  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  public  spirit  in  the  Civil  Service,"  and 
that  "  there  can  be  no  efficient  service  without  pension'*— 
it  has  been  still  further  extended  to  the  supernumerary  and 
extra  clerks  in  these  departments ;  finally,  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  such  important  and  permanent  public 
departments  as  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  should  be 
oflicially  recognised,  by  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing 
with  otner  departments  of  the  Civil  Service. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  but  hope  that  the  officers  of  this 
service  will  soon  have  attained  their  just  and  well-merited 
position  as  Civil  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  that  status  in 
the  coimtry  to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled.  Then  the 
hope  of  rest  in  life's  decline  would  act  as  an  impetus  to 
strengthen  the  energies  and  brighten  the  intellect  of  the 
employ^,  who  would  work  more  diligently  and  vigorously 
whilst  looking  forward  to  that  time  when  his  toil  will  cease, 
and  the  labor  of  his  manhood  be  requited  by  an  old  age  of 
competency  and  peace. 

The  State  would  thus  be  served  bv  men  in  the  power  of 
their  intellect,  who  would  bring  to  their  daily  labors  all  the 
energy,  strength,  and  vigour  of  their  prime,  and  devote 
to  the  service  of  that  Government  they  might  then  regard 
as  paternal,  all  the  powers  of  their  minds  and  the  best  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts  ;  for  did  not  the  syren,  Hope,  irradiate 
their  toil  with  a  golden  halo ;  senility   with  its  concomi- 
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tant  imbecility  would  no  more  be  seen,  and  the  »5lale  would 
be  served  by  able  and  efficient  men. 

Would  not  this,  we  ask,  be  a  wise  and  more  economical 
policy  than  tlie  present?  We  feel  so  deeply  impressed  with 
the  truth  and  justice  of  our  views  on  this  matter,  that  we 
are  instinctively  impelled  to  go  farther  than  we  first  in- 
tended, in  thus  giving  expression  to  our  sentiments,  whilst 
we  can  bring  forward  more  effective  evidence  from  the 
pamphlet  before  us,  in  which  the  various  benefits  confared 
on  tne  State  by  the  V^aluation  Service  are  pointed  out. 
Amongst  the  many,  we  cannot  refrain  from  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  great  facility  it  has  given  to  Imperial  and  local 
taxation  in  Ireland,  which  are  so  equally  distributed  by 
means  of  the  relative  basis  afforded  by  this  valuation,  that, 
instead  of  being  considered,  as  formerly,  as  a  burden,  they 
are  now  regarded  as  fair  and  reasonable. 

Now,  after  years  of  labor  and  expense,  when  the  machine 
is  in  proper  and  efficient  working  order,  attached  as  an  in- 
dispensable arm  to  the  Government,  for  the  especial  use 
and  benefit  of  the  State,  we  naturally  inquire  is  it  the  inten- 
tion of  our  rulers  to  continue  to  work  this  all  but  perfect 
machine,  or  fall  back  on  the  old  exploded  and  corrupt  plan 
of  applotters  and  local  revisors,  by  whom  the  relativeness 
of  the  valuation  would  soon  be  destroyed,  and  the  franchise 
deranged  ?  But,  when  we  remember  the  Act  15  and  16 
Vic,  cap.  63,  section  29,  the  permanency  of  the  machine  in 
its  integrity  must  have  been  contemplated, — then  why  not 
its  component  parts  of  durable  material  ? 

The  employes,  while  aware  that  their  case  is  not  at  their 
own  disposal,  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, ^0,  so  far  as  they  may  assume,  and  with  all  due 
deference,  demand  a  fair  investigation  of  their  case,  while 
in  calm  confidence  of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  grievances,  and  deprecating  delay  above 
all  else,  are  content  to  abide  the  result. 

In  this  spirit  they  have  forwarded  the  memorial,  a  copy 
of  which  we  give  underneath : — 

•*  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Royal  Commissioners,  appointed  to 
Inquire  into  the  Claims  of  the  Civil  Service  with  respect  to 
Superannuation.  The  Memorial  .of  the  several  Valuators,  Su- 
peritendents.  Surveyors,  Draftsmen,  and  Clerks,  in  the  service 
of  thfe  General  Survey  and  Valuation  of  Ireland,  Most  Humbly 
Sheweth — 
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That  jrour  memorialists  are  engaged  under  the  proTinons  of 
Act*  15  and  16,  VJct.,  Cap.  65,  and  if  Vi6t.,  c*ap.  6,  fof  the  tttnfotm 
Valuation  of  Lands  and  Teaeuients  in  Ire)aad4 

That  many  of  jo«r  memdriaftiflt  have  de?ote4  the  Vetfl  pan  of 
their  lives,  as  well  as  th4ir  pr^feasiotMl  and  scientific  knowledge,  to 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  legislature,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  uniform  code  of  instructions  laid  down  by  the  Cotkiflnadoner  of 
Valuation. 

That  the  provieioii  1!^  tetitMMent  in  deelinlag  ymH,  M*  ibf  4b» 
eontinned  senrioe,  recognised  as  a  wise  atid  j«dieio«8  principle  ef 
political  economy,  and  accorded  to  the  officers  of  oth^  Public  De« 
partments,  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  your  memorialists. 

That  on  the  31st  March,  1856,  your  memorialists  Addressed  io 
the  House  of  Commons  k  Petition  setting  forth  ibeir  priilcipal  gftie- 
tances,  and  praTing  for  such  legislatire  measulres  as  woUid  pkoe 
Ifaem  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  depaftments  of  Ule  civil  servioe. 

That  a  return,  called  for  last  session  of  parliament  by  Mr.  Orogan, 
6f  the  name,  date  of  appointment,  rate  of  pay  oti  entering  the  ser* 
vice,  and  rate  of  pay  and  length  of  service  of  each  of  yotir  memo- 
rialists  up  to  1st  March,  1856,  was  then  supplied  16  the  Hoitte  of 
Commons  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation. 

That  the  petition  and  the  return  were  ordered  by  the  Souse  to  be 
laid  before  the  select  committee  on  superannuation  then  sitting,  and 
wefe  by  them  embodied,  together  with  evidence  on  the  subject,  in 
their  report,  dated  7th  July,  1856,  to  which  your  meiaoriaiists 
humbly  and  earnestly  beg  to  refer  yoo. 

That  the  Acts  under  whioh  your  memorialists  are  employed  are 
essentially  permanent  in  their  operations. — Vide  the  report,  appen- 
dix, page  S61 ;  ibid,  pages  244  and  245  ;  questions  2291,  2232,  ^239, 
2245,  and  2248. 

That  other  departments  of  recent  construtftion  and  appointaient, 
and  dependent  for  the  basis  of  their  operations  cm  the  reaulta  of  the 
labours  of  vour  memorialists,  already  eigoy  the  advantages  sought 
by  memorialists. 

That  your  memorialists,  feeling  deeply  sensible  of  thei^  itnectire 
position,  respectfully  Submit  to  your  Honourable  Oommissioii,  ott  the 
grounds  of  the  permanenoe  and  public  utility  of  tbeie  duties,  thvir 
claim  to  a  share  in  the  paternid  solicitude  of  the  OovernoMiity  in 
common  with  the  other  civil  servants  of  the  Crown. 

Therefore  your  memorialists  most  humbly  pray  that  yOiA*  Honoor- 
able  Commission  will  take  the  foregoing  circumstances  Into  eoosid^ 


tadon,  and  recommend  such  legislative  measures  as  may  apMuf 
necessary  to  remove  the  peculiar  and  pressing  grievaneea  of  tiMir 
present  position  by  placing  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  de- 


partments of  the  civil  service. 

And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

(Here  follow  the  Signatures  of  all  the  Anistauta.) 
Dated  27th  November^  1856. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  memorial  has  not  only 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation,  bttt 
has  also  obtained  a  prominent  place  in  the  Report  of  the 
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Boyal  CCfttimHifAoner^,  hist  printed,  wh^re  they  recommend 
the  pi^inciple  of  extenoin^  sttpertemnatioii  a^  pensions  to 
dl  such  gervices  as  have  deyeloped  themselves  into  perma- 
nence. 

We  regret  tiiat  onr  Umited  space  precludes  the  possibility 
of  onr  jgmxig  more  than  a  few  extracts  firom  the  opinions  of 
the  press,  as  we  considei"  it  almost  invidious  to  omit  even 
one  of  those  valuable  testimonials  of  the  truthfulnegs  of  out 
aggumeAt. 

The  Ptess  we  have  at  all  times  r^arded  as  the  best  ex* 
ponent  ofptiblic  d]^0tt,  and  We  hafl  its  advocacy  in  good 
faith.  Wnilst  suppoi*ted  by  The  Ciinl  Service  Oojtettg 
(London),  all  the  journals  of  our  own  metropolis— 7*/4^ 
Post,  PaekeL  Freeman,  Mail,  Nation,  Vaily  Express, 
Saunders,  Warder,  Advocate,  as  also  dome  of  tna  most  in^ 
fluentiil  provincial  papers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  with  such  advocacy  the  officers  may  demand,  in  a 
more  imperative  manner,  a  full  and  speedy  a^justm^t  of 
this  question,  now  so  long  and  prominently  before  tibe 
cotmtJy. 

The  following  ai*e  a  few  ol  the  opinions  of  the  Press.  We 
select  at  random  firom  the  many  before  us : — 

^'The.csfte  of  gentlemen  employed  in  what  ii  called  temporarj 
public  service  it  tfpeeially  deterring  of  coDBidenition  at  thia  moment. 
It  is  an  important  fact  that  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Honae  of 
Commons  hat  clearly  And  onequivocallj  pronounced  *  that  the  prao* 
tice  of  ptoriding  tnperannuation  pention  for  membert  of  the  perma« 
iicmt  cinl  tenrice  it  bated  on  tonnd  prineiplet  of  policy/  and  tturely 
^at  practice  it  tonnd  whkh  has  the  approval  of  the  mott  enlightened 
Oovemmentt  of  Europe^  which  guarantees  fidelity,  enconragea 
efficient  tertice,  retains  good  men,  indocet  men  to  retire  when  they 
become  inefficient  from  any  cause,  and  preventt  old  publio  tervanta 
^inn  falling  into  a  state  of  dittreetiog  dettitution  wluoh  would  be  a 
pnbfie  tcandal.  But  what  it  thia  permanent  civil  service  ?  It  doea 
not  contitt  of  those  offloet  only  whioh  were  apecified  in  Schedule  A 
ai  the  Superannuation  Bill^  becauae  tbit  schedule  was  Oancelled  and 
utnftted  in  the  latt  amended  bill,  and  rightly  too-^for  it  ia  manifest 
that  national  growth  is  productive  of  new  and  increated  civil  aervices  ; 
nor  doet  it  conaiat  in  the  unwise  and  ui^nst  disttnctioa  of  appoint- 
ttentt  auch  aa  temporary  or  permanent,  for  we  find  the  IVeaaury 
f^om  time  to  time  baa  nullified  such  a  diatinetion,  and  not  only  pen- 
nons tome  temporary  officert  butoontemplatet  a  further  exereise  of 
thb  power.  Tne  real  and  proper  test  of  permanent  civil  aervice  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  aoale  of  time  which  baa  been  used  at  a  batis  for 
the  regulation  of  pentiona,  and  the  limitt  of  this  we  find  to  bo  from 
ten  to  thhrty-flve  yean*    He,  then,  who  hat  terved  the  country  con- 
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tJDuously  between  or  beyond  these  limits  has  given  permanent  ht- 
vice  and  deserves  pension,— if  it  be  sound  policy  to  encourage  iffi 
cient  service  and  retain  good  men.  This  bears  forcibly  on  the  abi^ur. 
dity  at  present  existing  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Service,  in  which  some 
of  the  so-called  temporary  clerks  are  more  efficient  and  of  lon^r 
standing  than  the  permanent  officers.  Are  these  men,  who  receive 
but  from  £80  to  £IQ0  per  year,  exempt  from  the  common  incidents 
of  life  '  Will  they  alone  be  always  efficient  ?  Will  they  never  grow 
old  ?  Can  they  never  become  destitute  ?  The  Irish  Valuation  Ser- 
vice is  a  case  of  still  more  aggravated  hardships.  Thus  the  undis- 
puted  services  of  honorable  and  honest  men  are  disposed,  of  by  some 
paltry  quibble,  and  they  are  handed  over  to  merciless  neglect,  at  the 
verv  time,  too,  when  the  House  of  Commons  is  proclaiming  the  souad 
pohcy  of  superannuation,  and  the  whole  British  Senate  is  resound- 
mg  with  sympathy  and  compassion  for  Negroes,  Turks,  Hhidoos,  aud 
convicts,  and  thousands  are  voted  away  for  model  reformatories  and 
magnificent  receptacles  for  criminal*  and  vagabonds.  We  trust  that 
the  forthcoming  Bill  of  the  Member  for  Antrim  wiU  go  far  to  meet 
these  anomalies,  and  place  Government  Civil  Services  on  the  clear 
and  comprehensive  footing  of  time  served." — OivU  Service  OazHUt 
February  14,  1857. 

••The  Civil  Service  Superannuation  question  will  probably  come 
before  Parliament  soon.  The  public  interests  require  that  men  who, 
from  i^e  or  infirmity,  are  not  able  to  do  their  work  efficiently,  should 
not  only  be  permitted  to  retire,  but  encouraged  to  do  so,  by  securing 
to  them  a  suitable  superannuation  allow  ance,  after  they  have  worn 
out  their  strength  in  the  service.  The  justice  and  expediency  o(  this 
are  admitted,  but  the  principle  is  not  fully  carried  out  We  are  glsd, 
therefore,  to  learn,  from  an  answer  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  the  question  is  likely  to  receive  early,  attention,  and, 
we  trust,  a  satisfactory  solution.  Whatever  new  arrangements  inay 
be  made  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  resulting 
benefits  shall  be  extended  to  the  general  valuation  service  in  Ireland. 
*•  We  need  not  say  that  such  a  valuadon  involves  an  immense 
amount  of  labour,  or  that  it  requires  in  those  who  perform  it  the 
utmost  diligence,  accuracy,  and  fidelity,  combined  with  a  high  order 
of  practical  intelligence,  as  well  as  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments. That  the  work  has  been  exceedingly  well  done  is  universally 
admitted.  That  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  fiscal,  political,  and 
industrial  purposes,  is  also  clear ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
no  branch  of  the  civil  service  is  more  deserving  of  the  consideration 
of  the  Government.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  none  has  met  with  such 
marked  neglect. 

"  A  remedy  for  these  evils  ought  to  be  provided  by  the  legislature. 
The  public  voice  should  be  raised  in  favour  of  this  deserving  and  ill- 
used  body.  The  Irish  grand  juries  especially  are,  we  think,  bound 
to  interpose.  It  is  their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  do  so.  Now 
that  the  valuation  is  nearly  completed,  and  needs  only  annual  revi- 
sion— seeing  that  it  is  so  largely  subservient  to  national  and  imperial 
purposes — should  not  the  change  be  at  once  transferred  from  the 
counties  to  the  consolidated  fund  ?  This  Would  save  the  ratepayers 
the  sum  of  £18,000  a-year.     If  this  were  done,  the  valuation  would 
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be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  branches  of  the  civil  ser« 
vice,  the  payments  would  be  increased,  and  a  provision  would  be 
made  for  superannuation  pensions,  which  would  not  cost  more  than 
£4,500  a-year.  The  valuation  has  been  finbhed  in  the  following 
Counties : — Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Tipperary,  KiikenDy, 
Queen's  County,  King's  County,  Meatb,  Westmeath,  Longford 
Louth.  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,'\Vicklow,  Wexford,  Clare,  OaTway, 
Mayo,  Leitrim,  and  Cavan  ;  also,  in  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, Waterford,  and  Kilkenny. 

••  The  bulk  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  done,  and  the  €^overnment 
can  have  the  less  difficulty  in  transferring  the  burden  to  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  g^and  juries  would  do  well  to  petition  parliament  on 
the  subject,  and  we  trust  some  of  its  influential  members  will  be 
found  willing  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  meritorious  body  of  public 
servants  to  whose  case  we  now  earnestly  invite  their  attention. 

*•  We  are  advocates  for  economy,  but^it  is  a  miserable  economy  to 
require  men  of  talent  and  education,  obliged  to  occupy  a  respectable 
position  in  society,  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  this  valuation  im- 
poses for  rates  o^  pay  that  must  keep  them  in  a  constant  struorgle  for 
existence,  in  constant  and  harassing  anxiety  about  their  families,  and 
in  most  painful  and  depressing  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  for  which 
there  is  no  provision  in  case  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  death.  This  is 
the  only  department  in  which  no  allowance  is  made  for  length  of 
service,  and  the  rate  of  pay  is  so  low  that  no  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  future ;  so  that  when  any  of  its  members  is'  disabled  or  re- 
moved by  death,  his  family  are  reduced  to  destitution,  and  there  is 
DO  refuge  for  them  but  the  workhouse.  Surely  this  ought  not  to  be 
the  condition  of  any  body  of  public  servants,  educated  as  these  gen- 
tlemen are,  and  performing  duties  so  onerous  and  responsible/* — 
7%tf  Advocate,  February  25  ;  The  Armagh  Onordian  ami  The  Tip- 
perary Free  PretSy  February  21:  The  Carhw  Sentinel,  The  Roscum- 
mom  Journal,  and  The  Waterford  Chronicle^  February  28 ;  and  The 
King's  County  Chronicle,  March  4,  &c.,  &o.,  inserted  the  above 
article,  which  is  from  The  Daily  Express,  Feb,  21,  1857. 

'*  Tbb  Irish  Valuation  Seryicb. — When  the  question  of  civil 
service  superannuation  came  under  notice  last  session,  reference  was 
repeatedly  and  urgently  made  in  these  columns  to  the  peculiar  griev- 
ance affecting  the  officers  of  the  (General  Valuation  in  Ireland.  To 
the  labours  of  these  zealous  public  servants  is  due  the  basis  on' which 
many  imperial  interests  are  rested.  They  have  completed  a  minute 
and  faithful  valuation  of  all  rateable  and  other  property  in  twenty- 
two  connties  and  five  of  our  cities.  It  is  their  standard  which  regu* 
lates  the  levy  of  our  poor-rate  and  grand  jury  cess,  and  determines 
the  qaalification  for  the  elective  franchise.  In  various  other  im- 
portant departments  of  the  general  government  of  the  country  the 
result  of  their  exertions  is  valuable — for  example,  in  the  Court  of 
iDcmnbered  Estates  and  the  office  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioner. 

««  But  it  is. superfluous  to  insist  upon  the  value  of  this  service. 
That  is  not  the  object  of  our  observations.  We  wish  to  reiterate 
our  remonstrance  against  the  exceptional  manner  in  which  the  valua- 
tion officers  are  treated.  For  them  there  is  no  superannuation  al- 
lowance; and  the  want  of  it  is  rendered  more  grievous  in  conse- 
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quence  of  thetalftriet  the?  receive,  from  wfaiflli  it  U  mtUtij  hnpwriblf 
to  put  hj  a  ^rMe  for  a  rainjr  day.  The  Talaation  office  it  oondmcted 
witn  the  strictest  economy — &t  should  rather  be  said  with  remorsdess 
parsimony-— ^ace,  iJthoiigh  the  money  ibr  its  maiatenanoe  is,  in  tiie 
Hrst  Instaoce,  given  hi  the  Treasury,  it  must  be  paid  hack  by  pre* 
santments  leWed  on  the  aouaties.  Under  these  arranffements  the 
salaries  are  necessarily  curtailed,  for  the  ratepayers  ftnd  it  hard  to 
bear  all  that  is  imposed  upon  them,  and  require  that  the  work  shall 
be  done  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible. 

«<  The  pablic  voice  must  be  earnestly  raised  on  behalf  of  these 
men.  It  is  parOioularW  tkneous  to  discuss  their  oomplaMts  whea  tiM 
whole  rnestUn  ef  oiTil  service  superannuation  is  comifig  once  more 
uader  debate.  IVhat  we  suggest  is— and  we  hare  done  so  long  ago— 
that  thp  cost  of  the  raluatidi,  now  nearly  finished,  should  be  placed 
on  the  consolidated  Amd,  and  that  the  officers  of  this  service  akould 
be  treated  exactly  as  all  other  civil  servants  shall  be  dealt  with  when 
the  ppcsept  system  of  superannuations  shall  have  been  remodelled. 
We  are  jealous  of  placing  new  chargfes  on  the  consolidated  hmd ; 
but  this  Is  a  case  where  simple  justEoe  demands  that  the  rat^iajers 
should  be  relieved  from  <i  parent  made  for  the  maintenaiice  of  a 
valuatioii  now  used  mainly  for  imperial  purposes. 

*<  We  trust,  tbsreA>re,  that  the  gnmd  juries  will  more  io  tte 
matter  by  petitioning  parliaaMnt  for  oie  reooeval  of  the  chai^  from 
the  counties.  Should  this  step  be  taken,  we  guarantee  that  Irish 
members  will  be  found,  when  presenting  these  petitions^  ready  te 
plead  the  cause  of  the  hardworfced,  ill  treated,  and  neglected  valua* 
tion  officers,  who  have  for  years  discharged  their  duties  ably,  8pead> 
ing  their  strength  in  the  service  of  the  country,  with  no  better  pros- 
pect than  pepniiessness  in  the  decline  of  life,** ^  The  DMm  Ewmitig 
Packet,  Fehrwary  96,  1867. 

Oeiural  VeUuatwn  Siermce. 

We  print  an  article  on  this  subject  from  the  DaifyExpreMB,  cv«7 
sentiment  of  which  accords  with  the  views  ao  often  expreaacd  in  this 
journal.  The  commonest  knowledge  of  human  nature  mig^t  erea 
teach  stupid  Government  officials,  that  if  you  require  any  paeee  cf 
work  well  done,  you  must  employ  competent  worluaen,  mma  to  at- 
tract such,  a  fair  remuneration  is  necessary.  The  Qeiiera)  Vilnatieu 
Service  of  Ireland  do  not  appear  to  have  been  dealt  with  fairly.  Al- 
though thev  have  done  their  work  well,  their  masters  have  fotoettssi 
dieir  duty  in  return,  and  in  many  cases  ^e  impolicy,  injoadce,  er 
whatever  dse  it  may  be  called  has  reooiled  on  the  he«ds  of  famiMcs 
deprived  of  their  natural  support,  men  driven  to  destitution  hm  mdk" 
ness  or  infirmity  arising  opt  of  the  service.  This  should  net  be.  A 
great  country,  like  England,  can  affi>rd  to  remunerate  her  servants 
(she  toe  often  lavishes  kindness  on  her  enemies),  and  she  eoold  ream* 
aerate  them,  either  by  a  sufficient  pay  in  the  present,  or  a  supuran 
nuation  aUowanee  for  the  Aiture.  Grand  Juries  would  do  wtfl  te 
petition  that  the  whole  thing  be  lefl  to  the  Treasury,  as  it  ia  nn- 
questionably  an  Imperial  measure,  and  thereby  retiere  the  oonnty 
cess,  and  deal  with  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland  as  with  all  other 
portions  of  the  Civil  Service.—*?^  Armagh  OuajMHaM^  FAnmry 
^,  1867. 
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Grand  Jmj  Taxation. 

Thfl  fcJfaM  of  t1|6  noiiWrleM  grievances  of  which  Ireland  hat  to 
conpltin  m  denied  on  vanont  plM*>  Mid  aeaoBgtt  the  rest,  on  the 
gronnd  ti^t  we  are  Icie  heafjty  taxed  than  England ;  \pnLt  the  qnet- 
^R  is,  hu  the  hnrden  newertMess  not  heen  too  heayy  for  the  ca- 
neFe  haek?  Ave  we  #8  weU  oeudltiened,— -haite  we  ae  many  soarees 
cf  imofit,  eaieiuBenty  or  of  easy  sahsistenoe.  in  any  shape,  as  Eng- 
laad?  The  Meetien  is  an  idle  one.  All  the  world  knows  that  two- 
thirds  at  least  of  our  pomilation  are  barely  able  to  live  from  hand  to 
mfttdi,  and  that  the  lei*  r«v«l  in  Iwoiry  on  the  labour  of  thai  nu* 
tnewws  dasa  which  eon  starcdy  devise  means  of  subsistence  at  all. 
TIm8  beiag  ^pr  position,  who  inll  blame  «s  #Dr  dohig  all  in  our  power 
tn  Ihrew  eff  a^  much  as  sre  ean  of  the  bnrden  which  our  paternal 
fl^iermpent,  in  its  M*^  soHdknde  fbr  our  well-being,  has  thou^t  fit 
fee  fisBBt  npon  enr  enfeeMed  and  exjuinsted  population  ?  A  gnerous 
bnfiden  of  this  Idnd  has,  €w  instance,  been  kept  upon  our  shoulders 
ainee  MSB,  by  eonnpeUiiig  ^s  to  pay,  as  an  item  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Aasfisraent,  £48,000  animally  for  the  susteimnent  of  the  General 
VUnatien  Service  in  Ireland.  Why,  lei  ns  ask,  should  the  already 
fwgtjawpd  tatepaytw  he  saddled  w4di  the  expense  incurred  in 
fcoefdng  up  this  depavtasent  ef  the  Ci^  Service?  For  whose  be- 
liotf  Mid  benefit^  may  we  aftky  are  its  arduous  labours  undergone? 
Ces'tainly  not  fer  «be  people's.  The  Ge^vermnent  desire  to  ascertain 
to  »  fraction  the  value  of  the  rateable  property  of  every  rateable  indi- 
vjdnal  in  die  eonniry  in  order  that  th^  might  at  a  glance,  as  it 
faeiB,  kqaw  the  a»ount  of  taxes  of  every  kind  they  eeald  levy  fbr  re- 
9MMe  fraffosss.  The  Vsiuatien  Office  is,  moreover,  a  reliable  place 
elnelBrenee,  where  the  true  state  of  the  electoral  registry  can  be 
Mflne  easily  and  eofreotly  learnt  i  and  the  ratepayers  are,  therefbre, 
WMTtky  interested  in  a  very  secondary  degree  in  the  labours  of  the 
VakyUion  Office.  Oevcmment  get  the  information  they  require  from 
ifae  effine^  yet  the  p#o|fde  are  assessed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officials. 
sfldl  for  saefRng  sp  the  f  ndse  establishment.  This  then  is,  to  all 
iaienta  and  purposes,  what  -may  be  termed,  putting  the  saddle  on  the 
woDQg  horse;  and  a  petitipn  is,  therefore,  in  course  of  preparation, 
Mtliiig  upon  the  Lcffislatnrie  to  Qiake  sueh  provisions  as  willjcause  the 
Valuation  Servlee  to  be  henoefovwavd  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fsnd,  and  not  by  tax  on  the  oonnties. — CatAolie  Tdegrapk*and  Irish 
An*  JMma»ff  98tii,  iiUf. 

Air  nsward  sweetens  labear.  Advancement  is  the  life  of  the 
wmduDig  man»  as  oondemnatiou  to  a  state  of  professional  stagnation  is 
ikm  dem.  Without  progress,  or  the  hope  or  progress,  Imman  beings 
of  whatever  degree,  langmdi,  sicken,  and  die.  It  is  a  weH-establish^ 
inet,  that  aetivie  trade  and  the  open  pmfossions,  with  their  fluctu* 
ntiDC  us  ins  and  high  pvjacs,  stimulate  the  instinctive  desires  of  man- 
iUM  tfo  imptove  their  eendition ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  fixed  in- 
otamn,  esfiecially  when  measured  sp  as  to  be  barely  sufficiently  to  pro- 
cure absolute  present  requiremento,  and  those  of  a  moderate  kind, 
hana^vMr  basn  found  to  depress,  and  ultimately  destroy  the  instinc- 
tive isnaKies.  The  eases  ai  seme  elasses  of  pnoKe  servants  exhibit  in 
a  airong  ugjit  the  tffieats  ef  st^Mo^ary  pesitien,  and  toil  without  the 
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remotest  prospect  of  advancement.  We  iJlude  especiaQy  to 
persons  engaged  in- what  is  called  the  Temporary  Service  of  the  pub- 
lic. When  to  correct  the  abuses  of  an  old  system^  and  to  cstablidi 
9,  new  one  which  should  insure  fidelity,  efficiency,  and  zeal«  and  to 
provide  for  the  retirement  of  the  incapacitated,  the  principle  of  re- 
muneration, partly  by  salaries  and  partly  bv  pensions,  was  adopted ; 
it  unfortunately  happened  that  this  principle  was  not  extended  to  all, 
but  that  certain,  and  those  not  the  least  active  and  efficient,  labour- 
ers for  the  State  were  excluded  from  its  operation.  From  that  pe- 
rioil  to  this,  many  a  gross  injustice  has  been  committed  by  samply 
giving  to  public  services  the  name  of  "  Temporary,"  and  by  thus  de- 
priving of  their  natural  righu  valuable  and  indefotigable  officers, 
who  have  adapted  special  talents,  and  given  the  best  years  of  their 
lives  to  their  country.  The  unfairness  of  this  procedure  is  probably 
in  no  instance  more  strikingly  illustrated  wan  in  the  ease  of 
the  Irish  Valuation  Commission.  This  service,  the  first  requiieroeots 
of  which  originated  the  Ordnance  Survey,  has  not  only  rdieved  the 
country  from  a  system  of  levying  rates  the  most  iniquitous  and  dif- 
ficult of  application,  and  in  its  stead  supplied  one  which  in  its  work- 
ing has  beoi  mure  tbon  aatisfaetory ;  but  it  has^dso  been  auiuliary 
to  other  services,  such  as  the  Poor  Law,  Income  Tax,  Incumbered 
Estates,  &c.  Yet  while  these  oollatehd  and  more  reeent  aervieei 
have,  as  it  were,  been  established  in  houtes  the  Yduation  abides  stiO 
in  tents ! 

We  have  from  time  to  time  imposed  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  brings 
ing  to  light  some  of  the  many  harsh  features  of  their  duties,  and  we 
would  now  urge  the  justice  and  necessity  of  legislative  interference 
in  their  case,  which  the  establishment  of  an  extensive  and  effideet 
redundant  system  in  the  Civil  Serviee  would  fully  meet.  Were  tbat 
accomplished,  we  feel  that  the  pages  of  the  history  of  Civil  Services 
would  never  again  be  darkened  by  a  document  such  as  that  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  in  February,  1856,  in  which  he  says, 
*  I  was  obliged  to  pursue  the  same  course  (dismisttl)  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  different  lines  of  new  road  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  south  of  Ireland,  between  the  years  1893  and  1898 ;  al- 
so on  the  completion  of  the  boundary  department  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  carried  on  from  1824  to  1894.  Similar  reductions  were  also 
made  on  the  completion  of  the  extensive  works  connected  with  the 
Shannon  Navigation,  and  are  at  present  being  made  in  the  number 
of  engineers  connected  with  the  arterial  drainage.  I  mentmn  these 
circumstances  to  show  you  that  yours  is  not  a  singular  case.'  But  to 
the  credit  of  the  Commissioner  be  it  recorded  that  he  evaded,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  necessity  which  constrained  him.  Those  disoonU- 
nued  from  one  service  were  transferred  to  another,  and  his  sternness 
conceded  to  justice  that  '  the  length  and  importance  of  the  service! 
renderetl  to  the  public  by  several  of  those  whose  connexion  with  thk 
department  must  soon  terminate  appear  to  me  to  merit  the  oonatdeta^ 
tion  of  the  Legislature.' 

Here  we  find  virtually  a  redundant  mtem.  The  dcilled  asna- 
tants,  superfluous  on  one  work,  were  rendered  available  on  another, 
and  hence  the  rapid  and  efficient  progress  of  the  Commission.    Bot 
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maw'we  are  told  the  final  scene  is  at  hand.  The  Commissioner  can- 
not at  so  advanced  an  age  undertake  new  enterprises,  and  supply  fresh 
•Venue^  inito  which  he  may  draft  his  old  but  redundant  hands.  It 
remains  ati  inevitable  necessity  to  transfer  the  service  to  the  Govern- 
n^cfht^  if|  indeed,  it  be  sound  policy  to  provide  the  best  available  civil 
servants  for  the  public  business^ 

In  the  l^slative  measyires  which  must  shortljr  be  placed  before 
tfi^  country,  we  would  strongly  urge  the  consideration  of  this  vital 
pOfni^the  cancellingof  the  word  " Tpmppt^ry"  from  all  Civil  Ser- 
▼Iceii  in  reality  "  permanent."  ^  Let  the  scale  pt  ^me  by  which  pen- 
sion is  granted  be  thct  test  perpanence^  as  we  urged  in  a  former 
article^  atid  let  an  efficient  reduiidatit  service,  ;under  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, be  estaU^shed  to  meet  the  necessity  of  extra  work  for  any  de- 
p^^tm^t.  Should  that  be  doiie,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  no 
de^tmeut  willfiupi>ly  better  writing derks,  arithmeticians,, draughts- 
men, and  mathematicians  than  the  service  of  the  General  Survey  and 
Valuation  of  Ireland." — The  Civil  Service  Gazette,  Februaty  28, 
1857 — CThe  Advocate  ofMardi4  inserted  the  above  article.) 

"  Gbiffitb's  Valuation  and  the  Grand  JnRrE8.T-Iii.the  year 
183d  a  commission  wisis  appointed,  under  an  Act  of  Parlii^ment»  to 
make  a  uniforoi  townlaaa  valuation  of  Ir^land^  'with  a  view  to  the 
more  equal  levvinig  of  cbuiity  cess  and  local  rates.  The  valuation  has 
be^  completea,  at  vaat  labour  and  cost,  in  seven-and-twenty  counties. 
The  whole  expense^  al^oiiffh  Jn.  the  first  instance  borne  by  the  Qo-  v 
▼emment,  has  since  been  levied  oft  the  counties*  for  the  henefit  of 
wliicb  tiie  valuation  was  'instituted.  Five  oounties.  remiun  in  which 
the  work  is  still  going  op»  and  ^Dl  soon  be  brought  to  a  close.  When 
all  18 'finished,  ahd  t^elu)!  paid,  the  cmestion  remainst — will  this  com- 
mission close?  Win  Idr.  Grifflth,  after  thirty  years*  Commissioner- 
ship,  retire  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  snug  fortune  he  has  ainassed  in  the^ 
pbmic  service ;  while  the  poor  underlings,  who  have  borne  the  labour 
and  heat  of  the  dagf,  withdraw  to  holes  and  comers  to  starve  and  die 
unnoticed,'  afier  the  devotion  of  tl^e  b^st  years  of  their  life  to  a  service 
into  w1^h,  uiider  the  delusion  of  false  hopes,  they  may  have  entered 
some'^five-and-twenty  years  ago. 

'^  It  would  tipp^ar,  from  recent  legislationj  that  thfs  commission  is 
n^  to  cfose— in  fact^'  t&at  it  cannot  close.    So  valuable  has  the  result 
ofits  labours  become  to  the  general  government  of  the  country,  that 
provision' has  been  made  in  several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  ap  annual 
revision  of  the  valuation,  and  for  new  valuations,  at  stated  periods. , 
Whence' ha3 Arisen  the, necessity  for  this?.    Th^  qrigiufil  desigP.of 
t&is  raluaiion  h^,  in  fac^  been  superse<)ed  by  objects  of  imperial  in-. . 
tei^ii  to^ which  \ths^  beei^'^pplied,  and  for  which  it  is  now  cQnsider^4 
indispensibite.    It  is  theTounaation  uf  the  elective  franchise— supces- , 
sTbii  and  legacy  duties  cire  levied  according  to  its  standard,  as  also  the  ^ 
irfi'dme  tax— do  that  the.coll^tion  of  this  jippost.haP.b^^  rendered 
fifi^'oQore  ^y  auii  re^ul^  Jn  thi^  country  tha^  in  EngJiM^d^  Rnd  ha^*. 
b^^n<|  aft  doubt^  saved; the  imperial  Treasury  j^.m\icb  larger  sum 
th^  an'hUal  revisfons  for  many  years  to  com^i  will  cost.  , 

"It  IS  high^time  t^at  the  attention  pf't^e  L^islatqre  should  he. 
diU6t^d  16  tlie 'anomalous  character  of  this  commission.     If  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  its  laboars  is  considered  essential  to  the  government  of 
the  country,  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  properly  constituted  branch 
of  the  Civil  Service.  Such  a  settlement  of  the  question  would  not 
only  rid  the  Irish  counties  of  a  burden  which  cannot  in  equity  be  im- 
posed on  them,  but  would  also  be  the  means  of  rendermg  an  act  of 
simple  justice  to  a  deserving  body  of  public  servants,  who  are  at 
present  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  hardship,  being  liable  to  be 
turned  adrift  any  day  without  a  penny  by  way  of  pension  or  compen- 
sation, because,  forsooth,  their  employment  is  temporary,  althons^h, 
in  several  instances,  it  has  endured  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
•entury.  This  is  a  cruel  return,  and  unworthy  of  any  government, 
for  the  useful  labours  of  men,  many  of  whom  liave  spent  their  health 
and  strength  in  the  public  service. 

*'  We  recommend  this  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  Grand 
Juries  of  Ireland,  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  a  vigorous  and  com- 
bined effort  on  their  part  will  procure  a  final  settlement  of  it  during 
the  present  se&sion  of  Parliament.  Let  each  Grand  Jury  send  forward 
a  short  petition,  and  let  the  county  members  but  do  their  duty,  and 
we  answer  for  it  that  the  Government  cannot  resist  the  passage  of  a 
measure,  the  justice  of  which  is  so  simple  and  so  obvious." — The 
Evening  Mail,  March  4,  1857.  (The  TVestmeath  Ouardian,  March 
5 ;  Sligo  Journal,  March  6  ;  The  Advocate,  March  7  ;  and  Limerick 
Chrontcie,  March  7,  copied  the  above.) 

** '  A  Batej^ayer '  declares  he  will  withhold  his  vote  from  any  can- 
didate  who  will  not  pledge  'himself  to  endeavour  to  have  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  General  Valuation  Office  paid  for  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  'A  Ratepayer'  is  right.  The  General  Valuation 
is  now  mostly  used  for  imperial  purposes,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  We  shall  attend  to  this 
matter  at  the  proper  time.  Meantime  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Grand 
Juries  bestirring  themselves  on  the  subject."— TAeJ^o/iaii,  JforcA  21, 
1857. 

*'  The  gentlemen  employed  in  the  service  of  the  General  Siu'vey 
and  Valuation  Commission  of  Ireland  are,  we  perceive,  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  exerting  themselves,  and  of  enlisting  support  both  in  Par- 
liament and  the  press  for  their  forthcoming  struggle  for  justice.  As 
usual  with  persons  who  have  the  will,  and  go  about  their  work  in 
earnest,  they  have  obtained  an  encouraging  success.  The  Irish  papers, 
so  discordant  on  other  subjects,  are  marvellously  agreed  upon  the 
question  of  the  grievances  and  claims  of  the  valuators,  draugntsmen, 
and  assistants  attached  to  this  important  national  service ;  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  candidates  for  seats  in  the  Legislature  have 
freely  pledged  themselves  to  co-operate  in  pressing  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  propriety  of  giving  a  favourable  consideration  to  the  case  of 
the  Valuation  corps.  The  members  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  Messrs, 
Grogan  and  Vance,  and  the  candidates  for  the  county  of  Dublin, 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Taylor,  besides  Mr.  Magan, 
member  for  Westmeath,  and  several  others,  have  spoken  out  boldly. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  one  of  his  addresses  said :— .<  There  is  a  highly  r&. 
snectable  class  of  gentlemen,  who  are  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
Y  aluation  of  Ireland,  and  who  consider  themselves  to  be  Iwooriiig 
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tinder  a  hardship.  I  am  anxious  to  state  publicly  that,  not  onlj  with 
respect  to  them,  but  to  every  other  class  so  circumstanced,  I  will 
renaer  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  obtain  the  relief  which  they 
seek ;'  and  Colonel  Taylor,  referring  to  these  remarks,  observed  :— 
'With  reference  to  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation,  I  quite  agree 
with  all  that  my  (riend  Mr.  Hamilton  has  said,  and  the  subject  shidl 
receive  our  best  attention/  We  might  quote  several  other  declara- 
tions did  our  space  permit.  With  regard  to  the  Press,  liie  opinion 
in  favour  of  this  ill-used  class  of  public  employes  is  unanimous.  The 
Advocate,  in  its  last  number,  says : — <  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Grogan  has  undertaken  to  deal  with  the  Civil  Service  in  this  country, 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  support  the  claims  of  the  gentle- 
men emploved  on  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland.  We  entirelv 
concur  with  Mr.  Grogan's  views  on  this  important  subject,  and  look 
upon  the  case  of  these  gentlemen  as  one  of  peculiar  hardship.  We 
are  also  of  opinion  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  duties,  the  permanent 
character  which  the  work  has  assumed,  and  its  general  applicability 
and  usefulness  for  State  purposes,  those  employed  thereon  should  be 
placed  on  a  similar  fooling  with  the  other  Civil  Servants  of  the  Crown 
in  Uiis  country.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  several 
counties  from  a  considerable  amount  of  taxation,  and  is  a  question  in 
which  Irish  members  of  all  shades  of  politics  can  agree.'  Another 
DubUn  paper,  the  Nation^  likewise  last  week,  in  referring  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  justice  of  having  the  expenses  of  the  General  Valuation^ 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  as  it  is  now  chiefly  used  for  Impe« 
rial  purposes,  observes  :-**  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Grogan 
has  signified  his  intention  of  taking  up  this  subject.  Here  is  neutral 
ground,  not  only  for  political  but  for  mercantile  men,  and  we  l^pe 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  occupy  it.  The  mayor,  magistrates,  and 
merchants  of  Liverpool  have,  as  we  announced  some  weeks  aeo,  taken 
the  initiative  in  a  most  important  movement,  in  favour  of  the  Civil 
Servants  of  the  Crown,  and  the  town-councils  and  mercantile  bodies 
of  other  important  cities,  towns,  and  ports  in  England  and  Scotland 
are  preparing  to  follow  the  spirited  example  thus  set  them.  The 
capital  of  Ireland,  too,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  not.  ffoing  to  be  be- 
hindhand, and  the  Boes.  Guinnesses,  Pims,  Bewleys,  Codds,  Buttons, 
Jamesons,  McDonnells,  Darceys,  Kingston-Jameses,  &c.,  are  about 
to  make  a  demonstration  in  favor  of  a  speedy  and  eqmtable  settlement 
of  the  heart-burning  Superannuation  question,'*-*T^  Civil  Service 
Gazette,  April  11,  1857;  the  Saunders*  Newt-Letter,  the  Nation,  and 
the  Advocate  of  April  ISth,  inserted  the  above  article^also  the  Mail  of 
AprU  Mth- 

The  above  extracts  place  so  vividly  before  us,  and  in  such 
fearless  and  nervous  language,  too,  the  wrongs  they  would 
expose,  that  it  requires  not  me  assistance  of  our  pen  to  com- 
ment on  them. 

We  call  on  every  member  of  Parliament,  no  matter  what 
hue  his  political  bias  may  assume,  to  stand  forward,  during 
the  present  session — for  at  no  future  period  will  the  sobjeot 


hjd  more  ;pipe  for  JegisUtiou— an^  to  msiBt  on  ^  prompt  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  those  well-founded  ol^mfl.  We  feel 
assured  if  they  do  so,  that  the  .Qoyemment  can  no  longer,  ou 
any  equitaljle  grounds,  postpone  this  measure ;  Mid  we  con- 
i^quently  anticipate  that,  before  the  expiration  of  th^  pre- 
si^t  se^sipi,  Inhere  will  l^e  a  ealjisfactory  solution  of  tie  diffi- 
culties which  seemin^y  sucround  th^  .question. 

The  Grand  Juries,  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  have  /taken 
up  the  initiative,  and  many  have  petitioned  to, be  freed  from 
the  anomaly  of  paying  out  of  ih'e  local  funds  for  a  service 
acknowledged  to  pe  chiefly  u^6j1  for  Iinp^j[8^  p^osea, 
and,  had  not  the  Genepral  Meotion  be€ai  concurrent  .with  Uie 
Assizes,  the  petition  would  have  been  universal.  Wa  givie 
luidemeath  A  copy  of  a  petition 'from  fke  Evening  McM 
(liyateirford),  and  recommended  f()x  jjifdoptio^  by  Jft^ny  of 
the  otier  .provincial  papers  :-t-  ' 

*«  The  JPjE^iiy^^p  ,oX  the  Grand  Jurors  of  the  County  of — ^ 

*^  SsBFETUt — That  It  9ppear^  from  an  QB^cial  Return  ^r^ent^ 
to  your  Honor^)>lo  Hous^  in  the  month  of  AprH,  1666,  that  up  to  that 
period  tie  total  cost  of  the  iGe^nerfil  Valuation  of  To^wnlandi  ai^l  T^ 
nements  in  Ireland  had  amo,un;ted  to  ^£367^433,  ^hich  large  sum  va^ 
defrayed  Jby  the  jseveral  Grand  )}xv\^  ou^  of  }oca,l  rates. 

**  That  the  same  Parliamentary  Jleturn  shows  that  the  cost  of  re* 
vising  the  Valuations,  for  twelve  only  of  the  thirty-two  coootiesy  hMii 
amounted  to  £4,7919  for  the  year  encHng  on  the  81^  December,  ld&5. 

"fhat  the  General  Valuation  of  Ireland,  though  origrinaH^  de- 
signed solely  for  the  collection  of  County  Rates,  i^  now  extennydy 
applied  a^d  used  for  imppriant  Imperial  pufposes-l^ncii  as  the  col- 
lection of  Income  Tax  and'  SupcSsjon  l>uty,  and  Duty  on  SfHiU 
Licences';  atso^  'the  Regulation  of  th^'  Elective  Franchise^. 
,  f^TI^^  tJjiB  »*^r^d  Jurie^  f^  the  s^yer^  counties  in  Ireland  bavi^ 
19Q  PQ^w^r  ^h^^y^  po  coatrol  tlie  ^aid  Valuation,  or  the  exj^nsec 
|jj^jftof,  the  ^cjjjaive  control  an4  m«»a^,ep©AJt  befog  absolutely  jested 
^  ^$}  (^cfyfrj^eni,  author itijss^  jvf^o  alone  can  check  and  apportaon 
the  ef  pppses,  j^^oint  9r  dismis^  the  several  o^cer?,  and  regulate  tJieir 
Tef^PPliy^  s^VJes. 

**  That  it  is  not  just  to  compel  the  Grand  Juries  of  Irf)ai^  to 
|>r^pep|b  apnually  ouf  qf  lo.cal  ra^es  for  ip^in^ainip^  a  staff  and  tfia^ 
Qninery  which  are  now  employed  cniefly  for  Imperial  purposes,  more 
especially  as  the  main  expenses  of  instituting  the  systeta  of  a  General 
Valuation Haye  been  {drcftidy  defrayed  excluaiTely  out  of  lojCal  rates. 

"  Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray, 

'*  That,  having  regard  to  the  foregoing  statements,  the  local  rate- 

Siyers  m^y  be  relieved  from  the  iiirther  maiptenaupe  anfj  cost  of  an 
m^99l  Q^yisjo):!  of  thp  Gene^'al  V^uation  of  Ireland,  and  i^  atl 


fi|tiirejexpeD«^  of  such  Anuufl  JG^InifOD  <p»ay  be  d/elrjijied  out  of  the 
general ,tuods  oi  the  empire^  iwbich  now  derive  the  chief  beoeHts 
thereof. 

"  Pqr  Self  and  Fallows, 

••  u„„   ,  ■ ,..,    .  ,  Foreman. 

?' Spring  A8i,T,es,.l^;/' 

— rAe  Mali  Waterfi)rd,  February  26, 1857 (The  Advocate  of  "Starch 

7^  inyiite^  «be  4ib<K^e.) 

We  fear  yre  hfore  exceeded  our  space  in  thus  dilating  so 
minut^  on  this  subject,  but  we  iiave  been  induced  to  do 
so  \)j  tife  deq)  anxiety  wp  f€;d  to  have  wrongs  redressed,  be 
fiiey  nation^  or  otherwise,  and  our  sympaSiy  with  these 
geiilemen  has  bepn  increased  naanifdld  by  a  perusal  of  th0 
^ai^apWet  ilirougjti  which  w^  have  attained  a  knowledge  of 
th,e  service  performed  for  tJie  couniry,  of  the  amount  of  wiiich 
yre  ha4  ;no  previous  knowledge, 

But,  before  concluding,  n;iay  w^  ast  what  says  the  Com- 
missioner of  Valuation  ^t  this  particular  juncture  ?  We  are 
anxio.i^  tp  ascertain  how  his  pulse  beatp  on  this  subject, 
^e  know  Dr.  Griffith  as  a  puolic  map^  and,  as  such,  1x0 
stands  pre-enain^tly  l?igh,  with  a  ph^acter  san$  pmr  et 
eons  reproche.  His  nnsoxon  has  been  a  high  one,  and 
nobly  has  he  redeemed  it.  He  Ijas  fulfillied  a  glorious  des- 
tiny in  tjius  erecting  a  monument  to  his  own  memory  wluck 
no.  ribbon  or  bauble  in  the  gift  of  princes  could  comp^ 
with ;  for  what  c^n  \4e  -with  the  in^erishable  work  of  gp- 
ixius^  His  was  not  the  labor  ^f  a  lew  years ;  neither  w^e 
it  any  sudden  discovery  in  science  or  machinery.  JKTo ;  if 
was  me  patient,  eudurmg  industry  of  many,  maiiy  years^ 
and  tJje  perfection  of  a  work  that  none  but  a  master-mind 
eouM  achieve.  We  8i^4  above  th?d;  Dr,  Griffith  had  raised  Mp 
own  monument.  Yes,  truly^  he  has  done  so,  but  it  »till 
Wf^its  tbe  apiBx  to  crown  th§  structurp — the  permaiiency  of 
that  office,  to  which  his  name  is  and  ever  sh^  be  allied^  i& 
stili  reouired  before  the  woA  can  be  complete. 

Stand  forw^d.  theu,  Pr.  C^nfflth,  3tflJ  Jn  the  plenituda  of 
your  unclouded  intellect ;  break  the  official  sheu  by  wWoil 
you  allow  yourself  to  Ije  encrusted ;  aud  boldly,  truthfuJZy, 
«ud  m^fimy  pl^ad  the  cause  of  tho^^  wronged  and  Ill- 
requited  servant^  pf  th^  State,  with  whom  YQU  have  worked 
so  npbly  and  so  well,  Ypu  are  accouut4ble  to  pQsterity  if 
you  permit  the  golden  years  stili  before  you  to  go  for 
nougnt. 
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In  civil,  as  in  military  tactics,  the  discrimination  observ- 
able in  the  selection  of  officers  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Bupe- 
riority  of  intellect  and  maturity  of  judgment.  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  way,  has  Dr.  Gmffith  proved  his  able  gene- 
ralship. Eminent  in  character,  as  in  position,  stands  his 
General  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  Ball  Greene.  When  we 
consider  the  firmness  of  character,  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  urbanity  of  manner  by  which  this  gentleman  is  charac- 
terised, whose  duties  are  more  than  ordinarily  onerous, 
owing  to  the  temporary  position  of  his  emplo  v& ;  when  we 
see  strict  discipline,  tempered  by  kindness  of  heart,  giving 
an  impetus  to  labor ;  ana  leniency,  in  the  guidance  of  the 
official  helm,  increasing  the  zeal  of  the  labourers,  we  are 
tempted  to  exclaim,  how  prudent  and  efficient  must  that 
officer  be,  under  whose  judicious  guidance  the  work  of  the 
country  thus  progresses,  both  in  office  and  field  1  All,  and 
more  tnan  all,  we  have  adduced,  when  speaking  of  the  Ge- 
neral Superintendent,  is  evidenced  by  the  skill,  tact,  and 
ability  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  office  itself,  and 
which  a  retrospect  of  the  past  five  or  six  years  will  enable 
even  the  most  casual  observer  to  notice.  Whilst  bestowing 
this  well-merited  encomium  on  the  two  gentlemen  we  have 
named,  we  do  not  mean  to  pass  over  any  of  the  offic«» 
holding  a  prominent  position  in  this  department.  Bach  and 
all  deserve  their  meed  of  praise-— aye,  even  to  the  humblest 
employed  in  the  service.  We  merely  particularise  Dr.  Grif- 
fith and  Mr.  Ball  Greene  as  being  the  most  responsible  offi- 
cers, and  justly  consider  the  praise  bestowed  on  them  a  re- 
flective praise  which  may  be  participated  in  by  all  who  are 
tried  and  trusted  by  men  possessing  the  characteristi(»  we 
have  enumerated  as  the  attributes  of  those  gentlemen^ 

With  those  gentlemen  we  are  personally  unacquainted, 
knowing  them  only  through  the  medium  of  their  public 
character,  and  from  facts  concerning  them  which  have  heea 
brought  prominently  before  us. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  bears  the  impress  of 
the  Valuation  officers'  labors ;  and  feeling  deeply  for  the 
injustice  vrith  which  they  have  been  so  long  treated, 
viB  conclude  with  the  again-repeated  hope  that  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  will  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  away  without  the  necessary  legislative  measures  being 
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introduced  to  remedy  these  shameftd  wrongs.  Whatever 
be  the  vices  of  our  rulers,  we  should  be  sorry  to  suppose 
that  indifference  to  the  fate  of  their  tried  servants  can  be 
ranked  amongst  them. 


APPENDIX. 

8C0TT  AND   THB  WAVBRLEY   NOVELS. 

(Seepaye  603,  ante,) 

TO  THE   EDITOR   OP  THE  TIMES. 

Sir — I  observe  in  the  Timet  of  June  5,  a  manifesto  from 
Idiss  Scott  and  her  sisters,  contradictioff  a  ^'surmise''  that  their 
parents  bad  a  share  in  the  authorship  of  the  *  Waverley  Novels.' 
It  is  odd  that  the  late  Thomas  Scott's  son  and  representative, 
Colonel  Scott,  should  withhold  his  signature  from  that  docu- 
ment. The  denial,  however,  so  far,  will  doubtless  influence  the 
views  of  many  persons;  but  I  confess  that  my  conviction  on 
the  subject,  a#  well  4U  the  eonvietions  of  several  membere  of  the 
late  Mre.  ScotSsfaimly^  remains  unshaken.  A  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  of  poUcy  exists  among  the  relations  re- 
specting this  important  literary  question,  and  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  One  of  th^n,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says,  '^  Why  seek  to 
stifle  the  elucidation  of  truth  V* 

I  shall  regard  this  proceeding  from  the  most  courteous  point 
of  view.  My  pamphlet  connects  Captain  and  Mrs.  T.  Scott 
with  the  earlier  novels  only.  Of  these,  the  first  appeared  ex- 
actly forty-four  years  ago — a  period  probably  before  the  ladies 
who  have  addressed  the  Times  were  bom,  or  when  they  must 
necessarily  have  been  exceedingly  young.  In  their  letter  they 
declare  that  no  literary  participation  whatever,  'Mess  or  more,'^ 
took  place  between  their  parents  and  Sir  Walter — totally  for- 
getting, or,  more  probably,  totally  ignorant  of  their  uncle's 
publiabed  admission  that  some  of  Thomas  Scott's  hterary  labor 
is  embodied  in  '^Peveril  of  the  Peak.'* 

In  **Moore*8  Diary**  (Vol  II,  p.  199)  it  is  recorded,  on  the 
authority  of  Samuel  Bogers,  that  ^*  when  Wilkie  was  taking  his 
portraits  of  Scott's  family,  the  eldest  daughter  said,  'We  don't 
know  what  to  think  of  these  novels.  We  have  access  to  all 
papa's  papers,  fie  writes  everything  in  the  midst  of  us  all,  and 
yet  we  never  have  seen  a  single  scrap  of  the  manuscript  of  any 
of  these  novels.'' 

Now,  if  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  daughters  remained  for  years  in 
profound  ignorance  of  their  father's  intimate  connexion  with  the 
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ii6vels,  hoi«Kmuch  tnoi^  likleljr  i^itthat  THoifii^  Sbotfs  daoghten 
should  not  have  become  aoqttaintied  with  the  fraigmentary  hter- 
Bvy  aid,  contributed  fronk  Oan&dlif  fbrtj  years  ago^  to  the  same 
mysterious  compositions? — the  more  so  when  remembered  that 
obvious  prudential  reasons  prompted  the  utmost  secrecy.  U j 
brochure  repeatedly  refers  to  the  mystery  in  which  the  transac- 
tion  was  wrapped,  as  also  to  the  allegation  (p.  99)  that,  ''not 
even  Sir  Walter's  children;  or  liiomas  Scott's  children  were  let 
into  the  secret." 

More  than  half  a  dozen  veteran  brother  officers  of  Captain 
Scott — men  of  strong  judgm^rtt  atid  uiltamished  honor,  who 
possessed  his  confidetiee  atod  friendship,  i  and  wha  have  been 
raised  to  almost  the  highest^  military  dignity^— have  separatdy 
pilblished  in  my  book  a  chain  of  clear>  positive,  and  highly  in- 
teresting evidence  in  substantiation  of  Uxat  wbieh  I  originally 
ventured,  on  merely  circuQista»tial  grounds,  to  conjecture. 
And  I  do  absolutely  defy,  any  attentive  reader,  no  matter  liov 
prejudiced  he  maybe,  to>gothrotgb  the  pamphlet,  without  his 
views  undergoing^  coBsiderable  modification.  They  who  have 
not  yet  «eei>  the  worky  khow^  not  its  strength,  nor  can  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  oontentsxsomprehendthoGogent  reasons  which 
caused  the  secret  t6  remain  so  long,  and  so  carefully  preserved. 

Even  ^kssun^ing^  which  is^unlikely,  thai  Captain  Sciott^s  chil* 
dren  were  let  into  the  secret,  I  conceive  that  their  c6ntradictionis 
far  from  a  conclusive  settlement  of  the  question.  Sir  Walt^ 
himself— a  man,  in  general,  of -great  honor  and  veracity — never 
scrupled  to  deny,  even  ^^updft  his  kcnor^*  that  he  bad  an; 
participaiiony  less  or  mere,  in^  the  authorship  of  the  Waverler 
Novels.  This  fact  is  mentioned  in  ''Bogers'  Table  Talk' 
(p»  193),aild  in  ''Moore's  Diafy:'  (p^  199).  The  great  bub 
w6ukl  ^pear-  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  regard  broad  eqoi* 
voctttioHy  in  literary,  transtlctionsi  as^a  very  veniid  offence. 

It  is  nearly  two  years  since' I  publicly,  started  the  qnestion. 
Mr.  French's  writingis;  and  mitle,)were  KnoWnfto  the  dad^iten 
of  Thomas  Scott,  if  the  theor^iis'tnitrUe  no#,  it  wte  equally 
untrue*  th^n ;  and^  why  nbt  (havei  nijiped  the  bud  hj\  a  resolute 
public  denial?  Why  allow  pubhebpinion  to  intensify. for  two 
years?  M}  conviction  is  that' conflictingrvi^ws  prevailed  to 
such  an  extent  anH>ng  the  family,  ibatit  is  onlyjuow,  on-  ''the 
day  after  the  fair,''  that  even  three>  members  of  it  oould  be  in- 
duced to  sign  the  contradiction^ 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  manuscript^letter  of  Miss 


jScoU,  jn  j^Fbit^Msl^  very  justly  fpe|]|«sin  terms  of  the  utmost 
veneration  fpr  '^^rest  nnde  w^alW^/^a^d  ardently  desires  that 
Jhis  fair  feme  shoiild,  if  ppssible,  be  a4ded  to.  Jtfi^s  Scott  evi- 
dently P9n3i9f  rs  it  no  ordinary  duty  to  oome  forward  zealously 
to  (^hat  sne  ppi^ceives  to  be)  his  support.  She  does  not  appear 
to  understand  my  views — namelv^  that  if  others  supplied  the 
jlfficl^smdj|Borto>  he.buijt  <^,  imagines  that  my 

jresearqi^^  ^ip  to  .te^r  dpw^  i\\p  taareb  which  shadow  the  great 
inatf 8  grave.'  l/7hile  t  admire  the  wi^tchful  zeal  evidenoed  by 
Miss  l^tt,  and  her  9isters,  I  cannot  but  r^ret  that  they  and 
others  should  jiaye^so  widely  misunderstood  my  motives. 

•*9flien  ilie'  questk)n  was  agitated  in  Notes  and  Queries ^  so  far 
back  as  1855,  Mr.  Edgar  MacCuUoch  (Mrs.  T.  Scott*s  cousin, 
taii'faSmself  an  able  Hierary  writer),  after  praising  her  strong 
mental  powers,  remarked  that  it  was  quite  ^generally  thought 
im  herfamUff  that  she  had  sapf^d  many  of  the  anecdotes  and 
oharacters  which  Sir  Walter  worked  upj'  and  in  proof  of  this 
statement^  Mr.  MacCo&ocb  adduced  some  curious  evidencet 
In  a  recent  letter  he  says — 'My  b^ef  now  is  that  she  did  much 
more  than  merely  collect  the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  the 
bouse  was  baflt,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  handi- 
work i^id  ornament  w^  her  own.' 

And  now  let  me  examine  this  tardy  contradiction.  Does  it 
sf^y  *we  have  heard  our  parents  repudiate  the  report,  or  *evi- 
^^nee  and  letters  from  our  parents  can  be  produced,  denying 
any  partidpation  in  novels?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  manifesto 
merely  says — *  We  desire  to  offer  our  contradiction;'  and  again 
— *  Jre  snail  be  obliged  by  your  publishing  our  declaration.' 
Individual  opinioui  or  mere  assertion,  unsupported  by  proof 
carries  no  weight.  The  recent  letter  of  Colonel  MacDonell, 
C.B.  (Lord  Arundeirs  brother-in-law,  published  at  page  42  of 
my  work),  gives,  with  ample  detail,  the  memorable  confession 
on  the  subject,  made  by  his  dear  deceased  friend.  Captain  Scott ; 
and  another  old  comrad.e.  Major  Sweeney,  deposes  to  having 
conveyed,  in  1817,  a  huge  mass  of  'Waverley  Novel*  MSS. 
from  T.  Scott,  in  Canada,  to  Sir  Walter,  at  Abbotsibrd.  But 
it  is  useless  to  cite  further  proof.  My  pamphlet  furnishes 
ample  evidence  establishing  the  fact  that  both  the  late  Captain 
ana  Mrs.  Scott  occasionally  admitted  that  a  hterary  participa- 
tion took  place  between  them  and  their  Illustrious  relative ; 
they  never  contradicted  an  impression  which  many  of  their 
friends,  and  various  literary  persons  assure  me  has  existed  for 
42 
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the  last  forty  years.  And,  moreover,  tbey  never  contradictecf 
the  letter  (pp.  46  to  48)  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
under  their  very  eye,  exhibiting,  on  striking  evidence,  the 
secret  of  the  literary  'participation,*  and  which  even  embodied 
oral  admissions  on  the  subject  made  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Scott 
themselves. 

Evidence  should  be  met  by  counter-evidence;  and  jmtil  this 
is  forthcoming,  the  reflective  portion  of  the  public  will  retain 
'  their  own  opinions  still.* 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  FITZPATMCK. 

P.S.— I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from  an  ofBoer  of 
considerable  distinction,  rank,  and  scholarly  attainments. 
His  evidence  appears  in  the  pamphlet.  Speaking  of  an 
old  friend  of  Captain  Scott,  whom  I  had  not  oeen  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  of  sooner,  my  respected  correspondent  sajs: 
*^It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  he  entertains  the  itame 
opinions  that  all  the  other  friends  of  Thomas  Scott  hoU 
on  the  subject  of  the  novels.  He  will  shortlv  write  to 
vou  himself  on  the  subject.  We  happened  to  be  together 
in  the  club-room  when  our  attention  was  directed  to  the 
article  in  the  TimeSy  signed  'Thomas  Seotfs  Daughters,' 
and  we  both  agreed  that  it  did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
cause  us  to  alter  the  opinions  we  had  already  formed.** 
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No.  iXVII.— OCTOBER,  1857. 
Art  I.—  ODD  PHASES  IN  LITERATUEE. 

PIPTH   PAPER.* 

1.  VOrigine  de  VImprinterie  de  Paris.    Paris  :  1694. 

2.  E99ai  9ur  les  Livrea  dans  PAntiguite.    Par  H.  O^raud. 
Paris:  1840. 

Amongst  the  Peouliarttibs  Appertaining  to  Ancient 
Wrttikos^  the  writing  which  bore  the  name  of  bonHrqphe* 
dan  f  is  remarkable. 

In  this  system  of  writing,  the  first  line  was  traced  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  the  second  from  the  right  to  the  left^  the 
third  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  so  on. 

Writing  from  left  to  right,  in  ose  at  the  present  day  amongst 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  West,  was  introduced  amongst  the 
Greeks  by  Pronapides  of  Athens,  whom  Diodoras  of  Sicily 
pretended  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  Homer.  It  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Latins. 

The  form  of  writing  in  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  and 
inscriptions  presents  a  very  striking  dissimilarity  to  the  Latin 
writing.  Whibt  the  Greek  characters  are  in  general  small, 
dose,  and  correct,  the  Latin  characters  are  long,  large,  and  the 

*  For  the  other  papers  of  thii  s^es  see  Ieish  Quarterly  Bbvibw, 
Vol.  vi.  No.  28,  p.  439 ;  No.  24,  p.  647  ;  Vol  vii.  No,  25,  p,  1 ;  No. 
26,  p.  267. 

t  Prom  two  Greek  words,  Bw,  ox,  and  9rff^f,  to  return.  This 
phrase,  according  to  the  Benedictines,  i«  perfectly  characteristic  of 
the  operation  of  the  laborer  ffoidinff  a  plough  drawn  by  oxen,  who 
•liter  having  traced  his  first  ndge,  forms  it  at  the  other  side,  and  in 
tiiat  manner  pursues  his  labor,  till  he  has  finished  the  line.  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  species  of  writing  may  be  seen  in  vol.  xxiii>  p.  403^  of 
the  3fimoirs  de  V Academe  de$  Inscriptimu,  the  facsimile  of  the  in« 
scription  of  Amyolaeus. 

VOL.  VU.,  NO.  XXVII.  43 
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distance  altogether  irr^ular.  Thos,  in  the  fourth  century,  St. 
Jerome  called  certain  Latin  Manuscripts,  the  characters  of  which 
were  of  enormous  dimensions,  pregnant  lett^n.  The  Latin 
scribes  were  very  inferior  to  the  Gre^ ;  we  da  not  see  in  fact 
any  of  their  works  figuring  among  the  prodigies  of  caligrapby 
mentioned  by  authors  of  antiquity.  Aelianus  tells  of  a  man 
who^  after  having  written  a  distich  in  letters  of  gold,  could 
enclose  it  in  the  rind  of  a  grain  of  oorn.  Another  calign^her 
traced  some  verses  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  millet. 

*'  Cicero,"  said  Ptoy,  **  lelates  having  seen  Hosier's  Dliid 
written  on  parchment  which  could  be  enclosed  in  a  nut  shelL" 
This  latter  fact  would  be  regarded  as  incredible  amongst  the 
modems,  notwithstanding  a  proof  exhibited  by  Huet,  before 
the  Dauphin  and  his  courts  to  whom  he  demonstrated  that  a 
bit  of  vellum,  sufficiently  slight,  of  a  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length 
by  nine  inches  in  width,  could  on  both  sides  contain  about 
15,000  lines  and  be  easUy  enclosed  in  a  nut  shell  of  moderate 
size. 

No  matter  how  the  incredulous  may  cavil  at  what  certainlj 
appears  all  but  impossible,  there  is  a  fact  which  none  cap 
question,  or  dream  of  contesting,  and  that  is,  that  the  charac- 
ters in  writing  can  be  drawn  with  a  minuteness  equ^I  to  the 
smallest  print. 

The  Maxims  of  La  Bochefoucauld,  printed  in  microscopic 
cVfacters,  at  the  establishment  of  the  younger  Didot,iii  1 829, 
compri3^d  26  lines  of  44  letters  on  a  page  of  951  millimetces 
square.  Now,  the  lUiad  contains  about  15,210  lines,  and 
each  line  comprising  «33  letters,  which  would  make  a  total  of 
501,930  letters.  Or,  if  a  square  of  paper  is  taken  of  435 
millimetres,  sideways,  that  is  to  say  of  189,225  millim^ies 
square,  what  the  first  and  second  leaf  would  douUy  compiiae 
ought  to  be  378,150.*  By  a  very  simple  calculation  we  may 
thus,  perceive  that  the  space  is  more  than  sufficient  to  contain 
the  entire  lUiad ;  and  nothing  could  be  easiet  thaa  ta  inclose 
a  paper  of  such  dimensions  in  one  of  those  nuts  where  for  SO 
years  won?en  have  kejjt  their  ball  gloves ;  nor  was  the  slight- 
est abbreviation  necessary. 

We  ajse  about  to  cite  some  examples  to  prove  that  the 
oaligraphy  of  the  present  day  is  in  no  point  inferior  to  that  of 
antiquity. 

*  A  metre  is  about  equal  to  a  yard,  a  millimetre  is  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  metre. 
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They  have  shown,  and  probably  exhibit  to  the  present 
day,  at  St.  John^s  College  at  Oxford,  a  sketch  of  the  head  of 
Charles  the  First  composed  of  written  characters  which,  seen 
at  a  very  short  distance,  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  engraving  j 
the  lines  of  the  countcDance  and  the  ruff  contained  the  Psalms, 
the  Creed,  and  the  Lord*s  Prayer.  In  the  British  Museum  we 
believe  there  is  a  drawing  about  the  width  of  the  hand  repre- 
senting the  portrait  of  Queen  Anne ;  lines  of  writing  are  dis- 
tinguishable on  this  design,  and  each  time  it  is  shewn  care  is 
taken  to  exhibit  a  folio  volume  containing  precisely  its  Con* 
tents. 

** I  have  seen,**  said  Menage,  "several  figures  and  likenesses 
Uken  in  this  fioaiiner,  such  as  that  of  Madame  la  Dauphine 
drawn  in  a  car  crowned  by  a  Victory  in  the  air.  They  had 
there  also  other  hierogljphical  figures  bearing  reference  both 
to  her  and  Monsigueur.  All  formed  a  square  picture  of  a  foot 
and  a  half,  and  what  appeared  to  be  the  mere  ordinary  lines  of 
the  features,  were  formed  by  small  and  capital  letters  of 
Fucb  surprising  delicacy  that  both  the  figure  and  the 
face  of  Madame  la  Dauphine,  had  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  most  beautiful  print.  finally,  all  these  letters 
composed  an  Italian  poem  of  several  thousand  lines  in  praise 
of  this  Princess.  The  author  was  an  officer  of  the  Nuncio, 
Cardmal  Banucci."  Very  many  designs  of  this  species  might  be 
cited.  Of  this  class  were  the  portrait  of  General  Koenigsmark, 
which  contained  the  life  of  this  warrior,  and  the  ChrUt  of 
Pozzo  in  which  was  written  the  Passion  according  to  St.  John. 

There  is  still  in  existence  at  the  Imperial  library  of  Vienna, 
a  sheet  of  about  eight  feet  in  height  by  six  in  width,  and  which 
contains  on  one  of  its  sides  alone  five  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment written  by  a  Jew ;  namely,  Ruth,  in  German ;  Eccledas- 
ticus,  in  Hebrew;  the  Canticle  of  Canticles^  in  Latin; 
Esther  in  Syriac,  and  the  Beuteronomy  in  French.* 

According  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  present  day  it  is 
the  Boman  alphabet,  more  or  less  modified,  that  enables  us  to 
trace  all  the  type  employed  in  Europe  since  the  invasion  of 
the  Barbarians. 

*  P.  Bales,  a  celebrated  Englisb  Galigrapher,  presented  in  1575 
to  Qpeen  Elizabetb^  a  ring,  the  bezel  of  wmob  was  about  the  size  of 
an  English  farthings  and  had  written  on  it  in  very  legible  writing  the 
LordL$  Prayer y  the  Creeds  the  Ten  CotnnumdmentSy  two  short  Latin 
prayers,  his  name»  a  device,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  year  of  par 
Lord,  and  that  of  the  reign  of  Bliiabeth. 
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Before  the  Roman  conquest,  the  Oaols  employed  ibe  Gred^ 
characters,  and  in  preserving  some  of  them  at  a  later  period 
they  employed  the  Latin  alphabet. 

The  writings  which  have  been  in  use  in  France  sioce  the 
invasion  of  the  Barbarians  have  been  divided  chronologically 
into  two  periods.  One  extends  np  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centary,  the  other  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  to 
the  fourteenth.  We  shall  now  enter  into  a  few  details  on  this 
subject.  The  writings  of  the  earlier  period  were  divided  into 
Capital,  Uncial,  Minuscule,  Ourrive  and  MixL 

The  writing  Capital  was  merely  the  capitals  employed  at 
the  present  day  for  the  frontispieces  and  titles  of  books.  They 
rarefy  present  themselves  under  a  regular  form  in  the  mano- 
Bcripts  which  were  not  posterior  to  the  eighth  century,  when  th^ 
were  altogether  in  capital  letters. 

The  writing  Uncial^  is  formed  of  capital  letters  the  greater 
number  of  the  outlines  being  rounded  and  differing  from  the 
capital  by  the  form  of  some  letters.  All  manuscripts  (with 
the  exception  of  the  liturgy  or  ornamental  illuminated)  en- 
tirely written  in  Uncial  are  anterior  to  the  ninth  century. 

The  writing  Minuscule  corresponds  to  the  Roman  of  our 
printing.  Employed  under  the  Merovingians,  it  attained  a 
nigh  degree  of  perfection  under  Charlemagne  and  his  succes- 
sors. 

The.writing  Cursive  differs  very  little  from  the  Homam  cur- 
sive.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  tlie  letters  patent  of  the 
Kings  of  the  first  race.  They  apply  to  the  cursive,  a  writing 
extremely  slim  and  immoderately  high,  the  title  of  alUmgie^ 
which  was  in  vogue  from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
whilst  the  writing  tremblante  is  that  in  which  the  lines  of  all  the 
round  letters  appeared  to  be  shakinff.  This  latter  writing  was 
introduced  in  the  eighth  century,  and  became  lessfrequent  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh,  and  was  abandoned  altogether  in  the 
century  following. 

The  writing  Mixt  is  thus  named  from  having  borrowed  its 
characters  from  those  mentioned  above. 

The  writings  of  the  second  period,  to  which  they  have  veiy 
improperly  given  the  name  of  gothic,  have  been  like  the  former 
dividea  into  capital,  minuscule,  cursive  and  mixt. 

The  writing  Capital,  used   frequently  in  inscriptions   on 

*  It  is  thas  named  from  the  Latin  unda  which  signifies4he  twelftk 
part  of  the  Roman  foot. 
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bronze  ot  marble,  is  very  rarely  discovered  in  the  manuscripts 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  or  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  writing  MinMseuU  was  distinguishable  by  breaking  the 
lines  which  were  straight  or  crooked  in  the  writings  of  the 
preceding  centuries.  It  has  been  employed  in  the  books  having 
reference  to  the  church  from  the  time  of  Saint  Louis  up  to  that 
of  Henry  IV. 

The  writing  Cursive,  which  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  for  its  distinctive  character  negligence 
of  forms,  irregularity  of  letters  and  of  abbreviations. 

The  writing  Mht  subsequent  to  the  first  years  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  participated  at  the  same  time  of  the  properties 
of  the  minuscule  and  of  the  cursive. 

The  use  of  periods  or  stops  in  order  to  mark  not  alone  sen- 
tences but  words»  dates  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Each 
word  is  followed  by  two  points  in  the  cetebrated  £ugubine 
tables  in  Etruscan  characters,  and  of  one  only  in  the  same  tables 
in  Latin  characters.  The  words  of  an  inscription  found 
at  Athens,  and  which  dates  from  the  year  450  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  are  separated  by  three  stops  placed  peroendiculady. 
In  some  other  incriptions  the  stops  are  differently  disposed, 
horieontally,  obliquely,  in  a  triangle,  in  a  lozenge,  in  a  square, 
ftc.,  or  replaced  by  different  figures,  such  as  of  branches  or 
leaves,  of  circles,  roses,  hearts,  &c.  This  latter  species  of 
punctuation  was  most  frequently  used  in  the  manuscripts  to 
indicate  the  end  of  the  discourse. 

Amongst  the  ancient  Danes  the  end  of  the  period  was  in- 
dicated by  the  mark  ||,  and  when  a  new  sentence  was  com- 
menced they  placed  at  the  top  a  figure  of  the  moon. 

The  correct  arrangement  of  punctuation  has  been  attributed 
toAristophanesof  Byzantium,  who  lived  200year9  before  Christ. 
This  grammarian  was  the  first  who  marked  the  different  parts 
of  the  discourse  by  means  of  a  stop  placed  sometimes  above, 
•  sometimes  below,  and  occasionally  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
letter  of  the  sentence  which  corresponded  with  the  divisions 
admitted  by  the  ancients,  and  to  the  marks  employed  at  the 
present  day  :  the  comma,  the  colon,  and  the  full  stop.  Some 
vestiges  of  punctuation  may  be  discovered  in  several  manu- 
scripts of  ^reat  antiquity ;  but  a  very  great  number  are  defi- 
dent  in  them,  for  this  was  the  business  not  of  the  transcriber, 
but  of  the  correctors.  Connoisseurs  of  books  and  studious 
men  were  the  only  persons  who  punctuated  the  copies  they 
employed, 
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^  The  manoer  b^^t  koown/^  said  the  &nedictiiie^  '^  of  mmc- 
taating  in  the  earlier  ages^  was  by  writing  in  sections,  and  ihos 
distingaishing  the  various  portions  of  the  discourse.  Sach 
section  or  verse  was  comprised  in  a  line  which  the  GrreeVs  oaUed 
rrt^i^,  so  that  when  counting  the  verses  they  discovered  the 
number  of  lines  contained  in  each  volume.  After  the  example 
of  Cicero  and  of  Demosthenes,  Saint  Jerome  introdaeed  this 
distinction  by  sections  or  verses  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  (nrder 
to  facilitate  the  reading  and  understanding  them  by  the  simpk 
faithful.  Frequently  they  placed  at  the  commeneemeni  ^  a 
new  sentence  or  verse  a  letter  a  little  larger,  or  more  forward 
than  the  other  lines.  The  empty  space  in  white  suppUed 
another  mode  of  punctuation,  and  this  was  the  most  ancient 
manner,  as  soon  as  they  marked  the  point  when  the  reader 
took  time  to  breathe,  they  placed  a  stop  which  rendered  the 
discourse  perspicuous.  * 

Alcuin,  in  the  schools  be  had  under  his  direction,  had  this 
inscription  placed  over  the  benchesintendedfor  the  copyists:— 
Hie  sedeant  sacrsB  scribentesflaroinalegis..* 
Per  cola  distinguant  proprios  et  commata  seusus, 
Et  punctosa  pouant  ordine  quisqne  suo. 

The  rules  of  punctuation  were  not,  however,  univoaaiij 
observed  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  early  printers  weie 
not  very  faithful  in  noting  them. 

It  is  also  to  the  anciqnt  grammarians  we  owe  the  toraed 
commas  known  at  first  under  the  denomination  of  AntUoaMoy 
the  cplon,  i\ie  parenthesU,  and  the  aaterisk*  The  fflgns  of  ac- 
centuation in  the  Greek  language  have  been  also  attribated 
to  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  marks  which  during  a  long 
period  were  only  employed  in  manuscripts  intended  for 
scholars.  Montfaucon  affirms  that  he  never  came  across 
any  of  those  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  seventh  cen^ 
tury.  As  to  the  accents  of  the  Latin  language,  they  are  a 
modern  invention,  and  are  not  to  be  seen  in  any  manttsoript. 
They  had  no  other  object  but  to  facilitate  to  young  penons 
the  reading  of  the  authors,  and  the  good  editions  of  theolasaics 
contain  them  up  to  the  present  day. 

Materials  and  Implements  Suitablb  for  Writdto.— 
Nothing  could  be  more  varied  than  the  substances  employed 
by  different  nations  for  writing.  The  tliree  mgvst  in  favor  we 
shall  place  before  the  reader.  Inscriptions  on  atone  destined 
to  transmit  historical  facts  to  posterity  have  been  too  generally 
used  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries  to  detain  us  in  description : 

•  See  Nouveau  Traite  de  Diplomatique,  , 
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J^paiTyGomeUaii,  Agate^ftc.,  were  even  empb7ed«  Among  tbe 
coUectionof  antiques  in  the  BovalLibraiy,  Paris^ndght  be  seieaa 
cone  of  basalte,  covered  with  cnneiform  characters*  It  was 
fbund  in  th^  Euphrates. 

Tbe  Babylonians  duringmoretban  seven  centuries,  accordiag 
to  Pliny,  consigned  to  bricks  their  astronomical  observations ; 
the  greater  nutnber  of  the  European  museums  possess  some  bf 
those  bricks  laden  with  writing  taking  from  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon. The  painted  earthen  vases  were  in  very  frequent  use 
amongst  the  (Jteeks ;  they  have  been  found  in  considerable 
heaps  in  certain  parts  of  Egypt.  They^re  covered  with  Greek 
characters^  and  served  as  ^  acquittance  from  imposts.  In 
general  they  date  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  our  er^* 

Bh)nze  was  not  only  useful  in  preserving  treaties,  contracts 
'  aind  other  documents  of  this  description,^  but  it  was  also  em- 
ployed for  letters  of  recommendation,  furlouffhs  granted  to 
soldiers,  &c.  It  appears  that  the  Biomans  had  even  books  of  . 
bronze.  Such  were  the  books  deposited  in  the  Archives  bf 
the  Emperor,  and  where,  acce^rdingto  Hyg^uius,  were  donsigndd 
'  the  grants  made  to  the  colonies,  the  measurement  and  bound- 
aries of  the  territories  conceded. 

Tbe  use  of  lead  was  not  less  frequent  or  less  aneient 
than  that  of  bronze.  ''Who  will  grant  me/'  cried  Job  (ch.tix. 
verses  28rd  and  24'th)  *'that  my  words  miqr  be  written?  who 
will  grant  me  that  they  may  be  marked  down  in  a  book  P  with 
ah  iron  pen  and  in  a  plate  of  lead^  or  else  be  graven  with  an 
instrument  in  flint  stone  ?*' 

*'  The  Beotians,"  srid  Pausanias  (book  ix)  '*  shewed  me  a  roll 
of  lead  on  which  all  the  work  of  Hesiod  was  written,  (Tie 
Worki  and  DaysJ  but  in  characters  that  time  had  very  nearly 
effaced.** 

The  Ancients  understood  the  process  of  reducing  this  metal 
ilito  very  thin  sheets  or  leaves ;  before  papyrus  was  known  in 
Italy,  it  appears,  according  to  a  passage  from  Pliny,  that  the 
ptrbjic  deeds  were  deposited  in  volumes  of  lead* 

The'decreeff  of  the  Senate  bearing  reference  to  the  emperors, 
were,  during  a  lengthened  period,  graven  on  books  of  ivory ; 
black  ink  was  most  fr6qu6ntly  used  when  writing  on  this 

•  f  here  is  preserved  st  Lyons  a  c<^y  on  bronze  of  the^  discourse 
-pronoimoed  by  01audiu>»  in  48,  aprope»  to  the  adjunctioa  of  the 
Senate  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Comata, 
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lattei  sabstance ;  this  method  was  adopted  prineipally  hj  those 
whose  sight  was  failing. 

The  use  of  taimed  skins  dates  to  a  very  remote  period,  and 
was  spread  amongst  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  the  Greeks,  the 
Celts,  and  the  Bomans.  Thej  have  in  preservation  at  the 
Library  of  Brussels  a  manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  written  anterior  to  the  ninth  centurv.  It 
is  written  on  fifty-seven  skins  stitched  together,  which  form  * 
roll  of  about  thirty-six  metres  in  length. 

Petrarch  had  a  leather  vest,  on  which  he  wrote  during  his 
walks,  when  paper  or  parchment  Med.  This  garment,  covered 
with  erasures,  was  still,  in  1527,  preserved  as  a  predoos  relio 
by  Cardinal  Sadolet.^ 

The  intestines  of  animals  have  also  been  occasionaUy  em- 
ployed, Zonare,  in  chap.  2  of  the  book  14  of  his  Anmalei,  re* 
latestluit  the  librarv  of  Constantinople,  which  was  burned  under 
the  Emperor  Basiliscus,  contained  the  Iliad  and  Odguqf  of 
Homer  written  in  golden  letters  on  an  intestine  of  a  serpent  oBe 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  The  Ambrosian  hbraiy  of 
Milan  contains  probably  to  the  present  day  a  diploma  in  l^eia 
of  gold  on  the  skin  of  a  fish. 

It  is  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  according  to  seve- 
ral writers,  that  we  may  date  the  invention  of  parchment,  pie- 
pared  from  sheep  skins.t 

If  it  was  not  invented  at  Fergaoios,  it  was  in  this  citjr  at 
least  that  it  was  brought  to  perfection,  whence  is  derived  the 
Latin  name  of  pergamenum 

Beside  the  white  and  yellow  parchments,  the  ancients  em- 
ployed purple,  blue,  or  violet  parchment.  These  latter  were 
designed  to  receive  characters  of  gold  and  silver;  several  of 
them  have  been  preserved  at  the  Boyal  Library. 

The  most  ancient  manuscripts  that  we  know  are  written  on 
parchment;  the  laws  written  on  this  material  date  only 
from  the  end  of  the  seventh  century ;  they  attained  sometimes 
enormous  dimensions.    Thus  the  schedule  of  enquiry  against 

"  Thig  custom  of  writing  on  garments  was  perbi^  comsiOB  to 
the  middle  ages ;  we  have  read  of  an  Abbe  recommending  to  hit 
monks,  when  they  discovered  a  woik  of  Saint  Anastasins  to  transertbe 
it  on  their  habits  if  paper  failed. 

t  Calf-skin,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  manufactured  of  the  skin  of  the  calf. 
The  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have  distinguished  it  from  parchment* 
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the  TemjAaiB,  wbich  are  presenred  in  the  archives  of  the  king- 
dom of  France,  were  about  twenty-three  melres  in  length. 

Ptoshment  became  veiy  rare  towards  the  periods  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  invasions  of  the  Barbarians.  This 
scarcitv  was  caosed  by  their  carrying  away  daring  the  various 
quarrels  the  original  writings ;  this  destructive  custom  by  which 
we  have  lost  so  many  scientific  and  literary  treasures,  originated 
with  the  Bomans,  and  continued  until  tiie  invention  of  paper 
constructed  from  rags.  The  manuscripts  which  had  received 
two  writings  were  ctdled  palimpseifes. 

We  are  indebted  to  short  huid  for  the  revival  of  several 
original  writings ;  by  this  means  have  the  fragments  of  Livy 
been  preserved^  the  treatise  of  Cicero  on  the  Republic,  the 
Institutes  of  6hdus,  ftc.  The  parchment  which  united  whiteness 
to  fineness  may  be  redded  as  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century. 

According  to  Phny,  the  leaves  of  trees  were  the  first 
substance  on  which  characters  were  traced.  Volumes 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  and  the  mallow. 
It  was  on  the  leaves  of  the  olive  (peiala)  that  the  Syracusans 
wrote  their  opinions.'^ 

The  natives  of  Persia,  of  India  and  of  Oceana,  write  still  on 
leaves  of  trees.  Amongst  the  Maldives  the  leaf  of  the  ma- 
karekau  is  used,  which  is  a  yard  in  length,  and  about  half  a 
yard  in  width.  The  Eoyal  Library  is  possessed  of  several  ma- 
noa^afipts  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  some  of  which  are  varnished 
and  gut. 

Up  to  about  the  dose  of  the  sixth  century,  the  int^nal  and 
external  bark  of  various  trees  were  used,t  books  even  were 
made  of  them. 

The  most  ancient  written  memorials  which  we  possess  at  the 
present  day  have  been  written  on  wood.  An  inscription  en- 
graven on  a  plank  of  sycamore  taken  from  the  coffin  of  My- 
cerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  found  in  1837,  in  the  third  pyramid  of 
Memphis,  and  which  is  actually  in  England,  dates,  according 
to  English  authority,  as  far  back  as  five  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred years. 

*  Whence  originated  the  woril  peiaHim^  which  amongst  them  had 
the  same  signification  as  oitracism  among  the  Athenians. 

t  Saint  Jerome,  Cassidore,  and  Isodore  of  Seville,  maintain  that 
the  signification  of  the  Latin  word  liber  had  its  origin  from  this  cus- 
tom, which  dates  Arom  a  remote  period. 
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Before  the  inVemtion  of  tl»ir  paper,  wimk  daiai  dlon  to  two 
thousand  years,  the  Chinese  wrote  on  j^lanks  of  wood  and  on 
tablets  of  bamboo,  some  of  which  are  preserred  to  the  present 
day  by  the  Chinese  themselveaaspreciousaoaYetiirsof  antaquify. 

We  find  also  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  the  custom  of  on- 
graving  mooaments  of  importance  on  planks  of  wood.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  there  was  still  in 
existence  at  Ath^s,  in  the  Prytaneam  some  ruins  of  the  taUes 
of  wood  (ajT^Tff^)  on  which  four  hundred  years  brfore  Sdon 
.  had  written  his  laws.  These  tables,  united  in  the  shape  bf 
quadrangular  prisms,  and  crossed  by  an  aile,  were  at  first  set 
up  perpendicularly  in  the  citadel,  where  turning  with  tiie 
slightest  effort  on  themselves,  they  presented  .suooesrively  the 
entire  oode  of  laws  to  the  eyes  of  the.  spectators.  Those  of 
Draco  were  undoubtedly  also  carved  on  wood,  which  gave  liie 
long  after  to  a  comic  poet  quoted  by  Plutarch  saying :  *'  I 
aver  that  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Draco  have  been  used  by  the 
people  in  cooking  their  food.'' 

At  Home,  before  the  use  of  columns  and  tables  of  bronae, 

the  laws  were  graven  on  planks  of  oak  which  were  exposed  in 

.  the  Forum*    The  annals  of  the  Pontiffs,  where  they  wrote 

day  by  day  the  principal  events  of  the  year,  woe    probaUy 

written  in  black  ink  on  a  plank  of  wood  whitened  w^  white 

.  lead,  and  which  they  called  Album. 

This  plank  was  exposed  before  the  Pontiff's  boose,  and  very 
severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  those  who  dared  to  earry 
it  away,  or  change  it  by  erasing  or  altering  the  text.  The 
annals  of  the  Pontiffs  ceased  towards  the  year  693  of  Borne, 
(120  years  before  Christ)  but  the  use  of  the  album  was  pre- 
served long  after,  since  we  find  in  the  Code  Theodosius  laws 
published  on  a  table  plastered  with  white  lead.  Wood  was  still 
employed  for  private  uses ;  a  passage  of  tiie  Digest  proves  that 
the  Testaments  were  sometimes  written  on  tablets  en  wood."* 

We  find  in  the  mummy  cases  linen  covered  with  writingi 
and  the  Egyptian  museum  in  the  Louvre  oontaina  several  ri- 
tuals on  linen  cloths.  It  appears  that  this  substanoe  had  been 
at  first  reserved  for  memorials  bearing  a  religious  character. 
It  was,  relates  Livy,  by  means  of  an  old  ritual  written  on  linen 
that  the  Samnites  regulated  the  order  and  ceremony  of  the 
solemn  sacrifice  by  which  they  preluded  the  War  against  the 

*  H.  Qgraud,  Essaisurles  Livres  daniVAntiquite,  18  iO,  in  ocUto, 
p.  19.20. 
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BoMans,  The  SybiUine  onoles  ware  also  wriUen  in  books  of 
the  Mone  materiAl.  We  know  that  much  later  linen  wa3  em- 
pbyed  in  oireumstauoes  altogether  different.  It  was  on  linen 
that  the  Gqoperor  Aurelio?  had  an  exact  journal  written  of  all 
hifl  actions,  on  which  were  traced  the  registered  plans  deposited 
in  the  imperisd  archives.  We  know  that  several  laws 
were  published  on  it  under  the  first  Christian  £mpe- 
jrors,  and  that  Apollonius  made  use  of  the  same  ma- 
terial in  the  fifth  century  on  which  to  write  bis  lighter  poetrj. 

These  liuen  or  canvass  books  were  designated  carbastna  vq- 
bmma  in  a  passage  of  Martianus  Gapella  written  in  the  fourt)i 
or  fifth  eentury* 

It  may  be  seen  by  a  letter  from  ^ymmacbus  that  they  wrote 
also  on  silken  stuffis^  and  that  this  custom  had  its  origin  in 
Persia.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  as  we  are  informed  on  tl^e 
authority  of  the  well  known  verses  of  Boileau^^they  had  some 
copies  of  the  Theses  maintained  in  the  universities  written  on 
satin ;  they  were  designed  to  be  given  at  an  entertainment 

The  papyrusf  is  a  species  of  reed  the  stalk  of  which  is  in 
height  about  a  yard  and  half  quarter,  and  is  covered  by  ^n 
outward  husk  of  a  filmy  substance  by  means  of  which  they  fa- 
bricated various  kinds  of  paper. 

The  first  quality  was  Aieraiie  or  sacredj  because  it  was  re- 
served for  writing  holy  books  :  after  a  time*  however,  adultioii 
induced  them  to  change  the  name  of  the  first  class  paper 
into  AuffustfM  or  ratfali  the  same  motive  prompted  them  tocall 
the  second  quality  ^>ia« — derived  from  Livia  the  name  of  tbe 
wife  of  the  I}mperor  Augustus;  thus  the  denpminatiou  hieratic 
wa3  thenceforward  applied  only  to  the  third  cUiss  paper.  Ano- 
ther speeies  of  paper  was  known  under  the  name  of  AmpAi^ 
theatric,  in  oonsequenca  of  having  been  manufactured  at  Alex- 
andria in  the  ^rict  around  the  Amphitheatre;  but  this  paper 

♦  Pdodrai  je  son  jupop  higsnr^  d»j  latin, 
Qa'  ensemble  composi^ieDt  trois  th^es  de  satin. 
Present  qu*en  un  proems  sur  certain  privilege 
Firent  k  son  mari  les  regents  d*an  ooU%e, 
Bt  qui  sur  eette  jape  k  maint  rieor  encor» 
Derri^re  elle  faisait  lire  QtgHmeutalbQr. 
t  Tbis  plant,  named  s/C^  bj  tbe  Greeks,  was  got  from  the  time  of 
Pliny  in  tbe  marshes  of  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Baby- 
lon.    At  the  present  day  it  grows  naturrtlj  iu  Sicily. 
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was  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  Fannius,  a  Boman 
grammarian^  succeeded  in  effecting  this  improvement  by  ex- 
tending its  size,  and  polishing  its  surface.  The  paper  tbos  re- 
modeled took  the  name  of  the  Fannin  paper,  and  rivalled  the 
paper  ^tf^^iM;  those  who  would  notadmit  of  the  improvement 
still  preserved  the  name  AmpiitAeatric,  and  it  remained  in  the 
fourth  rank.  The  papyrus  which  grew  in  the  environs  of  StSn 
in  great  quantity,  but  in  inferior  quality,  served  to  make  paper 
of  the  fifth  quality  which  was  called  sattie.  In  the  sixth  rank 
came  the  paper  teneotie,  thus  named  from  a  district  of  Alexan- 
dria where  they  manufactured  it ;  the  quality  of  this  papa  was 
80  inferior  that  it  was  sold  by  weight.  In  the  last  rank  was 
placed  the  paper  etiyporetic^  or  wrapping  paper.  This  could 
not  be  used  in  writing,  and  served  only  to  make  pack  dotii  or 
envelopes  for  the  other  species  of  paper.* 

The  Emperor  Claudius  had  a  species  of  paper  manu&ctuied 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  which  bore  away  the  first  rank 
from  the  paper  Augtutud.  They  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
paper  of  the  papyrus  considerable  dimensions,  for  we  have  re- 
cords of  about  two  yardsand  a  quarter  in  length.  That  which  we 
call,  at  the  present  day,  a  quire  of  papyrus  contained  20  sheets 
at  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  only  ten  in  the  fourth  century. 

We  can  assign  no  date  to  the  invention  of  papyrus,  the 
origin  of  which  is  due  to  the  Egyptians.  According  to  a  letter 
addressed  by  Champollion  to  the  Duke  of  Blacas,  the  learned 
traveller  had  discovered  some  deeds  on  papyrus,  bearing  tbeir 
date  on  them,  and  which  went  back  to  the  remote  period  of 
seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

We  are  ignorant  at  what  precise  period  papyrus  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  or  Italy,  but  we  know  positively  thai  at 
Aome  it  was  made  to  undei^  a  new  preparation,  and  it  n 
owing  to  that  preparation  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  manuscripts  found  at  Herculaneum.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fact  that  out  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  found  in  1825,  forty  only  belonged  to  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, the  others  were  in  Greek. 

Egypt  appears  to  have  preserved  at  all  times  the  monopoly 
of  the  commerce  of  papyrus,  the  principal  manufactories  of 
which  were  at  Alexandria.     Thus  when  the  harvest  of  this 


» See  E9sai  sur  Let  Livret  Uans  VAniiqtdU,  p.  25-26. 
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plant  failed  one  year,  the  scarcity  of  paper  was  felt  all  oyer 
Earope.  Pliny  relates  that  they  had  so  considerable  a  failure 
ander  Tiberias,  that  it  caused  an  insurrection  at  Borne,  and 
that  the  senate  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  similar  mea- 
sures as  those  which  had  been  taken  during  periods  of  faminCt 
They  named  two  commissaries  who  distributed  to  each  citizen 
a  supply  of  paper  according  to  his  wants. 

From  the  fourth  century,  papyrus  became  less  general.  The 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  little  commerce  that 
existed  between  the  East  and  Europe,  rendered  it  more  rare. 
Its  manufacture  ceased  altogether  before  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  use  of  paper  made  with  cotton,  known,  it  is  supposed, 
through  the  eastern  nations,  was  spread  into  the  west.  The  most 
ancient  charters  on  this  paper  date  from  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

It  was  about  the  same  period  that  they  commenced  to  em- 
ploy generally  paper  made  from  rags.  The  authors  of  FArt 
de  Verifier  lea  DaUi,  cite  an  edict  of  Hugues  II.,  Count  of 
Chftlou-sur-Sadne;  it  is  a  charter  in  rag  {)aper  bearing  the  date 
of  1075.  The  same  paper  is  mentioned  in  a  treatise  of  Pierre 
le  y^n^rable,  composed  in  1122.  In  1189,  Baymond  Guil- 
liiame,  B' shop  of  Lod^ve,  granted  an  annual  quit- rent,  empow- 
ering the  construction  of  several  paper  mills  on  the  H^rault. 
The  most  ancient  record  on  rag  paper  still  existing  is  a  letter 
from  Joinville  to  Louis  le  Hutin. 

We  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  tablets,  which  were  formed 
of  several  leaves  of  parchment,  or  thin  shavings  of  wood,  ivory  or 
prepared  of  metal  to  receive  writing;  some  were  even  covered  with 
wax,  on  which  they  wrote  with  a  bodkin  or  stylus.  The  usage  of 
these  dates  to  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  following 
wordsare  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Ood,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Kings, 
c.  21, V-  13 : — "I  will  efface  Jerusalem,  as  tables  are  wont  to  be 
effaced,  and  I  will  erase  and  turn  it,  and  draw  the  pencil  often 
over  the  face  thereof." 

Herodotus  and  Demosthenes  mention  also  the  use  of  tablets 
to  which  frequent  allusion  is  .made  in  the  Latin  poets.  At 
Borne  they  served  as  a  medium  of  correspondence  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  whilst  the  papyrus 
was  reserved  for  letters  forwarded  to  a  more  distant  lociBJity. 
They  frequently  replied  to  notes  on  the  same  tablets  upon 
which  the  note  had  been  written. 

The  most  precious  wood  used  for  tablets  was  that  of  Citrus, 
a  species  of  cypress  from  Northern  Africa. 
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The  Romans  sent  tablets  as  gifts  during  the  Satanialia,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  of  the  present  day  gfre  port-folioi^ 
iouvenin,  and  other  matters* 

The  Diptychs  were  tablets  with  two  leaves.  At  "Bobjc, 
the  consuls,  and  other  magistrates,  when  entering  on  the 
duties  of  their  oflBce,  sent  to  their  friends  amongst  other  pre^ 
sents,  diptychs  usually  in  ivory,  artistically  wrought  and  en* 
riched  with  ornaments  in  gold.  This  custom  became  so  ex- 
pensive in  consequence  of  the  gorgeousness  which  they  dis- 
played, that  we  find  in  the  CJode  Theodosian,  a  law,  by  which 
none  but  consuls  were  empowered  to  give  presents  of  diptyck 
in  goM  or  ivory  as  gifts.  But  this  prohibition,  like  so  many 
others,  was  openly  violated,  and  the  son  of  Symmacb,  berag 
named  Qnestor,  offered  to  the  Emperor  himself  a  diptydi 
covered  with  gold,  and  to  his  friends  diptychs  in  ivory,  and 
gifts  of  silver.* 

Tablets  of  wax  served  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  in  the  midde 
ages  for  writing  rough  copies  of  deeds,  or  histories  of  traveb 
which  were  afterwards  transcribed  neatly  either  on  papyms  or 

|)archment.  Such  were  the  tablets  of  wax  belonging  to  Philip 
e  Bel,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library.  They  were  in  use 
up  to  the  last  centunr,  as  has  been  proved  in  a  memoir  of  the 
Aob^  Lebeuf,  placed  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. Thus,  in  the  church  of  Rouen,  until  1722,  the 
tablets  of  the  choir,  on  which  they  marked  the  names  of  the 
ecclesiastics  who  did  duty  and  served  in  the  choir  daring  the 
week  were  in  wax,  written  with  an  iron  bodkin. 

Black  ink,  amongst  the  Ancients,  was  composed  of  lamp- 
black, gum  and  water,  to  which  they  added  a  Uttle  vinegar,  in 
order  to  render  it  indelible.  Pliny  asserts  that  they  steeped 
wormwood  in  it  to  preserve  the  books  from  mice. 

This  ink  was  employed  up  to  the  twelfth  century,  at  which 
period  was  invented  that  which  we  have  in  use  at  the  present 
day.f 

The  Ancients,  besides  the  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow  inks, 
had  also  an  Indian  ink  mentioned  by  PKny,  made  from  the 
cuttle  fish  which  differs  little  from  the  ink  of  China. 

*  There  are  several  of  these  diptychs  in  existence  at  present. 
Montfaucon  has  eagrayen  some  of  them  in  the  supplement  to  hb 
great  work. 

t  This  latter  is  a  composition  of  wormwood,  iron,  gall  nnt,  and  rnm 
*nd  water. 
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AiMBgsA  the  red  iBk9,  that  which  they  called  the  minium^ 
and  which,  according  to  M.  Brongniart,  was  nothing  more  than 
red  kad,  or  cinabar,  was  the  aK>8t  esteemed.  Bert  thai  ex* 
traded  from  the  mnrei  was  reserved  exohisirely  for  the  "Sm* 
perors  who  interdicted  the  nse  of  it,  or  ev«n  its  mana&otnre 
for  private  persona  under  the  penaltj  of  death. 

The  guardians  of  the  Empeiow  affixed  their  signatures  m 
green  uqJl  ;  there  is  still  al  Orleans  a  charter  of  Philip  the 
First  written  in  ink  of  this  colour. 

The  Ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  gold  and 
silvor  ink.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
the  writera  in  gold,  the  ckfj/tagfapheSf  formed  a  particular  class. 
The  Boyal  Library  possesses  several  Qreek  Gospels,  and  the 
book  of  the  H$ure^  by  Charles  the  Bdk),  are  written  altogether 
IB  gold.  There  aye  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  in  England  several 
diplomas  similarly  written;  gold  ink  was  principally  used  from 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  centuiyi  There  are  but  few  manu- 
scripts existing  written  in  silver.  Hie  most  remarkable  are 
the  Gospels  of  Ulphilas  preserved  al  Upsal,  and  the  Psalter 
of  Saint  GennaiB,  oisbop  of  Paris,  in  the  Boy&l  Library. 

The  implementa  employed  in  writing  were  the  stylos  in 
metal  or  in  bone,t  of  which  there  tffe  several  specimens  to  be 
eeen  at  the  different  museums  in  Europe  ;  the  pencil,^:  the 
reed,  which  is  cut  like  our  peas,  and  which  the  Easterns  use 
at  the  present  day  ;  and  finally  the  pen,  which  is  several  times 
mentioaed  by  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  fifth  eentury.  Me- 
tallic pens  were  very  probably  known  in  ancient  times,  for, 
according  to  Mont&ucon,  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
employed,  in  affixing  their  signatures,  pens  made  of  a  silver 
reed.  We  may  perceive  in  Montfaucon^s  Antiquities,  and  in 
the  collection  of  paintings  found  at  Herculaneum,  that  the 
ink,  the  writing,  the  desk,  the  penknife,  the  scraper,  the  sharp- 
ening stone,  and  the  sand  box,  were  known  at  a  very  remote 
period.  By  means  of  a  rule  and  compass  they  traced  lines 
to  enclose  the  writing ;  black  lead   pencils  were  used  for  this 

*  Tbfl  miiiium  u  known  to  day  «» the  ozyde  of  lead. 

t  Th«  styluses  in  iron  were,  it  appears*  proscriWd  at  Rome  by  aa 
edict.  l*hey  were,  in  fact,  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  we  find  ip 
history,  several  examples  of  murders  having  been  committed  by 
means  of  this  instrument. 

\  This  instrument  was  in  use  alpa  amongst  the  Egyptians,  and  is 
eipployed;  at  the  preseat  day  by  tbe  Chinese. 
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parpoae,  but  up  to  the  thirteenth  centuiy  these  lines  were 
traced  with  the  point  of  the  stylus. 

The  Ancients  do  not  appear  to  ha?e  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  a  table  in  writing ;  they  wrote  on  their  knees  or  on  their 
left  hand.    This  latter  method  is  still  in  use  in  the  East. 

Transckibees  and  Manuscripts. — Amongst  the  He- 
brews this  study  was  confined  to  the  use  of  holy  books;  the 
profession  of  a  transcriber  appears  to  have  been  confounded 
with  that  of  a  commentator.  The  title  of  copyist  was  an 
honorary  one,  and  indicated  the  literati,  who  interpreted  the 
Scriptures ;  we  are  even  led  to  suppose,  according  to  a  quot* 
ation  from  the  translation  of  the  Sk)ptuagint,  that  they  had  a 
particular  residence  assigned  them.  Among  the  Eomans  the 
duty  of  transcribing  manuscripts  was  principally  reserved  for 
the  slaves,  and  such  of  them  as  were  employed  as  copyists 
attained  great  importance.  This  was  a  luxury  which  of  course 
could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who  were  desirous 
through  these  means  to  parade  their  erudition.  Seneca,  in  his 
27th  Epistle,  mentions  a  certain  Calvisius  Sabinus,  who  having 
purchased  eleven  slaves,  made  each  of  them  learn  a  Greek 
poem.  Thev  cost  him  100,000  sesterces,  a  sum  by  which  he 
jestingly  said  he  had  acquired  eleven  libraries. 

Thanks  to  the  increased  value  of  these  iervi  KUeraU  the 
instruction  of  slaves  from  their  infancy  was  considered  a  lucra- 
tive  speculation.  ''Pomponius  Atticus,''  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos,  ''had  several  slaves  instructed,  who  were 

Qualified  to  act  as  readers,  and  manv  of  them  transcribers, 
le  had  not  even  a  footman  who  could  not  read  or  copy  if 
required." 

The  destiny  of  educated  slaves  was  much  more  agreeaUe 
than  that  of  the  others;  they  were  well  cared,  and  even 
cherished  as  objects  of  priceless  value.  When  they  succeeded 
in  gaining  their  master  s  affections  they  were  enfranchised ; 
this  only  attached  them  more  warmly  to  their  persons*  Hm 
correspondences  of  Cicero  and  Pliny  the  Younger  furnish  os 
with  proofs  of  the  extreme  care  b^towed  on  those  s^vitors 
whose  talents  rendered  them  so  valuable  in  their  masters'  eyes; 
when  afflicted  with  illness  change  of  residence,  travel,  nothing 
was  spared  to  restore  them  to  health.  Pliny  sent  suooesaivdv 
to  Egypt  and  to  Firuli  one  of  his  enfranchised  slaves  who  haa 
been  attacked  with  several  relapses  of  disease  of  the  chest. 
Besides  the  educated  slaves,  there  were  also  copyists  by 
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profession,  and  at  Rome  this  occupation  was  principally  exer- 
cised by  the  enfrancised  and  by  strangers.*  The  celebrated 
Edict  of  Dioclesian  on  the  Sfaximum,  an  edict  of  which  an 
inscription  from  Stratonice  has  preserved  to  us  some  fragments 
containing  the  prices  paid  the  copyists;  but  unfortunately 
the  stone  is  mutilated  at  the  part  where  the  price  of  the  parch- 
ment and  the  salary  of  the  writer  were  inscribed,  and  all  we 
can  glean  from  it  is,  that  the  salary  was  rated  by  every  hundred 
lines. 

There  were  also  female  transcribers,  as  proved  by  a  Latin 
inscription  published  by  Gruter.  In  231,  when  Origen 
undertook  the  revision  of  the  Old  Testament,  Saint  Ambrose 
sent  to  him  some  deacons  and  virgins  instructed  in  caligraphy. 
At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Saint  C^saire  having  founded 
at  Aries  a  convent  for  women,  they  were  appointed  to  occupy 
themselves  in  copying  the  books  during  their  hours  of  occupa- 
tion. During  a  long  time,  and  even  up  to  a  late  period,  the 
profession  of  bookseller  was  not  distinct  from  that  of  copyist; 
the  latter  we  find  naturally  selling  the  manuscripts,  retaining 
counterpart  copies.  The  word  LUn^arian  was  derived  from 
the  term  Hbrarii,  a  name  given  by  the  Latins  to  their 
transcribers. 

The  Latin  writers  of  the  latter  ages  gave  the  title  of  anti- 
qnarii  to  the  copyists  who  transcribed  ancient  works.  This 
occupation  rendered  preliminary  study  indispensable,  particu- 
larly when  engaged  in  decyphering  very  ancient  writings. 

Li  the  middle  age^  the  term  clerk  (clericus)  also  designated 
copyists,  monks  and  ecclesiastics  having  been,  during  a  long 
period,  the  only  persons  privileged  to  transcribe  manuscripts. 

The  Romans  had  workshops  where  several  copyists  wrote 
from  the  dictation  of  a  reader.  Several  copies  of  a  work  could 
be  thus  easily  obtained.  In  the  middle  ages  this  was  not  the 
case,  as  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  books  it  was  consi- 
dered of  more  importance  to  have  a  single  copy  of  various 
irorks  than  several  copies  of  one.  Besides,  the  monks  could 
devote  but  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  the  transcription 
of  books,  and  not  being  stimulated,  as  the  laics  were,  by  love 
of  gain,  did  not  consequently  proceed  so  quickly. 

The  hall  in  which  the  monks  copied  bore  the  name  of 
Scriplorium.    It  was  consecrated  by  the  following  benediction, 

*  The  greater  number  of  the  names  of  copyists  that  have  been 
preserved  are  Qreek* 
44 
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fts  related  in  the  Qkssarj  of  Ducange : — ^  Benedieere  digneria, 
Domine)  hoc  scriptorium  famuloram  tnoram^  et  omnes  habi- 
tantesin  eo,  nt  quidqaid'divrnamm  Scripttiifarimi  ab  eis  lectura 
vel  scriptnm  fuerit,  sensn  capiant,  opere  perfieiant ;  per 
Bominum,  &c'' 

The  transcribeifs  were  oWiged  to  work  in  silence,  and,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed,  the  Abb^  Prior,  under 
Prior,  and  Librarian,  had  alone  the  privilege  of  entering  the 
hall.  It  was  the  librarian  who  had  the  charge  of  pointing  out 
to  them  what  they  were  to  transcribe,  and  furnishing  them 
with  all  requisites  for  their  purpose.  They  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  copying  anything  but  what  was  pointed  out  to 
them.  Alcuin  had  the  following  inscription  placed  in  the 
Scriptorium  of  the  transcribers  under  his  airection  : — 
Hie  sedeant  sacrse  scribentes  flamina  legis, 

Nee  non  sanctorum  dicta  sacrata  patrum. 
Hie  interserere  caveant  sua  frivola  verbis, 
Privola  nee  propter  erret  et  ipsa  manus ; 
Correctosque  sibi  quserant  studiose  libellos, 

Tramite  quo  recto  penna  volantis  eat. 
Est  decus  egregium  sacrorum  scribere  libros. 
Nee  mercede  sua  scriptor  et  ipse  caret. 
Cassiodorus,  in  the  Scriptorium  of  his  Monastery  at  Viviers, 
had  placed  a  sun-dial,  a  water-clock,  and  some  lamps  wfaioii 
were  self-supporting ;  by  some  mechanical  process,  th^  fed 
themselves  with  oil,  which  emitted  a  bright  and  effiilgeBt 
light. 

The  transcription  of  books,  especially  those  that  related  to 
religion,  was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  most  mer^ 
rious  work.  "  The  books  ^hich  we  are  now  copying,''  said 
the  statutes  of  Qui  II,  Prior  of  -Chartreuse,  ''ought  to  inspire 
us  to  become  preachers  of  the  truth.  We  hope  that  God  wifl 
reward  us  for  all  those  whom  the  reading  of  these  books  wiD 
lead  from  error,  or  any  which  they  may  help  to  s^ngthen  ia 
the  troths  of  Catholicity/' 

There  is  a  very  curious  passage  on  copyists  in  Qrderic 
Vital;  he  writes:— 

"  Theoderic,  Abbe  d'Oucbe,  wrote  well  and  has  Irft,  to  the 
Toung  reliflious,  noble  monuments  of  his  talent.  T%e 
book  of  the  Collects,  the  Gradual,  and  the  Antipim, 
were  written  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Convent.  His  nephew, 
Badulphe,  copied  the  Ecclesiasticus  as  well  as  the  Miaaiil,  ia 
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vi»oh  ihef  obanted  jibe  dailj  Mass  at  tl^  coav^nt.     His  com- 
p^ioDj  liiigQes,  i^ade  a  copy  of  the  Exposition  on  Ezectuel, 
of  the  Becalogue,  and  of  the  ficst  part  of  the  hooks  of 
Wisdom." 
We  are  iodet^  to  the  Pjriest  "Rog/Qi  for  a  copy  of  the  third 

Ert.cf  fthe  book  of  Wi^doiHi  of  the  Paralipomenon  and  tbe 
K>k8  of  Sok>iaQO.  Ttiis  was  the  school  fiqm  which  was  fur- 
^liahed  some  joi  th^  choioe^t  transcribers,''^  such  as  6^i;eng^r, 
who  became  afterward  ArcU)ishop  of  Yenosa,  Goscelin,  and 
]Ud|iI|ibe,  Benmrd,  T^rque<iilyBiohard>  and  several  others  who 
filled  the  libfary  of  ^&uat  Evroul  with  treatises  of  Jerome  and 
Augustine^  Apobflose  and  Isidoce,  JQu^ebios  and  of  various 
4oc^rs;  their  exfiVApile  incited  the  younger  men  to  follow  in 
Ibe  ^ood  wodc.  j'hepdciqic,  that  man  ofOod,  whilst  giving 
ithem  instructions  warned  them  above  all  things  to  avoid  slo^h 
of  ihe  iinindy  which  wa^  calculated  to  destroy  body  as  well  as 
soqL  HewasacQU3tooied  to  speak  to  them  m  these  terms: — 
''A  oertoin  broths  dwelt  in  a  monastery;  he  was  guilty  of 
many  infractions  of  the  monastic  rules ;  but  he  was  a  writer, 
he  applied  bimeelf  to  tl)e  Scriptures,  and. copied  voluntarily  a 
Jflige  volume  of  the  itloly  Book.  After  his  death  his  soul  w^ 
coBHduoted  to  undefgo  qu  ep^mipation  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
wise  and  equitable  j^idge.  Whilst  the  evil  3pirits  brought 
ferward  the  strongeet  proofs  of  his  guilty  and  exposed  his 
:Sianifold  ecimea,  (^  good  angds  on  the  other  side,  presented 
the  book  which  the  brother  had  copied  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  counted  letter  by  letter  the  enormous  volume,  offering 
it  in  e^piatioB.G^  his  Qins.  They  succeeded  finally  by  a  single 
letter,  and  all  the  efforts  pf  the  demons  were  unavailing  to 
cf^poee  another  sin.  Thus  was  the  Divine  clemencjr  propi- 
tiated, :the  brother  was  pardoned,  his  soul  was  permitted  to 
sofiif n  to  his  b^dy,  and  sttffici^^t  time  granted  I^im  to  amend 
his  life.^t 
In  the  generality  of  convents,  the  rule  prescribed  the  trans- 

•  The  French  caligraphers  rarely  put  their  names  to  their  works. 
The  transcrihers  of  the  celebrated  Codex  ^^vameUorum*  whloh  was 
^rmetly  at  Saint  Deais,  were  two  religioas  of  the  ninth  centur j 
i^nnrfl  Beringar  and  Luithard ;  and  the  caligrapher  of  the  Codex 
MbU  which  was  presented  to  Charlemagne,  during  his  sojourn  at 
Pavia,  was  called  Ing^bert. 

t  HUtaiteda  Narmandie,  book  iii.  Quiaofs  collection,  vol.  xxvi. 
P.41-4S. 
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cription  of  books,  though  this  was  not  always  obsenred 
strictly.  There  were  some  monasteries  to  which  candidates  were 
not  even  admitted  without  presenting  to  the  library  some 
beautifully  transcribed  copies  of  works  either  sacred  or  profane. 

The  pasting  of  manuscripts,  that  is  to  say,  the  uniting  of 
the  leaves  of  which  the  volume  was  composed,  was,  acccmiiDg 
to  Photius,  invented  by  a  certain  Pbillatius,  to  whom  the 
Athenians  in  gratitude  erected  a  statue.  Among  the  Bomaos* 
this  operation  was  chiefly  practised  by  the  apprentice  copyists, 
or  by  the  enfranchised  slaves ;  it  was,  however,  a  recognised 
profession,  and  bore  the  title  of  gluiinatores,  as  has  been  dis- 
covered in  some  inscriptions  on  the  toml^,  such  as  those 
found  at  Naples,  and  referred  to  by  Annius  Stichius,  paste- 
board-maker to  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  Among  the  Romans 
the  copying  slaves  were  at  the  same  time  bookbinders  aad 
pasteboard-makers ;  their  labor,  however,  was  shared  by  the 
reh'gious,  at  least  in  some  of  the  convents,  "  Whilst  opc," 
wrote  Trithemeus,  Abbot  of  Spanheim  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
"  corrected  the  book  which  another  wrote,  a  third  made  the 
ornaments  in  red  ink  with  which  the  punctuation  was  beanti- 
fied,  another  arranged  the  pictures,  whilst  some  were  employed 
in  pasting  the  leaves,  and  binding  the  books  with  covers  of 
wood  ;  thus,  each  had  his  separate  part  to  perform.^' 

Ornamentation  and  colouring  in  manuscripts  scarcely  ex- 
isted before  the  sixth  century,  though  the  Benedictines,  with 
some  shew  of  reason,  *  trace  its  custom  to  a  much  earlier 
date.  The  ornamented  letters  employed  for  the  titles  of 
works  and  the  initials  of  chapters  assumed  the  most  singular 
and  varied  forms.  They  sometimes  represented  grotesque 
men  with  monstrous  deformities,  on  other  occasions  animab, 

Slants  and  fruits.    They  frequently  took  up  an  entire  page, 
ut  this  work  was  in  general  confined  to  other  hands  than 
the  copyist. 

Manuscripts  of  works  sacred  or  profane  were  overladen  in 
almost  every  page  with  gothic  ornaments,  vignettes,  coats  of 
arms,  colored  designs,  and  initials  in  gold.  The  margins  were 
filled  with  paintings,  which  led  to  the  remark  that  the  writos 
had  become  artist<),  hodie  9eripiore9  nan  sunt  scripiaret^  ied 
piciores.  The  tracers  or  painters  of  these  marginal  designs  woe 


It  it  alluded  to  in  the  following  verse  of  Tibullus : — 
Indicet  ut  nomen  Htiera  picta  tuum. 
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called  baiuinare.  This  extravagance,  carried  to  mnch  greater 
extent  in  Italy  than  elsewhere,  was  soon  extended  into  France; 
of  this  we  have  a  striking  evidence  in  the  two  manuscripts  of 
Saint  Qraal,  one  of  which  exhibits  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  golden  miniatures,  and  the  other  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  beside  capitals  emblazoned  with  the  arms  with  which 
both  were  replete.  Such  also  were  the  four  Gospels  in  letters 
of  gold,  which  were  completed  in  less  than  a  year,  from  1213 
to  1214,  at  the  Abbey  of  Haut-Villers,  under  the  Abb^  Pierre 
Guy ;  the  copy  of  the  Bible,  executed  towards  1239  at  the 
Abbey  du  Pare,  and  which  has  been  employed  since  by  the 
Holy  Fathers  in  the  Council  of  Trent ;  finally  the  Passion" 
naire,  or  compilation  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  lives  of  the  saints, 
written  at  Haut-Villers,  in  J  282,  under  the  Abb^  Thomas 
de  Moremont.  Some  objections  having  been  raised  against 
this  magnificence,  the  Dominicans  prohibited  the  copyists  of 
their  order  from  ornamenting  books  with  gilding,  and  enjoined 
them  to  apply  themselves  for  the  future  in  forming  more 
readable  characters. 

These  ornaments  had  raised  the  books  to  an  almost  fabulous 
price,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  us,  considering  the 
variations  of  the  monetary  system,  to  form  a  correct  idea.  We 
think,  however,  that  every  miniature  of  the  manuscripts  of  Saint 
Graal  cost  two  florins,  and  that  eighty  livres  were  paid  for  a 
copy  of  the  Bible,  and  two  hundred  florins  for  an  ornamented 
Missal.  In  general,  we  might  say  that  the  average  price  of  a 
volume  in  folio  at  that  time,  was  equivalent  to  any  valuable 
work  of  the  present  day  for  which  we  would  be  content  to  pay 
sixteen  or  twenty  pounds.* 

We  shall  give  now  a  few  extracts  from  an  account  of  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  house  of  Philippe  le  Hardi,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  They  will  serve  to  authenticate  what  we  have 
stated  relative  to  the  prices  paid  for  illuminating : — 

1373.  (Amiot  Arnaut)  Belin,  illuminator  at  Dijon,  wrote  and 
illuminated  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  for  the  Duchesse  for 
which  he  was  paid  3  francs  (about  28  francs  45  cent.) 

1377.  The  Duke  paid  to  Master  Bobert,  maker  of  dials  at 
Paris,  the  sum  of  4  francs  (about  36  francs  45  cent.)  for  an 
almanack  which  he  had  made  for  him  for  this  year  commencing 
the  first  of  January. 

•  Hiitoire  LiUhaire  de  la  France,  tome  xvi,  p.  39. 
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1382.  The  Duke  paid  to  Heoriot  Gamier  Breton  72  fralm 
(611  francs  30  ctnt.)  for  a  book  called  the  Chramqme^  daraU 
de  France 

Long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  wealthy  people  had 
mannscripts  magnificently  ornamented  with  miniatores  ^- 
ecnted  at  great  cost. 

Tbos,  before  departing  for  Home  the  Doke  de  Guise  ordered 
a  prayer  book  from  Lonis  Duguemier,  in  which  he  represented 
the  greatest  beauties  of  the  court  under  the  form  of  so  many 
saints.  Bussy  made  a  calendar,  the  portoaits  in  which  were,  \i 
is  said,  executed  by  Petitot. 

The  Dialogue  de  V  Amowr  et  de  VAmiiii,  by  Perrault,  was  so 
pleasing  to  Fouquet,  that  he  had  it  transcribed  on  vellum  and 
ornamented  with  gilding  and  pictures.  The  Imperial  libraiy 
at  Vienna  possesses  a  celebrated  manuscript  executed  in  1647 
by  FrederidL  Brentel,  a  distinguished  painter,  for  Williaoi 
Marquis  of  Baden.  It  belonged  for  some  time  to  tilie  Prince  de 
Gonti,  who  had  purchased  it  for  6,000  francs  from  a  canon  of 
Strasbourg.  This  manuscript  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
entire  coGoprises  about  470  pages.  The  first  part  is  entitled, 
Officium  B,  Maria  Virgimi  Pit  V.  Pont.  Max.junu  ediimm  / 
and  the  second  :  Orationeeeelectaet^knaquadamfartieBlari^ 
ad  ueum  OuiUehni  Marohionie  ^aadensie,  variisv  amUore 
Friderico  Brentel^  omata  picturie  anno  MDCXLVII.  Thia 
magnificent  manuscript,  beside  forty  reductions  of  the  most 
beautiful  pictures  of  Albert  Durer,  of  Jordaens,  Babena, 
Yandyck,  Breughel,  Wonvermans,  Teniers  and  others,  had  a 
frontispiece  representing  a  celestial  concert,  a  csdendar,  eai^h 
month  of  which  was  enriched  with  a  portrait,  and  the  work  waa 
finished  with  a  portrait  of  the  painter. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  modern  caligraphers,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  skilfulof  all  the  French  caliRraphers,  Nicholas 
Jarry,  was  born  at  Paris  about  1620  and  £ed  before  1674. 
He  received  from  Louis  XIY.,  the  patent  of  wrUer  and 
mtme  copier  to  ihe  King.  His  works  which  are  very  rare, 
bring  an  exorbitant  price,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  followiog 
details.  The  work  which  is  considered  the  first  of  Jerry's  is 
a  Praparatio  ad  MisMm,  1633,  in  octavo,  on  vellum,  and  orna- 
mented with  initial  letters  in  gold  and  colors.  Th^e  were  250 
francs  paid  for  it  at  a  sale.  La  Guirlande  de  Julie^  1641,  in 
folio  of  thirty  sheets.  This  magnificent  work  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  Jarry's.    It  was  written  for  the  Doke  de 
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Montausier^  wbo  presented  it  to  Julia  de  Bambouillet,  some 
years  before  they  were  married. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  volaine  is  encircled  with  a  garland 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  work;  on  each  leaf  is  one  of 
the  flowers  which  makes  part  of  the  garland,  and  was  painted  hy 
the  funoQs  Bobert.  Over  each  flower  is  a  madrigal  transcribe  d 
by  Jarry  with  admirable  perfection.* 

On  the  death  of  the  doke^  who  survived  his  wife,  this  book 
passed  to  the  Duchess  de  Crussol  d*Uz^,  then  to  the  heirs  of 
this  lady.  At  the  eale  of  the  Duke  de  La  Yalli^re's  library, 
it  was  purchased  by  an  Englishman  at  the  enormous  price  of 
14,510  livres.  It  has  been  since  re-purchased  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  de  La  Vallifere. 

A  copy  of  this  nmnuscript  made  by  the  author  himself  ia 
1641,  but  without  pictures,  has  been  bringing  successively  40S 
francs,  622f.,  apd  ZbOL 

The  text  was  published  by  Didot  in  1784,  and  in  1818. 

Missale  solemne  1641,  in  folio,  written  in  red  and  black 
and  on  two  columns,  with  singing  notes.  Each  page  is  en- 
circled with  1^  band  of  gold  and  ornamented  with  initial  letters 
in  gold  and  in  oolinrs.  This  missal  was  sold  in  1813  for  601 
francs. 

Adoration  a  J4sm  naiesauti  escriU  et  jpresentee  h  la  rej/ne, 
1648,  in  duo  decimo,  on  vellum  and  magnificently  executed. 
Was  gold  for  750  francs. 

Heurea  de  noire  dame  eseritee  ^  la  main^  1647,  in  folio,  on 
Tellami  with  seven  miniatures.  It  has  been  sold  successively 
for  515  francs,  l,601f.  and  for  78  livres. 

Preeea  Christiana,  1652,  in  duodecimo,  on  vellum  with 
frontispiece  and  vignettes.  Brought  l,210f. 
^  Office  de  la  Bienheureuse  merge  Marie,  1656,  in  duode- 
ciBK)  on  vdlum  with  miniatures  by  Petitot.  This  book  had 
been,  as  is  idleged,  executed  for  Anne  of  Austria,  and  after 
ber  death  ^ven  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  Madame  de  Main- 

•  All  these  madrigals  were  in  general  very  bad  ;  we  know  at  the 
present  time  but  verv  few  of  them  ;  we  give  one  that  was  written,  at 
foot  of  a  violet,  by  Desmarets  de  Swnt  Borlin : 

*  Modeste  en  ma  couleur»  modeste  en  mon  sSjour, 
Franche  d'ambition,  je  me  cache  sous  Iherbe  ; 
Mais  si  sur  voire  ftont  je  puis  me  voir  un  jour. 
La  plus  bumble  des  Aeurs  sera  la  plus  superbe. 
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tenon ;  it  belonged  jafterwards  to  the  prince  de  Conti,  and  vas 
sold  at  a  mach  later  period  for  110  livres* 

AdoniSi  a  poem  by  La  Fontaine,  dedicated  to  Foaqnet,  1658, 
in  quarto.  This  magnificent  manuscript  which  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  precious  morceanx  known  of  its  kind,  after 
having  been  for  a  time  in  the  study  of  Prince  Michael  Qaliteiii 
at  Moscow,  was  sent  back  to  Paris  with  this  nobleman's  libraiy^ 
and  sold  in  1825  for  2,900f. 

The  high  prices  which  Jarry's  works  brought  encouraged 
forgers  of  writing  to  afiBx  his  name  to  the  caligraphic  produc- 
tions of  his  pupils,  and  even  of  rivals ;  but  we  do  not  know 
who  M.  Bruuet  desires  to  point  out  in  the  following  sentence 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  article  which  he  devotes  to  Jany : 
*'  Why  should  we  have  to  tell  of  a  man  whose  pen,  conning 
in  the  imitation  of  all  kinds  of  writing,  has  not  feared  to  lend 
himself  to  this  species  of  fraud  by  inscribing  not  long  since 
the  name  of  Jarry  on  several  small  prayer  books  which  were 
anonymous/' 

Some  manuscripts  became  celebrated  though  possessing  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  difficulty  to  decvpher.  Such  was  the 
Ziier  Passionis  D.N.J,0.,  cum  figwriB  et  cAaracteribM  ex 
nulla  materia  compoHtis.  The  leaves  of  this  book  were  fA 
parchment,  on  which  were  inscribed  all  the  strokes  of  the  letters 
used  for  writing  or  printing  on  paper,  so  that  if  you  placed 
between  the  leaves  some  black  paper,  you  could  read  the 
words  distinctly  on  the  opposite  side  in  clear  daylight. 

This  extraordinary  book  might  be  seen  in  1640  in  Prince  de 
Lingen's  library,  and  they  maintain  that  the  Emperor  Bhe- 
dolphe  offered  a  considerable  sum  for  it. 

We  shall  offer  a  few  more  observations  on  the  manuscripts 
of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  ninth  century,  Loup  de  Ferriires  wrote  to  Eginhard: 
'*  I  will  go  see  you  to  return  your  books  and  learn  from  you 
which  of  them  I  most  require  to  study.  I  would  have  sent 
you  Aulus  Gellius,  had  not  the  Abb6  kept  it,  complaining  that 
lie  had  not  had  time  to  copy  it,  but  he  has  promised  me  to 
write  you  explaining  that  he  is  the  cause  of  the  books  being 
detained."  In  a  letter  addressed  to  another,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  *'  I  send  you  before  I  have  read  it,  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  annotations  of  Saint  Jerome  on  the  Fathers, 
feeling  satisfied  that  your  watchful  diligence  will  induce  you  to 
read,  copy,  and  return  them  promptly." 
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The  correspondence  of  the  same  writer  proves  how  difficult 
it  was  to  procure  works  sacred  or  profane.  Thus,  having  re- 
quested from  a  German  Abb^  the  Treatise  qn  Jeremiah  by 
Saint  Jerome,  and  being  unable  to  procure  it,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Pope  Benedict  III,  and  after  recommending  two 
monks  who  had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Bome,  he  added : 

*'  We  also  request  from  yon  Cicero's  Be  Oratore  and  the 
twelve  books  of  the  Institutes  of  Qnintilian,  which  are  com* 
prised  in  a  single  volume  of  moderate  size.  We  have  several 
portions  of  those  authors,  but  are  anxious  to  possess  them 
in  their  entirety.  Finally,  we  solicit  the  Commentary  of  Dona- 
tus  on  Terence.  If  in  your  liberality  you  would  accord  us  this 
favor,  all  these  works  will,  with  the  assistance  of  God,  be 
promptly  returned  to  yon.'* 

At  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  manuscripts, 
forwarding  books  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  and  frequently 
insecure.  Loup  de  Ferridres  is  excusing  himself  to  Hincma 
for  not  having  sent  him  a  work  of  Bede  :  ^*The  book  was  so 
voluminous,"  said  he,  "  that  it  could  neither  be  concealed  in 
the  bosom  nor  in  the  wallet,  and  when  both  those  modes  of  con- 
veyance were  impossible,  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  fatal  mis« 
chance  of  being  seized  by  a  gang  of  miscreants  whose  cupidity 
would  be  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  the  manuscript,  and  thus  it 
would  be  lost  both  to  you  and  me.'' 

We  may  conceive  in  effect,  according  to  the  following  fact 
related  by  Mabillon  in  his  Analecta,  that  the  value  of  manu- 
scripts held  forth  a  strong  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  rob- 
bers :  Grecie,  Countess  of  Anjou,  in  the  eleventh  century,  pur- 
chased a  collection  of  the  Homilies  of  Haimon  of  Halberstadt 
for  two  hundred  sheep,  a  hogshead  of  cheese,  another  of  rye,  a 
third  of  millet,  and  a  certain  number  of  marten  sable  skins. 

The  possessors  of  manuscripts,  in  order  to  defend  their  trea- 
sures, had  recource  to  means,  the  efficacy  of  which  was  rather 
doutbful.  The  Alexandrian  Codex  (the  Old  and  New  Testament) 
manuscript  of  the  fourth  century  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  bore  this  inscription  :* 

''  This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  patriarchal  chamber  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  Whoever  removes  it  hence  will  be  ex- 
communicated, and  turned  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
Athanasius  the  humble." 

•  SC6  IeIBB  QUARTBRLT  RlTIBW,  Vol.  V.  No.,  17  p.  Ud. 
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In  the  ele?enth  centoiy  Bobert^  AxebbisluH)  of  Oaoterbaiy, 
gave  to  the  monastery  of  this  City  a  Ritual  (Sacramentary)  at 
the  end  of  which  might  be  read  :  ^^  If  any  one  steals  this 
book  either  by  force>  fraud>  or  through  any  other  means,  this 
crime  will  cause  the  perdition  of  his  soul,  his  name  shall  be 
erased  from  the  books  of  life»  never  more  to  be  writtea 
amongst  those  of  the  just/'  In  a  manuscript  of  1072^  which 
may  be  seen  at  Monie^assiuo,  a  notice  terminates  thus : ''  If 
any  one  attempts  to  take  this  book,  no  matter  under  what  pie- 
text  he  does  so,  he  shall  at  the  day  of  judgment  be  amongst 
those  condeomed  to  eternal  fire/'  In  flne^  we  discover  the  follow- 
ing  phrase  in  a  manuscript  written  about  1250  and  containing  the 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiasticus,  the  Canticles^  and  Wisdom :  *^  This 
book  belongs  to  the  monastery  of  Rochester :  if  any  obs 
takes  it  away  or  conceals  itj  he  will  be  anathematised. 
Jmen^ 

In  anoth^  part  we  perceive  that  the  prior  and  the  monb 
of  the  same  convent  proclaimed  every  year  the  ban  of  excgm- 
muaioation  against  wy  one  who  should  embezzle  a  copy  d 
Aristotle's  Natural  Philoaophyy  or  even  alter  the  title* 

At  the  present  day  in  colleges  students  have  preserved  the 
habit  of  placing  in  their  books  burlesque  maledictioiis  against 
any  one  stealing  thenij  or  not  returning  them  when  taken. 

Dedicating  tne  manuscripts  to  God,  to  the  Churches  or  the 
Convents  as  votive  ofierings  for  the  comfort  of  their  sonls, 
firo  retnedio  anima  sua,  was  looked  on  as  a  most  meritorioas 
work.  Mabillon  has  found  prefixed  to  a  manuscript  collectioD 
of  general  councils  and  rescripts  of  the  Popes,  an  inscription 
which  shewed  that  this  book  had  been  offered  on  the  altar  of 
Notre-Dame-du-Puv,  by  Adalard  who  was  Bishop  in  919. 
Saint  Maieul,  Abbe  of  Cluny,  having  copied  Saint  Ambrose's 
commentary  on  Saint  Luke  and  that  of  lUiban  Maur  on  Jere- 
mias,  made  an  ofiering  of  them  to  his  monastery,  and  placed 
them  on  the  altar  demcated  to  Saint  Peter.  There  are  several 
examples  of  this  custom.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church  this  dearth  of  books  bad  given  rise  to  a  very  laudable 
praotice.  They  susnended  in  certain  parts  of  the  church  the 
Holv  Scriptures  ana  some  books  of  prayer,  that  the  faithfol 
might  be  enabled  to  consult  Uiem.  This  practice  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  seen  by  what  is  re- 
lated of  the  Abb^  G^ase,  who  lived  about  the  year  450  :— 

''  He  had  a  book  written  on  parchment,  containing  the  Old 
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dud  New  Testament,  and  wfaieh  was  worth  18  gdUkn  «ou». 
He  placed  it  in  the  elmreh  in  order  that  all  the  brotbera 
cotda  read  it.    A  strange  motfk  atel^  %  aai  the  holy  old 
matt  was  unable  to  follow  bha,  though  he  pereeif^  the  theft, 
tlie  other  went  into  the  town  and  tried  to  dispose  of  ft,  cfo^ 
manding  16  golden  sons  for  it.     A  person  who  wisberil* 
purchase  it,  s^ed  permission  to  exunnie  it,  and  toek  it  fcr 
tiiis  purpose  to  the  Abb^  G^ase,  who  said  to  Mm  :  *  Bay  it, 
it  it  Deantrfol,  and  weM  worth  the  price.'    Vie  parebaser  sidd 
to  the  seller  :  '  I  have  shown  it  to  the  Abb^  €Mlas6,  imd  be 
tcfd  me  it  was  too  dear,  that  it  was  not  worth  the  price  you 
denoand  for  it.*     The  vendor  asks  him  if  flie  Abb^fcad 
tttfde  no  other  retnail[«    'No 'replied  the  oAher.    'I  wi& 
not  sen  it  at  all'  said  the  monk,  who,  tMiebed  wkh  reaaone) 
songht  O^Iase  and  restored  to  hiaft  the  book  ;  the  Abbtf  t^ 
fused  to  take  it,  when  the  monk  said  to  him  :    '  If  you  do 
not  take  it  I  w31  never  be  at  ease  again.'     He  the^  took  it, 
and  the  strange  monk  converted   by  this  aet,  dw^  with  him 
up  to  his  death."*    They  gave  to  these  books,  tims  plaoed  in 
the  churches,  the  name  d^encAainA,  in  consequence  of  tbdr 
been  attached  to  the  wall  in  that  way* 

In  1406  a  priest  named  Henri  Beda  having  bequeathed  bia 
breviary  to  the  Church  of  8aint-Jaoques*kikBoueberie,  left  at 
the  same  time  to  Gdllaume  I'Exale,  chuithwarden,  an  annuity 
on  condition  that  he  should  eoi»truot  a  cabinet  to  endose  this 
breviary. 

It  was  not  devotional  books  alone  that  were  pbeed  in  the 
churches.  The  authors  of  FAri  de  VSf^er  fat  dat$i  mention 
a  book  thus  placed  in  the  Cathedral  iA  M&con,  and  which 
contained  a  list  of  the  nobles  of  the  city.  In  ^  aoathem 
towns  the  municipal  statute  books  were  frequently  affixed  to 
the  wall  by  an  iron  chain,  and  placed  in  a  cabinet  seoored  b^ 
either  lock  or  padlock,  of  which  the  consuls  kept  the  key. 

But  to  return  to  the  copyists. 

Good  copyists  were  as  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  oldm 
time  as  in  nie  middle  ages.  Works  in  the  Latin  tcqagoe  were 
transcribed  in  so  faulty  a  manner,  that  Cicero  did  not  know 
where  to  apply  in  order  to  purchase  some  required  by  baa 
brother  Quintus.  Even  his  own  works  were  incorrect  though 
—  '"  -•'-'■ ' 

^  Fleury,  Hittoire  Bcdetiatiiqut,  Uv.  ZXVni.  ch.  38. 
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copied  under  his  direction.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  nothing 
coald  be  more  incorrect  than  the  manuscripts  which  were  sold 
at  Borne  and  at  Alexandria ;  it  does  not  therefore  surprise  us 
to  learn  that  sundry  incomprehensible  passages  have  been 
detected  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  authors*  Each  copjist 
renewed  the  errors  of  his  predecessor^  or  added  new  ones.  We 
can  therefore  easily  conceive  the  enormous  amount  of  mistakes 
which  had  thus  accumulated  from  century  to  centuiy,  dating 
from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  antiquity^  and  continuing  up 
to  the  invention  of  printing. 

What  contributed  still  more  to  render  the  text  of  c^tain 
authors  obscure  was  the  latitude  which  some  of  the  critics 
permitted  themselves  when  correcting  a  passage  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  meaning  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  The  Greek 
writers  in  particular  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  erudite 
criticisms  of  their  editors  or  commentators. 

The  mistakes  of  transcribers  are  as  numerous  as  the  posterity 
of  Abraham.  Those  who  would  desire  to  count  them  might 
as  easily  calculate  the  grains  of  dust  on  the  earth.  We  shall 
now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  criticisms  on  the  various 
editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics. 

Several  writers  have  asserted  that  Aristotle  was  a  Jew;  this 
singular  assertion  arose  from  an  error  in  punctuation :  the  ver- 
sion of  Josephus  by  Georges  of  Tr^bisonde  bore  this  sentence : 
Aijue  ilhy  inquUf  Ariatotelea  JudauB  erai^  in  place  of :  Aiqiu 
ille,  inquit  Aristotelea,  Judaus  erat. 

Bayle,  in  the  article  which  he  has  dedicated  to  Art^mi^, 
quoted  (note  D.)  a  passage  from  Plutarch  relative  to  a  pan^yric 
on  Mausolus  by  Isocrates,  a  passage  in  which  some  nave  dis* 
covered  that  this  oration  was  lost,  whibt  others  maintain  that 
it  is  still  extant.  "  See/'  added  he,  *'  how  fortune  sports  with 
manuscripts  :  a  stop  omitted,  or  added,  alters  the  entire  sense 
and  changes  yes  to  no.'' 

The  Abbe  Lebeuf  relates  a  strange  mistake  of  some  trans- 
cribers of  the  middle  age.  Accostomed  to  copy  in  the  Missab, 
epistles,  or  hymns  on  the  lives  of  Saint  Stephen,  Saint  Denw, 
and  the  Holy  Innocents,it  chanced  thatthey  entitled  certain  prose 
writings  fo  Fie  du  premier  jour  de  I' an,  la  Vie  deP  Epiphanies  H^ 
In  the  fourteenth  century  Petrarch  complained  bitterly  of 
the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  copyists.  ''  How  are  we 
enabled,"  said  he,  'Uo  remedy  the  evils  which  our  transcribers 
inflict  on  us ;  their  ignorance  and  idleness  ruin  and  destroy 
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everything  ?  They  prevent  men  of  the  highest  genius  from 
placing  before  the  world  their  immortal  works,  and  thus  rob 
posterity.  This  is  a  punishment  merited  by  this  age  of  sloth 
and  luxury,  in  which  choice  dishes  are  more  valued  than  the 
rarest  books,  and  good  cooks  more  eagerly  sought  than  good 
copyists.  Whoever  can  paint  the  parchment  or  hold  the  pen 
18  regarded  as  an  ingenious  transcriber,  though  he  possesses 
neither  knowledge  nor  ability.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  ortho- 
graphy :  that  has  been  cast  away  long  since.  Would  to  Qod 
that  the  copyists  wrote,  however  badly,  all  that  had  been  given 
them  to  transcribe  !  We  would  then  at  least,  despite  Ueir 
ignorance,  have  the  substance  of  the  books,  and  not  be  con- 
founding the  copies  with  the  originals,  and  be  thus  perpetuating 
errors  from  century  to  century.  Think  you  that  if  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  other  ancient  authors,  above  all  Pliny,  were  raised 
from  the  dead  and  given  their  own  works  that  they  would 
comprehend  them  P  No,  they  would  exclaim  at  each  word 
and  at  each  page,  those  works  you  have  given  us  to  read  are 
not  ours,  they  are  the  productions  of  a  barbarian.  The  evil 
is  that  there  exists  neither  rule  nor  law  for  the  copyists ;  they 
undei^  no  examination :  the  locksmiths,  the  agriculturists, 
the  weavers,  and  other  tradesmen,  are  subjected  to  an  examin- 
ation and  to  rules,  but  there  are  none  for  the  transcriber.  In 
the  meantime  there  are  heavy  taxes  for  these  destructive 
barbarians,  and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  spoiliug  all 
oar  good  books.'' 

The  poet  also,  iu  a  letter  to  Boccacio,  complains  of  not 
being  able  to  find  any  one  who  would  faithfully  copy  his  book 
on  la  Vie  Solitaire.  "  It  appears  incredible,"  said  he,  '^  that  a 
book  which  has  been  written  in  less  than  a  month,  could  not 
be  copied  within  the  space  of  several  years." 

When  engaged  in  works  relating  to  religion,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  their  faithful  transcription,  the  copyists  were  in 
the  habit,  either  at  the  commencement  or  conclusion  of  the 
manuscripts,  to  recommend  those  who  copied  after  them  to 
compare  carefully  their  work.  This  warning  was  sometimes 
replaced  by  imprecations  against  those  who  either  added  to  the 
text  or  abridged  some  part  of  it.  An  example  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  18th  and  19th  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John. 

ABArnaiD  and  Secret  Writings, — ^The  term  sidles  has 
been  appUed  to  the  letters  of  a  word  by  which  this  word  has 
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%eeii  represented  either  entirely  or  m  part.  (SoeiD  eidMiltts 
-spedee  of -aM^remtion  sii9pda  Uiieraf  kom  whenee  tbe  void 
^ffla  %ad  its  dleri?Mioft,  wUch  has  emoe  been  traasipitteit  irio 
the  IVeiick  kngaage. 

Tbere  are  two  epectea  of  sigles.  The  mf^ee  umpki  aretiisie 
'ivfiicb  represent  each  word  by  a  single  letter,  as  N.P.  mMev- 
^imm  jmer,  Theeiglfia^tMMMwA  amedte  the  initial  letter  one 
m  seyeral  Idfters  of  ^  wor4  as  A.M.  JfiUew,  F.S.  Emim. 
*Tht  sigles  had  their  origiii  •ansonget  the  Hebrewa,  aooordiBg 
'to  some  comaieniatorsi  irom  them  they  passed  to  tiie  6reeb 
and  Bomans,  und  from  theft  period  the  custooi  of  using  ikaa 
'haa  nerer  ceased.  They  were  employed  in  inscriptiittia,  xas- 
^eripts^  statutes,  decrees,  ctissenatioDs  and  Jetteis. 

A'SBigles  bore  various  interpretations,  thehabitof  naingthon 
oeeasioned  so  many  abuses,  that  the  Emperor  Justinian  pfo- 
hibited  tbem  by  decree ;  so  tfaiMt  any  one  darh^  to  empkj 
tliem  in  transcribing  tbe  laws  <yf  the  empire  was  punided  as 
a  forger.  The  Benedictines  discoirered  m  a  pu^nsoripts  of  the 
Abbqr  of  Saint  Germain  dea  Piife,  aereral  fragments  of  Yiigil 
in  sigles  ;  this  manuscript  -k  now  at  the  lang^  librasry*  We 
cannot  conceive  what  advantage  eould  be  derived  friem  Doadiog 
from  a  book,  where  ;ril  tbe  Unes  wece  written  thw  :-^ 

Tityre,  t.  p.  r,  s.  t.  f. 

Hat  is  to  say  : 

Tityre,  tu  patul»  recubane  sub  tegmine  liagL  This  aami- 
script  is  known  in  France  under  the  title  of  Vhyile  ^J^per. 

Up  to  the  elevrath  century,  according  to  ihe  Bonedidmes, 
the  custom  of  abridging  writings  in  this  manner  waa  in  use. 
Of  this  we  have  proof  in  tbe  famous  doomsday  book,  eompikd 
by  order  of  W iUiam  the  Oonqueror.  This  manuscript  in  two 
volumes  was  written  in  ancient  letters  and  m  sighs. 
These  sigles  nevertheless  were  noft  so  frequently  employed  in  it 
as  in  the  VirffUe  ^Aeper.  They  were  merely  used  to  distin- 
guish the  books,  and  to  marie  tbe  number  of  ohapteis  aad 
quires  in  the  manuscripts.  They  also  explained  the  value  of 
the  weights  by  different  lett^s  of  tbe  Qreek  and  Latin  Al]dia- 
bets.  Physicians  have  preserved  up  to  our  own  day  ktiiar 
prescriptions  the  use  of  some  sigles  which  date  to  a  vey 
remote  period  of  antiquity.  The  employment  of  sigles  in  maik- 
ing  proper  names  in  deeas  and  documents  of  all  kinds  led  to 
innumerable  errors  ^^hetberoaosed  by  tbe  copyists  or  interpre- 
ters, they  occasioned  great  confusion  in  history.  Of  this  we 
furnish  an  example : 
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Tlie  anciait  mmtytologj  of  Saiirt  Jerome,  marked  on  the 
«t6Mitb  ^f  IVfc.  4mm  martjn^  comfmiooB  of  Sant  Panpl^ 
y«i,  «fter  Aose  imids?  Julmmi  turn  JS^ypiis  T.,  thej  had 
nitt^  an  ftfabreviatiott  «€  mUtiimi.  The  traiiBoriben  after  the 
ipord  JMmim  }mt  cMWr  ulUtfuinfUdmilHims.  The  aulfhor  of  the 
iSlMMM  fiMfiyp^la^i  Saronins,  iMt  iMmag  ^Bcorered  this  tihm- 
der,  idMrted  iir«  tbocmnid  martjprs  XDBtead  of  five.  Brrore  of 
this  deseriptieti  w&k  vary  freqneBl^  waA  hare  been  remarked  on 
iB<M«4haa  one  oeeasoen. 

There  is  feMd  amcmgat  the  andeDi  manuseripts  another 
•peoies  of  abridged  writings  which  consists  in  the  snppression 
ol  a  portion  of  the  Idtters  of  a  word,  and  in  ^  snbstitation  of 
certain  signs  for  the  •dmracters  sappressed. 

In  the  most  ancient  mantiseripts,  abbreviative  signs  are  ex* 
tvemdj  Tare,  but  they  mcMascd  towards  the  serentfa  centnrj. 
I'n  Jvify  1804^  Philip  le  Bd  essayed  to  remedy  this  abuse  mr 
am  cMbnanoe  relative  to  scriveners  and  notaries.  But  his  ef- 
forts were  vain^  for  "np  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
we  meet  with  a  otowd  of  such  >Fecord8  f  cdl  of  aA)breviations  by 
whidi  tbey  are  rendered  ahnost  nniieadnble. 

They  were  introdaeed  even  into  the  books  first  printed.  This 
rendered  them  very  difficiihto  be  read  without  some  wori:  which 
would  form  a  key  to  these  abbreviations.  We  know,  amongst 
otliera^  of  a  book  published  by  Jean  Petit  m^vly  for  works  of 
tiie  kind|  and  which  is  entitled :  modm  legmdi  abreviainraa  in 
m^romte  jure.    Paris,  1498,  in  octavo. 

We  give  here  an 'example  of  tiiese  abbreviations,  two  lines 
taken  from  Mio  121,  of  Occam's  Logkj  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1488  in  folio : 

8ic  hie  e  fal  sm  qd  simptr  a  e  pducibile  a  deo  g  a  e.  Et  sib 
hieanegane  pducibile  a  Deo ; 

That  is  to  say: 

Sicut  hie  est  fallacia  secundum  quid  simpliciter  :  A  est  pro- 
dooibile  a  deo.  Ergo  A  est.  £t  simihter  hie :  Anon  est. 
Ergo  Anon  est  produdbile  a  Deo."^ 

The  abridged  writing  known  amongst  the  ancients  under 
^  the    name   of   note*    tironiennea^    and    with  us    under 

*  See  the  first  volume  of  the  Ekments  de  paleographie,  by  M. 
N.  de  Waily,  containing  a  dictionary  of  tigles  and  abbreviations. 

f  This  name  was  derived  from  an  enfranchised  slave  of  Cicero, 
called  TulUiis  Tiro  who  eontribated  materially  to  the  perfection  of 
the  stenography  used  in  Latin  writings. 
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that  of  itenography  was,  in  all  probability^  invented 
by  the  Greeks.  Diogenes  Laertias  relates  that  Xenophon 
employed  it  in  compiling  and  publishing  the  diBCOurses 
of  Socrates.  The  Romans  .were  ignorant  of  this  art  till  a 
much  later  period,  and  Cicero  was  the  first  according  to 
Plutarch  who  practised  it  at  Borne  during  the  debates  to  which 
the  conspiracy  of  Cataline  gave  rise  in  the  senate.  '^  He  would 
not  agree/'  hesaid  when  speaking  of  Cato's  reply  toCsesar,  ^that 
this  oration  was  altogether  Cato  s,  because  Cicero  had  on  that 
day  brought  a  number  of  clerks  who  were  very  expert  in  writing, 
whom  moreover,  he  instructed  through  the  medium  of  notes 
and  abbreviations  to  typify  and  describe  in  a  few  words  all  they 
should  hear ;  for  that  purpose  he  disposed  them  here  and  tb^e 
in  different  parts  of  the  senate  hall ;  by  this  means  they  weio 
enabled  without  being  recognised  as  scriveners  to  exinress  an 
entire  sentence  in  one  word  by  means  ofannotations  and  abridged 
letters.  They  were  the  first  to  commence  this  mode  of  insoib- 
ing.'^  Cicero  employed  stenographefs  himsdf,  and  it  was  in  this 
manner  that  his  plying  for  MQo  was  gathered  as  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  it.  The  notes  tiraniennes,  successively  augmented 
and  became  more  perfect  up  to  the  time  of  Seneca  the  elda, 
who  increased  the  number  in  his  possession  to  five  thousand ; 
this  was  a  common  practice  in  the  Western  countries.  Up  to 
the  fourth  century  they  were  taught  this  practice  in  the  public 
schools.  Discourses  were  thus  written  as  also  wills,  public 
decrees,  indictments,  and  even  sermons  :  for  Saint  Aognstine 
relates  that  his  auditors  collected  by  this  means  all  he  ^d  in 
the  pulpit.  But  what  was  even  more  singular,  they  transcribed 
entire  books  in  short  hand.  Saint  Anchaire,  at  fiirst  monk  of 
Corbie,  in  the  m'nth  century,  afterwards  BisU)p  of  Bremen, 
wrote  in  this  manner  sevco^  large  volumes  ;  and  they  ha?o 
preserved  in  the  Uoyal  Library  various  Psalm-books  written 
thus,  even  anterior  to  the  ninth  century. 

The  stenography  of  the  ancients  was  equally  expeditious 
as  our  own,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  scribes  is  the  subject  of  a 
charming  epigram  by  Ausonius  (146th  epigram)  which  we  can- 
not resist  giving  in  its  entirety  : — Slave,  clever  minister  of 
rapid  notes,  hasten  !  Cover  the  double  page  of  thy  tablets, 
in  which  a  long  series  of  phrases,  each  expressing  various 
points,  is  traced  as  rapidly  as  a  single  word.  I  survey  enor- 
mous volumes  :  and  as  the  surge  hastens  on  the  storm,  the 
words  precipitate  themselves  from  my  clamorous  lips,  and  tby 
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ear  if  not  disconcerted,  thy  page  is  filled  I  Thy  hand  scarcely 
appearing  to  move,  flies  over  the  surface  of  the  wax,  and  if  my 
words  creep  through  long  circuitous  windings,  thou  fixest  my 
ideas  on  the  wax,  as  if  they  were  already  enunciated.  Would 
that  my  mind  were  as  prompt  to  conceive,  as  thy  hand  is  ingen- 
ious in  fore-stalling  my  words.  Who,  I  ask  of  you,  who  has 
betrayed  me  ?  Who  has  already  revealed  to  thee  what  I  de- 
signed to  say  P  How  can  thy  winged  hand  thus  rob  me  df 
my  most  hidden  thoughts  ?  By  what  new  order  of  things  can 
thy  ear  be  cognisant  of  what  my  tongue  has  hardly  expressed  ? 
It  is  no  master  that  has  taught  thee  this  art,  no  other  hand 
could  fly  thus  rapidly  over  the  pages.  No,  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  thee  this  gift ;  it  is  to  God  thou  art  indebted  for 
this  special  favour,  of  knowing  before  hand  what  I  ought  to 
say  and  of  willing  that   which   1  desire." 

Thenoles  tironiennes  ceased  to  be  employ edin  France  towards 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  Germany  towards  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  tenth.  Three  hundred  years  later  some  copies  were 
found  in  the  patents  of  the  Kings  of  Spain.  However,  we  may 
say,  that  they  fell  into  disuse  very  near  the  period  when  abbre- 
viations increased  in  ordinary  writing.  Notaries  alone  con- 
iinned  to  employ  them  in  deeds,  as  a  species  of  cipher,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  security  against  forgers. 

Cryptography i  or  secret  writing,  dates  to  a  very  remote  period 
of  antiquity.  Aulus  Gellius  has  given  on  this  subject  some 
very  curious  specimens. 

"  We  have,''  said  he,  '*  a  collection  of  letters  written  by 
C.  Ccesar  to  C.  Oppius  and  to  Balbus  Cornelius,  in  which  were 
discoverable^  at  various  parts,  imperfect  syllables,  and  isolated 
letters  which  could  not  form  a  word»  and  which  appeared  as  if 
flung  there  in  meaningless  confusion.  The  manner,  however, 
in  which  the  letters  were  transposed  had  been  previously  ar- 
ranged, and  what  appeared  chaos  on  the  paper,  was  to  the 
reader  simple  and  legible,  owing  to  the  preconcerted  agree- 
ment by  which  he  was  enabled  to  put  each  letter  in  its  proper 
place.  In  arranging  to  employ  this  mysterious  manner  of 
communicating,  they  agreed  on  the  signification  which  each 
letter  should  bear,  Probus,  the  grammarian,  composed  with 
much  labor  a  commentary  on  the  meaning  of  the  letters  used 
in  C«8ar*s  correspondence, 

*'  The  Lacedemonians  possessed  also  the  means  of  rendering 
the  letters  written  to  their  generals  unintelligible  to  the  enemyt 
45 
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We  have  referred  in  this  paper  to  the  curses  uttered  against 
those  who  should  alter  the  manuscripts.  In  the  18th  and 
19th  verses  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  an 
example  of  these  imprecations,  and  possibly  tne  original : — 

"  18.  For  I  testify  to  every  one  that  heareth  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  of  this  book :  If  any  man  shall  add  to  these 
things^  Ood  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  written  in  this 
book. 

'^  19.  And  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall  take  away  his  part  oat  of 
the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  Holy  City,  and  urom  these 
things  that  are  written  in  this  book/' 

Bayle  has  a  curious  passage  in  his  article  on  Polonw,  He 
writes :  "  before  the  art  of  printing  was  found  out  a  great  deal 
of  time  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  copies,  and  books  were 
extremely  dear ;  all  possible  care  was  taken  to  husband  the 
transcriber's  time,  ana  the  buyers'  purse,  and  it  was  so  managed 
for  the  benefit  of  several  persons  that  one  chronicle  supplied 
the  place  of  two  or  three,  and  for  that  end,  instead  of  copyraj 
several,  they  added  to  one  everything  that  was  particular  ani 
most  remarkable  in  the  rest." 


Art.  II.— the  DECLINE  OP  PORTUGUESE  POETRY. 

FIRST   PAPER. 

1.  Ltmtania  Trantformada  de  Pernan  Alvares  do  Oriente. 

Lisbon:  1781. 

2.  LusiadM  de  Camoens,  commentadas  pot  Manuel  de  Fariay 

Sousa.     Madrid  :  1639,  &c.,  &c. 
S.  Fuente  de  Aganippe.     Madrid:  1646. 

4.  Obraspoeticas  de  Antonio  Barbosa  Bacellar.  Lisbon  :  1716. 

5.  Fenix  renascida.    Lisbon  :  1746. 

Portugaese  poetry  is  of  older  date  than  Spanish :  pastoral 
songs  were  sung  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  in  the  old  language 
of  the  country  even  before  the  monarchy  itself  was  founded 
(in  12th  century).  And  it  is  not  only  more  early  in  origin, 
but  also  more  pastoral  in  spirit  than  the  Spanish;  which  is 
natural,  considering  the  circumstances  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  latter  country  the  Moors  had  been  so  humbled  in  1112, 
by  Alfonso  Henriquez,  the  first  Portuguese  king,  that  they 
were  never  afterwards  able  to  offer  any  formidable  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  the  kingdom,  whose  people  were  thus  enabled 
to  cultivate,  in  comparative  security,  the  arts  and  the  sentiments 
of  peace,  and  to  enjoy  their  beautiful  ruval  scenery,  while  Spain 
was  still  struggling  in  arms  with  a  powerful  internal  enemy, 
the  Moors,  who  were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  at  the  close  of  the  1 5th  century.  Portugal,  too, 
was  one  kingdom,  under  one  head,  while  Spain  was,  till  the 
15th  century,  divided  among  different,  and  frequently  hostile, 
Spanish  monarchs.  Hence  it  arises  that  in  the  Spanish  can- 
cioneros  and  romanceros  (collections  of  songs  and  ballad- 
romances)  the  warlike  and  chivalresque  poems  are  in  greater 
number  than  in  the  Portuguese  collections,  the  majority 
of  whose  pieces  are  of  the  pastoral  species,  with  its  variations, 
amorous,  elegiac,  descriptive,  sentimental :  and  when  love  is 
the  theme,  there  is  more  gentleness  and  tenderness  in  the  strain, 
than  in  the  more  fiery  and  intense  songs  of  Spain.  The 
Portuguese  were  mingling  freely  in  society,  and  occupying 
themselves  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  while  the  Spaniards 
were  still  dwelling  in  haughty  and  jealous  seclusion,  in  castles 
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fortified  against  the  Moslems,  and  against  each  other,  and  vith 
their  feelings  untempered,  unsoftened,  by  general  social  inter- 
course. 

The  Portugaese  language,  soft  and  plaintive,  was  well  fitted 
for  pastoral  poetry,  which  was  long  predominant,  and  was 
characterised  Dj  an  engaging  simplicity  and  a  tender  earnestness. 
But  the  genius  of  the  poetry  expanded,  and  continued  to  expand 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Latin,  and  modem 
foreign  literatures,  were  studied,  and  exeifcised  an  inflaence 
on  the  Lusitanian  Parnassus.  Sk  de  Miranda,  and  his  disciples, 
Ferreira  (called  the  Portuguese  Horace),  Diogo  Bernarde5, 
Caminha,  and  Cortereal,  refined  their  native  poetry,  rendered 
it  more  classical,  and  gave  it  greater  scope.  They  were  co- 
temporaries  of  Camoens,  but "  Camoens  was  a  poor  adventurer, 
wandering  in  Jndiay  at  the  period  when  Ferreira,  Caminha,  and 
other  cotemporary  writers,  were  setting  the  poetic  fashion  at 
the  brilliant  court  of  Lisbon.  But  the  poems  which  he  pro- 
duced previously  to  his  departure  for  India  approximate  in  i 
striking  degree  to  the  classic  works  of  the  school  of  Sii  de 
Miranda ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  that 
school,  and  of  the  older  Portuguese  poetry,  may  have  operated 
in  an  equal  degree  on  his  genius.'''^  But  Uaoioens  proved 
iAe  Portuguese  poet^ar  excellence,  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his 
countrymen  in  epic  and  lyric,  sonnet,  el^,  and  cantiga.  In 
him  Portuguese  poetry  reached  its  zenith,  and  then  b^an  to 
decline.  The  causes  of  the  decline  are  obvious  :  immediatdy 
after  the  death  of  Camoens  (in  1579)  Portugal  ceased  to  be  i 
nation.  The  young  king  Sebastion,  with  a  large  portien  of 
the  nobility  and  chivalry  of  his  reahn,  fell  in  Africa,  at  tie 
fatal  battle  of  Alca^r-quiver,  in  1578  :  he  left  no  direct  heir; 
his  uncle  and  successor,  Henry,  was  very  old,  and  a  Cbrdinil, 
and  he  dying  in  1580,  leaving  the  crown  unsettled  among  the 
claims  of  distant  relatives,  Philip  11.  of  Spain  invaded,  and 
after  a  short  struggle  subjugated,  Portugal,  and  humiliated  it 
to  the  condition  of  a  province  of  Spain,  oppressed  bj  the 
foreign  victors. 

The  national  feeling  was  crushed  (and  without  it  there  can 
be  no  true  poetry),  and  there  was  little  or  no  patronage  for 
native  literature.  The  Portuguese  kings,  who  themselves  often 
wrote  verses,  were  friends  to  belles  lettres :  popular  poets  wen 
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invited  to  their  courts  and  obtained  appoi^jtHie^ts.  Tb^se 
advantages  ceased  on  the  conquest  of  the  country^  anid  a  Ij^Ughit. 
fell  Q^n  its  literature  from  which  it  has  never  recovere^^  not 
even  after  Portugal  had  burst  the  Spanish  chain,  and  regained 
her  independent  position ;  for  in  the  injtenm  the  nationd  taste 
had  been  corrupted)  bad  foreign  n^odels  had  b^n  adopted, 
and  the  same  degr^  of  patronage  was  never  agadn  extended  to 
the  literati  by  the  court,  the  nobles,  or  even  the  people ;  a^ 
though  from  time  to  time  a  poet  appeared  who  waa  not  un- 
worthy of  being  a  co-patriot  of  Camoens,  Portuguese  literature, 
and  especially  poetry,  continued  to  decline,  till  it  reached  its 
pres^it  low  ebb. 

In  these  pages  (and  in  succeeding  papers)  we  essay  to  com- 
memorate the  few  poets  who,  like  stars  of  the  second  and  third 
magnitude,  shone  in  the  darkeninghorizon  after  the  sun  of 
poetry  had  set  with  Comoens.  We  shall,  however,  in  the 
first  instance,  retrograde  a  littk  in  chronology ;  i^nd  in^ad 
of  commencing  our  remarks  from  the  death  of  Camoens,  we 
shall  begin  with  one  who  waa  the  eotemporary  of  the  latter, 
and  who  wrote  a  national  epi|C  which  stood  high  in  popular 
favor,  and  even  for  some  tim^  held  its  ground  in  the  face  of 
the  Lusiad.  The  author  we  mean  is  Feraan  Alvares  do 
Oriente,  of  whom  we  would  speak  because  he  has  been  passed 
over  with  a  mere  casual  meutiuu  of  his  name  by  thoise  standard 
historians  of  Portuguese  literature,  Bouterwek  and  3ismondi ; 
though  specimens  of  hia  compositions  have  been  inserted  in 
recent  coHections  of  Portuguese  poetry. 

Oar  poetj  Fernan,  or  Fernando  Alvares,  added  to  his  family 
name  the  cognomen  of ''  do  Oriente,^'  (of  the  East)  on  account 
of  the  place  of  his  nativity,  which  was  Qoa,  the  capital  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  bom 
about  1540.  He  chose  the  navy  as  his  profession,  and  during 
the  Indian  vice-royalty  of  Antonio  Moniz  Barreto,  he  com- 
manded a  galley  of  the  kind  called  by  his  countrymen  a  Fusta, 
and  by  English  seamen  a  Foist,  a  light  small  vessel  impelled 
by  both  oars  and  sails :  and  he  distinguished  himself  in  some 
of  the  expeditions  sent  from  Goa  against  other  Indian  ports 
during  the  years  1574,  '75,  and  '76. 

Of  the  particulars  of  his  private  life,  nothing  is  kupwp,  l?pt 
he  achieved  fame  in  Portugal  by  a  kind  of  pastoral  e^, 
called  *' Lusiiania  tmns/ormada"  (Lusitania  trjinsformed) 
which  has  been  eulogized  by  Faria  y  Sousa,  and  other  native 
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cntics.  It  contains  some  pretty  lyrics,  and  various  eclogues. 
In  one  of  the  latter,  Alvares  seems  to  have  been  smitten  with 
a  fancy  to  imitate  Ovid,  for  the  eclogue  which  is  entitled  ''Sala- 
dm,  IS  the  story  of  an  unfortunate  lover  who  is  metaraorpho- 
sised  into  a  tree,   like  Daphne,  the  sisters  of  Phaeton,  &c 

Aivares  represents  two  persons,  Arbello  and  Ribeiro,  in  a 
rural  scene  in  India,  sitting  under  the  united  shade  of  a  Palm, 
and  of  a  tree  called  by  the  ludians  "The  Sorrowful  Tree," 
because  it  is  only  at  night  that  it  yields  it  perfume  and  displays 
lis  flowers,  which  open  after  sun-set,  and  fall  off  at  day-break. 
This  tree,  or  shrub,  which  is  of  the  Jasmine  family,  is  called  bj 
\ioii^Xi\%i^NyctantheB  Arbor  tridu,  but  by  the  natives  insooie 
parts  of  India,  ''  Eursinghur,''  and  in  others  ''  Nilicar  An 
orange  dye  is  extracted  from  its  flowers.  In  Lalla  Eookh  the 
fair  pnncess  is  represented  as  wearing  "  a  silk  dyed  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  sorrowful  Nilica."  Kibeiro,  calling  theattention 
of  Arbello  to  the  trees,  says  : — 

The  tree  by  Indians  nam'd  "  the  SorrowfuL- 

Mark  how  it  blooms  all  garkanded  with  flowers. 
Ana  breathes  its  odours  only  in  the  cool 

And  silent  shadow  of  nocturnal  hours. 

But  flrom  the  Pole  when  In  his  car  of  light 

Returns  at  dawn  of  day  the  Joyous  sun. 
And  touches  the  fair  tree  with  fingers  briiht. 

Then  flowers  and  fragrance  both  aUke  are  gone. 

^wwi?*®*?*^  ^**^  luscious  burden  fraught, 
Whether  the  beams  of  day  efftdgent  glow 
*'i?J^.^*J5^^*^®  **^°™  *»»**»  her  mantle  broight. 
Their  various  fruits  those  liberal  brancUeTshow.* 

Arbella  remarks  that  there  is  an  old  Indian  legend  connected 

lT.ir!f  ^^''%^''''^''  '^^  P'^^^'^«  ^«  ^«^>  »>«*  so  much  at 
length,  that  we  dare  not  venture  to  offer  more  than  an  extract 
(in  Its  place)  to  the  reader.  He  relates,  that  in  a  part  ofT 
country,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Portugilese  possess^Ts  thSl 
once  lived  a  noble  Indian,  who  had%  son  namerSaladr 
endowed  with  rare  gifts  both  personal  and  mentalTLrc^^^^ 
ing  weary  of  an  inert  life  at  home,  he  fled  from  his  fathers 
house,  m  search  of  wariike  adventures.  After  t^rfSS^ 
deeds  (which  the  poet  says  he  will  not  declare,  for  tGt  TtSf 
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tial  planet  disguised  in  a  human  form,  brought  down  to  earth 
hi/  wrangheaded  Fate ;  the  poisou  vnth  which  love  tips  his 
darts  ;  the  harsh  prison  of  noble  hearts  ;  the  fierce  conflagration 
of  indiscreet  souls,*'  thus  Alvares  describes  a  beautiful  but 
evil  minded  woman.  Saladin  met  with  her  as  she  was  gather- 
ing flowers,  fell  in  love  of  course,  renounced  his  life  of  adven- 
tures, hung  up  his  arms  on  a  tree,  and  became  for  her  sake  a 
rural  swain  and  tiller  of  the  ground ;  though  she  treated  him 
with  coldness,  the  more  to  excite  his  love,  and  "  to  keep  alive 
the  flame  amid  cold  ashes"  But  her  father  who  discovered 
Saladin's  love,  and  found  the  young  roan  useful  to  him  in  rus- 
tic occupations,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  Sala- 
din thought  himself  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  But  fortune 
who  loves  changes,  ^' would  not  thwart  her  own  inclinations 
for  the  sake  of  the  lover-husband**  Chance,  or  destiny,  which 
ever  we  may  deem  the  accomplice  of  fortune,  now  brought  to 
the  valley,  one  who  had  formerly  dwelt  there,  and  had  loved 
Grisalda,  but  had  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  depart 
from  those  scenes.  lie  returned  thither,  and  found  his  beloved 
the  wife  of  another,  vet  unhappily  still  remembering  her  former 
inclination  for  himself,  she  became  unfaithful  to  her  marriage 
vow,  and  her  guilt  was  discovered  by  Saladin,  who  was  dis- 
tracted between  his  indignation  at  her  treason,  and  his  own 
still  surviving  love.  He  assembled  the  parents  and  friends  of 
Griaalda  in  a  secluded  spot,  he  twined  a  garland  round  his 
head  and  climbing  up  into  the  highest  Palm,  he  addressed  the 
group  below.  (A  ludicrous  image,  injurious  to  the  effect  of 
the  Eclogue ;  and  showing  the  decadence  of  Portuguese  taste 
since  the  days  of  the  early  pastoral  poets  with  their  pleasing 
simplicity,  and  of  the  classic  S&  de  Miranda  and  his  followers.) 
The  speech  of  Saladin,  however,  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
tender  and  generous  devotedness.  He  told  of  his  deep  grief, 
of  the  struggle  between  love  and  indignation,  and  of  the  victory 
of  love,  which  forbade  him  to  avenge  himself  on  her  to  whom 
his  heart  had  been  given,  either  by  taking  her  life,  or  that  of 
the  man  for  whose  loss  she  would  mourn.  He  gently  reproached 
her  for  her  ingratitude  to  his  unalterable  affection,  and  burst 
into  tears  that  formed  a  river  which  fertilized  the  Palm,  which 
till  then  had  borne  no  fruit.  (Portuguese  critics  have  con- 
demn^ this  hyperbolical  river  :  but  Alvares  do  Oriente,  found 
a  precedent  in  Petrarch,  whose  works  were  assiduously  studied 
by  the  Poets  of  the  Peninsula). 
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Ne  Riamnwl  nere  sott'  al  flol<dliparf«i| 
Gbm*  io  sentil  me  tatto  renlr  menot 
B  fiuml  anft  fontana  a  pi^  d*nn  CnggUN 
Onn  tempo  nmldo  temd  qael  Tia^o.*' 
Cfal  Qdl  mat  Aaom  TCfo  naaoer  fo&taiMif 
E  parlo  cote  manifsste  e  conte. 

(Nerer  did  snow  beneath  the  aan  diaoolve 

As  rapid  as  I  felt  me  mdt  away 

Into  a  foontaln  at  the  beach-tree's  fooL 

Hy  wanderings  had  I  sped  throogh  humid  hours. 

Who  e'er  hath  heard  of  mmiff¥  to  fountain  ebaaged  f 

Yet  what  I  tpcak  is  manlflBst  and  tmeO 


But  to  continue ;  Saladin  having  breathed  his  last  adieoi 
suddenly  flung  himself  down  from  thetopof  the  lofij  tree,  and  was 
killed  at  the  feet  of  Grisalda ;  "  and  the  earth  that  wzm  thieltfy 
covered  with  emeralds,  was  now  coveredwith.tAe  rubies  scattered 
there  by  Love*"  says  Alvares,  with  one  of  those  unfortunate 
conceits  that  too  often  disfigured  Portuguese  poetry  after  the 
death  of  Camoens,  and  English  Poetry  under  the  auspices  of 
Cowley  and  Donne.  Orisalda  was  seized  wfth  shame  and  re- 
morse^  and  the  spectators,  filled  with  sorrow,  buried  Saladin 
upon  the  spot. 

Then  beth'd  in  tears  to  nattre  earth  they  gare 

His  pallid  corse,  and  took  tlie  profftaiid  wealtti 
Of  flowery  flelda  to  scatter  o'er  his  graTe. 

When  dawn'd  next  mom,  and  ni^t  with  pace  of  stealth 
Betreafeed  Umorons  to  her  earem  deep, 

Shunning  day's  radiant  glances  to  beheld. 
Up  ftom  the  spot  honour'a  that  trust  to  keep, 

That  sacred  trust,  because  less  hard  and  cold 
Is  earth  than  human  hearts,  yea,  thence  up-sproog 

A  fresh  green  tree;  for  thus  transform'd  thespott 
Which  that  most  pure  and  noble  soul  had  flung 

Aside,  now  hloom'd  with  msngr  a  leafy  ceiL 
Beautiful  Tree  I  that  all  thy  fra^tuKnr 

Dost  lose  when  tooch'd  by  fomale  hand  (too  dear 
A  woman's  hand  hath  been,  hafh  cost  to  thee) 

In  that  sweet  scent  with  which  from  yon  high  sphere 
Thy  star  hath  blest  thee,  we  the  type  desory 

Of  thy  pure  faith^the  tints  thy  flower  dlspUya, 
TeUow  and  white.  thU  qrmbol  to  the  eye 

Despair ;  and  that  fair  puzity  pourtrays. 
And  fills  the  flower  soon  as  ^e  forest  screen 

The  sun  illumines  2  'tis  the  type  of  woe 
And  shame,  for  love  that  HI  bestowed  hath  been. 

When  like  rich  pearls  the  dews  at  Even  flow. 
Wept  by  the  pensive  stars,  then  sweet  perfume 

Lore  to  th'  unfolding  blossoms  doth  imparls 
0  loving  Flower  I  that  openeat  to  the  gloom 

Thy  treasur'd  charms,  most  beauteous  thtn  thou  art. 
Thus  the  pure  heart  on  earth  its  grief  doth  vent 

When  the  skies  weep  their  own;  when  heaven  is  seen 
With  countless  stars,  nke  flow'rets,  all  bea|irent» 

To  flower  celestial  aiuwers  flower  terrene. 

•  Literally,  *'  I  had  very  wet  weather  on  that  journey" — a  rert 
affiected  manner  of  expressing  that  he  had  weptmach  asheramblM. 

t  But  he  must  have  read  in  his  Orid  of  a  vonuni  obaaged  to  a  fbiui* 
tain  viz.  Arethusa. 
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lk*itel«Iy  Hla,  eailABm  of  trfaiipb«  maw 

^own'd  wHb  alNUidint  fruits  ita  head  np^rean ; 
Tet  ent  aor  frnltv  bot  blotsom  grao*4  Itarbooi^: 

And  tbonch  tbe  noblett  nld  its  high  compeen, 
It  TMd(Ml  to  itt  Lord  no  tribute— none, 

SftTo  the  cool  shade  that  on  the  plain  It  ttavenr. 
The  parched,  untiU'd,  and  dreary  plain  whereon 

The  Pahn,  though  tterlle,  still  ma^estle,  grem 
Bat  since  it  hath  been  bath'd  in  watera  shed 

By  that  tnie  Lover  in  Ms  sorrowing, 
Proud  hath  it  borne  ite  predoui  buden,  fed 

By  tears*  a  flood  ponr'd  fbrth  from  bitter  spring. 
Tbe  oryatal  wine*  whose  sweetness  csii  make  glad 

Hif  heart  who  tastes,  thai  magic  sweetness  gains 
From  bitter  sovree,  e'en  from  those  tears  so  sad 

That  bathed  the  tree,  and  flll'd  its  inmost  i   ' 
TUttfrby  its  gifts  the  friendfy  Palm  deelarcs 

How  all  its  worth  from  Lorer's  pangs  hath  . 
Such  are  the  honour's  Lore  so  fldthfkif  bears,— 

The  gnerdoivof  fond  heart  by  falsehood  wrunf^ 

€hrisalda  (eemtiDaes  Arbello)  was  aeised  by  the  iodignaat 
peop\B,  mi  condenmed  to  the  flam^ :  from  her  ashea  ^rung 
up  a  shrub  bearing  a  poisonous  berry.  Her  goilty  loTer,  flying 
from  the  country  in  hopes  of  escaping  punisbiDeni^  came  un- 
wittingly to  the  seene  of  Orisalda'a  eieeution^  saw  the  shrub^ 
ate  of  its  frait  to  appease  his  hunger  and  died  of  its  poison. 
Tbe  moral  the  poet  intended  to  convey  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

la  tke  sume  poem  of  Fernan  Alvares  do  Orieotei  **  Lositania 
Transformada'*  there  is  a  lyrie  on  the  charms  (^  Bucal  Life, 
which  we  omrselves  much  prefer  to  the  Eclogue  of  ^^  Saladin/* 
being  more  naturali  and  quite  free  from  conceits  and  bypNsrbole, 
as  well  aa  from  images  (always  disagreeable)  of  guilt  and 
pef9<»nal  soSering.  It  is»  however^  too  long  for  these  pages, 
«Dd  we  can  otij  o£Eer  an  extract  to  the  reader. 


ntmAL  urB. 

Eapw.  tihrlce  happy  he; 
Wkoae  Hfe  in  raral  scenes  Is  past ; 
How  peacefully  his  lot  is  cast, 

iQ  iure  feUeltr- 
His  thoughts  in  wareless  oahn  repose ; 
For  cfanDng  fear,  nor  Untteilng  hope  be 

knows. 
Cheerful  he  lires,  nATex'd   by  anxious 
tium^it, 

Nor  seeks  in  prideftil  Courts, 

Where  ilattery  resortsi 
TbelkTOur  that  at  conscience*  eost  is  bought 

1^  htm  doth  nature  yield 

Her  ready  boon»— die  fields 
OItcs  him  its  flowery  its  flroits  the  tree. 
Water  the  finmtate,  veah  and  fNe. 

What  simple  joys  can  recreate 

Hit  mind  content  with  humble  itate : 
In  green  mmbrageons  glade 


He  Kature's  uroiki  ikiay  confempVate 
And  see  her  thousand  btaidlng  haei 
display'd. 
Down  fhnn  the  mgi^  tteep 
He  sees  tbe  rushing  torrent  boundi 
And  murmur  mid  while  pebblee  strawM 
around. 
He  sees  his  dear-lov'd  dieep, 
In  the  fresh  hoar  of  morming  tide, 
Close  clinging  to  the  mountain's  side; 
And,  as  along  the  helots  they  wind, 
Learing  the  rerdant  meads  behind. 
They  list  with  heedftal  ear  the  strahi 
Sung  sweetly  by  the  shsvtuffd  swatn. 

He  sees  how  morning  gar 
Gives  to  the  blossoms,  xepbyr-fknn'd, 
the  bri|^t  hoes  of  her  Uodikig  brow ; 

WherVer  his  footsteps  stray 
He  sees  the  fldr  shells  on  the  strand, 


•  The  Palm  Wine. 
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The  apland  flowers  wifh  Tarioae  ttnttngi 

glow. 
And  when  the  ion  hath  eimk  below 
The  tu  horizon's  Une, 
He  sees  at  Eren*s  pleasant  time 
The  moon  abore  the  dark  hills  dimb, 

And  like  a  watch-fire  shine, 
The  ganx7  donds  with  sUrer  fringing. 
And  their  thin  veils  like  Iris  tingeing. 

For  him  fh'  abounding  Vine 
Tields  its  ridi  fruit,  the  purple  and  the 


Now  UsCening  to  respoDslTe 
Wiling  the  hoars  in  jocund  1 
Bappx  in  idlesse,  Indolent  In  ptawars: 
The  one  lightcere  that  to  hb  heart  is  knewB, 
Is  for  his  meek  and  sinqOe  flock  sloiie. 

What  tho*  he  boast  not  rest 
Oaudr  with  gold,  with  silver  brlgltt, 
Nor  dome  by  Art's  fair  pencil  dij^ 

For  him  the  earth  is  drest 
In  lustrous  em*ralds,  and  the  skies. 
Paint  all  around  with  heaven-bocn  dyet. 
BTvou  i  He  hath  no  thought,  no  fear, 

For  him  the  dusters  gudi  with  gladsome  Of  peril  lurking  near. 

Wine.  But  lays  him  down  to  beslthftel  rest 

When  on  his  valley's  peaoefhl  scene  While  streams  through  dewy  hertMige  mnr- 

The  sunset  casts  a  temper'd  ray,  muring  nigh. 

With  cardess  steps  he  loves  to  stray;  Invite  sweet  dumber  with  tlieir  luDiby. 

Now  singing  as  he  roves  along, 

Beside  the  '*  Lusitania  transformada'^  Alvares  do  Qriente 
wrote  some  small  poems  that  are  contained  in  the  Candonero, 
or  collection  of  songs  by  Pedro  Bibeiro.  With  the  date  and 
place  of  Alvares*  death  we  are  unacquainted. 

We  now  proceed  to  poets  who  wrote  after  the  time  of 
Gameons^  and  we  commence  with  his  commentator. 

Manoel  Faria  j  Sousa  was  of  gentle  blood,  but  more  espe- 
cially by  maternal  than  by  paternal  descent.  His  father, 
Perez  de  Eiro^  a  gentleman  of  the  fioyal  household,  married 
Donna  Louisa,  daughter  of  Estacio  da  Faria  (a  Fidalgo)  and 
niece  of  Manoel  de  Sousa,  lord  of  the  village  and  district  of 
Yalmelhorado.  The  son  of  Perez  and  Louisa  bore  the  names 
that  he  inherited  from  his  mother  in  preferennee  to  his  Cither's 
surname,  de  Eiro.  The  original  appellation  of  the  Faria 
family  was  Qonzales,  but  the  name  was  changed  in  the  14^1 
century,  in  commemoration  of  an  honourable  cironmstance. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Ferdinand  of  Portugal  the  Castilians  and 
the  Portuguese  were  at  war  (as  was  usual  with  them) ;  the  Oai- 
lians  invaded  Portugal ;  a  part  of  their  army  ravaged  the  pro- 
vince of  Entre  Minho  eDouro,  defeated  a  body  of  Portuguese 
troops  near  Guimaraens,'^  and  took  prisoner  Nuno  Gonzales, 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Faria  (in  the  above  named  ProviDoe) 
which  was  holding  out  for  King  Ferdinand.  Gonzales  feared 
lest  his  son,  whom  he  bad  left  in  command  when  he  himself 
took  the  field,  might  be  induced  to  surrender  the  castb  in 
order  to  purchase  his  father's  liberation ;  but  dissembling  his 
sentiments  he  told  his  captors,  that  if  they  would  escort  him 
to  Faria,  he  would  deliver  to  them  the  keys  of  that  strong- 
hold.    They  accordingly  conducted  him  thither,  and  on  his 


*  A  considerable  town,  on  a  hill,  165  miles  N.  E.  of  Lifboo. 
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arrival  he  demanded  a  parley  with  his  son,  who  appeared  upon 
the  ramparts  above.  Then  the  brave  and  faithful  Portaguese, 
well  aware  that  he  was  devoting  himself  to  instant  death, 
exhorted  his  son  in  the  most  solemn  and  energetic  terms,  to 
take  no  thought  of  iim,  or  of  his  welfare,  bat  to  defend  re- 
aolntely  that  important  fortress  for  his  sovereign,  even  though  he 
should  at  last  be  buried  beneath  its  ruins,  and  bade  him  remember 
that  a  man  is  to  be  accounted  honourable  only  as  he  is  loyal. 
The  Gastilians,  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  their  expec- 
tations,  fell  furiously  upon  their  unarmed  prisoner,  and  dis- 
patched him  with  many  wounds  in  the  sight  of  his  son.  But 
this  ignoble  cruelty  only  ezasp^ated,  instead  of  intimidating 
the  young  man,  and  stimulated  him  to  an  obstinate  and  ulti- 
mately successful  defence.  Ferdinand,  in  recompense,  bestowed 
in  bim  the  Castle  of  Faria,  and  desnred  that  he  and  his  posterity 
should  thenceforward  assume  the  name  of  Faria,  from  the 
scene  of  his  father's  noble  self  devotion.  To  this  castle  the 
subject  of  our  present  memoir  alludes  in  one  of  his  Spanish 
poems. 

It  WM  beneath  •  pleaMBt  roof  where  oakf 
And  oheetnnte  threw  a  grateftil  shade  aroand, 
That  Clotho  on  her  distaff  twln*d  for  me 
Lite's  thread— a  simple,  not  ignoMe,  home. 
An  ancient  tower,  with  UUes  scnlptiird  fldr,— 
Oare  me,  not  rlchea,  but  tlme-hanonr'd  name. 

Manoel  Faria  e  Sousa  was  bom  in  1500,  at  the  Quinta 
(county  seat  and  estate)  of  Souto  de  Filgueiras  (to  which  he 
alludes  in  the  above  lines)  near  Pombeiro  in  a  beautiful  valley 
of  Entre  Mfaiho  e  Douro,  between  Guimaraens and  Amarante.^ 
At  ten  years  old  he  displayed  abilities  greatly  in  advance  of  his 
tender  age :  he  learned  auickly,  had  a  retentive  memory,  was 
fond  of  reading,  especially  history,  attempted  poetical  compo- 
sition, and  executed  clever  pen  and  ink  drawings.  His  father 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin;  but  soon  sent  him  to  school 
at  Braea,*  an  Archiepiscopal  city  of  his  native  province.  There 
he  studied  Latin,  Logic,  and  the  then  usual  routine  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  addicted  himself  eon  amoret  to  poetry,  and  wrote 
multifarious  verses  which,  in  later  years,  his  maturer  judgment 
condemned  to  the  flames. 

*  A  town  on  the  river  Tamega,  in  a  pleasant  and  wooded  country. 

-¥  Braffa  is  15  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  fine  open  yalley,  watered  by 
two  small  riversi  shaded  by  trees,  and  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
famous  for  the  best  oranges  in  Portugal. 
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But  even  in  boyhood  be  demonstrated  such  peooliar  ^ 
«nd  inclination  for  business  (diplomatic)  that,  at  tbe  age  of 
fooffteen  jean,  his  relative,  Don  Francisco  Gh)nsalvo  de  MorMSy 
Bisbopof  Opoito,  appointed  bim  his  secr^^ary ;  <Mid  undertook 
toiinstmct  him  in  every  thing  necessary  to  fit  him  for  hoidiBg 
office  in  the  state. 

He  iremained  ten  years  with  the  Bishop,  .who  is  lepresoited 
as. a  wise,  learned,  end  amiable  man ;  and  then  married  Bonna 
Catherine  Machado,  daoghter  of  Pedro  Maohado,  Comptroikr 
of  Costoms  at  Oporto.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  both 
24  yean  of  age  at  tbe  time  of  their  union. 

In  16(18  (fonr  ^rs  after  his  marriage)  he  removed  fion 
Oporto  io  Fombeiro,  near  which  hie  parents  then  resided,  at  the 
celebrated  Quinta  of  Caraveia:  and  he  dihgently  empk^ed 
himself  in  literatore,  and  soon  ;became  widely  known  by  .hit 
writings, in. the iponring  forthof  whiohheishowed.a  &dlifyal- 
most  as  wondroiiB  as  that  of  iLope  de  (la  iVega ;  and  Ube  that 
prolifip- Spaniard,  his  .reputation  i&owingmow  to  tbe  multitude 
of  his  works  than  to  their  superior  excellence.  In  his  en 
good  taste  had  declined  :  quantity  tookiianktaS'quaUty ;  Por- 
tugal, still  8ubjugated,4ia3  bat  a  province  belonging  to  Spain; 
its  nationality  (so  essential  to, poetry)  languished  :  the  literaiy 
men  wrote  principally  in  6pan»h,  and  had  adopted  the  faults 
of  foreign  poets,  the  afieatation  andconqeits,  the  ipQalion  and 
hyperbole  of  the  Spanish  Gongoca  and  ^tbe  Italian  Marino,  that 
atvle,  Ihe  antipodes  of  ancient  simplicity,,  oalled  Oongariaon  and 
Marinism  from  its  grand  masters.  Still,  however,  thive  is  mush 
to  admire  in  Faria  e  Sousa :  he  loved  literature,  and  be  ii;rote 
in  earnest  (and  earnestness  always  commands  some  d^;iee  of 
success);  he  often  wrote,:  too,  with  grace  and  vivacity^  andia 
a  pkasiqgstrain  of  sentiment ;  but  he  composed  much  more  in  the 
Spanish  language  than  in  the  Portuguese. 

The  fortune  of  J!afia  was  not  equal  to  his  birth;  4iifi  Umij 
increased,  but  his  means. did  not,  in  apiteofthisindtoitrj,  which 
was  .indefatigable :  and  in  order  to  amend  his  eircmnatan^oi  by 
the :  emolument  of  some  official  situation,  be  det^mined  upon 
going  to  Madrid  (which  was  politically!,  though, not geogrg^hii^al- 
ly,  tfeeapital  of  Portugal) -whither he  badbeen-fre^ra^tly  invited 
by  Pedro  AlvaresPereira,  Secretary  of  State  to  thti  Spanish  J^jag, 
Philip  IV.  On  arriving  at  Madrid,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  children,  he  was  most.graaiovsly  received  by  Beceira:  bat 
all  the  hopes  he  conceived  from  the  interest  of  the  friendly  8e> 
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cretaqr  jwore  sodddoty  annihikted  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
that  idimater.  Thua  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble  of  along 
jatifnegr  with  a  very  lai^  family^  in  an^era  when  travelling  was 
Blow,  Jaborioua,  and  eoatiy,  poor  Faria,  like  a  shuttlecock  in  the 
hands  of  Fortune,  saw  himself  obliged  to  relusn  .forthwith  to 
Portu^^l.    Bat  his  drooping  apirits  were  somewlntt  supported 
by  encoufaging  promises  made  to  him  by  the  Marquis  de 
Caatelo  Bodrigo,*  Don  Manoel  de  Moura^  to  whom  Don  Al- 
fonso Furtado  de  Mendoza,  Arohbiahop  of  Lisbon^  had  ad- 
■dressed  a  letteron  Faria'stbehalf^  stating  that  though  the.person 
on  whose  account  he  wrote  was  personally  unknown  to  him,  ^ei 
from  all  he. had  heard  of  his  'talents,  information,  and  high 
moral  character,  he  was  sure. that. the  Marquis  would  find  him 
•worthy  of  his  e6teea)»  and  eminently  usefulto  the  public  service ; 
Jie  therefore  recommended  himior  the  post  of  Secretary  for 
India*    But  the  Marquis  i  disapprove  of  Faria's  nomination  to 
that  office,  asbebw  his  merits  :  and  on  the  same  pretext  he 
alio  opposed  another  appointment  offered  by  the  Portuguese 
secretary,  Francisco  4ie  Suoenot  to  the  unfortunate  candidate 
for  place,  who  might  esclaim,  iujreferenoe.to  the  Maiquis's  pa- 
tronage, '^  save  me  from  my  friends  'M 

He  returned  to  Lisbon  by  sea  in  search  of  employment  in 
1628,  and  on  the  voyage  contracted  a  deafoess  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  The  Arohbiahop  of  Lisbon  anxious  to  place 
.him  in  some  honorable  situation,  with  a  salary  commensurate 
to  the  wants' of  his  large  family  of  ten  children,  procured  him 
the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Portugal.  But  alas  I 
for  poor  iFaria !  hewastsoon  persuaded  by  his  unlucky  patron 
to  giv«  up  a  reality  for  r  a  shadow.  The  Marquis  de  Castello- 
Boorigo,  being  appointed  Ambassador  to  Borne,  and  knowing 
Faria's  capacity  for  business,  and  his  indefiatigable  application, 
beset  the  ill-starred  man  with  promises  and  entreaties,  till  he 
induced  him  to  relinquish  his  office  in  his  native  country ;  And 
again  taking  his  numerous  fismily  to  a  foreign  land,  he  accom- 
panied  the  Marquis  to  Borne,  whtxe,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  the  Embassy,  and  entrusted  with  the 
cypher. 

Faria  eSousa  applied  himself  with  never  failing  assiduity  to 

*  Castel-Rodriffo  a  town  on  a  high  mountain  (in  the  province  of 
Beira  in  Portaeai)  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  was  created  a  count- 
Mf  by  Philip  11.  of  8pain,fi»r 4bn  Christopher  deMoura, for  wiiom 
Philip  III.  advanced  it  to  a  marqiaisate. 
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hard  work^  unvaried  by  any  amusement^  not  even  bj  the  recrea- 
tion of  social  intercourse,  irom  which  he  always  kept  himsdf 
aloof.  He  was,  however,  much  noticed  by  the  Count  de  Gas- 
telvillani)  Grand  Chamberlain  at  the  Papal  Court,  who  wis 
well  acquainted  with  his  works,  and  who  ur^  him  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  coronation  of  Pope  Urban  YUl.  He  complied, 
and  that  Pontiff,  who  was  himself  a  follower  of  the  liases, 
accepted  the  tribute  with  much  pleasure,  and  in  an  audience, 
at  which  he  received  the  author,  in  September,  16S3,  he  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  what  he  termed,  '*  the  elegance,  ha^ 
mony  and  buoyancy  of  his  verse/'  Yet  save  empty  praises,  he 
reaped  little  benefit  from  his  labors  in  the  etemd  city :  and 
hopeless  of  ameliorating  his  condition  there,  he  returned  with 
his  family,  to  Madrid  in  16S4.  But  on  his  re-appearance  in 
the  Spanish  capital  our  luckless  bard,  met  with  an  unex- 
pected blow,  being  arrested  on  a  charge  of  some  breach  of  di- 
plomatic confidence,  some  ofiicial  indiscretion,  he  who  was  one 
of  the  most  unsocial  and  uncommunicative  of  men.  By  the 
kind  offices  of  Don  Jeronymo  de  Yillanova,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  he  was,  however,  soon  restored  to  liberty,  and  had  a 
small  pension  granted  to  him.  But  he  saw  that  his  expecta- 
tions of  promotion  were  fallacious ;  Fortune  was  but  a  step- 
mother to  him,  and  Hope  a  deceiver :  and  he  composed  tfx 
himself  a  device,  having  on  one  hand  the  ancient  Castle  of 
Faria,  with  its  heraldic  hlies,  and  on  the  other,  an  open  com- 
pass standing  on  a  book ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
with  the  motto,  "In  vanum  laboraverunt.*'  Bv  which  he 
meant  to  express,  that  neither  his  30  years  of  labor,  Uteraij 
and  diplomatic,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  his  honorable  birth, 
his  connections  with  the  highest  families  in  Portugal,  nor  his 
great  industry,  had  availea  to  procure  him  any  substantial 
benefit — all  had  been  in  vain. 

His  case  seems  hard  :  vet,  by  the  account  given  of  him  bj 
his  biographers,  he  was  ill  adapted  for  any  post  requiring  in- 
tercourse with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  ^eat  world.  His  lofe 
of  seclusion  was  carried  to  eccentricity ;  in  whatever  country  he 
might  be,  he  shut  himbclf  up  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  familyi 
going  nowhere  but  to  church,  and  steadily  refusing  ev^  invi- 
tation, sayinff  that  he  should  feel  far  less  pleasure  at  the  most 
epicurean  table,  than  when  seated  at  ease  at  his  own  frogal 
board.  He  was  even  scarcely  known  by  sight  to  the  ministers 
from  whom  he  should  receive  his  despatches.    £x  quovis  ligao 
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non  fit  mercarios;  and  he  was  not  the  material  of  which  to 
make  a  Minister  of  State :  though  he  had  exactly  the  qualities 
for  the  drudgery  of  a  subordinate.  His  deafness  unfitted  him 
for  general  conversation,  and  gave  him  the  air  of  being  cold, 
taciturn  and  austere ;  but  by  the  few  with  whom  he  would 
occasionally  converse,  he  was  esteemed  as  an  amiable  and 
agreeable  companion,  fuU  of  anecdote  and  clever  apophthegms. 
He  was  a  steady  lover  of  truth,  and  contemner  of  flattery,  a 
moral  and  reU^ous  man,  an  affectionate  husband  and  father. 

With  the  title  of  Kn^ht  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of  Christ, 
and  with  a  small  pension  as  a  commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Modes,  he  retired,  from  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, fixed  his  abode  at  Madrid,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  most 
laborious  life  of  literature,  for  the  maintainance  of  his  family. 
He  rose  at  day-break  to  write,  and  rested  only  while  taking 
bis  meals.  His  pen  was  so  quick,  and  his  ideas  so  varied,  that 
he  has  been  known  to  write  in  one  day  a  hundred  letters  of 
condolence,  or  of  congratulation,  as  occasion  required  ;  and 
each  different  from  the  others  in  thought  and  expression.  It 
was  his  habit  to  write  daily  12  sheets,  of  30  lines  on  each  page, 
each  line  contaimng  at  least  60  letters  (of  the  alphabet)  and 
daring  the  execution  of  this  task,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
among  many  books  the  materials  for  the  work  on  which  he 
was  employed. 

As  a  poet  Faria  e  Sousa  does  not  stand  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  Portuguese  bards.  He  is  deficient  in  the  rural  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  the  old  pastoral  writers,  and  was  perverted  by 
the  false  taste  of  his  day  for  conceits  and  farfetched  antithesis, 
and  hyperbole.'*^  Of  his  eclogues  12  only  are  in  Portuguese : 
and  in  his  ideas  of  pastorals  he  included  subjects  which  are 
not  bucolic  :t  and  wrote  judiciary,  monastic,  critical,  and  gen- 
ealogical eclogues.  He  has  been,  however,  adjudged,  the 
praise  of  having  composed  some  few  eclogues  in  the  true  spirit 
of  pastoral  life.  His  sonnets  are  considered  the  best  of  his 
poems :  out  of  an  immense  number  he  selected  600  for  publi- 
cation :  of  these  fwhich  he  called  Six  Centuries  of  Sonnets) 
400  are  in  Spanisn ;  the  remaining  200  in  Portuguese.  These 

*  The  moit  glaring  ingtancee  of  these  faults  occur  in  his  Spanish 
poems. 

t  f'aira  seemi  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Italian  Sanastaio 
who  (in  the  15th  centuxy)  wrote  Piscatory  Edc^ea  in  Latin  ;  bat  our 
Portuguese  bard  went  wther  than  Sanazzaro  in  extending  the  range 
of  the  eclogue. 
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ute  often  graceful  in  styte^  pleasing  in  sentiment,  and  tweet  in 
versification.  We  select  for  translation  two  or  three  that  ha? e 
been  favourably  quoted  (in  the  original  Portuguese)  bj 
Bouterwek*  Faria,  who  was  a  methodical  man^  arranged  hu 
sonnets  (as  well  as  his  eclogues)  in  classes^  according  to  their 
sn^ects. 
OiTing  the  precedence  (as  of  right)  to  the  power  that 

*'  Eules  the  Court,  the  Camp,  the  Qro?*," 
we  shall  commence  with  a 


LOVE  SONNEX 

Nymphf  of  the  VftUeyl  Nymphs,  whoM 
beaatlef  rare, 
In  OMh  like  thomiuid  flowers  ore  blos- 
soming, 
RerssUng  to  our  ores  s  faomsn  ipriog» 
With  charms  so  binshing,  and  with  tints  so 


0  lorely  Ones  1  that  in  jonr  radiance  are 
The  earnest  of  yon  sphere's  immortal  light, 
Come,  with  yoor  beamings,  with  your 

roses  briglit} 

The  next  place  after  love  we 
consoles  and  animates  love. 

SOimET  OF  REMINISCENCE, 
whene'er  I  seek  that  spot,  (a  fUry  isle 
It  seems)  whose  first  It  was  my  bUas  to 

see, 
hk  htnttiD  ihUM,  a  hrlriit  Arinity, 
Or  human  beaaty  deified— the  while 

1  tliink  npon  that  slender  form,  tliat  smile 
Ambrosia],  that  tranqiorent  Uosfa,  that 


And  snowy  hand,  that  mioe  so  musicel, 
Whose  words  impart  new  life  wliilst  they 

Our  last  specimen  shall  be 
Century/'  from  the  class  he 
sonnets. 

SdmET  OF  REaRCT. 
They're     posted    away,  my   gpotk    and 
thoughtless  honrs, 
fVesh  April-time  of  human  vanity ; 
A  spring  so  fslse,  delusions  were  its  flovers, 
And  errors  all  the  fruits  they  bore  for  m6. 
FalLeo  are  IheuMlesi  bk)ssoms*-proiapt  to 

flee: 
Past  is  Ae  Muniner  of  an  ardent  age. 
To  youth  too  dear— those  tints  so  kiir  to 


Haste  ye  to  aid  me  lb  nay  pleasteg  ean^ 

For  uklen  with  aboondmg  flowers  I  coos 

On  this  glad  day  to  gnee,  with  chapbii 

new, 

The  portals  of  my  lew'd  Albinla^s  h«M. 

But  Jealous  for  yovr  beauty's  glory,  y«a 

ReflBse  my  prayer,  and  eome  not— wen  y 

know 
nkttt  by  her  side  your  charms  Aminlih'A 
show. 


must  accord  to  memory  thai 

That  step  so  aiiy.thai  we  think  tfaespring 
With  all  its  cbanfe%  In  fuOost  ptm 
doth  more, 
Toneh'd  by  the  B^taome  Zephyt'i  |Zsy- 
fnl  win^— 
Then,  then  once  more  my  heart  if  fired 
with  lore- 
Then,  by  my  ardent  wish  alone  ponrtr^^ 
That  radiant  tiueenly  presence  diiaes  dis> 
played. 


taken  from  Faria's  '^Second 
calls  bis  moral  or  sentiDiental 


MAsk  poison  direfar  ReasDn  cmlm  md  «rk 
These  Ttv  renounc'd,  I  weea  wltfaont  lecsll, 

But  know  not  if  exemption  I  acfaien 
Fhn  fierae  iwilfi!  tliai  uMke  lbs  nisi 
their  thraU. 
Foregone  datasfcms  scant  ■■urime  gin 
That  of  (A«M  flcnrers  the  fruits  hare  pir> 
lAtlulI, 
Sinoo,  thoac^  long  yam  ate  daad,  las 
habitudes  still  lire. 


Except  the  12  eclogn(»^  and  the  200  Bonnets^  all  Faria*i 
poems  dre  in  Spanish :  he  collected  them  (in  both  languages) 
in  a  work  in  several  volumes,  called  *'  iba  Fooiitaia  St  Ags- 
nippe."*     In  fais  literary  seolosion  he  wrote  more  of  prose 

*  Among  his  poems  are  the  fkble  of  Narcissus  and  Sebo^  Albaaiiik 
Epithalamiums,  Elegies,  religious  poems,  etc. 
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than  of  poetry,  and  composed  much  on  history,  statistics, 
and  criticism.  Among  his  woi^s  one  of  the  principal  is 
**  Earopa  PortQguesa''  (Portuguese  Europe)  a  history  of  Por- 
tugal from  the  banning  of  the  world  :  it  is  in  Spanish,  and 
is  thought  by  Sismondi  to  '*  deserve  attention  more  from  its  style, 
and  the  talent  it  displays  for  narratire  and  oratorical  compo- 
sition, than  for  its  historical  merits,  the  exactness  of  its  re- 
searches, or  the  soundness  of  its  criticism/'  We  should,  doubt- 
le88,considerhistoryina  very  mistaken  point  of  view,  if  weshould 
suppose  with  our  author,  that  the  serious  and  dignified  tone,  to- 
gether with  the  lucid  order  and  simplicity,  which  it  requires, 
are  to  be  made  subservient  to  a  continual  desire  of  shining, 
and  to  a  crowd  of  promiscuous  ideas,  and  daring  images.  But 
it  is  only  a  man  of  superior  talents  who  is  likely  to  fall  into 
sooh  an  error  ;  and  in  &ct,  while  we  peruse  the  work  of  Faria, 
we  cannot  help  regretting  at  every  line,  the  unfortunate  mis* 
application  of  the  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  Portuguese  afhirs  in  the  Asiatic,  African, 
and  American  Colonies  ;  on  the  empire  of  China;  on  the  his- 
tcnry  and  genealogy  of  the  Count  of  Barcelos,and  the  Marquis 
de  Castello  Kodrigo. 

Among  his  critical  works  are  three  treatises :  ''  On  the  Son- 
net :'*  ''  On  the  erroneous  ideas  of  the  modems  concerning 
Poetry  :''  and  "  On  Pastoral  Poetry :"  these  have  been  esteemed 
by  his  own  countrymen  as  canons  of  sound  criticism ;  but  the 
critics  of  other  eountries  judge  them  to  contain  much  that  is  false  in 
reasoning,  and  contrary  to  good  taste.  But  the  great  work  of 
Paria,  on  which  he  was  employed  for  a  quarter  of  a  eentury,  is 
his  commentory  on  Camoens,  or  we  should  sav  his  commen- 
tories,  being  in  two  parts,  the  one  on  the  Lusiaa,  the  other  on 
the  miscellaneous  poems  of  Camoens.  These  commentories  he 
▼ery  inappropriately  wrote  in  Spanish,  using  the  language  of 
his  country's  conquerors  to  treat  of  that  national  poet  whose 
patriot  heart  burst  when  he  foresaw  the  fall  of  his  country. 
The  Commentories  are  valuable  for  the  information  they  afford 
coiioeming  the  lives  of  Camoens,  and  of  the  great  Portuguese 
navigators;  and  also  for  the  historical  data  industriously 
collected  to  illustrate  the  Lusiad  and  the  minor  poems  of 
Camoens:  but  it  is  blamed  by  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  as  beinff 
overloaded  with  a  mass  of  erudition  foreign  to  the  subject,  and 
as  defective  in  taste  and  judgment,  for  while  Pana  extols 
Camoens,  instead  of  appreciating  tlie  real  beauties  of  that 
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great  Poet|  he  revcnres  him  for  the  one  great  blemish  on  hiv 
perfections^  his  mythological  pedantry. 
.  In  1640^  a  remarkable  event  oocnrred,  the  liberation  of 
Portugal*  The  Fortngnese,  weary  of  the  Castilian  yoke,  which 
was  both  galling  and  insulting;  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
all  the  laws  by  which  the  Kings  of  Spain  were  bound  to  govern 
Portugal^  secretly  planned,  and  successfully  executed,  a  revolt 
af^ainst  their  foreign  masters,  from  whom  iney  freed  themselves 
after  a  servitude  of  60  years,  and  called  to  their  throne,  by  the 
title  of  John  the  IV.  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  tho  nearest  of 
kin  to  their  last  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Cardinal  Don  Heury. 
The  deliverance  of  his  native  land  made  no  change  in  Faria'» 
life,  though  it  filled  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  with  eutha- 
siasm ;  he  continued  to  live  at  Madrid  as  a  Spanish  subject : 
perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  feeling,  that  in  Portugal  he 
had  gained  nothing  but  empty  renown,  but  in  Spain  he  had 
obtained  a  pension ;  he  had  declined  not  a  little  from  the 
patriotism  of  his  honoured  ancester,  Nuno  Gonzales. 

The  excessive  labours  to  which  Faria  was  a  slave,  the  total 
want  of  exercise  for  his  body,  and  of  recreation  for  his  mind, 
ruined  his  health ;  he  became  the  victim  of  an  excrociating 
maladj,  from  the  tortures  of  which  he  was  at  length  released 
by  death  on  8rd  June,  1640,  at  the  age  of  59 ;  and  was 
interred  in  the  Conventual  Church  of  the  Pnemonstrant  Order 
at  Madrid. 

He  bad  lived  in  unintempted  harmony  with  his  wife  for  S6 
years,  and  was  the  father  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  One 
of  his  sons,  Pedro  Faria  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Spanish 
Army,  and  served  in  Flanders ;  he  married  a  lady  of  Madrid  of 
a  good  family,  Donna  Lousia  Narvaes  Delgado*  Another  son, 
Manoel  Faria,  also  embraced  the  military  profession,  and  w&U 
to  India  in  1639.  One  of  his  daughters,  Donna  Louisa  Faria 
e  Sousa  (who  married  Don  Oonrado  de  Freitas  Pajm)  was 
admired  for  her  great  bkill  in  painting,  and  for  the  excellence 
of  her  performance  on  various  musical  instruments. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  a  celebrated  cotemporary  of  Fans 
e  Sousa,  who  less  voluminous,  and  consequently  with  less  of 
pretension,  had  fewer  faults  and  mere  merits  as  a  poet,  and 
more  patriotism  as  a  Portuguese  than  Faria. 

Antonio  Barbosa  BaceUar,  born  at  Lisbon  about  1610 
(twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Faria  y  Sousa)  was  the  son  of 
Francis  Barbosa  Bacellar,  and  his  wife  Donna  Qracia  Goines 
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Pereira,  who  was  of  the  lineage  of  the  heroic  Nono  AJvares 
Pereira  (Constable  of  Portugal  under  John  I)  who  by  his 
eloquence  excited  his  depressed  countrymen,  to  resist  a  for- 
midable invasion  of  the  Qwtilians*  in  1383,  and  who  with  only 
6600  Portoguse,  defeated,  at  AJjubarrota,  the  hostile  army, 
80,000  strong,  led  against  him  by  his  own  brother,  and  skill 
fully  following  up  his  advantage,  he  delivered  the  kingdom 
from  its  danger,  and  established  John  upon  the  throne. 

The  young  Bacellar,  even  in  his  boyhood,  attracted  attention 
by  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  the  quickness  of  his  com- 
prehension, and  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  memory. 
Barbosa  Machado,  in  his  Biblioteca  Lusitana,  (Portuguese 
Library,  or  rather  Dictionary,  of  Authors)  aflBrms,  that  before 
Bacellar  had  completed  his  16th  year,  he  was  accomplished 
iu  Latin,  rhetoric,  poetics,  philosophy,  theology,  and  mathe- 
matics, (quite  an  Aamirable  Grichton)  and  that  in  the  Jesuit 
CoUege  of  St.  Antonio  he  disputed  publicly  on  those  different 
branches  of  learning,  and  answered  with  so  much  promptitude 
and  ability  that  he  excited  equal  wonder  and  admiration.  His 
memory  was  so  quick  and  so  retentive  that  un  reading  or  hear- 
ing read  two  or  three  pages  of  any  book,  he  would  repeat  them 
faithfully,  without  missing  or  altering  a  single  word ;  a  feat 
which  he  often  displayed  in  the  presence  of  the  literati  of 
Lisbon. 

Obedient  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra,  that  favorite  of  Portuguese  Royalty  when 
Portugal  had  her  own  kings,  to  study  Civil  Law,  which  was 
then  the  most  certain  road  to  fortune  and  to  office.  He  em- 
braced this  profession  with  so  much  zeal,  that  he  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  as  soon  as  he  had  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  the  fruit  of  his  diligence,  perseverance, 
and  talents. 

Amid  his  grave  studies  poetry  was  to  Bacellar  more  than  a 
recreation,  it  was  a  delight.  His  poems  were  published  before 
he  had  completed  25  years,  and  were  at  once  hailed  with  uni- 
versal applause,  and  many  complimentary  vej^es  were  address- 
ed to  him  by  various  pens.     He  wrote  with  Jacility,  sweetness 

*  The  King  of  Castile  claimed  Portugal  in  right  of  his  wife,  Beatrix, 
only  child  of  the  then  late  sovereign  Ferdioand :  hut  the  Portu- 
guese, detesting  the  idea  of  a  foreign  king,  called  to  the  throne,  John, 
natural  brother  of  Ferdinand. 
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and  elegance  both  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish  :  his  good  taste 
rejected  the  fanciful  extravagances  in  whicli  the  admirers  of 
Gougora  and  Marino  indulged :  as  correct  in  his  style  as 
Ferreira^  be  excelled  him  in  f^ng,  grace^  ideality^  and  anima- 
tion. He  took  Gamoens  for  his  model,  and  wrote 
several  beautiful  glosses  on  sonnets  by  that  noble  poet.  He 
introduced  into  Portugal  a  class  of  poems  which  he  caDed 
SaudadeBy  au  untranslatable  word  peculiar  to  the  Portngaese 
language,  which  means  a  mingled  sentiment  of  r^retfol 
memory,  an  anxious  longing  in  absence  for  a  bdoved  object. 
These  Saudades  are  a  kind  of  pastoral  narrative  in  an  d^iac 
strain.  The  versification  (in  the  original  Portuguese)  is  sveet 
and  flowing,  and  they  contain  many  pleasing,  and  even  beauti- 
ful images,  but  they  are  prolix,  and  have  not  much  variety  in 
their  subjects.  Of  this  class  he  wrote  the  oolieotions  called 
the  *^  Saudades  of  Lydia  and  Armido,''  and  those  named  Uie 
''Saudades  of  Aonio:''  the  latter  being  the  most  generally 
esteemed,  we  shall  attempt  the  translation  of  a  passage  wiieraa 
Aonio  is  meditating  among  flowers,  upon  his  love. 


▲ONIO. 

Intent  he  ponder'ft  o'er  each  flower. 
And  from  each  leaf  and  bad  could  borrow 
Some  fbnd  alliuion  to  bia  sorrow. 

A  Roae,  fliuh'd  like  the  son-set  hoar, 
Graceful  as  e'en  the  noblest  Fair, 
And  with  a  prldeful  star-like  air, 

Displayed  all  glorious  to  his  view 

The  splendour  of  Its  crimson  hue. 

Aonlo  mov'd  to  weeping, 
In  tears  the  bright  rose  steeping, 
Sighed  forth,  Remembrancer  of  grief! 
llmblera  of  loreUsess  too  Inief; 
Sen  hers  whom  once,  short  wh^  I  deem'd 

mine  own. 
Now  Uke  a  ahadcnr,  t^MKir,   snow^ilake 
gone^ 


Ahl  why  recaU  that  sterWUT'd  bentgri 

doom  I 
The  Rose  that  Aed  in  soaree  nnfMded 
bloouL 

0*er  fragrant  bowort  white  Jasmlnei  opwt 

Their  flowers,  the  summer's  snow, 
And  flU  d  the  air  with  odours  shed 

Around,  abore,  below. 
A  moumfrd  glance  Aonlo  caat 

On  those  sweet  garlands  wreaOifaift 
And  thought,  how  long!  how  long  I  since  last 

1  prcM*d  her  soft  lips  breathing 
Their  fragranor— since  last  her  T<doe 
Melodionto  made  my  heart  reijoloe, 
And  on  my  ear  enchanted  feU, 
Like  fB(bled  magic  of  an  Easteni  tpell. 


He  wrote  many  sonnets  both  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese: 
from  the  latUt  we  select  one  for  translation. 


SONKET. 

OV  A  KIOHTIMOALB  DT  A  OAQS. 

^Ird !  gentle  prisoner !  thy  sweet  melodies 
Thou  warbleatbUthe,  with  cadenoa,  swell, 

and  thrill. 
As  if  in  freedom  tfaoo  wert  ranging  stiU, 
The  grore's  Amphion,  Orpheus  of  the  skies. 
For  thou  didfft  lose  the  pleasant  memories 
-Of  liberty,  down  -by  yon  hidd  tide, 
Where  treach*rond  nandsbSd,  on  its  sedgy 
«ide, 


The  enare  that  msde  thee^  mid  tliy  glee,  Hi 

prise. 
And  I,  toe,  am  a  prisoner,  e'en  like  thee: 
For  there  are  eyes,  brightas  the  doodles 
day, 
Where  Loye  in  ambnafa  qtread  a  snare  fat 
tne— 
But  /  in  sorrow  lire,  while  thou  art  pq'. 
like  art  thou  and  I  in  captlre  state ; 
Bat  Most'H  eobtent;  Inumaar  a*  ny  Ms. 


In  Spanish  Barfoosa  Baceliar  wrote  various  decinms  (poems 
in  stanzas  of  ten  lines)  and  romances^  besides  sonnets :  but 
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when  he  adopted  the  tongue  of  Spain,  he  indnlged  more 
lavishly  in  conceits  and  Gon^orwns,  than  when  he  thought  iu 
his  own  language.  We  shall  select  as  specimeoa  oif  his 
Spanish  muse  a  set  of  decijnas^  aud  a  roaxance^  the  ideas  in 
which  (especiaU;  in  the  former)  will  remind  the  reader  of  the 
fancies  that  were  fiishioBaWe  in  the  days  of  our  own  Cowley, 
DojHMty  ^.  The  similes  in  the  2nd  stanea  of  the  decinms  are 
certaisly  overstrained :  because  a  lad/s  hand  is  white,  it  muat 
be  e<MBpafed  to  Poiosi,  famous  for  its  silver  mines,  and  still 
mom  ^ctravagantly,  to  crystal,  and  the  loss  in  crystal  is 
repaid  by  the  ruby  blood.  The  first  and  last  stanzas,  too,  seem 
somewhat  contradictory  of  each  other. 


DECIHAJ3. 

VBOM  THS  SPABXBH. 
OV  A  LADT  WBO  WOOVOCD  BSA  KAHD 

WHILE  cumva  naajjnst* 

1. 

Cloris,  cruel,  IcHllng  Fair, 
Wmxt  of  her  Ylctoriea,  ' 
Piercmg  hearts  and  "blinding  ey^ 

Mov h^outs of  deatti  doth  tpare : 

Now  ber  taper  fingers  bear 
Blade  of  steel  with  Mood  beqirent, 
Tet  devoid  of  dire  intent : 
Satiate  with  ber  conqoests*  pride, 
MnidoQiis  shaft  she  laya  aaidd 
For  less  tMl  Instnimenl. 

Yet  tibe  sted  Is  traitor  found:— 
With  Its  ^eeo,  onfeeHng  edge 
Path  it  dar'd— 0  sacrilege  1 

Hm'd  tiMtnewy  hand  to  woand. 

Am  a  aprisg  bursts  f^om  the  ground. 
So  foam  haX  aew  Potosi 
Streams  of  crimson  gushes  free; 
Fredous  mUea  thus  repay 


AH  the  erystal  stolen  awaj 
By  that  weapon's  treachery. 

Sylvan  saw,  and  Ioath*d  the  steel : 
WrathAil  itMd  dar'd  so  nncb 
En^rioiMi  of  that  hand^s  soft  toach, 

Thus  he  spake  with  lover's  zeal: 

"*  Woe  befall  the  blade  could  deal, 
Clorls,  e'en  one  paag  to  thee ; " 
Yot  *dtt  lore'e  revenge  we  see : 
Beaotiful,  belov'd  in  vain  1 
Wounding  hearts  with  cold  disdain, 
Nov  thou  ksows't  what  paia  can  be. 
4. 

^  Cut  Domorei  'tis  liusldess  hour, 
Of  the  pure  white  Jasmine  here: 
For  those  red  drops,  though  so  dear, 

Blemish,  while  they  paint,  the  flower. 

Why  hath  cruelty  such  power 
O'er  thy  heart,  that  thou  would'st  fldn» 
Bather  than  Its  mood  restrain. 
When  there's  other  victim  none, 
Wredk  it  oa  thyself  akmo, 
Fimctislng  U^r  skill  to  pain." 


The  following  romance  is  a  sportive  apology  for  the  indis- 
cretion, or  want  of  politeness  of  a  friend:  its  playfulness 
makes  ^mend  for  its  conceits,  which,  however,  are  not  nearly 
so  ontrh  as  numbers  that  are  prominent  in  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese versification  of  the  period.  We  abridge  the  romance; 
its  26  quatrains  would  be  too  many  for  these  pages,  and  per- 
haps for  the  reader's  patience. 


BONLANCE. 
otf  ▲  ^aamMUB  who  fsll  liLBir  wbxv 

IK  CQHttXSt  WITH  A  LADT. 
1. 

L«eUon  Otortsloali'd-thaa  alnmber 

8t^  o'er  his  eyes :  his  fault  was  light : 
Far  atosf  wrfirashea,  and  Iw  needed 
Befrwhlog  from  that  dazsUng  sight 


He  Blnmber*d,  and  the  aetthon^  heedless, 
StUl  with  discretlmi  aaik'd  must  seem  t 

For  though  'twere  bUssfhl  to  heboid  her, 
T^hllss  is  hat  a  deep,  a  dream. 

And  more— respect,  though  mute,  yet  mo- 
desty 

This  courteous  slumber  doth  display. 
In  elofllng  thus  those  eyes  wheie  Ranees 

Might  dare,  unrell'd^  too  much  to  lay. 
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Tea*  thua  tbe  more  Intent  and  steadfiut 

Upon  her  radiance  can  he  look ; 
She  it  the  son— what  eyee  unshaded 

To  gaze  apon  the  snn  can  brook? 
6. 
And  ^^Ifdom  may  ap«t>re  the  reason 

Of  this  so-eeeming  lethargy: 
For  useless  were  his  best  endearonr 

To  look  on  what  he  oonld  not  see. 
6. 
It  was  not  disregard,  bat  pmdence 

That  sealed  in  cantloas  trance  each  lid : 
For  Lvcid  from  the  nymph's  perception 

Hath  thus  his  loTlng  rapture  hid. 
7, 
Too  wen  he  knew  that  Cloris'  bosom 

Felt  nought  for  him  but  deep  disdain : 
And  thus  hath  he  ronounc'd  a  pleasure, 

To  save  her  pride  a  moment's  pain. 

a 

Sight  is  not  always  Faith,  and  Lydd 

Doth  manifest  finesse  and  skill, 
That  seeing  not  he;may  continue 

BellOTlng  in  her  beauty  stlU. 
9. 
*Tis  much  to  Io<^  on  lovely  Gorls, 

Yet  more,  tu  more,  to  comprehend ; 
And  thus  he  foar'd,  if  he  beheld  her, 

At  once  must  comprehension  end. 
10. 
To  see  her  were  a  bliss  diminish *d 

As  soon  as  gain'd,  for  Wisdom  saith 
That  happiness  existeth  ever 

The  less  in  sight,  the  more  in  lUth- 
11. 
And,  weU  content  without  obtaining; 

Doth  self-denying  Lydd  prove 
That,  bliss  attain'd  be  far  less  prices 

Than  the  still,  longing  wish  of  love. 


IS. 

And  if;  as  mlnfftrels  tell  us,  beantf 

Be  the  sweet  ransic  of  the  eyes, 
He  that  hath  felt  its  diarm  doth  wisely 

¥rben  to  fin^etthe  spell  he  trien 
18. 
And  Lydd*s  sleep  by  sicUftil  tokn 

The  doable  power  of  Claris  shows. 
That  though  her  beauties  Can  awaken, 

Again  they  lull  It  to  npoft^ 

Lyeld  on  Cloris  look'd,  and  ahual>si*d, 
A  sleep  as  with  enchantment  firnn^; 

A  sleep  by  Cloris*  charms  effected, 
A  miracle  their  power  hath  wrooglit. 

Tet 'twas  less  sleep  than  *twM  sasftMiia 
Of  outer  life,  for  thus  vrouM  he 

Concentrate  all  his  soul,  the  better 
HU  Cloris'  loveUneaa  to  see. 

le. 

He  made  his  heart  a  hallowM  altar. 

And  thought  and  si^t  confining  there, 
Ador'd  with  well-adapted  homage 

An  Idol,  the  disdainful  Fair. 
17. 
Yea,  Sense  confined  within  doth  wonhip 

A  portrait,  as  in  vision  blest, 
TIs  Cloris'  fOrm,  lay  Qoris'  pencQ 

Traced  (Uthf^y  wtthln  his  breast 
18. 
His  slumber  Is  a  voice  that  mutely. 

But  plainly,  hath  his  meaning  told,— 
The  better  thus  with  sight  conceptred 

Her  bright  perfections  to  behold. 
19. 
0  happy  youth !  whose  soul  tngenioas 

Ito  fkith  and  love  throogh  sleep  dis|Avyt: 
Thou  while  a  lover's  pangs  evading 

Can'st  merit  sUU  a  lover^s  pnlae. 


Many  miscellaneous  poems  of  varioas  kinds^  romances,  ele- 
gies, decimas^  &c.,  flowed  from  his  ready  pen,  and  (together  with 
his  sandades^  sonnets,  and  glosses)  have  been  printed  in  a  cd- 
lection  of  the  poems  of  different  authors  of  the  17  th  centoijy 
called  "The  Phoenix  Renovated,"  (Plienix  renascida)  published 
at  Lisbon  by  Mathias  Pereira  da  Sylva,  and  others. 

When  the  Revolution  of  December,  1640,  freed  Portugal 
from  the  despotism  of  Spain,  Bacellar,  unlike  the  Castilianized 
Faria,  felt  as  a  true  Portuguese,  and  contributed  his  aid  to  the 
cause  of  the  natural  sovereign.  Making  use  of  his  I^al  talents 
and  knowledge,  he  wrote  a  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke 
of  Braganza  to  the  throne.  This  work,  called  Statera  Yeritatis 
(The  Balance  of  Truth)  was  considered  so  just,  so  convincing, 
and  80  masterly,  that  it  did  the  new  King,  John  lY.,  essential 
service ;  and  at  once  raised  the  author,  then  but  30  years  of 
age,  to  so  high  a  reputation  in  his  profession,  that  it  determined 
him  to  abandon  poetry  wholly,  in  order  to  devote  all  bis  mind 
to  jurisprudence,   naturally  expecting  to   make  his  way  to 
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some  lucrative  appointment  at  Coimbra.  Thus  he  took  the 
opposite  course  from  his  countryman^  Sii  de  Miranda,  the  great 
Italians,  Tasso,  Ariosto^  and  Petrarch,  and  our  own  Milton, 
who  forsook  the  hall  of  Themis  for  the  fountain  of  the  Muses. 

He  took  a  doctor's  de^ee  at  the  University  of  Coimbra^  and 
was  renowned  for  his  doquence,  his  mature  judgment,  bis 
profound  views,  and  his  extensive  knowledge.  But  becoming 
candidate  for  a  vacant  professorship,  and  seeing  a  person  of 
much  inferior  acquirements  preferred  to  it,  either  by  interest,  or 
bv  bribery  (for  long  subjugation  had  deteriorated  the  Portuguese 
character)  he  felt  so  much  disappointment  and  dis^st,  that  he 
quitted  Coimbra  for  ever,  to  the  great  regret  of  uie  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  ei^,  and  of  the  university,  and 
repaired  to  Lisbon,  when  John  IV.,  mindful  of  his  former  ser- 
vice, appointed  him,  first,  correndor  (chief  civil  magistrate)  of 
Castelo-Branco,  and  afterwards Provedor  of  Evora.* 

Though  he  had  abandoned  poetry,  he  now  occasionally 
wrote  some  prose  works,  such  as  a  commentary  **  in  textus 
Jorisconsulti  Pomponii ;''  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the 
Fort  of  Becife  in  Brazil,  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  Dutch, 
in  1654 ;  an  account  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Portuguese 
over  the  Castilians  at  £lvas,  in  1669,  a  memoir  of  don 
George  de  Mascarenhas,  Marquis  de  Montalvan,  the  life  of 
don  Erancisco  de  Almeyda,  Yicerov  of  India,  &c.  &c.,  all  (save 
the  commentary,  which  is  in  Latin)  in  Portuguese. 

In  1666,  his  patron,  John  lY.,  died :  but  that  monarch's 
snccessor,  Alfonso  YI.,  appointed  Bacellar  in  1661,  head  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Court  of  Bequests  at 
Oporto;  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of  advancement  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  kingdom.  Bacellar,  however,  did  not  live 
to  see  his  hopes  fulfilled ;  he  died,  rather  unexpectedly,  at  Lis- 
bon, in  February,  1668,  aged  63,  and  was  buried  in  the  Con- 
vent of  San  Francisco  in  that  city,  with  every  demonstration 
of  general  respect  and  regret. 

*  An  arohiepiscopal  and  collegiate  city,  capital  of  the  Province 
of  Alentejo. 


Art.  III.— the  REV.  ARTHaR  aLEART. 

1.  E^aye  by  the  Celebrated  and  Much  AJtmredR.  F.  AHlur 

(/Learyy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland :  with  Note^  and 
Observations^  Critical  and  Explanatory  :  mth  the  Life  of 
the  Author  Prefixed:  Compared  with,  and  CarefuXly 
Cerrected  by  the  Dublin  Edilion.  A  Bool  weU  worthy 
the  Perusal  of  ecery  Person^  but  especially  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  this  Kingdom,  at  this  very  Important  Period, 
London :    Publised  for  the  E  ditor  bjS.  Bladon.     1782. 

2.  Miscellaneous    Tracts,    bj   the    Rev.     Arthur    CTLearj. 

Dublin:  E.  and  B.  Dowhng.   1816. 

There  are  not  many  Irishmen  in  the  least  conversant  with 
the  history  of  their  country  for  the  last  hundred  years^  who 
have  not  at  some  period  of  their  lives  read  or  heard  of  Arthur 
CyLeary,  though  we  believe  that  but  few  could  tell  exactly 
who  or  what  was  the  bearer  of  that  once  well-known  name. 
From  the  fajnt  traditions  regarding  him  which  are  still  pre- 
served ;  and  the  few  sayings  still  repeated  as  speciinens  of  his 
peculiar  humour,  there  is  an  impression  prevalent  that  he  was 
a  mere  clerical  wit;  a  kind  of  Irish  Political  Rabelaid, 
whom  Protestants  indeed  will  iwt  exactly  venture  to  claim  as 
one  of  their  body ;  while  Catholics  are  not  quite  satisfied  if 
his  orthodoxy  may  safely  be  allowed ;  aivd  liave  serious  doubts 
if  he  be  one  of  whom  they  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Hial 
auch  ignorance  ^ould  prevail  about  such  a  man  as  Arthur 
O'Leary  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the  disgraceful  apathy 
with  which  the  Irish,  to  their  shame  be  it  said^  too  often  regai^ 
the  memory  of  their  best  and  greatest  men. 

We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  claim  for  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  a  leading  place  amongst  the  great  men  who  flourislied 
in  an  age  prolific  of  greatness;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  there  are  but  Tew  who,  as  Irishmen,  iietter  tfcscrvc  the 
notice  of  their  countrymen ;  none  who,  as  Gath(^ics,  demand 
more  strongly  the  grateful  admiration  of  their  co-rdigioniste. 
He  could  have  been  no  ordinary  man,  who,  though  bom  of 
obscure  parents,  educated  in  a  faith  which  was  proscribed  by 
law,  the  minister  of  a  fiercely  persecuted  religion,  and  the 
member  of  an  order  which  was  the  peculiar  object  of  a 
savagely  penal  code ;  was  yet  able  to  command  the  respect  of 
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a  hostile  mtaistrj ;  and  win  the  regard  of  bigoted  opponents, 
while  retaining  the  affectionate  and  grateful  esteem  of  the  metn^ 
bers  of  his  owb  Church.  Such  a  man  was  Arthur  O'Leary  ; 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  refrain  from  indignantly 
asking,  how  comes  it  that  the  signal  services  of  such  a  champion 
am  so  completely  forgotten?  In  other  countries  bnlnant 
stalesflseo,  successful  generals,  and  diMioguisfaed  ajithors,  have 
statues  erected  bo  their  memory  by  a  grateful  people :  in 
Ireland  we  consign  them  and  thmr  benefits  to  the  silent  obli- 
Fioii  of  iixe  tomb.  France  all  but  deifies  a  Voltaire  and  a 
Boosseau;  England  presenres  as  a  sacred  relic  the  house 
oonseorated  by  the  residence  of  a  Shakespeare ;  Scotland  erects 
a  national  monutnemt  to  Walter  Scott ;  Ireland  forgets  eren  the 
Baaaes  of  her  most  deserving  sons.  Our  publk  monuaaents 
are  erected  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  men  who  were  not  Irish  ; 
we  hide  carefully  from  public  view  the  few  statues  of  Irish 
patriots  which  do  exist ;  and  the  electors  of  an  Iri^  County 
prefer  an  Englbh  newspaper  editor  to  the  son  of  Henry 
Grattaii. 

Arthur  O'Leaiy  was  bom  in  the  County  of  Cork,  in  the 
year  1729.  Though  descended  from  an  old  and  respectable 
family,  his  parents  were  at  the  time  of  his  birth  reduced  to  a 
rank  bat  little  superior  to  that  of  the  peasantry.  Of  his  youth 
nothing  is  known.  Sufferings  like  the  rest  of  his  fellow-Catho- 
lics, firom  the  monstrous  eraetments  which  restricted  tlie 
edocation  of  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  could,  while  he  remained 
in  Irdand,  have  made  but  slight  advancem^it  in  learning. 
Having  resolved  on  embracing  a  clerical  life^  O'Leary^  in  1747, 
repaired  to  France,  and  entered  a  Convent  of  Franciscan 
Ffiars  at  St.  Maloes  in  Brittany.  Here  he  lemained  for  some 
years,  actively  employed  in  the  study  of  theolo^,  until  his 
c^rdination.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  i  ears'  War 
between  England  and  France  in  1756,  CLeary  was  appointed 
Qusplaia  to  the  prisons  of  St.  Makes,  where  were  confined  a 
niimber  of  British  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  of  war*  A 
lafge  proportion  of  them  were  Irish,  the  minority  of  whom 
were  Eoman  Catholics.  His  duties  as  Ohaploin  were  per- 
formed with  audi  iKtention  and  iraaunitv,  as  to  call  A^rth,  in 
after  years>  the«xpresdon  of  «leep  gratitude  from  eemcK^loers 
of  rank  who  thcfti  experienced  his  kindness.  The  ]>ue  de 
Cboisenl  was  then  the  Minister  df  France,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  Of  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  the  tri^h  prison- 
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ers  of  war  against  the  English  forces.  The  ftkmr  which  tkej 
displayed  on  the  field  of  battle  had  excited  the  admiratioii  eif 
the  French  army,  and  it  was  supposed  that  th^  would  ^adiy 
join  the  ranks  of  the  celebrated  Irish  legion ;  while  the  attach- 
ment ;iphioh  the  Catholics  were  understood  to  feel  for  t^ 
family  of  James  the  Second,  induced  the  imniater  to  iDnagiie 
that  they  W9uld  willingly  agree  to  serve  under  the  buiner  of  i 
nation  which  protected  the  descendants  of  the  nnfortonile 
•  Stuarts ;  against  acountry  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  nothn^ 
but  tyranny,  oppression  and  persecution.  To  ensure  sueoesi  the 
co-operation  of  0*Leary  was  sought  for ;  but  he  indigmiitlf 
spurned  the  proposal ;  nobly  preferring  to  run  the  risk  oi  los- 
ing the  pension  to  which  ha  was  entitled  as  Chaplain,  and  Co 
encounter  the  hostility  of  a  powerful  minister  rather  than  be 
a  party  to  inducing  subjects  to  disregard  the  sacred  daij  of 
loyalty  which  they  owed  to  their  Sovereign.  In  a  paAphlet 
written  many  years  subsequent  in  defence  of  the  lojaltj  of 
Catholics,  against  the  base  and  unfounded  insinuations  of  BIr. 
Wesley,  he  thus  alludes  to  his  conduct  on  the  above  occanoo. 
^'In  a  Catholic  country,  when  I  was  Chaplaio  of  war,  I 
thought  it  too  a  crime  to  engage  the  King  of  England's  soldios  or 
sailors  in  the  service  of  a  Catholic  monarch,  against  their 
Protestant  sovereign.  I  resisted  the  solicitations,  and  ran  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  a  minister  of  state,  and 
losing  my  pension ;  and  my  conduct  was  i^roved  by  all  die 
divines  in  a  monastery  to  which  I  then  belonged ;  who  all  unani- 
mously deckred,  that  in  conscience,  I  could  not  have  behaved 
otherwise.'* 

(JLeary,  however,  was  not  deprived  of  bis  office,  and  he  con- 
tinued to^ct  as  Chaplain  until  the  war  was  terminated  by  the 
Peace  of  Paris  in  I76S.  He  remained  in  France  until  1771, 
when  he  returned  to  Ireland^  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
City  of  Cork,  where  he  erected  a  small  chapel  in  which  he 
officiated  for  several  years,  and  which  was  well  known  as  Father 
O'Leioy's  ChapeL^  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  soon 
attracted  a  crowded  congregation,  which  consisted  in  great 
measure  of  persons  opposed  to  each  other  in  religions  beUe( 
but  all  of  whom  agreed  in  admiring  the  eloquence  of  the 

*  This  Chapel  still  stands,  but  is  ao  lonsper  devoted  to  its  fonnsr 
holy  use ;  it  serves  now  as  a  shed,  and  a  valuea  correspondent  infonas  w 
that  when  be  paid  it  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1855  it  was  occupied 
by  the  water  carts  of  the  corporation  of  Cork, 
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Friar.  His  aermons  are  de9oribed  as  being  remarkable  for 
a  happy  train  of  strong  moral  reasoning,  accompanied  by  bold 
figures,  and  frequent  Scriptural  allusions.  He  bat  seldom  en-> 
gaged  in  religious  controversy;  and  even  when  indulging  in 
tfaat  proverbially  difBcult  task^  such  was  the  kindliness  of  his 
nature^  and  so  strongly  was  he  imbued  with  the  precepts  of 
charity  and  good  willy  that  he  never,  knowingly  at  least,  offended 
the  religious  feelings  of  his  auditors. 

CLeaiy  continued  for  some  years  actively  and  zealously 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ministry  in  Cork, 
without  the  occurrence  of  anything  t.o  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  bis  life.  A  change,  however,  was  at  hand,  which  drew  him 
forth  from  his  obscurity,  and  soon  made  known  to  a  wider 
csirde,  the  abilities  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  within 
the  narrow  precincts  of  a  provincial  towiK  In  1 776,  a  Scotch 
pbysieian  named  Blair,  but  who  assumed  the  nom-de-plume 
of  Servetos,  published  a  work  which,  under  the  specious  title  of 
'^Thoughts  on  Nature  and  Beligion/'  was  replete  with  absurd 
8oe{^ci8m,  not  unmingled  with  blasphemy.  Claiming  to  be  the 
champion  of  free  thought  in  religion,  he  boldly  attacked  some  of 
the  most  universally  acknowledged  tenets  of  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. Tbecircuktionof  his  work  was  very  extensive;  and  as 
it  soon  began  to  find  its  way  from  the  middle  to  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  the  friends  of  religion,  dismayed  at  the  vast  strides 
which  irreliffion  and  infidelity  were  making  both  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  injury 
which  the  diffusion  of  the  publication  was  calculated  to  effect 
in  Ireland.  In  this  difficulty  they  applied  to  O'Leary,  who, 
yielding  to  their  pressing  solicitations,  resolved  to  attempt  the 
refutation  of  the  plausible  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
by  Blair.  At  that  time,  however,  the  residence  in  Ireland  of  a 
member  of  any  religious  order  was  strictly  forbidden  by  law, 
and  O'Leary  deemed  it  but  prudent  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Protestant  Bishop  of  the  diocese  before  he  ventured  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Servetus.  After  some  deliberation  this 
permission  was  accorded  by  Dr.  Mann^and  CLeaij  soon  grati- 
fied his  friends  by  the  publication  of  his  ''Defence of  the  Divinity 
of  Christ."  It  is  not  possible  to  commend  too  highly  this  pro- 
duction :  although  a  century  has  almost  elapsed  since  its  publi- 
cation, during  which  the  press  has  literally  teemed  with  contro- 
versial tracts  of  every  description,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task 
to  select  one,  the  arguments  of  which  are  more  conclusive,  or 
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which  is  more  clearly  and  more  forcibly  written  that  tliis 
Defence."  Intended' for  popular  use,  its  style  is  adminblj 
adapted  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  written.  There  is  bo 
attempt  at  ornament,  or  even  elegance ;  bat  by  a  train  of  calm 
and  conclusive  reasoning,  he  triumphantly  refutes  the  spedoos 
arguments  by  which  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  immor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  were  sought  to  be  impugned.  It  appeared 
in  a  series  of  letters ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  shows  that  the 
tendency  of  Dr.  Blair's  wo  A  was  to  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  by  so  doing  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  Christianity,  degrade  humaaity,  and  ov^tont 
religion  both  natural  and  revealed.  That  by  removing  rdi^ioos 
belief,  the  poor  were  deprived  of  their  only  solace  in  affliction 
and  misery,  the  rich  had  the  sde  bridle  to  their  lieentioas 
passions  wrested  away,  while  the  wicked  were  freed  from  the  riogle 
dieck  by  which  they  could  be  affected  in  their  coune  of  crime. 
He  shows  that  the  tenets  broached  by  Servetos  were  not 
merely  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  religion,  but  also  militated 
againk  the  first  principles  of  reason ;  and  even  if  true  could  be 
of  no  possible  service  to  mankind  :  so  hr  from  that  being  the 
case,  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  most  nations  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  public  pest  him  who  advanced  opinions  against 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Analysing  the  motives  whieh 
have  at  diffrent  periods  induced  men  to  propagate  such  systems, 
he  shows  the  two  sources  from  one  or  other  of  which  they  have 
invariably  sprung;  either  from  the  corruption  of  the  hesK 
eager  to  indulge  its  evil  passions,  or  from  vanity  of  miiid  which 
sought  for  distinction  in  singularity.  To  the  latter  quality 
the  doctrines  now  advanced  by  Servetus  could  not  lay  daim, 
being  almost  identical  with  those  which  Lucretius,  the  Pagan 
poet,  had  put  forward  nearly  two  thousand  years  before.  After 
alluding  with  humorous  scarcasm  to  some  forced  and  ridicu- 
lous allegories  which  had  been  drawn  by  Servetus  from  certain 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  concludes  with  some  fbrciUe 
remarks  on  the  inadequacy  of  human  reason  to  explain  any, 
even  the  simplest  operation  of  nature,  and  the  consequent 
futility,  not  to  say  presumption,  of  man  attempting  to  onrafd 
the  grand  mysteries  of  religion.  In  the  second  letter  he  alludes 
to  what  St.  Paul  said  in  reference  to  the  "vain  imaginations''  of 
the  philosophers  of  his  time,  as  equally  applicable  to  the  free- 
thinkers of  a  later  day;  for  they,  like  Servetus,  attempted  to 
demonstrate  that  Moses  was  merely  an  allegorical  writer.    He 
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shows,  however,  that  his  charaeter  and  his  writings  distinctly 
prove  the  troth  of  his  narrath  e :  while  he  insists  that  were  it 
not  for  reveliition  man  wonld  be  an  inexplicable  mjstery  for 
it  alone  can  adetjnately  account  for  the  corruption  of  his  nature, 
and  the  vast  tram  of  evils  with  which  the  world  is  inundated-: 
It  alone  can  explain  the  opposition  between  our  passions  and 
onr  reason,  and  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  the  mercy  of  God.. 
He  ayks  the  philosophers,  who  in  a  strain  of  irony  deride 
the  Bible,  what  answer  could  they  give,  were  the  question 
proposed  to  them,  whc  ther  the  cause  of  aU  the  evils  wiUi  which 
the  world  is  afflicted  was  the  injustice  of  God,  or  the  original 
sin  of  man  ;  and  shows  that  even  the  Pagans  were  forced  to 
say,  that  we  were  bom  only  to  suffer  in  this  life  the  punishment 
whi<^  we  had  deserved  for  crime  committed  in  a  former  state. 
He  refutes  the  idea  of  natural  religion  beii^  all  that  man 
requires  to  guide  his  actions,  by  the  condnct  of  a  Plato,  a 
Socrates,  and  a  Seneca ;  and  aduces  other  samples  &om  the 
ancients  to  prove  the  utter  insufficieney  of  nnasristed  human 
reason :  while  he  asserts  that  a  child  instructed  by  a  mother 
who  has  never  studied  philosophy  imbibes  truer  and  aublimer 
notions  of  virtue,  than  the  wisest  of  the  Ptgans  had  ever  been 
able  to  conceive.  He  enlarges  ob  the  many  benefits  which 
have  redounded  to  man  from  Christianity ;  and  on  the  vast 
debt  of  gralitnte  due  to  it  by  mankind,  for  the  greater  refine- 
ment and  the  higher  notions  of  morality  to  which  it  has  given 
birth  ;  and  shows  that  man  alone  is  in  feolt  if  he  do  not  (krive 
still  greater  advantages  from  it,  because  he  does  not  approach 
the  consideration  of  its  dread  mysteries  with  an  earnest  and  m 
pmrified  mind.  As,  to  quote  his  own  words,  ^^  we  ever  and 
always  lose  onr  innocence,  before  we  laugh  at  our  catechism.'' 
In  the  concluding  letter  of  the  series,  he  applies  himsdif  to 
tlie  removal  of  the  objections  against  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  drawn  by  Servetus  from  some 
alf^gedobseuritiesin  the  Scriptures,  and  shews  the  true  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  those  |>articular  passages;  proving  by  irrcH 
sistible  arguments  that  if  Jesus  Christ  was  not  God,  he  was 
the  greatest  imposter  that  ever  appeared  on  earth  ;  and  hold- 
ing up  to  scorn  the  absurdities  to  whieh  incredulity  has  ever 
led  its  votaries.  Examining  the  opinions  put  forward  by 
Servetus  with  regard  to  the  soul,  he  shews  thai  the  justice  of 
God  requires  a  future  state;  for  the  belief  in  it  can  alone  reoon-* 
ei)e  man  to  his  apparent  injustice  on  earth.  He  adduces  ex** 
amples  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the  modern  Freethinkers 
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to  prove  thai  the  effect  of  their  doctrines  is,  to  elevate  the 
instinct  of  the  bmtes,  while  they  degrade  the  reason  d  man ; 
and  to  shake  the  foundations  of  morality  by  seeking  to  depriro 
the  sonl  of  its  immortality^  We  extract  one  passage,  from  the 
last  letter  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  peculiar  smd  sarcastic 
style.  ''  Servetus  is  so  confident  that  the  soul  of  man,  sad 
the  soul  of  the  brute,  are  of  the  same  nature  and  will  both 
perish  alike,  that  he  affirms  '  Soloraan  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
to  be  no  more  than  the  production  of  what  their  fathers  eat  ? 
and  deplores  our  blincbess  for  having  been  deceived  by  the 
schoolmen  whose  cunning  has  first  introduced  this  notion  of 
immortality.  We  shall  not  dwell  long  upon  the  nature  of 
Solomon's  and  Sir  Isaac's  soulS|  which  certainly  must  have 
been  made  of  the  most  refined  and  sublimated  particles  of 
matter.  Old  Scriblems  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same 
opinion  with  the  Doctor ;  for  he  would  not  permit  his  child 
Martinus'  nurse  to  eat  any  roast  beef  or  heavy  aliments, 
lest  his  son  should  become  too  heavy  and  dulL  Hence  hia 
choice  of  attic  and  Boman  dishes,  in  order  that  their  jnioes 
should  impr^iate  his  son  with  the  valour  and  el^anoe  of  the 
ancients.  The  Doctor  would  obh'ge  us  if  he  informed  the 
public  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  used  by  King  David. 
We  should  soon  have  numbers  of  Solomons.  Manifdd  would 
be  the  advantages  accruing  to  society  from  such  a  discoveiy. 
Instead  of  losing  most  of  our  time  in  colleges,  the  outUnes 
of  the  plan  of  education  suitable  to  the  clergyman,  the  states- 
man, the  lawyer,  could  be  sketched  in  the  kitchen,  and  com- 
Sleted  at  table.  The  beau  and  the  belle  should  feed  on  butter- 
ies;  calves-feet  jelly  would  qualify  the  courtier  andj)^t- 
maitre  for  making  a  flexible  and  graceful  bow.  I  believe  tbt 
the  harshness  and  acrimony  of  religious  disputes,  controver- 
sial writings  and  anniversary  sarmons,  proceed  from  the  great 
Quantity  of  black-pudding  and  mustard,  which  our  polemical 
divines  eat  at  their  breakfasts,  and  if  we  only  knew  the  spoon- 
meat,  with  which  the  Doctor  was  fed,  we  should  know  the  olio 
requisite  to  make  a  philosopher  who  unravels  the  secrets  ol 
nature  and  religion.'^ 

The  success  which  attended  his  first  literary  attempt,  soon 
stimulated  O'Leary  to  make  further  efforts.  Conscious,  v  he 
could  not  but  be,  of  his  powers  as  a  writer,  he  now  began  to 
exert  himself  m  a  wider  field  than  that  of  oontrovercy,  and 
came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  political  rights  of  bii 
oppressed  co-religionists. 
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The  condition  of  the  Boman  Catholics  of    Ireland  at  this 

Eiriod  was  indeed  depl<mible.  Since  the  accession  of  Queen 
Kzabeth^  and  the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformation,  each  successive  Government  had  vied  with 
its  predecessor  in  cruelty  and  injustice  towards  them.  The 
promoters  of  Protestantism  shewed  themselves  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those,  who 

''  Call  fire^  and  sword,  and  desolation 
A  godly,  thorough  reformation/' 
Every  means  which  the  hellish  ingenuity  of  persecution  could 
devise  to  eradicate  the  faith  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain. 
Confiscation,  imprisonment,  and  death  seemed  only  to  increase 
the  number  of  fresh  victims ;  and  the  more  rigorous  the 
punishment  inflicted,  the  severer  the  penalties  enacted,  the 
more  tenaciously  did  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  cling  to  the  re* 
ligion  of  their  forefathers.  We  have  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Johnson  for  the  assertion,  that  there  is  no  instance,  even  in 
the  ten  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians  by  the  Pagans, 
equal  to  the  severity  which  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  have  ex- 
ercised against  the  Catholics. 

While  the  two  last  Stuarts  were  on  the  throne,  the  Catho- 
lics were  indeed  comparatively  unmolested ;  and  history  re- 
cords the  desperate  fidehty  with  whieh  they  adhered  to  the 
adverse  fortunes  of  James  the  Second.  On  the  accession  of 
William  the  Third,  they  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  a  more 
merciful  and  a  more  equitable  policy  would  be  adopted  to- 
wards them  :  as  by  the  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
they  were  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  of  which 
they  had  not  yet  been  deprived;  and  the  King  bound 
himself  to  use  every  exertion  to  procure  them  still  further  im- 
munitv  from  disturbance  on  account  of  their  religion.  But 
these  hopes  were  speedily  and  cruelly  dispelled.  The  Treaty 
of  Limerick  was  disregarded  ;  in  direct  violation  of  its  provi- 
sions a  series  of  the  most  galling  measures  were  enacted 
against  them ;  and  then,  as  if  in  mockery,  the  Iqpslature 
passed  an  act*  to  confirm  the  articles  of  that  Treaty. 

During  the  ensuing  reign  their  sufierings  were  still  more 
severe;  as  a  numerous  succession  of  acts  were  promulgated,, 
one  exceeding  the  other  in  violence,  until  they  attained  such 
a  climax  of  cruelty,  as  to  compel  the  English  parliament-— 
which  had  itself  shown   but  Uttle  tenderness  towards  Catho- 

•  9  Wm.  III.  c  2. 
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lic8~to  refuse  the  ratification  of  such  barbarous  enactments. 
Plowden,  in  his  valuable  InstoTy  of  Ireland,  informs  U8  tliat 
'^  during  the  whole  r^gn  of  Queen  Anne^  the  penal  laws  were 
executed  with  nnabating  eeveritj  upon  the  Irish  Catholics^ 
without  any  other  visible  cause  or  charge  alleged  than  their 
mere  profession  of  the  Bomau  Catholic  religion.  It  was  the 
current  though  unwise  policy  of  the  day  to  consider  them  as 
enemies  to  the  crown  and  government  of  the  realm.  Thej 
were  styled  the  *  common  enemy '  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  an  address  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  in  1707,  and  some  years  later  the  lords  justices,  in 
their  speech  to  the  Commons,  said,  *  we  must  recommend  to 
yott  in  the  present  conjuncture,  such  unanimity  in  your  resolu- 
tions as  may  once  more  put  an  end  to  all  other  distinctions 
in  Ireland,  but  that  of  Protestant  and  Papist/  In  fact,  the 
usual  parliamentary  phrase  for  the  body  of  Irish  C^hoUcs 
was,  the '  common  enemy  ?* " 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  ffood  I  Queen  Anne,  the 
penal  laws,  elaborated  by  more  than  a  century  of  malignant 
ingenuity,  formed  a  code  of  unequalled  and  terrible  barl^ritj, 
so  as  well  to  deserve  the  fearful  disoription  thus  given  of  it, 
by  the  illustrious  Burke.  ^*  It  had  a  vicious  perfection — ^it 
was  a  complete  system-^fuU  of  coherence  and  consistency; 
well  digested  and  well  disposed  in  all  its  parts.  It  was  a  ma- 
chine of  wise  and  elaborate  contrivance,  and  as  well  fitted  for 
the  oppression,  impoverishment,  and  d^radation  of  a  people,  and 
the  delsasement  in  tliem  of  human  nature  itaelf,  as  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."*  This  code 
had  now  attained  such  a  *^  vicious  perfection,"  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  was  ignored  by  the  laws ;  it 
being  gravely  laid  down  by  one  of  the  judges  from  the  bench, 
that,  the  laws  did  not  presume  a  papist  to  exist  in  the  kingdom, 
nor  oould  they  breathe  without  the  comiivanoe  of  the  law.  And 
yet,  by  a  cruel  contradiction,  CaUiolios,  whose  existence  was  ig- 
nored, wereliabletoa  number  of  grievous  and  mostgalling  penal- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  that  religion,  which  the  law  prestuned 
not  to  exist.  It  was,  however,  against  the  ministers  of  the 
Cathotio  religion  that  the  fiercest  enactments  were  aimed  :  not 
merely  were  they  proscribed  by  law,  liable  to  transportation  if 
found  within  the  kingdom,  and  guilty  of  High>Treason  if 
they  returned  after  being   transported,  but  rewards  on  a  gra- 

•  Letter  to  an  Irish  Peer. 
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duated  scal^".  of  sacrilege  were  offered  to  him  who  apprehended 
a  Bishop^  a  Priest,  or  a  Schoolmaster ;  while  severe  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  those  who  were  proved  to  have  succoured  or 
concealed  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  The  tait^  fared  but 
little  better.  Their  lives,  their  Uberties,  and  theur  property, 
depended  upon  the  indulgence  or  the  apathy  of  their  Frotes- 
tant  neighbours.  They  were  liable  to  be  arrested  on  the  mere 
suspicion  of  being  Popish  recusants.  Tliey  were  disabled  from 
purchasing  any  but  trifling  interests  in  lauds ;  if  they  inher- 
ited property  from  a  Protestant  relation,  or  he  devised  it  by 
will  to  them,  they  were  deprived  of  it,  and  the  law  gave  it  to 
the  nearest  heir  who  was  of  the  statutaJ)le  faith.  They  could 
not  possess  a  valuable  horse,  and  a  Protestant  on  paying  five 
guineas  could  deprive  them  of  an  animal  worth  perhaps  one 
huRdred.  They  were  deprived  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 
Could  not  carry  arms ;  were  unable  to  hold  a  commission  in 
the  navy  or  army  ;  or  to  fill  any  offices  of  trust  or  emolument 
in  the  state ;  and  were  also  prevented  from  becoming  barristers 
or  solicitors.  They  could  not  serve  on  grand  juries  ;  might  be 
peremptorily  challenged  in  all  trials  in  which  any  Protestant  in- 
terests were  at  stake  ;  while  in  eases  of  the  iniquitous  and 
harassing  bills  so  frequently  filed  for  the  discovering  of  Popish 
trusts,  none  but  known  Protestants  were  allowed  to  try  the 
issues.  They  were  even  incapacitated  from  voting  at  elec- 
tions  for  Members  of  Parliament :  a  disability  against  which 
Burke  thus  inveighs--*^'  The  taking  away  a  vote,  is  the  taking 
away  the  shield  which  the  subject  has,  not  only  against  the 
oppression  of  power,  but  the  worst  of  all  oppressions,  the  per- 
secution of  private  society  and  private  meanness.**  And  yet 
by  ft  whimsical  contrariety,  they  were  liable  to  pay  double  to* 
wards  raising  the  Militia  ;*  and  thus  contributed  double  to 
the  support  of  the  state  which  had  exhausted  its  power  and  in- 
gennitj  in  devising  measures  against  them. 

Severe  as  was  this  svstem  of  political  torture  as  applied  to 
tbe  Catholies  of  Ireland  in  their  political  capacity,  it  was  mild 
when  compared  with  the  still  more  barbarous  enactments,  which, 
by  ftti  aggravation  of  cruelty,  were  directed  against  their  dear- 
est and  most  sacred  affections ;  and  assailed  them  in  the 
most  intimate  relations  of  domestic  life.  Hiey  were  pre- 
vented from  educating  their  children  as  Cathcdics  at  home — for 
to  teach  the  Popish  religion  was  a  transportable  felony^^and 

•  2  Geo,,  I.  c.  9,  s.  14,  and  18. 
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if  they  sent  them  to  the  Continent,  there  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  cherished  through  persecuted  faith,  they  were  liable  to 
forfeit  all  their  property.  A  Catholic  was  also  debarred  from 
being  the  guardian  of  a  child  ;  nay  more,  the  Chancellor  had 
it  in  his  power  to  deprive  him  of  the  custody  of  his  own  son, 
whom  he  could  transfer  to  the  care  of  the  nearest  Protestant 
relation  to  educate  him  in  the  tenets  of  the  religion  of  the 
state.  And  Protestant  writers  are  found  to  dilate  on  the 
cruelty  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  towards  the  Moriscoes  of 
Spain.  Nor  did  the  law  stop  here.  It  encouraged  the  faith- 
less wife  to  betray  her  husband.  For  "  if  the  wife  of  a  Ca- 
tholic declared  herself  a  Protestant  the  law  enabled  her  not 
only  to  compel  her  husband  to  give  her  a  separate  maintenance, 
but  to  transfer  to  her  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  all  their 
children/**  Having  thus  instigated  adultery,  the  law  with 
consistent  wickedness  held  out  a  premium  for  undutiful  chil- 
dren to  rebel  against  their  parents,  for  "  if  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Catholic  father  at  any  age,  however  young*  declared  himself  a 
Protestant,  he  thereby  made  his  father  strict  tenant  for  life, 
depriving  him  of  all  power  to  sell  or  dispose  of  his  estate,  and 
such  Protestant  son  became  entitled  to  the  absolute  dominion 
and  ownership  of  the  estate.  And  if  the  other  children  de* 
clared  themselves  Protestants  they  were  entitled  to  maintenance 
out  of  the  father's  property,  and  at  once  escaped  his  control,** 
while  they  could  force  hira  to  declare  upon  oath  the  clear  value 
of  his  real  and  personal  estate.^t  It  was  to  petition  Parlia- 
ment against  the  passing  of  these — as  they  have  been  well  ie- 
B\gU2ited— ferocious  aeU,  that  the  distinguished  lawyer.  Sir 
Theobald  Butler,  appeared  on  behalf  of  his  suflFering  fellow- 
Catholics  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1703,  and  there  delivered  that  speech,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  read  even  at  the  present  day  without  being 
sensibly  affected  by  the  touching  though  manly  simplicity 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  pathetic  yet  indignant 
remonstrance  which  it  contains  against  the  unholy  provisions 
of  the  contemplated  enactments.  "  It  is  natural,"  exclaimed 
he,  *'  for  a  father  to  love  the  child,  but  we  all  know  that  chiU 
dren  are  but  too  apt  and  subject,  without  any  such  liberty  as 
this  Bill  gives,  to  slight  and  neglect  their  duty  to  their  pcirents ; 

*  8  Anne,  c.  3,  s.  14,  and  see  O'Connell's  Ireland  %nd  the  Irish, 
Vol.l.,p,ll. 
t  2  Anne,  c.  5,  and  8  Anne,  c.  3,  O'Connell's  do.  p.p.  U,  and  1^. 
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and  surely  such  an   act  as  this   will   not  be  an  instrument  of 
reatrainty  but  rather  encourage  them  more  to  it.     It  is  but 
too  common  with  the  son,   who  has   a  prospect  of  an  estate, 
when  once  he  arrives  at  the   age  of   one-and-twenty,  to  think 
the  old   father  too  long  in  the  way  between  him  and  it,  and 
how  much  more  will  he   be  subject  to  it,  when  by  this  act  he 
shall  have  liberty   before   he  comes  to  that  age,  to  force  my 
estate  from  me,  without  asking  my  leave,  or  being  liable  to  ac- 
coant  with  me  for  it ;  or  out  of  his  share  thereof  to  discharge 
a  moiety  of  the   debts,  portions,  or  other  incumbrances,  with 
which  the  estate  might  have  been  charged  before  the  passing 
of  this  act.      Is  not   this  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ? 
Against  the  rules  of  reason  and  justice  by  which  all  men  ought 
to  be  governed  ?     Is   not  this  the  only   way  in  the  world  to 
make  children  become  undutiful  ?   and  to  bring  the  grey  hairs 
of  the  parent  to  the  grave  with  grief  and  tears  ?     It  would  be 
hard  from  any  man  ;  but  from  a  son,  a  child,  the  fruit  of  my 
body,  whom  1  have  nursed   in  my   bosom,  and  tendered  more 
dearly  than  my  own  life,  to  become  my  plunderer,  to  rob  me  of 
my  estate,  to  take  away  my  bread,  is  much  more  grievous  than 
from  any  other,  and  enough  to  make  the  most  flinty  of  hearts 
to  bleed  to  think  out.      And  yet  this  will  be  the  case  if  this 
Bill  passes  into  a  law.     For  Ood's  sake,  gentlemen,  consider  if 
this  be  according  to  the  golden  rule  of  doing  as  you  would  be 
done  unto.^'  And  when  inveighing  against  the  2oth  clause  of 
the  Bill  he  says,  *'  by  this  clause  the  Popish  father  is,  under  the 
penalty  of  £500,   debarred   from  being  the  guardian   to,  or 
having  the  tuition  or  custody  of,  his  own  child  or  children  ;  but 
if  the  child  pretend  to  be  a  Protestant,  though  never  so  young, 
or  incapable  of  judging  of    the  principles  of  any  religion,  it 
shall  be  taken  from  its  own  father,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  Protestant   relation   for  tuition,   though   never  so  great  an 
enemy  to  the  Popish  parent,  and  who   out  of  prejudice  to  me 
who  am  the  Popish  father,  shall  infuse  into  my  child,  not  only 
such   principles  of  religion,  as   are  wholly   inconsistent  with 
my  Uking,  but  also  against  the  duty  which  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  is   due  from  every  child  to  its  parents.     And  it 
shall  not  be  in  my  power  to    remedy   or  (juestiou  him  for  it ; 
and  yet  I  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  such  education  how  per- 
nicious soever.      Nay   if  a   legacy   or  estate  fall  to  any  of 
tny  children  being  minors.     I  that  am  the  Popish  father,  shall 
not  have  liberty  to  take  care  of  it,  but  it  shall  be  put  into  the 
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hands  of  a  stranger,  ai»d  though  I  see  it  confouuded  before 
mv  face  it  shall  not  be  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  Is  not  thi» 
a  hard  case,  gentlemen  ?  I  am  sure  jou  cannot  but  idlov  it 
to  be  a  very  hard  case/*  But  his  reliance  upon  the  justice  of 
the  cause  which  he  advocated,  his  eloquent  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  his  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  his  indignant  protest 
against  the  iniquitous  measure  under  deliberatioB,  were  all  ia 
vain.  They  were  contemptuously  disregarded  by  a  ParKaaiait 
that  had  resolved  to  pay  no  attention  to  them  ;  the  BiU  was 
hurried  through  both  houses,  and  speedily  became  the  law. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  barbarous  enactments  by 
which  a  ferocious  ascendancy  had  sought  the  eradication  of  a 
religion,  which  it  haled  with  a  hatred  that  can  only  be  felt  bj 
one  religious  sect  for  the  rival  object  of  its  hostility.  N<Nr  were 
these  laws  a  mere  dead  letter;  their  enactments  a  brntun 
fulmen.  Their  execution  was  enforced  by  special  clsuses  in 
each  act  inflicting  heavy  penalties,  in  the  shape  of  fines  and 
disabilities,  on  every  magistrate  who  neglected  to  carry  then 
out,  as  well  as  by  large  bribes  and  rewards  oifered  to  infonners; 
while  those  who  could  inform,  but  did  not,  were  made  liable 
to  the  severest  punishment.  Nay,  the  legislature  itself  periodi- 
cally, in  solemn  conclave,  not  merely  advocated  but  commanded 
their  rigorous  enforcement.  Thus  we  read  that ''  During  all 
Queen  Anne's  reign  the  inferior  civil  officers,  bv  order  of  ths 
government,  were  incessantly  harassing  the  Catholics  with  oaths, 
imprisonments,  and  forfeitures,  without  anv  visible  cause  bat 
hatred  of  their  religious  profession.  In  the  year  1708,  on 
the  bare  rumour  of  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the 
Pretender,  forty-one  Aomau  Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Dubhn,  and  when  they  were 
afterwards  set  at  liberty  the  government  was  so  sensible  of  the 
wrong  done  to  them  that  it  remitted  their  fees,  amounting  to 
£800.  In  1705  the  House  of  Commons  |)assed  a  vote — *  that 
all  magistrates  and  other  persons  whatsoever  who  neglected  or 
omitted  to  put  the  penal  laws  in  due  execution,  were  betrayers 
of  the  Uberties  of  the  kingdom.'  And  upon  another  occaaioii 
— '  that  the  prosecuting  and  informing  against  Papists  was  an 
honorable  service  to  the  government.'  Again  in  June,  1705, 
they  resolved — '  that  the  saying  and  hearing  of  Mass  by  persons 
who  had  not  taken  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  tended  to  advance 
I  he  interest  of  the  Pretender;  and  that  such  judges  and 
magistrates  as  wilfully  neglected  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into 
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and  to  discover  such  wicked  praclices,  ought  to  be  looked  upou 
as  enemies  to  her  Majesty's  government/  And  many  years 
later,  in  174*51  Lord  ChesterBeld,  in  bis  speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  decUred,  *  the  measures  that  have  hitherto  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  growth  of  Popery,  have^  1  hope,  had  some, 
and  will  still  have  a  greater,  effect ;  however,  I  leave  it  to  your 
consideration  whether  nothing  further  can  be  done,  either  by 
new  laws,  or  by  the  more  effectual  execution  of  those  in  being, 
to  secure  the  nation  against  the  greater  number  of  Papists^ 
whose  speculative  errors  would  only  deserve  pity  if  their  per- 
nicKHis  influence  upon  civil  society  did  not  ooth  require  and 
authorise  restraint**  "* 

But  in  spite  of  the  malignant  ingenuity  thus  c?ntiuuously 
displayed  by  a  persecuting  government ;  in  spite  of  the  rigor 
with  which  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  was  enforced ;  and 
the  persevering  barbarity  with  which  the  Catholics  were  treated; 
the  efforts  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy  signally  failed.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  instead  of  diminishing^  continued  rapidly 
to  increase. 

"  Thus  captive  Israel  multiplied  in  chains," 

In  1727  Primate  Boulter  writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  "  there  are  probably  in  this  kingdom  five  Papists  at  least 
to  one  Protestant ;"  and  Arthur  Young,  several  years  later, 
thus  moralizes  on  the  effects  which  had  resulted  from  the  penal 
laws — "  While  property  lay  exposed  to  the  practices  of  power, 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  had  been  stripped  of  their 
all,  were  more  enraged  than  converted ;  they  adhered  to  the 
persuasion  of  their  forefathers  with  the  steadiest  and  most 
determined  zeal ;  while  the  priests,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  a 
thousand  inducements,  made  proselytes  among  the  common 
Protestants  in  defiance  of  every  danger ;  and  the  great  glaring 
fact  yet  remains,  and  is  even  admitted  by  the  warmest  advocates 
for  tne  laws  of  discovery,  that  the  established  religion  has  not 
gained  upon  the  Catholic  in  point  of  numbers,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  latter  has  been  rather  on  the  increase.  As  it 
is  the  great  body  of  the  common  people  that  forms  the  strength 
of  a  country  when  willing  subjects,  and  its  weakness  when  ill- 
affeoted,  this  fact  is  a  decision  of  the  question.  After  seventy 
years'  undisturbed  operation,  the  system  adopted  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  has  failed  in  this  great  aim,  and  meets  at  this 

♦  ParncU's  History  of  tlic  Penal  Laws. 
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dfsj  Vith  a  ^drd  notHero«s  -anfl  ^rtiSlf  actfennined  body  of 
Catholics  than  il  had  to  oppose  when  first  jifonmlgated.  It » 
no  superfciAl  view  that  Hmve  tak«ri  of  this  tturtter  in  Ireland. 
1  have  attended  the  de^tes  iif  DubHn  iipou  these  laws  with 
mf  mmd  open  to  conviction,  and  an  auditor  for  the  mere  pnr- 
pose  of  information.  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with 
most  of  thei  distinguishied  characters  of  the  kingdom,  and  1 
cannot,  afl^r  ill,  but  declare  that  the  scope,  purport,  and  ami 
of  these  laws,  as  executed,  ate  not  against  the  Catliolic  religioD, 
which  increases  nnder  them,  but  against  (he  indostiy  and 
iroperty  of  whosoever  professes  that  religion.  In  vain  has  it 
leen  said,  that  consequence  and  power  follow  property,  and 
thal^  the  attack  is  made  in  order  to  wound  the  doctrine  throagh 
its  property.     If  such  was  the  intention  I  reply,  that  seventy 

! rears'  experience  proves  the  folly  and  inutility  of  it.  Those 
aws  have  crushed  all  the  industry  and  wrested  most  of  the 
property  from  the  Catholics ;  but  the  religion  triumphs ;  it  is 
thought  to  increase.  Those  who  have  handed  about  calculations 
to  prove  a  decrease,  admit  on  the  face  of  them  that  it  will 
tequire/our  thousand  years  to  make  converts  of  the  whole, 
supposing  the  work  to  go  on  in  future  as  it  has  in  the  past 
time.  But  the  whole  pretence  is  an  affront  to  common  sense, 
for  it  implies  that  you  will  lessen  a  religion  by  persecuting  it ; 
all  history  and  experience  condemn  such  a  proposition.  The 
system  pursued  in  Ireland  has  had  no  other  tendency  but  that 
of  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  all  the  personal  wealth  of  the 
Catholics,  and  prohibiting  their  industry  within  it.  We  have 
seen  that  this  conduct  has  not  converted  the  people  to  the 
religion  of  government,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  internal 
security,  it  has  endangered  it ;  if,  therefore,  it  does  not  add  to 
the  national  prosperity,  for  what  purpose  but  that  of  private 
tyranny  could  it  have  been  embraced  and  persisted  in  P 

Despairing  at  length  of  ever  destroying  a  faith,  the  immortal 
nature  of  which  has  been  proved  by  centuries  of  unavailing 
efforts  to  uproot  it ;  wearied  of  blood  and  of  persecution ;  and, 
it  may  be,  actuated  by  the  nobler  motives  which  an  increased 
and  an  enlightened  civilization  had  generated ;  the  Protestants 
began  somewhat  to  modify  their  previous  policy.  During  the 
reign  of  George  IL  the  Penal  Jiaws  were  not  enforced  with 
the  customary  severity,  and  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
Catholics  were  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  change  in  the 
conduct  of  the  government  towards  them.    Their  professions 
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of  loyalty  and  aitachmoDt  were  graciously  received,  and  an 
answer  returned  to  an  address  which  they  presented  to  the 
youthfol  sovereign.*  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1774, 
that  the  l^alature  were  induced  to  show  them  so  much  favor 
aa  to  pass  an  act  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  testify  their 
allegiance.t 

Although  this  concession  was  received  with  gratitude  by  the 
o^jority  of  the  CathoUcs  of  IreUnd,  a  few  of  timid  consciences 
stated  some  theological  objections  against  the  oath  which  the 
act  required  to  be  taken.  Among  these  was  Dr.  De  Burgo, 
the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  the  learned  author  of 
^'  Hibernia  Dominicana/'  In  a  supplement  to  this  work  published 
in  177^  he  noticed  the  form  of  an  oath  which  was  similar  in 
many  particulars  to  that  now  imposed,  and  be  unreservedly 
condemned  its  clauses.  Actuated  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
and  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  as  extensively 
as  possible  his  sentiments  upon  the  important  question  then  in 
agitation,  he  caused  copies  of  his  Hibernia  Dominicana  and 
its  supplement,  to  be  presented  to  some  of  the  Protestant 
dignitaries,  and  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  then,  as  it 
uniformly  ever  has  been,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
any  measure  of  indulgence  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
This  ill-advised  step  was  deeply  deplored  by  many  of  the  other 

*  On  the  accesBion  of  George  II.  in  1727>  the  Catholics  had  also 
presented  an  address  of  oongratnlation  to  the  king,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Lords  Justices  by  Lord  Delvin  and  several  respectable 
Catholic  gentlemen,  but  it  was  received  with  contemptuous  silence 
and  never  even  acknowledged. 

t  13  &  14  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  This  act  is  said  to  have  had  this  singular 
origin.  The  celebrated  but  eccentric  Earl  of  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
Derrjy  whilst  at  dinner  one  daj  with  the  Professors  of  the  irish 
College  in  Toulouse,  lamented  the  hard  necessity  which  many  of  the 
ablest  and  best  Irishmen  were  under  of  spending  their  lives  abroad ; 
adding,  however,  that  he  could  not  see  why  they  should  refuse  alle- 
ipance  to  their  native  sovereign,  but  that  until  they  renounced  the 
opinions  entertained  by  them,  militatinjg  against  the  lives  of  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects,  the  safety  of  the  throne  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath — alluding  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Catholics  were 
calnmniously  said  to  hold — he  could  not  countenance  them  at  home. 
This  observation  gave  rise  to  a  conversation  in  which  he  was  assured 
that  his  impressions  were  most  erroneous,  that  the  Catholics  abhorred 
the  doctrines  imputed  to  them,  and  were  willing  to  ^ve  every 
proof  of  alliance  which  could  be  required.  On  his  lordship's  return 
to  Ireland  these  statements  were  circulated  by  him  among  his  poli- 
tical friends^  and  tended  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  act. 
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Catboltc  Bishops,  and  a  provincial  synod  of  tbe  Maiialer  pre* 
lates  was  held  in  July,  1775,  when  ii  waa  uDanimooaly  agnmi, 
that  tbe  proposed  oath  of  allegiance  contained  nothing  that 
was  contrary  to  tbe  principles  of  the  Boman  Gstbolio  migioD. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here.  They  also  unanimously  exprased 
their  dissent  from  the  doctrine  put  forward  by  Dr.  De  Boigo 
in  reference  to  the  oath. 

Although  this  declaration  was  transmitted  to  ttotae,  and 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Pope;  who>  im^ perasing 
it,  and  examining  the  proposed  oaih,  with  a  translaUoa  of  whioh 
he  bad  been  facnishsd,  expressed  bis  ardent  hope  ^thal  the 
kindness  of  tbe  l^lature  would  shortly  be  furdier  extended 
to  his  suffering  children  i"  a  patty  was  still  to  be  found,  at  the 
head  of  wbich  was  Dr.  C^urpenter  the  Boman  CaCholie  Aioh* 
bishop  of  Dublin,  who  from  an  excessive  timidity  of  coneoieiies^ 
still  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  tidcing  the  oath. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop  oceanoned  consi- 
derable uneasiness  to  the  Munster  prelates ;  and  to  aid  them 
in  thdr  attempts  to  overcome  the  opposition  thus  unexpeetedl? 
raised,  0*Leary  produced  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^Loyalty  Asaerted, ' 
in  which  he  successfully  vindicated  the  oath  from  the  objections 
advanced  against  it. 

In  this  pamphlet,  the  style  of  which  is  singulariy  clear  and 
energetic,  O'Leary  examines  the  proposed  oath  article  by 
article,  investigates  with  unusual  and  almost  startling  boldness 
the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  r^arding  the  aUogianoe 
due  by  subjects  to  their  sovereign ;  repudiates  with  equal  bold- 
ness the  principles  laid  down  by  some  of  its  doctors  as  to  the 
dispensing  power  of  tbe  Pope ;  and  after  replying  to  tlie  several 
objections  which  had  been  raised  to  some  portions  of  the  oath, 
establishes  conclusively  the  perfect  propriety  with  whioh  it  might 
be  subscribed  by  every  Catholic.  It  met  with  the  greatest 
success ;  was  most  extensively  circulated ;  called  forth  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  friends  of  the  government;  was 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  large  body  df  Catholics  ;  and 
what  was  still  more  gratifying,  was  the  effect  which  it  produced 
upon  those  who  haa  been  previously  opposed  to  the  taking  of 
the  oath  ;  as  we  read  tliat  ^'  in  November,  1778,  Dr.  Carpenier 
at  the  head  of  seventy  of  his  clergy  and  several  hundred  Koman 
Catholic  laity^  attended  at  the  Court  of  Kin<4*8  Bench  in 
Dublin,  and  took  theoathsprescribed  by  the  late  act  for  the  relief 
of  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland."* 


•  Dodsle^'s  Annual  Register,  vol.  21,  p.  208. 
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Among  ibe  many  calumnies  with  wbioh  the  Catkolios  of 
Ireland  were  uniformly  assailed,  no  charge  was  so  frequently 
and  so  unfoundedly  brought  against  them^  as  that  of  disloyalty. 
In  times  of  tranqaiUity  they  were»  in  the  mere  wantonness  of 
inault,  branded  as  traitors  and  rebels  by  their  Protestant  rulers, 
who,  it  may  be,  would  have  rejoiced  liad  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholics  justified  the  charge^  and  thus  afforded  to  their  op- 
pressors an  escuse  for  increased  persecution ;  no  station,  how- 
ever elevated  or  sacred^  shielded  them  from  the  base  aud 
Bnmerited  imputation  which  even  the  legislature,  in  its  public 
enactments,  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  against  them.  Thus  we 
have  one  act  which  recites, ''  that  whereas  it  is  notoriously 
known  that  the  late  rebdlions  in  this  kingdom  have  been  con- 
trived, promoted,and  carried  on  by  Popish  Aichbisho|>8|  Bi^ps, 
Jesuits  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  of  the  Boolish  religion^ 
and  that  the  oeace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  was  in  danger 
from  the  number  of  the  said  archbishope,  &c«'*''^  And  another, 
which,  to  justify  its  nefarious  and  oppressive  provisions,  falsely 
states  ^*  that  whereas  Papists  in  this  kingdom  have  always  in 
a  time  of  war  with  any  Popish  state  or  prince  kept  private 
intelligenoe  with  them  and  other  enemies  of  this  kingdom ;  by 
means  whereof  parts  of  the  sea-coasts  have  been  infested  and 
often  insulted  by  privateers  chiefly  manned  by  Irish  Papists, 
who  have  robbed  several  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  all 
their  substance  bv  the  contrivance  of  others,  their  Popish  friends 
in  this  kingdom,  t 

So  utterly  unfounded  and  unwarranted  were  these  imputa- 
tions, that  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  above  solemn  legidative 
lies,  the  rankest  enemies  of  the  Catholics  were  at  times  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  their  conduct  was  most  exemplary,  when 
other  sections  of  the  people  manifested  great  disaffection. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  to  whose  intolerant  speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1745,  we  have 
before  alludedi  a  litile  later  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  *'  that 
the  Catholic  priests  co-operated  with  their  Protestant  brethren, 
to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity,  their  pastoral  letters,  public 
discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  private  admonitions  were  equally 
directed  to  the  service  of  the  government/'  And  Curry  in  his 
valuable  history  relates,  that  *'  in  the  year  1762,  upon  a  debate 

•9  Wm.  Ill.,c.l. 
t  9  George  II.,  o,  6. 
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in  the  House  of  Lords,  Dr.  Stone,  who  was  then  the  Primate, 
in  answer  to  some  objections  against  the  good  faith  and  lo^altj 
of  the  Catholics,  which  were  revived  with  virulence  on  that 
occasion,  declared  publicly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  in  the 
year  1747,  after  the  rebellion  was  entirely  suppressed,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  England,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing  all 
the  papers  of  the  rebels  and  their  correspondents,  which  were 
seized  in  the  custody  of  Murray,  the  Pretender's  secretary,  and 
that  after  spending  much  time  in  examining  them  (not  without 
someshare  of  the  then  common  suspicion  that  there  might  be  some 
private  understanding  and  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
Irish  Catholics),  he  could  not  discover  the  least  trace,  hint,  or 
intimation  of  such  intercourse  or  correspondence  in  them,  or 
any  of  the  letters,  favouring  or  abetting,  or  having  been  so 
much  as  made  acquainted  with  the  designs  or  proceedings  of 
those  rebels ;  and  what  he  said  he  wondered  at  most  of  all 
was,  that  in  all  his  researches  he  had  not  met  with  any  pas- 
sage in  any  of  those  papers,  from  which  he  could  infer  that 
either  their  holy  father  the  Pope,  or  any  of  his  Cardinals, 
Bishops,  or  other  dignitaries  of  that  Church,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly encouraged,  aided,  or  approved  of  the  commencing  or 
carrying  on  of  the  rebellion."* 

Even  Swift,  whose  contemptuous  and  sneering  allusions  to 
the  Catholics  are,  if  possible,  still  more  grating  than  the  un- 
disguised hatred  of  their  more  virulent  opponents,  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  "as  to  Popery,  I  cannot  apprehend  this 
kingdom  to  be  in  much  danger  from  it.  The  states  of 
Papists  are  very  few,  crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily 
diminishing ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  cowardice,  and  are  of  as  little  consequence  as  women 
and  children.  Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  at  least  one-half  ruined, 
banished,  or  converted  :  thejr  all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of  what 
they  suffered  in  the  last  Insh  war ;  some  of  them  are  already 
retired  into  foreign  countries ;  others,  as  I  am  told,  intend  to 
follow  them ;  and  the  rest,  I  beheve,  to  a  man,  who  still  possess 
any  lands,  are  absolutely  determined  never  to  hazard  them 
again  for  the  sake  of  establishing  their  superstition.  And  I 
cannot  conceive  how  a  sunk  discarded  party,  who  neither  expect 
nor  desire  anything  more  than  a  quiet  life,  should  under  the 
names  of  Highflyers,  Jacobites,  and  many  other  vile  appellations, 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  281. 
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be  charged  so  often  in  print,  and  at  common  tables,  with 
endeavouring  to  introduce  Popery  and  the  Pretender :  while 
the  Papists  abhor  them  above  all  other  men,  on  account  of 
severities  against  their  priests  in  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  when 
the  now  disbanded  reprobate  party  was  in  power.  This  I  was 
convinced  of  some  years  ago  by  a  long  journey  into  the  southern 
parts,  where  I  had  the  curiosity  to  send  for  many  priests  of 
the  parishes  I  passed  through,  and  to  my  great  satisfaction 
found  them  everywhere  abounding  in  professions  of  loyalty  to 
the  late  Ej'ng  George,  for  which  they  gave  me  the  reasons 
above  mentioned,  at  the  same  time  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
hardships  they  suffered  under  the  Queen's  last  ministry.  The 
Catholics  were  always  defenders  of  monarchy  as  constituted 
iu  these  kingdoms.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  Catholics  of 
these  kingdoms,  both  priests  and  laity,  are  true  Whigs  in  the 
best  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  bearing  as  well  in  their 
hearts,  as  in  their  outward  profession,  an  entire  loyalty  to  the 
Eoyal  House  of  Hanover,  in  the  person  and  posterity  of  George 
the  Second  apinst  the  Pretender  and  all  his  adherents,  to 
which  they  think  themselves  bound  in  gratitude,  as  well  as 
conscience,  by  the  lenity  wherewith  they  have  been  treated 
since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  so  different  from  what  they 
suffered  in  the  four  last  years  of  that  Princess,  during  the 
administration  of  that  wicked  minister,  the  Earl  of  Oxford.''* 
An  opportunity  was  now  afforded  to  OXeary,  of  which  he 
at  once  availed  himself,  to  vindicate  his  fellow-Catholics  from 
the  galUng  and  unjust  opprobrium  under  which  they  labored. 
The  state  of  public  affairs  in  1779,  was  alarming  to  a  degree. 
The  war  of  Independence  in  America  had  literally  drained 
England  of  her  troops,  while  the  combined  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France  scoured  the  Channel  unopposed ;  and  rumours  of  an 
intended  invasion  of  Ireland  by  a  large  French  force  added  to 
the  public  terror.  It  was  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  not  uu- 
mixed  with  fear,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Catholics  at  this 
crisis  was  watched  by  the  Government,  who  began  to  appre- 
hend that  the  resentment  which  centuries  of  injustice  and 
oppression  were  so  strongly  calculated  to  excite  within  their 
breasts,  would  now  burst  forth,  and  induce  them  to  make  use 
of  the  favourable  opportunity  now  presented,  to  take  vengeance 
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for  the  protracted  wrongs  they  had  endured.  And  lU  thta 
period  so  formidable  were  the  Catholics  from  their  wealth  and 
inflnence^  and  still  more  from  their  numbers,  that  had  they 
been  disaffected^  the  consequences  might  indeed  hate  been 
fatal  to  England^  embarrassed  as  she  then  was  by  the  European 
and  American  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Government  was  relieved  by  the  noble  conduct  of  tiie 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy  of  Ireland^  all  of  whom  came 
forward  to  impress  upon  their  flocks  the  obligation  of  remaining 
tranquil  andloyal.  O'Leary  also,  whoseinfluencewitfathe  people 
was  now  very  great,  addressed  a  short  but  spirited  appeal  to  them, 
in  which  he,  in  a  homely  but  practical  manner,  endeavoured  to 
show  them  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  rebellion,  with  the 
miseries  to  which  they  would  infallibly  be  exposed,  should 
the  French  invasion  succeed ;  while  he  deariy  explained,  and 
fomibly  inculcated  the  sacred  obligation  of  byalty.  This 
address  produced  the  happiest  results ;  it  assuaged  the  fedings 
of  just  irritation,  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  many,  whue 
it  tended  to  quiet  theapprehennons  of  the  Government ;  and  had 
the  threatened  invasion  been  effected,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Catholics  would  have  been  found  among  the 
bravest  and  staunchest  defenders  of  their  country. 

(yLeary's  next  appearance  in  public  was  as  the  antagonist 
of  John  We^ey.    This  celebrated  man,  who  has  done  more  to 
overthrow  the  Protestant  reli^on  in  England  than  perhaps 
any  of  the  innumerable  seetanes  who  have  at  various  epochs 
attacked  its  doctrines,  was  animated  by  a  hatred  to  Gathdics, 
which  would  appear  strange  in  one  who  had  so  boldly  claimed, 
and  so  unscrupulously  exercised,  the  right  to  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church,  did  not  all  the  apostles  of  error  present 
tlie  same  example  of  inconsistent  hostility  to  truth.     An  asso- 
ciation styled  '*  the  Protestant  Association,"  bad  been  formed 
in  England  by  some  popular  but  bigoted  fanatics,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  so  intimidating  the  Government  by  acts  of 
the  most  lawless  violence,  as  to  prevent  it  from  extending  any 
measures  of  relief  to  tl^  Catholics.    The  far-famed  Gordon 
riots  were  the  natural  results  of  such  an  unprincipled  iastitn- 
tion.     In  January,  1780,  Wesley  published  a  letter  contatnti^ 
his  version  of  the  civil  principles  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  which 
he  appended  a  defence  of  the  Protestant  Association ;  the  aim 
of  which  was  to  show  that  no  Government  ought  to  tolerate 
Catholics,  while  all  Protestants  were  called  upon  to  um'te  in 
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carryifig  out  the  objects  which  the  Association  had  in  view. 
This  production  of  Mr.  Wedey  contained  more  than  the 
avexBge  amount  of  ignorance,  distortion,  and  intolerance 
generaUy  displayed  by  Proteatant  polemical  writera  when  treat, 
ing  of  Gitbolicity ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  imbued 
and  the  measures  it  advocated^  were  such  as  would  have  satis* 
fied  the  most  virulent  opponent  of  Popery  in  the  days  when 
the  persecution  it  endured  raged  most  severely.  O'l/clary  lost 
no  time  in  answering  it,  in  a  pamphlet  which  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  of  his  many  ei;cellent  tracts;  and  though  we  may 
not  find  in  it  much  elegance  of  style,  or  purity  of  diction, 
still  we  cannot  but  admire  the  sound  arguments)  happy  allu- 
sions, and  d%nified  remonstrances,  with  which  it  is  replete. 
He  boldly  but  humorously  repels  the  insinuations  made  by 
Wesley — whom  he  terms  the  reformer  of  the  Beformation, — 
against  the  loyalty  of  the  CathoUcs ;  adducing  his  own  conduct 
at  St.  Maloes,  to  which  we  before  alluded^  as  a  proof  of  the  con* 
seientious  conviction  which  he,  in  common  with  his  fellow 
Oatholicss  entertained,  thatalle^ance  to  the  sovereign  was  one 
of  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  the  subject.  He  reproaches 
bis  antagonist  witih  endeavouring  to  increase  the  religious  dis* 
sensions^  unhappily  but  too  extensively  prevalent,  instead  of 
seeking  to  allay  them,  and  produce  harmony  and  concord 
amongst  the  members  of  all  denominations.  He  corrects  the 
erroneous  interpretations  and  misconceptions  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
regarding  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  and 
indignantly  inveighs  against  the  injustice  of  making  Catholics 
answerable  for  any  misconduct  or  mistake  on  the  part  of  their 
predecessors,  while  he  shows  how  forcibly  they  can  retaliate 
and  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Protestants  the  innumerable  errors 
and  excesses  of  the  various  heresiarchs  and  sectaries  that  have 
at  various  epochs  agitated  the  Church.  He  vindicates  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  from  the  absurd  allegations  made 
against  it,  explains  its  nature  and  efficacy,  and  shows  that  so 
far  from  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  Catholics  being  unlimited, 
the  founders  of  new  sects  have  ever  arrogated  to  themselves 
^«ater  authority  than  any  of  the  pontiffs  have  ever  ventured 
to  assume :  (or  while  the  doctrines  of  the  Boman  CathoUc 
rdigion  cannot  be  in  the  least  altered  by  any  Pope,  the  founder 
of  the  most  insignificant  sect  can  at  his  pleasure  vary,  increase, 
or  diminish  the  tenets  of  his  followers.  He  ridicules  the  doc- 
trine of  Papal  dispensations,  which  the  Protestants  will  insist 
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on  laying  to  the  charge  of  Catholics  :  shows  that  were  it  reallj 
held,  all  Kings  of  whatever  religion  they  might  be,  should  desire 
to  have  none  but  Protestant  subjects,  as  on  their  allegiance 
alone  could  thej  depend;  and  proves  still  more  strongly  its 
absurdi^  by  the  conduct  of  the  oppresses]  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
who  had  for  centuries  submitted  to  the  most  galling  and  vie- 
lent  persecution,  when  all  that  was  requisite  to  free  them  from 
their  sufferings,  and  place  them  on  a  level  with  their  most 
favoured  fellow-subjects,  was  to  subscribe  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion, with  the  obligation  of  observing  which,  they  could  imme- 
diately afterwards,  by  the  supposed  tenet,  be  dispensed. 

The  foregoing  controversy  was  not  attended  with  any  display 
of  those  acrimonious  feelings  which  are  but  too  generally  the 
concomitants  of  polemical  disputes.  O'Leary  and  W^ey, 
sometime  afterwards,  met  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend ;  each 
was  pleased  with  the  other,  and  they  parted  with  expressions 
of  kindness  and  regret.  At  this  period  also,  O'Leary  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Howard  the  philanthropist,  who,  in  one  of 
his  many  benevolent  missions,  visited  Cork  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  prisons  of  that  city,  and  was  introduced  to 
O'Leary,  who  was  a  zealous  and  active  member  of  a  society 
which  had  been  for  some  time  in  existence,  for  the  relief  ana 
discliarffe  of  persons  confined  for  small  debts.  Li  him, 
Howard  found  a  kindred  spirit,  a  heart  as  benevolent  as  his 
own,  and  in  after  years  he  used  to  boast  of  possessing  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  the  Irish  friar. 

A  period  had  now  arrived  which,  from  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  appeared  to  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  to  be 
favorable  for  the  attainment  of  a  still  more  extended  measure 
of  toleration.  O'Leary  was  so  well  known  as  its  ardent  and  in- 
defatigable advocate,  and  his  fame  as  a  successful  pamphleteer 
was  so  extensively  diffused,  that  an  application  was  made  to 
him  again  to  appear  in  public  as  the  champion  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  Nothing  loth,  he  obeyed  the  calL  It  wasa  subject 
unon  which  he  had  long  felt  deeply,  and  profoundly  meditated. 
Thoroughly  imbued,  as  he  was,  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  and  having  a  painful  and  practical  experieooe  of 
the  miseries  of  persecution,  he  both  as  a  minister  of  religion 
and  an  oppressed  victim,  indignantly,  raised  his  voice  against 
the  iniquities  of  a  system  from  which  so  many  woes  have  at 
all  times  emanated.  It  is  indeed  a  painful  and  melancholj 
reflection  that  the  two  greatest  boons  bestowed  by  Heaven  on 
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imin — Beligion  and  Liberty — have  been  the  most  perverted. 
Under  the  mask  of  the  one,  bigotry  and  fanaticism  hnw  deluged 
the  um'verse  with  the  blood  of  tortured  human  beings ;  while 
anarchy  and  licentiousness,  in  the  name  of  the  other,  have 
appaileid  mankind  by  their  hideous  enormities.  And  is  it  not 
strange  that  centuries  of  woful  experience  should  still  be  in- 
sufficient to  teach  to  nations  that  wisdom  ahd  that  lenity  which 
the  wise  and  the  good  have  in  all  ages,  but  unheededly, 
attempted  to  inculcate  ?  Of  what  avail  have  been  the  racks,  the 
tortures,  the  imprisonments,  which  every  sect  has  successively 
undergone  ?  Only  to  harden  its  votaries  in  their  obstinacy,  to 
add  a  principle  of  honor  to  religious  conviction  :  until 

**  Proud  of  persecution's  rage. 

Some  in  fire,  and  some  in  field. 

Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed. 

Dying  a?  their  fathers  died 

For  the  God  their  foes  denied." 
The  Bomans  of  old  are  represented  as  worshipping  in  private 
the  Penates  of  their  respective  families,  while  they  all  joined 
in  the  public  sacrifices  oflered  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
state ;  would  that,  imitating  them,  differences  in  religious 
opinions  were  made  by  us,  our  household  Gods,  cherished  at 
home,  but  not  obtruded  on  the  public  and  universal  adoration 
of  a  common  Creator.  Much  has  undoubtedly  been  done  of 
late  years;  but  more — much  more — remains  to  be  done,'  The 
sanguinary  enactments  which  once  disgraced  our  statute-books, 
have  ceased  to  pollute  their  pages;  and  Protestant  and  Catholic 
meet,  no  longer  as  oppressor  and  oppressed,  but  as  equals.  Are 
there  not,  however,  still  some  civil  disabilities  to  which  Catholics 
are  unjustly  subject;  and  why  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Do  they  not  complain,  and  with  reason,  of  several  inequitable 
l^al  provisions,  which  affect  them  in  the  disposal  of  their  pro- 
perty, and  why  are  not  these  repealed  ?  It  not  all  that  they  hold 
most  sacred  In  their  religion  exposed  periodically  to  the 
blasphemous  ridicule  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  fanaticism ;  and 
why  is  the  continuance  of  such  disgraceful  exhibitions  per- 
mitted ?  Has  the  spirit  of  toleration,  however  loudly  pro- 
fessed,  however  ostentatiously  exhibited,  penetrated,  to  the  inner 
hearts  of  those  who  once  dominated  over  the  Irish  Papists  ?  Do 
they  not  by  a  species  of  mental  reservation,  in  spite  of  their  loud 
declarations  to  the  contrary,  feel  a  dislike  bordering 
on  hatred,  a  jealousy  akin  to  rage,  of  those  Catholics 
who  attain  to  any  of  the  political  or  social  dignities 
48 
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» 
from  a  participation  in  which  they  were  so  long  and  so  per- 
tinaciously excluded  ?  And  how  rarely,  bow  very  rarely,  do 
members  of  the  different  communions  indalge  in  that  gennine, 
unreserved  interchange  of  feelings  and  ideas,  which  is  the 
sweetest  of  the  many  pleasures  of  friendship  ?  We  very  much 
fear  that  though  the  outworks  of  intoleranoe  have  long  been 
laid  low ;  its  citadel  yet  stands,  not  certainly  in  the  pride  of 
its  once  formidable  strength,  but  still  retaining  much  of  iU 
former  menace,  and  not  unwilling,  had  it  the  opportunity,  to 
exercise  some  of  its  previous  force. 

In  no  country,  at  least  of  modem  Europe,  have  the  honm 
of  persecution  been  felt  with  greater  severity  than  in  Ireland; 
and  in  none  have  its  evil  consequence  been  more  continuously 
and  more  perniciously  felt.  Many  of  our  best  and  greatest  men 
have  at  times  raised  their  voices  in  indignant  reprobation  of  a 
system  the  injustice  of  which  was  equalled  only  by  its  impolicy, 
ro  few,  however,  of  these  generous  advocates  of  Toleration — 
we  had  almost  said  to  none — is  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  due 
than  to  O'Leary.  His  essay  on  Toleration,  containing  as  it  does, 
a  concise  epitome  of  the  many  unanswerable  arguments  in 
favor  of  religious  freedom  ;  and  shewing  briefly  but  conclusi?dy 
the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  seeking  to  control  the  minds 
of  men,  is  a  masterpiece,  and  we  much  regret  that  our  sp^se 
will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  thus  allude  to  it.  We 
recommend,  however,  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  treatise  to 
all  who  can  take  pleasure  in  the  forcible,  yet  not  intenapersto 
enunciation  of  the  grand  principles  of  benevolence  and  of  truth; 
and  in  the  indignant  repudiation  of  injustice  and  oppression ; 
couched  in  language,  bold,  nervous,  and  expressive;  and  bearing 
the  unmistakeable  impress  of  the  genuine  feeling  of  honest 
conviction.  His  biographer  informs  us  that  ^'  this  essay  bad  a 
circulation  almost  unequalled  at  the  time  in  Ireland,  and  was 
the  means  of  extending  the  author's  reputation  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, in  a  degree  that  was  highly  valuable  to  his  religion,  aad 
creditable  to  himself.  One  pleasing  consequence  of  its 
publication  was  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Monks  of 
St.  Patrick.* 

•  The  Monks  of  St.  Patrick,  were  formed  in  the  year  1779  under  the 
Auspices  of  Lord  Aronmore  into  a  patriotic  society,  which  had  far  higber 
objects  in  riew  than  the  mere  conriviality  with  wtiichits  name  is  luuslty 
associated.  It  was  composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  mm 
of  the  day,  and  formed  a  collection  of  the  wit,  genius  and  public  rirtueof 
the  country.  The  names  of  many  of  its  members  will  be  for  ever  ranen- 
btred  by  Ireland  with  gratitude  and  pride,  as  of  those  who  sought  to  give 
her  a  constitution  and  raise  her  from  her  state  of  subjection  and  depen- 
dence. 
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Honots  not  nndbserved  continued  to  be  heaped  upon 
him.  The  Irish  Brigade,  a  distinguished  body  of  Vulnnteers, 
appointed  him  their  honorary  Chaplain ;  he  was  received  with 
unosoal  matks  of  respect  by  the  National  Convention ;  while 
the  most  influential  of  the  Irish  patriots  vied  with  each  other 
lit  eulogizing  and  honorihg  the  poor  Capuchin  friar. 

Evei^ihing  seemed  to  promise  the  speedy  realization  of  the 
brightest  hopes  in  which  the  most  ardent  votaries  of  religious 
ffe^om  had  indulged.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  rapid 
atad  utietampled  succfess  of  the  national  movement  in  favor 
of  legislative  independence,  had  diffused  throughout  the  coun- 
try a  feeling  of  unbourtded  and  universal  exultation,  while 
it  had  in  a  corrtespondin{^  degree  excited  the  alarm  of  the 
Government,  by  the  prevalence  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
drganisted  disaffection  of  the  Protestants.  In  this  emergency 
it  looked  for  safety  to  the  well  proved  loyalty  of  the  Catholics* 
alid  began  to  hold  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  extended 
toleration  and  immunities.  On  finding,  however,  that  its 
apprehensions  were  unfounded,  acting  with  its  usual  duplicityi 
it  soon  telapsed  into  its  former  apathy.  Some  indulgences 
were  it  is  true,  extended  to  the  Catholics,  but  the  anticipated 
measure  was  never  attempted  to  be  introduced.  This,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say,  was  partly  the  consequence  of  the  Catholics 
themselves.  They  were  then,  as  they  have  ever  been,  a  jealous 
and  a  disunited  body.  Dissensions  designedly  sown  amongst 
thetfi  by  the  Govern  men  l,  were  fomented  by  themselves,  and 
(torn  being  an  object  of  dread,  they  speedily  became  one  of 
contempt.  So  has  it  ever  been.  The  disunion  which  so  con- 
stantly and  s6  shamefully  prevailed  amongst  the  Catholics  of 
Ilreland,  has  always  occasioned  them  a  protracted  and  difficult 
struggle  in  the  attainment  of  the  simplest  measure  of  justice ; 
which,  had  they  been  united,  wbuld  nave  been  procured  with 
ease  and  celerity.  What  does  the  history,  even  of  the  Catholic 
Association  disclose,  but  a  series  of  the  same  petty  and  ignoble 
8(^abbleSy  that  were  repeated  later  on  a  different  stage  during 
th^  Bepeal  Association;  and  which  prevail  in  equal,  if  hot 
greater  force,  at  the  pi^ent  day,  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Tenant  League.  As  in  political  so  in  social  life.  Jealousy  of 
tbdif  successful  brethren  and  a  mean  subserviency  to  fashion- 
able Protestants,  are  but  too  frequently  the  characteristics  of 
tbe  Bodian  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Iti  the  year  1785  and  178&  one  of  those  lawless  associa- 
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tions,  which  figure  so  frequently  in  the  annals  of  our  distracted 
country,  and  which  unfortunately  still  continue  to  be  it^^  bane, 
was  formed  in  Cork ;  and  occasioned  several  serious  disturb- 
ances by  the  nightly  assemblage  of  armed  mobs,  calling 
themselves  White-boys,  and  under  a  leader  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Capt.  Right.  The  exorbitant  rise  which  had  been 
made  in  their  rents;  and  the  rapacity  with  which  the  Proctors 
enforced  the  payment  of  tithes — always  the  fruitful  source  of 
agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland,  and  which  pressed  then  with 
intolerable  severity  upon  the  impoverished  people — had  driven 
the  peasantry  to  desperation;  and  in  their  madness,  they  sought, 
by  acts  of  violence,  to  abolish  the  exactions  under  which 
they  groaned.  They  gradually  increased  in  their  demands.  Not 
content  with  denouncing  the  payment  of  rent  and  taxes,  they 
endeavoured  by  the  forcible  imposition  of  a  regukr  si^eof 
charges,  to  diminish  the  wretched  stipend  which  the  Cathoh'c 
clergy  derived  from  the  offerings  of  their  flocks.  They  soon 
proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ;  tithe-proctors  and  clergymen 
were  attacked,  and  their  houses  broken  into;  Protestant 
churches  were  forcebly  entered,  while  some  of  the  Catholic 
chapels  were  shut  up,  and  no  one  permitted  to  approach  them. 
The  deluded -people  being  instigated  to  the  perpetration  of 
these  outrages  by  theii  leaders,  who  wished  to  make  use  of 
them  in  the  execution  of  their  political  designs.  CLeary,  whose 
exertions  had  been  so  successful  in  1779,  was  entreated  to 
use  his  influence  with  the  misguided  peasants,  and  to  endeavour 
lo  put  a  stop  to  their  violence.  He  accordingly  pubhshed 
three  short  but  spirited  addresses  to  the  White-boys,  in  which 
he  familiarly  but  forcibly  demonstrated  the  folly,  the  illegality, 
and  the  criminality  of  their  conduct;  and  strongly  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  submitting  with  patience  to  tho« 
evils  which  they  had  no  legal  means  of  redressing ;  while  he 
condemned  in  unmeasured  terms  the  many  acts  of  violence 
and  sacrilege  which  they  had  committed ;  and  enlarged  on 
the  sacred  obligation  they  were  under  of  supporting  their  own 
clergy.  His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  the  publication  of 
the  above  addresses.  At  the  request  of  some  of  the  local 
magistrates,  he  accompanied  them  to  difi'erent  parts  of  the 
county,  and  exhorted  the  misguided  people  to  return  to  their 
peaceable  avocations,  and  leave  the  illegal  and  dangerous 
association  of  which  they  had  been  enrolled  members.  Ihanks 
to   him,    and    to  the  indefatigable  exertions   made  by   the 
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Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  to  assist  the  efforts  of  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  the  insurrection  was  happily  suppress- 
ed, before  it  had  occasioned  the  dreadful  disasters  which  were 
at  one  time  apprehended  from  it. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  its  suppression  been  effected,  than 
the  Protestant  clergy,  who  had  been  in  the  greatest  alarm  in 
consequence  of  the  outcry  raised  against  them  and  their  tithes, 
came  forward  in  defence  of  that  ecclesiastical  establishment 
which,  despite  the  denunciations  of  the  wisest  politicians,  and 
the  execrations  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  still 
continues  an  incubus  upon  the  country,  paralysing  every 
effort  to  improve  its  condition,  and  perpetuating  the  ill-feeling 
and  dissension  which  have  ever  been  its  bane.  They  were  led 
on  by  Dr.  Duigenan  of  intolerant  notoriety ;  who,  under  the 
signature  of  Theophilus,  published  a  pamohlet  which  was  an 
exact  reflex  of  his  own  distempered  mina.  In  it  he  made  a 
most  unmerited  attack  upon  Father  O'Leary;  grossly  mis- 
represented his  motives,  distorted  his  acts,  and  commented  on 
his  whole  conduct  in  a  style  which  was  at  once  most  disrespect- 
ful to  him,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  body. 
Its  literary  merits,  however,  were  but  small ;  and  it  would  in 
all  probability  have  quickly  sunk  into  merited  oblivion,  had  it 
not  acquired  authority  by  the  sanction  given  to  its  mis-state- 
ments by  Dr.  Woodward  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
This  prelate,  in  a  work  which  he  published  at  this  time,, 
entitled  '*  Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,"  indulged 
in  the  most  unwarranted  and  severe  reflections  qu  the  Catholic 
prelacy  and  their  principles,  while  he  countenanced  the 
calumnious  and  offensive  attacks  which  Duigenan  had  made 
upon  O'Leary.  In  the  recent  riots  of  the  White-boys — 
whomheproclaimedtobe*'aPopishbaadittispiritedup  by  agita* 
ting  friars  and  Romish  missionaries  sent  hither  on  purpose 
to  sow  sedition" — he  affected  to  discover  a  concerted  system 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  established  Ehurch,  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  kingdom :  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  impute  the  most  criminal  designs  to  the  Catho- 
lics, whose  principles  he  distorted  with  the  most  unscrupulous 
virulence.  In  alluding  to  O'Leury's  addresses  he  declared 
that  they  tended  to  sow  sedition,  "  and  if  such  were  his  design 
they  were  most  artfully  contrived  to  produce  that  effect.*'  The 
appearance  of  Dr.  Woodward's  pamphlet  produced  a  profound 
and  painful  impression ;   and  excited  amongst  the  Catholics 
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na  unail  degree  of  alfirm  and  dismay ;  as  it  aoogki  tp  aft^ 
anew  upon  them  the  oft-repeated  and  oft-refuted  ohMg^ 
of  disloyalty  and  sedition. 

A  correspondence  ensued  between  Dr.  Woodward  and  Dr. 
James  Butler  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishopof  Ca;^hel^9nd  was 
followed  by  the  publication  by  the  latter  of  a  justification  of  tbo 
Soman  Catholic  religion,  in  which  the  charges  brought  9gainat  ^ 
by  Dr.  Woodward  were  refuted.  In  the  couirse  of  this  contro- 
versy CyLeary's  name  was  so  frequently  introduced,  aud  his 
writings  were  so  severely  and  so  undeservedly  censored,  that 
he  was,  in  self  defence,  compelled  to  appear  once  more  in 
print,  to  free  himself  from  the  odious  calumnies  with  whioh 
he  was  assailed. 

Accordingly  he  soon  prodoced  a  long  and  elabonite  defenoct 
of  his  conduct  during  the  disturbances  in  Cork ;  in  which  he 
gave  a  clear  and  detailed  history  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
boldly  aud  successfully  repelled  the  offensive  charges  which 
Duigenan  had  first  brought  against  him,  and  which  had  been 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Woodward.  He  then  entered  ^t  coi^^derable 
length  on  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  advanced  bj  the 
Bishop  against  the  principles  of  Catholicity ;  and  condndej 
by  humorously  alluding  to  several  absurdities  which  tbq 
pamphlet  contained.  This  production  cannot  of  course  be 
read  at  the  present  day,  with  any  of  that  interest  which  it 
excited  at  its  first  appearance  in  1787;  but  it  will  well  repay 
the  labor  of  perusal,  as  the  manly  and  powerful  answer  of  a 
high-minded  and  much  maligned  man  to  the  unjust  calumnies 
wmch  had  been  heaped  upon  him.  It  has  been  described 
as  ''a  masterpiece  of  wit,  argument,  delicate  irony,  and 
admirable  writing;  and  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  was  written  (in  less  than  eight  hours) 
than  for  the  pointed  animadversion  which  pervaded  the  whole/** 
Though  we  do  not  assent  to  all  that  tnis  friendly  critic  has 
said  in  its  praise,  we  gladly  admit  its  many  claims  to  oar 
admiration.  In  this  defence  occurs  the  far-fam^ed  retort  of 
O'Leary,  to  Dr.  Woodward,  who  objected  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  Purgatory.  '*  However  clamorous  a  mitred  divii^  may 
b^e  about  a  Popish  Pulsatory,  he  may  perhaps  go  further,  and 
speed  worse.'* 

Though  his  defence  was  admitted  to  be  complete,  and  was 
sought  for  and  read  with  the  utmost  avidity  and  delight,  it  at 

*  Qentleman's  Magasine,  for  Jan.  1803. 
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the  same  tisie  ei&posed  0*Leary  to  oonsideraUe  trouble  and 
annojrance.  He  was  attacked  an  all  sides  with  the  utinof4 
violence  and  acrimofly.  Lii  cue  of  the  debates  on  Mr. 
Grattan's  motioii  for  a  eommutation  of  tithes,  Mr.  Toler 
(subsequently  Lord  Norbury)  spoke  of  his  defence  in  terms  of 
soeli  bitlemess^  aod  warmth  as  to  draw  from  Gurran  the 
foUowiitg  tribute  to  O'Leary^s  worth  and  character"  : — "  Mr, 
CyLearj  ia,  to  my  knowledge,  a  man  of  the  most  innocettt  and 
amiable  simplicity  of  mantiers  in  private  life.  The  reflection 
%t  twenty  years  in  a  cloister  has  severely  regulated  his  pas^ion^, 
and  deeply  informed  his  understanding.  As  to  his  talentsr, 
tkey  are  pablie,  autl  I  believe  his  right  reverend  opponent 
has  found  hiouelf  overmatched  by  him  as  a  controversialist. 
Im  this  instance,  it  was  just  he  should  feel  his  superiority ; — it 
was  the  superiority,  not  of  genius  only,  bat  of  truth-^of  the 
merits  of  the  respective  causes.  It  was  the  superiority  of 
defence  over  aggression.  It  was  the  victory  of  a  man,  seeing 
th«  miseries  of  his  country  like  a  philosopher  and  a  tolerating 
Ghrratian,  and  lamenting  them  like  a  fellow-subject,  obtained 
over  an  adversary  who  was  unfortunately  led  away  from  his 
natural  gentleness  and  candour  to  see  these  same  miseries 
ihfiougb  a  dark  and  fallacious  medium/' 

Nop  was  it  merely  by  his  o>ppoTient8  that  be  was  assailed. 
One,  who  like  O'Leary,  had  always  been  the  apostle  of  peace, 
and  the  uncompromising  advocate  of  loyalty,  was  unsuittd  for 
the  timea  which  were  now  unhappily  approacliing ;  when  dis^ 
flCBStooa  were  to  be  fomented,  dioeontents  aggravated,  aficf 
aeditioQ  difl*ased  by  those,  who  in  the  spreait  of  republican 

g;itation,  sought  for  that  national  regeneration,  which  in  their 
topiaa  theories,  they  looked  upon  not  merely  as  feasible,  but 
as  easily  to  bo  eiTected.  Even  on  previous  occasions,  though 
his  services  had  been  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  large 
body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  some  of  them  had  regarded 
him  with  a  species  of  jealous  suspicion.  This  feeling  was 
now  artfully  fomented,  long-forgotten  calumnies  were  revived  ; 
his  moliives  were  purposely  misconstrued,  his  actions  misrepre- 
sented, while  he  himself  was  made  the  object  of  low  ridicule 
aod  caricature.  Naturally  of  a  vehement  temper,  and  feelings 
m<»bidly  acute;  and  with  an  imagination  which  had  a  tendency 
to  e&aggerate  difficulties,,  and  anticipate  misiWUmey  the 
mitappy  circun^tancas  of  the  eountry,  and  the  iTygrati^de 
displayed  towardshimself,  producer!  the  most  painful' impression 
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upon  him.  Despairing  of  being  able  to  effect  any  good, 
and  disgusted  at  the  treatment  he  had  experienced,  he  wiliiiiglj 
agreed  to  leave  a  country,  a  further  residence  in  which  he 
found  to  be  disagreeable,  and  from  wliich  he  apprehended  that 
peace  had  fled  for  ever. 

He  proceeded  to  London  in  1789,  and  was  sooo  after 
appointed  as  chaplain  to  the  Spanish  Embassy ;  having  as  his 
colleague,  Dr.  Uussey,  afterward  Bishop  of  Waterford.*  His 
arrival  in  London  was  hailed  with  delight  by  his  countrymen 
who  were  residing  in  the  metropolis,  all  of  whom  liastened  to 
testify  their  esteem  of  his  character,  and  their  gratitude  for 
his  exertions  in  favor  of  religion  and  liberty.  With  Edmund 
Burke  he  soon  became  intimate,  and  was  by  him  introduced  to 
some  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  who  were  most  favorably 
impressed  by  his  simple  )et  dignified  manner,  set  off  as  it  was 
by  his  wit  and  pleasantry.  The  ill-feeling,  however,  which 
had  assailed  him  in  Ireland  pursued  him  to  London,  and  he 

*  Thomas  Hussey  was  a  toeniber  of  an  old  and  respectable  Irish 
family,  and  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Salamanca.  His  earh 
wish  was  to  become  a  Trappist,  but  his  professors  struck  with 
his  ability,  induced  the  Pope  to  command  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  active  duties  of  a  missionary.  After  his 
ordination  he  returned  to  London,  and  officiated  for  several  yean  as 
first  chaplain  to  the  Spanish  Embassy.  As  a  preacher  he  was  much 
admired,  and  was  very  effective  and  successful.  Durinehis  residence  in 
London  he  was  intimate  with  Lord  Chatham,  Mr.  Fitt,  Mr.  Fox^ 
Mr.  Burke,  and  was,  durinf?  many  years,  the  bosom  friend  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  On  one  occasion  Qeorge  lU.  accidentally  made  his  acquain- 
tance, and  was  so  impressed  by  his  manner,  person,  and  conrersatioii, 
that  he  insisted  on  his  accompanying  Mr.  Cumberland  whom  the 
British  Government  sent  to  Spain  on  a  secret  mission,  during  the 
American  war.  At  Madrid  he  was  shewn  the  greatest  marks  of 
respect  and  admiration  ;  and  on  bis  return  home  was  thanked  by  the 
Government.  To  Dr.  Hussey  is,  in  great  measure,  due  the  estab- 
lishment of  Maynooth,  of  which  he  was  3ie  first  president.  In  1797  he 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Waterford,  and  soon  after  his  elevation 
he  published  a  pastoral,  which,  at  the  time,  excited  considerable 
animadversion,  and  gave  great  offence  to  the  Government,  as  it 
treated  of  some  topics  in  a  tone  which  was  not  then  deemed  reelect- 
ful.  In  1802,  Dr.  Hussey  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  and  was  associated 
with  Cardinal  Oonsalvi  and  the  Archbishop  of  Corinth,  in  the 
arranffement  of  tlie  details  of  the  Concordat  In  this  affair  his  taloits 
and  his  prudence  were  eminently  displayed,  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  Bonaparte  himself,  who  was  afterwards  heard  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Hussey  in  terms  of  respect.  In  July,  1803,  while  bathing  at  Tramore 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  nt  which  soon  terminated  his  life 
at  an  advanced  a^a*. 
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had  not  been  long  there^  when  he  had  to  publish  his  denial  of 
a  most  annoying  report,  which  had  some  years  previously  been 
maliciously  circulated,  and  was  again  revived,  that  he  had 
changed  his  religion,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
testant church.  In  this  letter  he  alluded  in  terms  of  severe 
but  touching  reproach  to  the  recantation  of  Lord  Dnnboyne, 
which  had  recently  scandalized  and  afflicted  the  Catholics  of 
the  kingdom.* 

During  the  latter  year  of  his  residence  in  London,  0*Leary 
officiated  at  St.  Patrick*s  Chapel,  Sutton- street,  Soho-square; 
and  bis  labours  in  instructing  and  relieving  the  ignorant  and 
indigent  Irish,  who  composed  in  great  measure  his  congregation^ 
were  most  indefagitable,  and  were  attended  with  the  happiest 
results.  His  sermons  were  universally  admired,  and  crowds 
of  ail  classes  flocked  to  his  chapel  to  hear  him  preach. 

His  long  residence  in  France,  the  friends  he  had  there  made, 
and  the  pleasant  associations  connected  with  the  many  happy 
years  he  had  spent  at  St.  Maloes,  had  inspired  0*Leary  with  a 
feeling  of  warm  attachment  to  the  country.     This  feeling  wa^ 

*  John  Butler,  who  subeequeDtly  became  the  twelfth  Lord  Dnn- 
boyne,  entered  the  church  at  ao  early  age ;  but  io  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  his  ordination  was  postponed  until  this  canonical 
impediment  was  dispensed  with  at  Rome.  On  a  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  see  of  Oork,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  that  diocese,  in 
which  capacity  be  acted  for  twenty-three  years.  His  brother  and 
his  nephew  having  both  died  without  issue,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Dunboyne ;  and  being  the  last  remaining  scion  of  that  distin . 
gxiished  family,  his  pride  of  birth,  with  which  he  had  always  been 
deeply  imbued,  led  him  to  apply  to  the  Pope  for  a  dispensation  from 
his  vows,  and  permission  to  marry,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  family* 
This  unheard-of  request  was  of  course  peremptorily  refused  by  the 
Pope.  The  unhappy  nobleman,  however,  carried  away  by  his  pride, 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  though  far  advanced  in  years, 
was  married  in  Olonmel  to  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  his  own, 
named  Butler.  When  this  painful  intelligence  reached  the  Pope, 
he  addressed  a  letter  of  stern  yet  dignified  rebuke  to  him,  in  which 
be  most  impressively  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  heinousness 
of  his  conduct.  It  was,  however,  unheeded  by  the  infatuated  man, 
and,  though  after  his  apostacy,  he  studiously  avoided  officiating  at 
any  religious  ceremony,  it  was  not  until  the  near  approach  of  death 
that  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church  he  had  so  shamefully  betrayed. 
He  expressed  the  deepest  repentance  fur  the  scandal  he  had  occa< 
ftioned,  and  devised  a  considerable  portion  of  his  property  to  the 
college  of  Maynooth.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  the  object 
be  had  had  in  view  in  taking  the  step  by  which  he  had  deserted  the 
church,  was  not  fulfilled,  as  he  did  not  leave  any  children. 
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increesed  b;  his  respeot  for  the  tUrgj,  hi»  innate  lore  of 
inoiMirchy,  and  a  seutiioeot  of  regard  and  affeetien  for  the  aid 
nobility  of  France.  All  these  feelings  eombiued  to  inspire 
hiia  with  a  profound  horror  of  the  Be?olaiion,  which  had  so 
recently  affrighted  Europe  by  its  enormitiaa ;  and  bia  exertions 
were  nnceesing  in  endeaTOtoring  to  alleviate  the  auSerings  and 
privations  to  which  the  emigrants^  and  more  especiallj  the 
clergy >  who  had  been  compelled  to  fly  their  coimtry  and  take 
refuge  in  EugUtnd^  were  exposed,  when  in  their  friendless  and 
de6titu;te  condition  th^  found  themselves  in  a  strat^  land.  ' 
OXeary  enjoyed,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  pen- 
non of  £200  a-year  from  the  Irish  govetnmoiai.  Mr.  Gharlea 
Butler,  in  his  '^  Memoirs  of  the  CathoUcs*',  states  thai  tUs 
pension  was  awarded  to  him  '^  for  bis  services  in  tranquiUisiBg 
the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  outrage  which  had  shewn  itsetf 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  hut  fearful  of  bis  aseevdaney  orer 
the  Irish  peasantry,  the  government  annsxfld  a  condition  tbat 
be  sliould  reside  in  England."  This  stotemeni,  however,  is 
controverted  by  Dr.  England,  who,  in  his  **  Life  of  QTLeaiy, " 
informs  us,  that  during  hia  visit  to  Dublin,  in  1782,  be  was 
waited  on  by  a  gantlemati,  who,  cm  the  part  of  the  Oovem- 
ment^  acknowledged  the  great  good  which  his  writings  bad 

5 reduced,  and  intimated  a  wish  that  he  would  publish  a 
efence  of  the  measure  upon  which  the  admioistratioo  wen 
then  engaged.  This,  (yLeary  peremptofily  rsfosed  to  do: 
and  when  it  was  hinted  that  his  silence  would  be  agreeable  to 
ministers,  he  replied  with  warmth,  "  that  he  never  woold  be 
silent  whilst  his  exertions  could  be  of  the  least  service  to  his 
country  or  hia  religiont.'^  He  was  then  infiMrmtd  that  a  pen. 
sion  of  £160'a-yeer  was  to  be  offered  to  him,  wilfaoat;  any 
condition  in  the  least  repugnant  to  his  feelings  as  an  Irishman 
or  a  Catholic  being  annexed  to  it.  A  change  of  ministry  soon 
after  occurred,  and  the  promised  pension  was  never  paid. 
Other  offers  were  abo  freqnaoily  mmb  to  O'Leaiy  before  he 
left  Irdand  by  the  ministry,  to  induce  him  to  use  his- pen  in 
defence  of  the  various  measures  they  were  introducing,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  supporter  of  a 
government  newspaper  >  with  all  of  which  ce^ineste  he  dediatd 
to  comply.  He  had  net,  however,  been  residing  long  in 
London,  when  he  was  visited  by  Lord  Sydney*?  secretary,  who 
stated  to  him  that  the  government,  anxious  to  teslify  their 
approbation  of  the  efEGurts-hs  had  uutfhrmly  aiadfr  to  promote 


peace,  good  prderj  an4  unanimity  amongst  bia  couatr/omi^ 
wished  to  offer  him  4  penaion,  the  amonnt  of  which  he  w«« 
himself  to  name.    "  The  secretary  took  tb^e  liberty  of  aakiug 
a  questioD,  to  which,  at  the  same  time,  be  did  not  insist  on 
itcf^iving  an  answer — whether  in  the  event  of  any  popular 
commotion  in  Ireland,  as  it  waa  dreaded  would   be  the  caM 
from  the  diffusion  of  American  republican  notiojw,  O'Learj 
would  advocate,  as  formerly,  principles  of  loyalty  and  allegiaxic«  ? 
To  this  question  an  unhesitating  reply  was  ^ven,  cojifirmalory 
of  tb.^  known  inflexibility  of  O'Leary's  political  conduct.:  with 
regard  to  the  pension  b^  never  had  sought  (or  one  ^  though  at  ^ 
former  period  of  hia  life,  spmething  of  th»  kind  had  been  hiuted 
to  him— in  th^  preawt  instaneehe  was  grateful  to  the  gQver^* 
meut  for  their  recollection  of  him,   and  suggested  that  thq 
iltmojst  Qf  his  claims  would  be  answered  by  J8100  a-^ftar,    H« 
was  afterwaeda  pfllcially  informed  that  his  preseuflo  lu  Ireland 
was  uecessary  for  the  piurpoee  of  having  tlie.  pension  placed  on 
the  list  of  tb4t  country :  he  repaired  thither,  and  after  th# 
necessary  formalities  were  gone  through,  he  became  entitled  ta 
^200  per  annum/'    No  couditioji,  as  stated  by  Butler,  requi- 
ting him  to  reside  in  Englaud,  waa  annexed,  nor  doea  thero 
9eem  any  occasiqn  for  believing  that  further  interference  iu 
politio^l  cpncerns,  was  ii^rdicted  to  CyLeary.    His  indepen- 
dence of  charact^^r  was  too  great  for  him  to  have  ever  sub* 
DwWedtp  aoffha.re8traint,andwe  find  that  be  subsequeutlytook  a« 
very  active  part  in  the  attempta  which  were  made  by  tha 
Catholica  to,  procure  from  the  Wialature  additional  measure* 
of  relief.     liis  last jHjoductiqa  being  "An  Address  to  the. 
I^irda  Spiritual  and  Temporal;'  in  which  be  warmly  nrot^ted 
9gainat  the  passing  of  a  bill^  which,  had  been  introduced^  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Harry  Mildma^— the  Chamlwa 
of  that  daj— the  provisions  of  which  wew  aimed  at  insulting 
and  annoying  the  religiqu?  ladies  who  were  residing  in  iX)nvenfcfl» 
Bni  in  which  he  replied  with  aUhiaformerzealand  vigour  to  thij 
pft-iep^ted  calumnies  which  he  had  so  frequently  been  onUed 

^^  Jfovember  1779,  O'Leary  wa^  selected  to  preach  the 
fuaaral  sermon  at  the  o>)sequies  performed  in  London  to.  tlj0 
iietnory  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  whose  virtues,  sufferings,  and  death 
had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mmds  of  men  of  all 
reliirioua  persuasions.  Nor  were  his  Uterarv  labours  yet  ended. 
Ponnghw  residence  in  London,  two  productiona  of  his  pen 
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were  published.  One  was  a  memorinl  in  behalf  of  the  fathers 
of  La  Trappe,  and  the  orphans  coramilted  to  their  care,  in 
which  he  made  a  touchitig  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  England,  to  assist  the  Trappists,  who,  compelled  to  flj 
from  one  country,  and  driven  from  another,  were  reduced  to 
the  utmost  destitution.  The  other  was,  the  **  Address*'  to  the 
Lords  against  Sir  Henry  Mildmay^s  projected  bill,  to  which 
we  have  just  referred. 

The  dreadful  convulsion  of  Ireland  in  1798,  and  the  atro- 
cities  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  occasioned  (yLeary  the 
deepest  afiliction.  Indignant  at  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  ascribe  to  religious  fanaticism,  the  distractions  which  the 
Government  had  excited  by  its  flagrant  misrule,  if  it  did  not 
actually  instigate  them  in  its  nefarious  policy  ;  and  at  the  iu- 
suiting  manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  mentioned  bj 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave  in  his  **  History  of  the  Irish  BebelMons*'; 
O'Leary  formed  the  resolution  of  publishing  a  work  which 
would  contain,  not  merely  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  which 
had  been  circulated  against  the  Catholics,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  be  an  authentic  history  of  the  insurrection.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  a  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts,  aod 
procured  from  his  friends  full  and  authentic  details  of  all  the 
transactions  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  but  unfortunately  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  of  which  he  soon  after  died,  and 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  prevented  him  from  carrying 
this  resolution  into  effect.  Finding  himself  unable  to  continue 
the  work,  and  hearing  that  Mr.  Plowden  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  task,  he  transmitted  to  him  all  the  materials  he  bad 
been  able  to  procure,  and  these  were  of  the  most  material 
assistance  to  the  latter  in  the  preparation  of  his  invaluable 
**  Historical  Review  *'  which  was  soon  after  published. 

Towards  the  end  of  1801  O'Leary  was  suffering  so  severely 
from  ill  health,  and  despondency,  that  his  physicians,  having 
exhausted  their  skill  in  vain  endeavours  to.  alleviate  his  di:?ease, 
as  a  last  resource  advised  him  to  visit  the  South  of  Prance. 
Following  their  advice,  he  proceeded  there,  accompain'ed  by  a 
medical  friend  ;  but  not  experiencing  the  relief  which  had 
been  anticipated,  and  immeasurably  shocked  at  the  then  state 
of  French  society — so  different  from  what  it  had  been  in  his 
youth — a  state  which  he  cliaracterized  by  querulously  declaring 
"  that  there  was  not  a  gentleman  in  all  France" — he  resolved  on 
returning  to  London.     The   violence  of  his  disease,  however. 
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was  aggravated  by  a  rough  passage  from  France,  and  his  death 
occurred,  rather  suddenly,  the  day  after  hia  return  to  London, 
the  8th  of  January,  1802.  Uis  body  was  interred  in  the  grave- 
yard attached  to  St.  Pancras'  church  ;  and  a  monument  was 
placed  over  it  by  Earl  Moira,  subsequently  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, who  wished  thus  to  testify  his  respect  for  the  character, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  genius,  of  Arthur  CyLeary. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  O'Leary's  cha«^ 
racter,  and  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  Catholicity,  without 
constantly  bearing  in  mind  the  vast  difference  which  happily 
exists  between  the  time  at  which  he  first  appeared,  and  the 
present  day.  To  superficial  minds  it  may  seem,  that  too  great 
a  stress  has  been  laid  upon  his  exertions  ;  too  much  attributed 
to  his  literary  efforts ;  and  too  high  a  meed  of  admiration 
claimed  for  his  many  and  varied  productions.  If  we  reflect 
however,  on  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  when 
O'Leary  first  raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  his  proscribed  reli- 
gion ;  and  on  the  social  degradation  to  which  the  Catholics 
had  been  reduced  by  the  long  continued  persecution  they  had 
endured  ;  we  may  well  feel  surprise ; — not  so  much  at  the 
results  which  attended  his  exertions — as  at  the  courageous 
spirit  which  he  manifested  in  venturing  even  to  appeal  to  the 
justice,  not  to  say  the  indulgence,  of  his  Protestant  fellow-sub* 
jects.  At  a  time  when  the  wish  once  expressed  by  an  intol- 
erant opponent  was  almost  literally  gratified,  and  a  Catholic 
scarcely  ventured  to  address  a  Protestant  with  his  hat  on;  when 
— as  some  still  living  can  recollect — a  Catholic  as  he  walked 
the  street  was  immediately  recognizable  by  his  abject  air  and 
demeanour  ;*it  required  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  courage 

•  A  curious  instance  of  the  effect  produced  on  individuals,  by 
the  operation  of  the  penal  laws,  is  given  by  Wyse  in  his  "  Historical 
Sbetcb  of  the  Catholic  Association."_<'The  pastor  of  one  of  the 
largest  parishes  in  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Ireland,  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  public  promenade.  For  forty  years  he  had  lived 
in  the  utmost  seclusion  from  Protestant  eyes,  shielding  himself  from 
persecution  under  his  silence  and  obscurity.  But  the  influence  of 
the  persecution  remained  after  the  persecution  itself  had  passed  away. 
After  the  concessions  of  1793,  a  friend  induced  him,  for  the  first 
time,  to  visit  the  re»t  of  the  town.  He  appeared  amongst  his  fellow 
citixens  as  an  intruder,  and  shrunk  back  to  his  retreat  the  moment  he 
wajs  allowed.  It  was  with  difficulty,  and  on  the  most  urgent  occasions 
only,  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  it.  Seldom  did  he  appear  on 
the  walk  afterwards,  and  it  was  always  with  the  averted  eyes  and 
the  faltering  step  of  a  slave.'* 
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for  a  poor  Friftr,  to  break  through  the  habits  ot  dubmiaat e 
deference,  which  lengthened  snaring  and  degradation  bid 
itiiuced ;  and  boldly  to  demand,  and  ultimately  wring  frota  t 
hostile  dominant  party,  privileges  atid  immunities  which  bii 
fellow  Catholics  had  long  sighed  for  in  vain,  ftnd  bad  sJmost 
regarded  as  unattainable.  All  this  p'Leary  did.  Hfecoa- 
tended  against  and  overcame  difficulties,  which,  to  one  less 
ardent  than  he,  would  have  appeared  insuperable.  He  defended 
the  principles  of  his  religion,  when  attacKcd  by  virulent  and 
ignorant  assailants,  with  a  boldness,  only  equalled  by  his 
ability  ;  whild  he  triumphantly  freed  them  from  the  gmsd  im- 
putations sought  to  be  cast  upon  them  by  interested  and  bi- 
goted parties.  He  mainly  cdntribttted  to  the  diffusion  of 
mildet  and  more  equitable  sentiments^  which  ultimately  led  to 
the  repeal  of  many  of  the  most  galling  provisions  contained 
in  the  penal  code.  He  manfully  resisted  the  violent  attemt>ts 
made  by  his  opponents  to  prevent  any  relatation  from  being 
effected  in  the  system  of  intolerance  which  they  so  vehemently 
supported,  as  necessary  for  the  permanence  of  their  religions 
and  political  supremacy  :  while  he  never,  for  one  instant, 
yielded  to  the  machinations,  which  some  of  his  own  party  were 
led  to  form  against  him,  through  their  jealousy  of  his  success^ 
fol  eflbrts.  And  we  do  not  indulge  in  the  language  of  mere 
panegyric,  but  simply  give  utterance  to  the  truth,  when 
we  affirm,  that  to  few  is  a  deeper  debt  of  gratitude  dne,  by 
the  Boman  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms,  than  to  Arthv 
O'Leaiy. 


Art.  IV.— murderers  AND  HANGMEN. 

I.  Vaoatim  Thoughts  on  Capital  Pimishmenti.  By 
Charles  Phillips,  A.B.,  one  of  Her  Majeety'd  CommiB- 
fiionerB  of  the  uouri  for  the  Belief  of  Insolve&t  Debtors, 
in  London,    Tenth  Thousand.    Londcm :  Cash.  1857 

9.  Scciity  /or  Protnotinff  the  Amendment  of  the  Lcm>* 
Three  Papers  on  Camtal  Punishment.  By  Edwai^ 
Webster,  Esq.,|A.  H.  I)ymond»  Esq.,  HenrvMaybew^ 
Esq.  Bead  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
Jnly  7th,  1856.  London :  Sold  at  the  Office  of  the 
Society,  3,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall. 

The  omniscient  Ruler,  looking  down  irom  above,  searches 
every  comer  of  this  rolling  world,  and  views  with  blended 
pity  and  c<m tempt  the  efforts  of  the  guilty  man  to  cloak  and 
conceal  his  crime.  The  black  curtain  of  the  night, — the 
solitude  of  the  lonely  waste — the  thickest  walls — and  the 
securest  doors,  avail  nothing  for  concealment  from  that 
fflance,  which  searches,  not  alone  the  acts,  but  the  inmost 
Oughts  of  men.  The  malefactor  may  exhaust  his  ingenuity 
to  weave  around  him,  as  he  fondly  hopes,  an  impervious  web 
of  mystery; — in  an  instant,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  cur- 
tain is  rent  away,  and  what  the  all-seeing  glance  has  beheld 
firom  the  first,  the  omnipotent  arm  now  uncovers  to  the 
general  gaze. 

So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite, 
Till  blood  for  blood  atones ; 
Aye,  tho'  he's  buried  in  a  cave. 
And  trodden  down  with  stones, 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh, 
The  world  shall  see  his  bones ! 

The  range  of  human  vision  is,  however,  limited,  and  the 
war  of  human  wits  is  waged  on  more  equal  ground.  A  soli- 
tary wretch  contends  against  the  united  vigilance  and  pene- 
tration  of  a  host  of  foes,  and  single-handed,  frequently 
conquers  in  the  fight.  Uneducated  and  untrained  in  all  save 
ffuilt,  uid  in  that,  alas !  too  finished  an  adept,  ignorant, 
brutal,  and^depraved, — ^he  baffles  every  effort  that  refined  in- 
telligence, 'superior  skill,  and  the  strength  of  a  righteous 
cause,  can  bring  to  bear  against  him,  and  succeeds  in  preser- 
ving from  the  grasp  of  the  law,  that  existence  which,  in 
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the  murderer  hae  been  an  object  of  univeraal  hatred  and 
distrust.  For  every  other  offence  a  pitying  sympathy  may 
be  found  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  transgression  on  defective 
training  or  the  allurements  of  evil  companionship ;  but  no 
hand  will  ever  be  extended  to  grasp  the  murderer's,  red  with 
his  victim's  blood,  no  door  will  be  opened  to  shelter  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  justice — by  **  brealdng  into  the  bloody 
house  of  life/'  he  has  become  an  outlaw  and  an  alien  from 
the  sympathy  and  fellowship  of  man,  and  has  in  an  especial 
manner  smote  the  dignity  of  God  by  taking  that  away, 
which,  as  it  is  the  gift  of  Him  alone,  it  is  His  sole  prero- 
gative to  recall. 

That  men  should  have  framed  the  severest  laws  for  the 
punishment  of  this  crime  is  therefore  natural,  and  yet  there 
appears  a  certain  degree  of  inconsistency  in  making /fea^A — 
in  the  infliction  of  which  the  enormity  of  the  crime  oonsista — 
the  punishment  of  the  crime  itself.  Every  considerfttion 
which  tends  to  aggravate  the  murderer's  guilt,  tends  also, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  to  deprecate  the  taking  of  his  life  too. 

If  his  victim  have  been  summoned  to  his  account,  *'with 
aUhis  imperfections  on  his  head,"  the  gnUty  wretch  may  also 
be  cut  off  "in  the  blossom  of  his  sin"  ;  if  repentance  has 
been  denied  to  the  one,  by  the  suddenness  of  his  "  taking  off," 
the  shadow  of  coming  death  falling  on  the  soul  of  the  other 
may  shroud  it  in  a  gloom  never  to  be  dissipated  by  the  light  of 
grace ;  but  above  afl  and  before  all,  the  supposed  criminal  may 
he  innocent  t  Awful  consideration.  The  victim  writhing 
powerless  in  the  strong  grasp  of  the  law,  suffers  ten  thousand 
pangs,  each  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  the  bitterness 
of  death  itself,  while  he  feels  the  cruel  injustice  of  bis  fate 
enter  like  a  barbed  iron  into  his  soul.  How  powerfiil 
must  be  the  religious  feeling  that  can  sootiie  such  pangs, 
that  can  make  mm  pity  rather  than  hate  widi  the  concen- 
trated fiiry  of  a  thousand  demons  his  mistaken  fdlow-men, 
and  how  often  in  ^1  circumstances,  can  such  religioiis 
feelings  be  excited.  What  can  be  ui^ed  in  favorer  ext^uati(m 
of  a  code  of  laws,  that  while  it  acknowledges  in  every  page 
of  its  statute  books,  and  provides  against  the  fUlibuity  of 
human  judgment,  inflicts  upon  a  fellow  creature  a 
pnuishment  wholly  irreparable,  while  he  is  tried  by  laws 
and  rules  of  evidence  ou  qv^ty  side  liable  to  misconstrue- 
tion  and  deception. 
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We  hftve  no  desire  to  enter,  in  this  portion  of  ourpaper,  upon 
the  question  of  the  abolishment  of  capital  punishment,  op  to 
disparage  unfairly  the  force  and  cogency  of  the  evidence  on 
wmch  convictions  for  capital  crimes  are  usually  based ;  but 
we  do  desire  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  becoming  in  men  and  finite 
beings,  liable  to  error  and  deception,  so  to  punish,  that  if 
ther^fter  it  should  appear  that  they  had  unjustly  punished, 
they  might  have  it  left  in  their  power  to  offer  some  com- 
pensation, however  inadequate,  to  the  victim  of  injustice. 
This,  it  is  obvious,  they  can  never  do  if  they  have  deprived 
him  of  his  life.  liberty  may  be  taken  and  restored — ^wealth 
may  be  supplied — and  even  frdl  reputation  maybe  repaired ; 
but  the  spring  of  life,  once  stopped,  can  never  again  be 
set  flowing ;  the  light  of  life  once  extinguished  can  never 
be  re-kindled ;  the  golden  bowl  once  brc^en  can  never  be 
re-united.  Except  where  some  one  has  actually  beheld  the 
deed,  or  the  confession  of  the  accused  himself  has  established 
guilt,  the  evidence  upon  which  a  man  is  convicted  of  murder, 
must  always  be  circumstantial.  We  shall,  we  hope,  before 
we  conclude  this  paper,  show  fully  and  satisfactorily,  as 
indeed  mi^ht  be  at  once  presumed,  that  purely  circum- 
stantial evidence  frequently  misleads,  and  as  the  murderer 
usually  adopts  the  precaution  of  selecting  a  time  and  place 
free  from  observation  for  the  commission  of  his  crime,  we 
know  th^t  the  evidence  in  cases  of  murder  is  seldom  positive 
and  direct. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  always  a  certain  degree 
of  risk  in  convicting  on  evidence  of  this  character,  and  we 
can  certainly  respect  the  scruples  which  would  prevent  a 
man  from  joining  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  circumstantial 
evidence,  when  we  remember  that  death  is  the  punishment 
to  follow.  As  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  and  im- 
practicable to  apportion  different  degrees  of  punishment  for 
the  same  offence,  according  to  the  degree  of  positiveness 
of  the  evidence  adduced,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  in  the 
strongest  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  there  is  always 
great  need  of  caution,  we  think  that  we  have  suggested 
a  fair  argument  for  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

To  argue  on  this  subject  is  not,  however,  our  immediate 
purpose,  but  rather  to  submit  a  view  of  the  case,  arising 
from  a  consideration  of  the  history  of  circumstantial  evidence^ 
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and  to  what  extent  it  has  proved  satisfactory,  not  only  to  the 
jury,  by  whom  the  cases  were  tried,  but  also  to  the  dispas- 
sionate enquirer,  reading  these  cases  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  read  many  of  these  cases  with  a  certain  degree 
of  awe,  thinking  of  the  strange  designs  of  Providence,  who 
thus  appeared  to  warn  man  of  his  infirmity,  and  teach  him 
to  remember  his  own  weakness  and  fallabihty,  while  sitting 
in  judgment  on  another. 

We  do  not  think  our  laws  are  now  open  to  the  once  just 
reproach  of  bearing  a  too  sanguinary  character.  At  one 
period,  and  that  not  distant,  the  number  of  executions  for 
various  crimes  was  positively  frightful.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  volume  of  Gumey's  Old  Bailey  Trials,  in 
which  such  reports  as  the  following  occur  in  almost  every 
page : — *'  Robert  Stewart  was  indicted  for  feloniously  as- 
saulting John  Batty  in  a  field  or  open  place  near  the  kmg^s 
highway,  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  and  putting  him  in 
fear  and  danger  of  his  life ;  and  taking  from  his  person,  and 
against  liis  will,  one  pair  of  plated  shoe-buckles,  value  6d.  ; 
one  pair  of  leather  shoes,  value  2s. ;  one  corkscrew,  value 
5d. ;  one  horn  comb,  value  7d. ;  a  piece  of  silver  coin  called 
sixpence ;  and  a  copper  farthing,  the  property  of  the  said 
John  Batty."  And  after  a  statement  of  the  evidence,  the 
report  concludes — **  GuUty — sentence,  DEATH ;"  the  omi- 
nous word  being  printed  in  startling  black-letter  characters. 

And  again : — 

*'  Tate  Corbett  was  indicted  for  breaking  and  entering 
the  dweUing-house  of  Henry  Moses,  about  the  hour  of 
seven  in  the  night,  on  the  10th  of  January,  with  intent  to 
steal  his  goods,  and  burglariously  stealing  ten  pair  of 
leather  shoes,  value  30s.,  the  property  of  the  said  Henry." 

The  evidence  is  that  of  one  George  Raby,  who  saw  the 
prisoner  drawing  out  his  hand,  with  something  in  it,  from 
the  prosecutor  s  shop-window,  through  the  broken  glass,  and 
who  saw  a  man  standing  at  a  distance  apparently  watching 
the  prisoner's  movements. 

The  prisoner  is  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death,  his 
age  being  slated  as  twelve  years ;  and  we  are  informed  by 
a  note,  in  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  the  business  done, 
at  the  end  of  the  reports  for  the  session,  that  the  sentence 
was  duly  executed. 

Modem  reform  has  given  our  laws  a  more  merciful  cha- 
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racier,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope,  in  course  of  time,  to 
see  pmiishment  by  death  wholly  abrogated.  We  are  coa- 
vinced  that  crime  will  decrease  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
severity  of  the  punishment ;  and  of  this  consequence  there 
is  evidence  in  all  our  old  criminal  reports.  While  looking 
firom  time  to  time  into  the  various  mysterious  and  startling 
cases,  which  are  narrated  in  the  judicial  records  of  different 
countries,  we  have  made,  in  our  mind,  a  classification  of 
these  cases,  which  we  now  propose  to  adopt,  and  we 
divide  them  thus  : — 

Ist.  Cases  in  which  convictions  for  murder  have  been  had 
on  circumstantial  evidence,  and  in  which,  though  confession 
was  eventually  made  by  the  convict,  there  could  exist  no 
moral  doubt  of  his  guilt. 

2nd.  Cases  in  wnich  the  correctness  of  the  conviction 
might  be  reasonably  doubted,  and  has  been  doubted  by 
various  writers. 

3rd.  Cases  in  which  it  had  been  subsequently  discovered 
that  the  conviction,  though  apparently  had  on  the  clearest 
groimds,  was  wrong.  And  we  shall  add  to  these  a  notice 
of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  with ;  in  which  the  discovery  of  the  assassin  (his  guilt 
firequently  confirmed  by  his  own  subsequent  confession), 
was  owing  to  apparently  fortuitous,  but  really  Providental, 
circumstances,  and  others  in  which  no  clue  to  the  real  per- 
petrator was  ever  had. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  these  cases,  we 
may  be  pardoned  a  few  words  on  the  nature  and  force  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  as  distinguished  from  positive. 

The  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  that  evidence  which  is 
given  by  a  witness  who  swears  distinctly  and  positively  to 
the  commission  of  the  act  or  crime  forming  the  subject  of 
the  trial  or  investigation. 

Circumstantial,  or  presumptive  evidence,  is  that  conclu- 
sion which  the  jury  draw  or  construct  and  arrange  for 
themselves  from  a  number  of  circumstances  or  minor  facts, 
sworn  to  by  the  various  witnesses  examined  on  the  trial. 

It  has  been  of  late  years  rather  a  favorite  theme  with 
members  of  the  legal  profession  to  enlarge  upon  the 
certainty  of  circumstantial  evidence.  Circumstances,  they 
vsay,  cannot  lie,  but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  narra- 
tion of  circumstances  is  obtained  from  witnesses  who  may, 
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and,  eyen  if  the  circiunstanceB  be  all  truly  stated,  the  ap- 
plication of  these  circumstances  may  be  wholly  false.  We 
shall  show,  bye  and  bye,  cases  in  which  the  circumstance* 
seemed  not  only  to  warrant  the  presumption  of  the  gailt  of 
a  particular  incnvidual,  but  even  to  exclude  the  poaaibility 
01  hi^  innocence,  and  yet  in  these  cases  the  guilt  of  another, 
or  at  least  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  was  subsequently 
established  beyond  possibility  of  doubt. 

From  one  circumstance  positively  sworn  to  by  a  witness, 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  is  generally  obvious,  but  the  con- 
clusion to  be  deduced  from  a  lonff  train  of  circumstances  is 
not  always  equally  plain ;  it  Sien  becomes  a  mattar  of 
judgment,  an  exercise  of  understanding,  and  the  single 
circimistance  will  generally  be  deficient  in  weight,  and 
consequently  powerful  to  a  limited  extent;  the  chain  of 
circumstances  though  of  considerable  weight,  involves  the 
serious  question  of  applicability  to  the  issue. 

A  good  deal  of  what  we  think  an  ill-founded  opinion  of 
the  cogency  of  circumstantial  evidence,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  certain  passages  in  the  chaise  of  Mr.  Justice 
Buller  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Captain  DonneHan, 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Theodosius  Broughton,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  more  fully  advert.  His  words  are  these : 
♦  *  A  presumption  which  necessarily  arises  from  circumstances 
is  very  oflen  more  convincing  and  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  kind  of  evidence  :  it  is  not  within  the  reach  and 
compass  of  human  abilities  to  invent  a  train  of  circum- 
stances which  shall  be  so  connected  together  as  to  amount 
to  a  proof  of  guilt,  without  affording  oj^rtunitieft  of  con- 
tradicting a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  these  circumstances." 

This  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  eminent 
jurists;  Mascardus,  no  mean  authority,  has  the  following : — 

'*  Probatio  per  evidentiam  rei  omnibus  est  potentior, 
et  inter  omnes  ejus  generis  mjgor  est  ilia,  qu«  fit  per  testes 
de  visu,"  and  again  : — 

^*  Probatio  per  presumptiones  et  conjecturas  did  non 
potest  vera  et  propria  probatio." 

Menochius,  who  displays  a  certain  degree  of  partiality 
for  this  kind  of  proof,  says,  nevertheless,  **  Probatio  sen 
fides  quae  testibus  fit,  coeteris  excellet.'** 

*  Menochias  de  Prsesumptionibus,  L.  1.  q.  1. 
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We  do  not  deem  it  necessarv  to  refer  to  other  writers. 
The  same  opinion  is  exprefised  by  every  author  into  whose 
works  we  have  looked,  indeed  none  has  maintained  the  absurd 
doctrine  that  circumstances  cannotlie,or  that  conjectural  proof 
iB  superior  to  ocular  demonstration.  In  the  first  case  which 
we  snail  introduce  to  the  reader,  the  evidence  adduced  was 
purely  circumstantial  though  no  doubt  of  a  powerful 
charactear.  It  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  conviction  of  the 
accused,  and  imdoubtedly  most  justly ;  nevertheless  the 
evidence  of  one  unimpeachable  or  even  respectable  and  dis- 
interested witness  who  had  beheld  the  act  committed,  would 
have  been  more  convincing  proof,  than  even  a  greater 
BfmegSiiion  of  circumstances  merely  indicating  the  truth. 

un  the  5th  of  April,  1806,  one  Richard  Patch  was  placed 
on  his  trial  before  Chief  Baron  McDonald,  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Blight,  a  ship-broker,  carrying  on  business 
at  Deptford.  Mr.  Garrow  aj)peared  for  the  prosecution, 
Mr.  ^Best  for  the  prisoner,  and  from  the  statement  of 
the  former  it  appeared  that  the  previous  relative  position  of 
these  parties  was  as  follows: — Patch  had  originally  been 
a  clerk  to  Blight,  having  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  latter,  through  the  sister  of  Patch,  who  lived  as  domestic 
servant  with  Blight.  From  a  clerk  at  £40  a  year.  Patch 
gradually  rose  to  a  confidential  position  with  Slight,  who 
becoming  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  failing  to 
induce  ms  creditors  to  accept  of  a  profifered  composition, 
adopted  a  course  of  proceeoing  too  common  under  such 
circumstances,  and  which  was  certainly  not  consistent  with 
strict  honesty. 

To  protect  his  property  he  assigned  the  entire  of  it  to 
Patch,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  £2000,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  was  not  paid  or  intended  to  be  paid. 

The  object  of  this  contrivance  appears  to  have  been 
gained,  for  in  1805  we  find  Blight  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Patch,  by  which  the  former  was  to  retire  wholly 
from  participation  in  the  business,  reserving,  however,  to 
himself  two-thirds  of  the  property.  Patch  receiving  the 
remaining  one-third,  for  which  ne  stipulated  to  pay  a  sum 
of  £1260. 

The  payment  of  this  money  appears  to  have  been  the 
difficulty  which  formed  the  first  temptation  to  the  removal 
of  B%ht.  By  hook  or  by  crook,  Patch  managed  to  pay  down 
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£350,  and  for  the  remainiiig  £1000  he  gave  to  Blight  his 
(Patch's)  draft  on  a  Mr.  Goom,  who,  he  alleged  at  the 
time^  was  indebted  to  him,  the  bill  falling  due  upon  the 
16th  of  September. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  (the  dates  form  an  important 
portion  of  the  evidence)  Blight,  went  to  Margate  to  visit 
nis  wife,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Deptford  by  Patch, 
who  had  previously  prevailed  on  the  bankers  into  whose 
hands  the  draft  on  Goom  had  been  paid  ta  hold  it  over  till 
the  20th  inst. 

Patch  having,  as  we  have  stated,  parted  with  Bliriit,  and 
seen  the  latter  on  his  road  to  Margate,  remained  at  the 
house  at  Deptford  with  the  servant  maid,  and  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  sent  her  out  to  purchase 
ovsters  for  his  supper.  On  her  return,  after  a  few  moments' 
absence,  she  found  Patch  in  conversation  with  some  persons 
outside  the  house,  and  relating  to  them  the  fact  that  daring 
the  servant's  absence,  and  whue  sitting  alone  in  the  fircmt 
parlor,  a  shot  was  fired  at  him  through  the  window  shutter. 
To  his  enquiries  these  persons  replied  that  they  had  heard 
the  shot  fired  but  had  seen  no  person,  a  circumstance  which, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  house,  appeared  strange, 
if  the  assassin  had  made  any  attempt  to  escape. 

Though  professing  to  feel  great  alarm  at  this  attempton  his 
life,  Patch  refused  uie  ofier  of  one  of  these  parties  to  procure 
a  person  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  house  with  him, 
and  altogether  displayed  an  indifierence  by  no  means 
consistent  with  his  expressions  of  fear. 

The  shutter  having  been  examined,  it  appeared  manifest, 
from  the  course  of  the  bullet,  that  the  shot  must  have  been 
fired  by  a  person  who  stood  at  the  time  close  to  the  window. 

The  next  day  was  the  20th  of  September,  the  day  of  the 
maturity  of  the  draft  on  Goom.  This  day  was  Saturday, 
and  upon  it  Patch  writes  to  Mr.  Blight  to  Margate  detailing 
the  occurrence  of  the  firing  of  the  shot,  and  requesting 
Blight's  presence  in  town,  but  making  no  allusiDn  whatever 
to  the  maturity  of  the  bill. 

Upon  Monday  the  23rd,  in  compliance  with  Patch's 
request,  Mr.  Blight  came  to  town,  and  having  with  Patch 
bestowed  some  attention  upon  the  alleged  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  latter,  then  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  draft 
on  Goom  and  expressed  his  great  anxiety  to  learn  if  it 
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would  be  met.  Haying  received  from  Patch  a  positive 
MSOTABoe  that  it  would  be  paid,  he  despatched  nim  to 
London  with  the  stricteet  injunctions  not  to  return  without 
the  money. 

In  the  evening  Patch  returned,  and  how  he  managed  to 
Batifi^  Mr.  Blight's  anxiety  must  remain  a  mystery  till 
that  day  when  mystery  will  cease.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
appeared  that  evening  upon  iiiendlv  terms,  and  about  8 
o  clock  had  tea  together,  and  for  the  first  time  they  sat 
together  in  the  back  parlor. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  in  the  front  parlor 
that  Patch  was  sitting  when  the  alleged  attempt  on  his  life 
was  made^  and  further  that  Mr.  Blight  hardly  ever  occupied 
the  back  parlor,  and  had  determined  quite  suddenly  to  do 
80  on  the  night  in  question. 

Having  fiuished  tea  Mr.  Blight,  who  was  probably  tired 
after  his  journey,  was  dozing  in  his  chair,  and  Patch  left 
the  parlor,  and  going  into  tne  kitchen  requested  the  maid 
servant  to  give  him  a  candle  and  the  key  of  the  counting 
house  and  of  another  part  of  the  premises,  as  he  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill. 

Without  the  means  of  reference  to  a  model  of  the  house, 
such  as  was  produced  at  the  trial,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand with  perfect  distinctness  the  position  of  me  premises. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  door  of  the  kitchen  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  to^  and  facing  that  of,  the  back 
parlor,  that  the  house  was  surroimded  in  front  by  a  small 

Eaved  yard,  and  that  in  this  yard,  and  closely  adjoining  the 
ouse,  the  counting  house  and  out-offices  were  situated. 
Having  opened  the  street  door  Patch  passed  out  on  his 
way  to  the  counting  house,  his  entering  which  was  announced 
to  the  servant  maid  by  the  slamming  of  a  door,  and  imme- 
diately after  she  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol,  and  her  master 
staggered  into  the  kitchen  exclaiming  that  he  was  a  dead 
man.  Dreadfully  alarmed,  the  servant  ran  to  shut  the 
street  door,  which  she  saw  open,  and  she  had  hardly  time 
to  turn  round  from  doing  so  when  Patch  knocked  violently 
at  it,  and,  being  admitted,  ran  as  he  was,  his  dress  in  some 
disorder,  to  embrace  and  compassionate  Blight. 

The  next  evening  the  unfortimate  man  died,  and  an  inquest 
was  held  upon  his  oody,  and  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
against  person  or  persons  unknown  returned. 
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Patch's  conduot  during  tluB  enqairv ;  liki  caatkuis  to 
witneseee  &0  to  the  evidence  they  ehouUi  give,  and  m. 
particnlar  his  injunctions  to  Eeth^  Kitchener,  tlie  maH 
servant,  pointed  suspicion  at  him,  and  awakened  the  vigi- 
lance of  Mr.  Graham,  a  Bow-street  magistrate,  at  wl^ 
instance  he  was  subsequently  arrested  on  ihe  charge. 

Mrs.  Blight  having  ctnne  to  town  after  her  husband's 
murder,  ana  knowing  the  extreme  anxiety  whidii  he  hid 
felt  as  to  Uie  payment  of  Goom's  bill,  questioned  Patch  up<Hi 
the  subject,  and  was  assured  by  him  that  Goom  had  pdd 
the  amount.  To  account  for  Uie  absence  in  Mr.  Bli^t  s 
books  of  any  entry  of  the  disposal  of  so  lai^  a  sum 
as  £1000,  Patch  was  cruel  enough  to  accuse  tlie  dead  man, 
to  Ms  widow,  of  excessive  gallantries  and  extravaffanee  in 
which  he  had  dissipated  l£ffge  sums,  many  of  which  I^ 
Patdi,  had  supplied. 

The  suspicion  that  had  been,  as  w«  luv?e  said,  directed 
towards  Patch  began  to  ripen  into  convicdon  of  his  gnilt. 
and  he  was  at  lengUi  arrested  and  committed  for  trial, 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  former  benefactor  and  part- 
ner Blight ;  and  certainly  if  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which 
circumstimtial  evidence  irresistibly  produced  conviction  of 
guilt  it  was  this,  in  which  too,  by  Providential  interpoatum, 
nie  very  precautions  adopted  by  the  culprit  to  avert  wasp- 
cion  fixed  his  guilt  most  unequivocally  upon  him. 

The  evidence  adduced  against  him  may  be  shoctlj 
stated  thus. 

The  [Hretended  attonpt  on  his  own  life,  nuufe  by  an 
invisible  assasrin  while  the  servant  maid  was  abs^it ;  the 
shot  evidently  fired  by  a  person  dose  to  the  window,  though 
no  such  person  was  se^i  to  leave  the  premises  by  witneeses 
who  passed  the  house  at  the  txme,  botn  at  the  me  and  in 
the  mmt,  and  saw  the  flash  of  the  pistoL 

His  indifference  on  the  subject  of  this  attempt,  and  his 
neglect  of  every  means  to  detect  the  perpetrator. 

His  inviting  Blight  to  come  to  town,  without  any  allitfio& 
whatever  to  the  matter  of  Goom's  bill. 

His  leaving  Blight  on  (what  was  ^owei  at  the  trial  to 
be)  a  pretence  of  ifiness,  on  the  evmiing  of  the  murder, 
precisely  at  the  time  at  which  the  murder  took  pkce. 

The  fact,  that  situated  as  was  the  door  of  the  back  parlor, 
in  which  Blight  was  sitting  when  shot,  noM  but  a  left- 
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banded  pereon  oould  have  effectually  fired  the  Bliut,  aud 
that  Patch  was  left-handed. 

Further  that,  co&Biderinff  the  short  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  firing  of  the  shot,  the  closing  of  the  stareet  door 
by  the  servant  maid,  and  the  knocking  of  Patch  thereat>  it 
yfSB  iinpossible  for  the  assassin  to  have  escaped  through 
the  street  door  (and  in  no  other  direction  conld  he  hate 
escaped)  without  having  in  his  flight  eneountered  Patch. 

Moifeover,  the  servant  maid  deposed  to  the  fact  of  Patch's 
inyaiiably  ¥rearing  boots,  atid  that  in  the  forenoon  of  th^ 
day  of  tne  mnrder  he  was  so  attired,  but  that  in  the  after- 
noto  he  "wore  light  stockings  and  shoes. 

At  his  lodgib^  was  found  a  pair  of  stockings^  kept  back 
firom  his  uimal  laundry,  folded  as  if  clean,  and  unmarked 
on  the  legs  by  boots,  and  plainly  having  be^  worn  mUk 
shoed,  Compaitttiyely  clean,  save  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
which  w^re  crusted  with  a  peculiar  mud,  firimilar  in  every 
respect  to  that  which  was  on  the  ground  in  front  of  Mr. 
Bight's  house. 

When  ike  urgent  necessity  which  existed  for  peculiar 
ligfatoeBs  of  tread,  on  the  part  of  the  perpetrator  of  this 
crime,  is  borne  in  mind,  the  significance  of  tins  circumstan^ 
will  at  once  become  apparent. 

To  those  circumstances  is  to  be  added  the  evidence  of 
Goom,  the  party  upon  whom  Patch  bad  drawn  the  bill  fttr 
£1,000,  ana  who  deposed  on  the  trial  that  he  had  never  had 
any  pecuniary  tmnsactions  whatever  with  Patch,  and  had 
never  authorized  him  to  draw  upon  him  for  £1^000,  or  any 
other  sum  Of  wtkonej. 

Motive  for  the  'crime,  in  Patch,  was  thus  abundantly 
supplied,  and  his  subsequent  statements  to  the  widow  Ki^ht, 
that  the  amount  of  this  Ull  had  been  paid  and  disposed  of, 
greatly  strengthened  this  part  of  the  case  against  him^ 

The  entire  evidence  (m  the  trial  i^ears  to  have  been  most 
skUiully  formed  into  a  continuous  and  connected  chain,  and 
the  whole  prosecution  conducted  with  an  acuteness  und 
vigilance,  which  we  shall  often  loc^  for  in  vain  in  more 
modem  trials;  and  though,  as  we  have  always  thought,  and 
as  every  reasoning  man  must  think,  the  direct  and  positive 
evidence  of  a  sin^e  faith-worthy  eye-witness  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  would  have  been,  in  every  way,  more 
satisfactory  in  clearing  away  any  lurking  doubt,  the  ver- 
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diet  nevertheless  appears  to  us  most  fully  warranted  by  the 
evidence,  and  that  verdict  was — guilty. 

Patch  was  executed  upon  the  8th  of  April,  1806,  and 
though  he  reftised  to  the  last  to  confess  his  guilt,  he  did  not 
venture  expressly  to  deny  it. 

In  this  trial  the  great,  and  very  frequently  cardinal  fact, 
of  a  powerful  motive  was  clearly  proved.  Patch  was  snr- 
rouna^  by  the  coils  of  a  difficulty,  the  gordian  knot  of 
which  he  sought  to  cut  by  taking  away  the  life  of  Blight. 
In  the  next  ease  to  which  we  shcdl  advert,  the  proofs  do  not 
appear  to  us  quite  so  forcible,  and  in  particular  the  motive 
of  the  accused  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  is  rather 
hinted  at  than  proved — the  conviction  which  followed  was 
nevertheless  perfectly  just,  and  its  justice  was  acknowledged 
by  the  culprit  on  the  scaffold. 

Upon  the  tenth  of  March,  180S,  Thomas  Raddiflfe  Craw- 
ley  was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court  in  Gh*een-stpeet, 
Dublin,  charged  with  the  wilful  murder  of  Mary  Mooney, 
in  the  house  No.  9  Peter's  Row,  Dublin,  upon  the  17th  of 
February,  1802.  The  presiding  judges  were  Lord  Norbuiy 
and  Baron  Smith.  The  crown  was  represented  by  Messrs. 
W.  Ridgeway,  John  Hamilton,  Jonas  Green,  and  Soloman 
Speer,  with  Mr.  G.  HepenstaJl  as  agent ;  the  prisoner  was 
defended  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Curran,  L.  M'Nally,  C.  K. 
Bushe,  and  I.  B.  Bethel,  with  Mr.  Armstrong  Pitigerald 
as  a^nt. 

The  principal  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  circumstance! 
under  which  the  murder  was  committed,  appearpretty  fully 
from  the  evidence  of  the  principal  witness,  the  Kev.  Joseph 
Elwood,  and  we  shall  therefore  depart  a  little  from  tne 
order  observed  at  the  trial,  and  give  first  some  extracts  from 
his  testimony  with  a  view  of  putting  the  reader  in  possession 
of  the  case. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Elwood  examined  by  Mr.  Green.— 

Q.  Endeavour  to  speak  as  loud  as  you  can  that  their  Lordships  aad 
the  Jury  may  hear  you, — What  is  your  profession  ? 
A.  I  am  a  Olergrman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  17th  of  last  month  ? 
A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  lodge  ? 

A.  At  No.  9,  Peter's-row,  I  have  lived  there  a  considerable  time. 
Q.  How  long? 
A  Three  years  wanting  one  month. 
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Q.  Who  was  the  lady  that  owned  the  house  ? 
A.  Mrs.  DavidsoD. 

Q.  Who  was  the  servant  woman  that  attended  in  that  bouse. 
A.  Mary  Mooney. 

Q.  Where  about  in  Peter*s-row  is  that  house  situated  ? 
A.  No.  9,  rather  nearer  Bishop-street  than  Peter-street, — I  think  so. 
Q.  Who  lodged  there  at  the  time  yoa  lodged  in  it  ? 
A.  Lately,  sir  ? 
Q.  Yes  lateljT. 

A.  Mrs  Davidson  had  informed  me  that  Mr.  Crawley  had  taken  a 
lodging  in  the  house  about  a  month  before  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted ;  he  name  up  to  my  room  several  times,  and  conversed  with  me 
about  a  week  previous  to  the  17th  of  February. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  from  Orawley  himself  about  his  having 
taken  a  room  ? 

A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  taken  a  room  there. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  any  particular  conversadon  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes  I  do. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  that  conversation  ? 
A.  In  the  course  of  that  week  Mr.  Crawley  asked  me  what  pro- 
perty Mrs  Davidson  had^  and  I  said  that  I  supposed  she  had  very  little 
in  the  house,  but  that  she  had  about  £200,  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Waters,  a  coach-maker. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  on  what  day  the  murder  was  committed? 
A.  On  Wednesday  the  17th 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  any  cjuestion  relative  to  your  own  property  ? 
A.  He  did,  and  I  told  him  I  had  5  per  cent  debentures,  ana  he 
asked  me  whether  I  received  the  interest  when  it  became  due,  and 
he  said  that  his  father  did  not  receive  his  for  a  year  after  it  was  due. 
and  that  I  had  much  the  better  of  him  for  his  were  only  3  and 
half  per  cents. 

Q.  Had  you  frequently  seen  him  before  ? 
A.  I  had  been  before  acquainted  with  his  father. 
Q.  Do  you  see  him  in  Court  ? 

A.  I  am  very  near-sighted^  and  cannot  see  htm  unless  he  is  very 
near  me. 

Q.  Get  up  and  turn  round  and  see  if  you  perceive  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  there  he  is,— that  is  certainly  young  Crawley. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  evening  the  murder  was  committed  ? 
A.  I  di<f— he  oome  into  my  room  three  times  on  the  evening  of 
the  1 7th  when  I  saw  the  dead  bodies. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  hour  when  he  came  into  the  house  particu- 
larly? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  but  I  can't  be 
particular,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  dined  at  the  Rock,  and  that 
his  share  of  the  reckoning  came  to  a  guinea  and  an  half. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Mary  Mooney  that  evening  ? 
A.  I  did-*before  it  was  quite  dark  she  made  my  bed,  and  she  had 
sufficient  light  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  any  time  ? 
A.  He  staid  a  very  short  time. 
Q.  Did  he  bid  you  good  bye  ? 
A.  He  did  not 
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Q.  You  say  YOU  saw  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar — did  you  see  him  be- 
fore you  saw  Mary  Mooney  making  your  bed  ? 

A.  It  was  before  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  back  or  front  room  ? 

A.  In  the  front  room  to  Peter's-row — I  had  on  the  ilrst  floor,  a 
room»  a  bed-chamber,  and  closet. 

Lord  Norbubt*-*IJp  one  pair  of  stairs  ? 

A.  Tes,  my  Liord. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  disturbance  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A.  I  can't  be  very  particular  as  to  the  time>  but  I  heard  the  senraat 
woman  give  two  violent  shrinks  and  I  opened  the  door,  and  h^^rA 
some  person  give  two  T«ry  heavy  moans. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  it  was  the  maid's  shrieks  ? 

A.  I  am^  for  I  knew  her  voice,  and  heard  a  kind  of  rustling  noise. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  yon  heard  those  moans  and  shrieks  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  stairs  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Allow  me  to  aek  yon  why  you  did  not  ffo  down  ? 

A*  I  thought  the  mistress  aad  maid  had  fallen  out,  for  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  so,  and  I  have  heard  her  scream  before  on  such  sn 
occaaioB  though  noi  so  lond. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  reason  you  did  not  go  down  ? 

A.  It  waa. 

Q.  You  said  he  paid  you  three  ^its  ? 

A.  He  6kd. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  second  visit  ? 

A.  I  do.     It  was  about  an  hour  after. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  an  hour  after  you  heard  the 
shrieks  that  you  saw  Grawkv  again  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  Doctor  what  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  did 
when  he  entered  your  room  ? 

A.  He  walked  to  and  fro  seemingly  agitated. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  he  oame  up  stairs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds  do  y4>u  say  that  ? 

A.  I  ean't  say  positively  whether  he  came  from  above  or  below, 
but  I  know  he  came  into  my  room,  and  said,  Dootor,  wiH  yon  give 
me  a  drink  of  water,  and  I  said,  I  could  not,  for  the  girl  had  forgot 
to  leave  water  in  the  kettle,  in  the  back  room,  where  it  was  nsvanj 
left ;  he  said,  after  some  time.  Doctor,  will  you  lend  me  a  giaoes, 
and  I  said,  I  oould  not,  for  that  I  had  hardly  enoucfa  for  myself  to 
pay  my  lodgings,  and  to  pay  mv  curate — and  he  replied,  I  was  think- 
ing with  myself,  whether  you  snoald  lend  me  a  guinea,  or  I  should 
lend  you  a  shilling. 

Q.  Had  you  any  money  ? 

A.  I  had. 

Q.  Where  was  it? 
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A.  In  the  closet-^to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation,  I  took  up  a 
book  and  pretended  to  read. 

Q.  What  was  your  reason  for  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not  like  the  conversation,  and  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  happened  after  this  ? 

A.  Upon  my  not  hearing  him  walking  about  the  roomy  1  turned 
about,  and  he  said,  Doctor,  I  have  drank  some  of  your  milk-*-and 
I  said  Mr«  Crawley,  you  have  not  treated  me  well,  for  you  have 
deprived  bi«  of  my  supper  to  night  and  probably  of  my  dinner 
to  morrow,  for  I  cannot  take  any  thing  but  the  milk  which  I 
get  from  a  particular  man — ^I  said,  did  you  hear  two  screams — and 
he  said,  I  did  not.  Were  you  below  ?-Zl  was,  sir.  Is  Mrs.  David- 
son within  ? — she  is,  sir.  And  I  said,  go  down  to  the  girl  and  send 
her  for  whatever  you  want,  and  be  returned  in  about  two  minutes  or 
less,  and  said  they  were  both  gone  out* 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything  wbea  he  returned  ? 

A.  He  sat  down  by  the  fire  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  talk  and 
we  continued  rather  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes  and  then  a  rap 
came  to  the  door,  and  J  said,  Mr  Crawley  you  have  told  me  that 
there  is  no  person  below  and  you  had  better  go  down  and  open  the 
door,  and  he  went  down  and  let  in  Mr.  Howis,  a  relation  of  mine, 
when  he  came  up  1  siud  who  let  you  in,  and  he  said  it  was  a  man, 
and  I  said  it  mast  be  young  Crawley. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  continue  with  you  ? 

A.  An  hour  precisely. 

Q.  What  o'clock  was  it  when  he  went  away  ? 

A  Precisely  9,  it  was  8  o'dook  when  he  came. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  noise  ? 

A.  Not  the  least,  after  Mr.  Howis  went  away  I  continued  reading 
from  9  till  half-past  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  vou  let  Mr.  Howis  out  ? 

A.  No,  he  went  himself,  »bout  an  hour  and  a4]alf  after  I  heard  a 
rap  and  lifted  up  the  sash,  and  perceived  it  was  Mrs.  Davidson's 
nephew,  who  lived  in  the  house,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  go 
down  and  let  him  in,  and  he  said.  Doctor  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
thftt  there  is  no  one  within  but  you,  and  I  said  I  do  not  know, 
Mr  Crawley  told  me  thev  both  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  open  the  door, — was  it  shut  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Which  of  you  went  first  ? 

A.  He  did.  I  was  immediately  after  him  with  a  candle,  and  says 
be,  I  will  ffo  into  the  back  parlour  and  see  if  any  bodv  is  there;  and 
the  first  thinff  that  I  saw  was  Mrs.  Davidson  and  her  maid  lying 
bloody,  and  Mrs.  Davidson's  petticoat  was  on  fire. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  body  of  Mary  Mooney  ? 

A.  I  did  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  she  was  making  your  bed  before 
Crawley  came  into  the  house, — what  appearance  nad  she  when  you 
saw  her  in  the  parlour  ? 

A.  She  was  so  disfiffured  with  blood  that  I  could  not  nee  her  fiice 

Q.  1  he  alarm  was  then  given  ? 

A.  It  was. 
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Q.  Did  you  understand  wbat  room  Orawlej  had  taken  ? 
A.  I  understood  it  was  the  room  overhead. 

Gross  Examined  by  Mr.  OimBAif. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Ferral  ? 

A.  I  suppose  he  is  out  of  the  kingdom. 

I  request  Doctor  you  will  confine  yourself  to  the  simple  answers 
of  the  questions  I  shall  ask  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Orawley  you  believe  lived  in  Mrs  Davidson's  house  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Tou  mentioned  a  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Davidson's  having  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Waters  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Then  you  can  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Crawley  alter  hearing 
that  her  poverty  was  so  great  that  she  was  obliged  to  let  almost 
every  room  in  her  house,  must  have  thought  her  to  be  a  verj  poor 
woman? 

A.  I  can't  answer  for  him  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  him  reason  to  think  so  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  so  yourself? 

A.  I  do 

Q.  I  don't  wish  Doctor  that  you  and  I  should  difflv  on  the  sub- 
ject— I  wish  that  we  should  agree  in  opinion — ^his  ikther  was  an 
acquaintance  of  yours  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  vou  mention  anything  about  what  wealth  you  had  voor- 
self  ? — I  don't  mean  that  you  should  tell  me  where  it  is — ^No,  I 
don't  expect  any  such  thing,  but  you  told  him  that  yon  had  hardly 
enough  for  yourself,  to  pay  your  lodgings  and  your  curate  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  therefore  you  could  not  have  entrusted  any  person  with  a 
great  sum  of  money  ? 

A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Then  your  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  this  wealth  could  be  no 
inducement  to  commit  any  crime.  There  is  a  back  door  to  this 
house? 

A.  There  is. 

Q.  Now,  could  not  any  person,  who  came  in  at  the  back  door,  go  ont 
at  the  street  door,  and  shut  it  after  him  ? 

A.  He  might. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  common  latch  that  was  to  the  door  ? 

A.  There  was  a  latch  to  it. 

Q.  You  mentioned,  (if  I  mistake  not,}  that  Mr.  Ferral  lodged  in 
the  house  ? 

A.  I  did.  Sir. 

Q.  You  also  mentioned  that  Mr.  Howis  called? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  vou  ? 

Baron  Smith.  Are  we  to  understand  that  Ferral  lived  in  th« 
house  when  the  murder  was  committed  ? 

A.  I  will  ask  him,  my  Lord. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Pemd  live  in  the  home  at  the  time  of  the  perpetra- 
tion  of  the  murder  ? 

A.  He  did«  Sir. 

Q.  DoQ*t  jou  believe  now,  that  any  person  acquaiDted  with  the 
nature  of  that  house,  would  naturally  expect  a  number  of  visitoriy 
to  come  to  the  lodgers  ? 

A.  I  have  no  great  variety  of  company  coming  to  me. 
^  Q.  I  think,  I  recollect,  you  said,  that  it  was  an  hour  from  the 
time  you  heard  the  shrieks,  utttil  the  Prisoner  came  into  the  room  7 

A.  It  was  an  hour. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  yon  said,  and  verr  fairly  and  properly,  that  you  had 
not  been  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Crawley— you  can*t  tell  whether  be  came 
up  or  down  stairs  ? 

A.  He  might  have  spent  that  hour  (you  were  talking  of)  above 
stairs. 

Q.  When  he  told  you  that  he  drank  some  of  your  milk,  I  rather 
collect  ftrom  you,  that  you  spoke  with  some  little  appearance  of  dis- 
pleasure? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  I  think  he  shewed  some  kind  of  sulk,  as  if  he  thought 
there  was  a  little  impatience  and  appearance  of  anger  in  you  ? 

A.  He  did.  Sir,  for  he  told  me,  tnat  by  the  same  time  next  night, 
he  would  ffive  me  as  good  milk,  and  more  of  it. 

Q.  Well  then  you  will  allow,  Doctor,  that  I  may  fairly  say  that 
was  the  lex  Talionis. — Mr.  Crawley's  father  was  a  clergyman  too  ? 

A.  Yes  he  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,—!  was  in  a 
treaty  with  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  and  his  father,  about  collecting 
my  Tythes* 

Q.  Then  of  course  yOu  must  have  had  a  respectable  opinion  of 
him? 

A.  I  had, — and  his  father  was  a  man  of  property,  and  Bafd  he 
would  go  security  for  him. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.  Did  you  perceive  any  appearance  of  blood 
on  Crawley  ? 

A«  I  did  not  mind  it. 

One  of  the  Jurors.    Had  the  servant  maid  a  cap  on  her? 

A.  I  did  not  take  notice  of  it,  for  her  face  was  so  horrid  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  her  ? 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  Crawley  said  Mrs.  Davidson 
was  below  that  vou  saw  the  bodies  ? 

A.  About  an  hour. 

liord  NoBBUET.  He  had  been  lodging  in  the  house  a  week 
previous  to  the  time  the  murder  was  prepetrated  ? 

A.  He  had. 

Lord  NoBBiTBT.    He  was  in  your  room  ? 

A.  He  was  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  You  say,  you  never  saw  him  after  that  night  f 

A.  I  never  saw  him  after  letting  in  Mr.  Howis,  until  I  saw  him  in 
Mr.  Alexander's  office. 

Q.  Did  he  absent  himself  from  the  house  before  the  murder  was 
committed  ? 
50 
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Ak  I  don't  know,  exMpt  ikatt  Ferral  told  m*  h€  w«  UwikC  for 
two  nights,  and  I  concluded  he  was  still  a  lodger  in  tke  house. 

Q.  After  you  saw  the  woman  murdered,  did  you  not  go  op  to 
Orawlej'a  rooin  ? 

A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Mr.  Farral  told  me  he  would  go  for  Mr.  Mo.  MahoD»  to  sm  if 
they  were  perfectly  dead  or  not. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  in  Omwley's  rOMB  since? 

A.  I  was  once. 

Q»  Were  any  of  hit  ^ods  left  bebind  ? 

A.  There  was  very  little  furniture  lefit  behind. 

Q.  You  considered  him  as  a  lodger,  when  yoa  admitted  him  into 
your  rtobm  ? 

A.  I  certainly  did. 

Q.  Did  yo«  know  any  thing  of  Ferf al  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  that  day  before,  he  worked  at  his  brother  in 
law's,  and  came  to  eat  his  dinner,  and  went  out  immediately  afiter. 

Baron  Smith.  You  said  you  were  in  Orawley's  Room,  did  yoa 
see  any  shelves  thei^e? 

A.  1  saw  nothing  but  a  bed  and  some  chairs. 

Q.  Did  vou  hear  any  thing  of  his  patting  up  shelves  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

On€  of  tke  Jurors.    What  sort  of  a  man  is  Ferral  ? 

A.  A  quiet  and  inoffensive  mftn  lis  ever  I  Saw  in  my  Hfe  ? 

Q.  What  occasions  his  absence  on  this  dav  ? 

A.  I  believe  he  went  to  England  in  pursuit  of  Orawley. 

Surffical  evidence  having  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
wound  which  had  caused  the  death  of  the  sef  vant,  Mary 
Mooney  (for  whose  murder  only,  in  the  first  instance,  tlie 
prisoner  was  to  be  tried),  had  been  caused  by  a  heavy, 
olunt,  iron  instrument,  John  M'Oillogh  waB  sworn  and 
examined  as  foUows  : — 

BKamined  by  Me.  Gabbn. 

Q.  Be  80  good  to  speak  up  so  that  their  liordships  and  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Jury  may  hear  you — What  business  do  you  follow  ? 

A.  I  am  a  shoemaker. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  shop  ? 

A.  No,  sir,  but  I  keep  a  room. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  No.  1,  Bow-lane. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Peter *s-row  ? 

A.  It  is  a  very  short  dtstanoe^  you  have  only  to  cross  Aungier- 
street. 

Q.  How  many  pail*  of  etairs  up  is  your  room  ? 

A.  Two,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Crawley,  the  Prisoner  at  the  Bar  ? 

A.  I  do  very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  morning  when  the  news  of  the  murder 
was  reported  ? 
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A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Prisoner  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  the  evening  before,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  ? 

A.  Between  6  and  7  o*01ock,  I  cannot  ascertain  it  esc^Atly,  it  was 
after  6  o*01ock. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  Bow-lane  in  my  room. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yon  on  going  into  your  room  ? 

A.  He  asked  me  to  lend  him  a  hammer  to  nail  up  some  sheiTes. 

Q.  And  what  answer  did  yon  mak#? 

A.  I  said  I  could  not  spare  it»  for  that!  wanted  it  for  my  own 
work,  and  I  was  going  to  use  it,  and  wanted  it  every  half  hour. 

Q.  Did  there  anything  happen  after  your  refusing  to  lend  your 
own  hammer  ? 

A.  My  wife  was  recollecting  of  a  hammer  which  had  been  lent  to 
a  neighbouring  huxter  to  break  large  coals  into  small  pieces. 

Q.  What  did  she  eay  7 

A.  She  said  that  it  might  answer  Mr.  Crawley's  purpose? 

Q.  What  is  the  huxter's  name  ? 

A.  ]<Mtzpatrick. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  the  hammer  ? 

A.  I  did,  sir  ;  I  sent  my  son  for  it,  and  he  returned  and  brought 
it  with  him,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Crawley. 

Q.  To  whom  aid  it  originally  beloag  ? 

A.  To  one  Davis,  a  gunsmith. 

Q.  Was  that  the  hammer  you  lent  Crawley  ?     (Shotoit^  Jkamw^,) 

A.  It  was  a  hammer  exactly  of  that  description,  but  I  can't  say 
whether  it  is  the  very  identical  hammer  because  I  lent  it  for  some 
time  to  the  huxter. 

Q.  For  what  use  did  she  get  it  from  you  ? 

A.  For  the  purpose  of  breaking  coals. 

Lord  NoBBVRv.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me,  that  the  Witness  has 
not  pointed  out  the  Prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Chreen,  Turn  about  and  try  if  you  can  see  the  Prisoner  in 
Court. 

A.  That  ie  Crawley. 

Q.   What  oeBoeodon  had  you  with  the  Prisoner  ? 

A.  He  employed  me  for  some  time,  and  I' mended  some  boots  for 
him. 

Q.  Were  yea  present  wben  the  hAnwher  was  returned  ? 

A.  I  was  not. 

Q,  When  you  retaraed  heme,  did  you  perceive  t|»e  hammer  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  vou  mention  any  thing  ajbout  jthe  hammer  ? 

A.  On  the  Saturday  foflowmg,  I  mentioned  it  to  a  Mr.  Oarty,  a 
Watch-maker. 

Mr,  Mc.  Nolly.  My  Lord,  we  will  not  ask  this  Witness  any  Ques^ 
tion. 

William  M^Cullogh  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Ridg«- 
way,  and  deposed  ad  follows : — 
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You  are  son  to  John  Mc  OuUogh  the  shoe^mak^,  that  liTes  in 
Bow-lane. 

A.  I  am^  Sir. 

Q.  Do  you  see  Mr.  Crawley  in  the  Court  ? 

A.  Tes,  Sir,  I  do^  there  he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  to  your  father's  room  ? 

A.  I  do.  Sir. 

Q.  When  ? 

A.  I  don't  remember  the  day. 

Q.  About  what  time  of  the  day  ? 

A.  Ijudged  it  to  be  about  seven  o'Clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  of  the  murder? 

A.  The  next  <£iy.  a 

Q.  The  next  day  after  what  ? 

A.  After  the  murder  was  committed. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  the  next  day  ? 

A.  Idid. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Crawley  came  there? 
-  A.  I  was.  .         ^  ,  ^  ,  J 

.Q.  Whl^t  didhesay? 

A.  He  asked  my  father  for  a  loan  of  an  hammer*  and  mjTtalher 
said  he  wanted  it  himself,  and  could  not  spare  it. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  mother  saying  any  thing  ? 

A.  No.    I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  for  a  hammer  ? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  To  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick's,  and  I  brought  it,  and  gare  it  into  Mr. 
Crawley's  hand. 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  hammer  away  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again  that  evening  ? 

A.  I  did — he  came  up  with  the  hammer  the  same  evening,  and 
stood  on  the  stairs. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  I  judged  it  to  be  about  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  his  standing  on  the  stairs,  did  he  eo  in  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not— he  rapped,  and  I  opened  the  door,  which  was 
locked.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Crawley? 

A.  I  did,  he  was  standing  on  the  stairs,  he  asked  me  if  my  father 
was  within,  and  I  said  he  was  not,  and  he  then  stretched  me  the 
hammer,  and  said  that  it  fell  out  of  his  hand  and  g^t  wet. 

Q.  Had  you  made  any  observations  that  it  was  wet  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  perceive  it  ? 

A .  No,  I  did  not  mind  whether  it  was  wet  or  not. 

Q  Did  he  eo  away  or  make  an v  longer  stay  ? 

A.  No,  he  did  not,  my  mother  bid  me  bring  out  a  candle,  and  li^t 
Mr.  Crawley  down  stairs,  and  he  bid  me  good  night. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  more  to  you  ? 

▲«  No,  nothing,  but  bid  me  not  mind  the  light 
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Q.  Now,  my  man,  how  high  is  jour  father's  room  ? 

A.  Two  pair. 

Q.  Are  tne  stairs  straight  or  winding  ? 

A.  They  are  winding  stairs. 

Q.  Is  that  the  hammer  you  brought  from  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  hammer  that  you  gave  to  Mr.  Crawley  ? 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  that  Mr.  Crawley  returned  ? 

A.  It  is. 

"With  the  exception  of  some  evidence,  not  very  valuable, 
pointing  to  implied  admission  of  guilt,  made  by  the  prisoner 
after  his  arrest,  this  constituted  the  whole  case  proved  against 
him. 

The  only  part  of  the  array  of  proofs  brought  against  the 
prisoner,  in  which  there  appears  to  us  some  deficiency,  is  that 
of  motive  for  the  crime.  Doubtless  there  were  technical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  introducing  evidence  as  to  the  possession 
of  money  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  and  the  corresponding  want  of  it 
in  the  prisoner ;  but  such  proofs  would  certainly  have  made 
the  case  against  the  accused  complete  and  perfect  in  every 
part. 

The  trite,  '^  quem  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat/*  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  this  crime.  Crawley's  conduct 
appears  almost  inconsistent  with  a  wish  for  concealment : — 

He  borrows  from  a  man,  to  whom  his  person  was  perfectly 
well  known,  the  instrument  with  which  he  commits  the  crime. 
He  enters  the  room  of  a  fellow  lodger  at  three  diflerent 
hours  on  the  evening  of  the  murder,  at  such  times  and  under 
such  circumstances,  as  strongly  to  suggest  him  as  the  mur- 
derer ;  at  least  to  show  his  pre«»ence  in  the  house  at  or  very 
near  the  precise  time  of  the  murder.  By  flying  from  Dublin 
and  assuming  a  false  name,  he  almost  points  himself  out  aa 
the  assassin,  and  thus  makes  his  only  attempt  at  misleading 
and  baffling  pursuit  the  certain  clue  to  discovery. 

Crawley  was  found  guilty  and  was  hanged  at  Newgate,  upon 
the  12th  March,  1802. 

He  made  no  specific  public  confession  of  his  guilt,  but  he 
did  not  deny  it,  and  his  conversation  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Gam- 
ble in  his  cell  shortly  before  his  execution,  amounted  to  an 
admission  of  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 
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He  wore  at  Lis  execution  a  pair  of  Husiar^  or  beaaiad  boots, 
which  were  then  a  fashionable  article  of  dress,  but  this  circum- 
stance brought  them  into  disfavor,  and  even  to  the  present 
day  the  wearer  of  similar  articles  would  run  the  risk  of  being* 
greeted  by  the  street  boy  with  the  cry  of  "  Crawley's  boots/* 

Crawley's  position  in  life  was  respectable.  His  father  was 
a  clergyman,  and  he  had  himself  been  sworn  in  an  attoraey 
the  year  before  the  murder,  but  had  to  some  extent  abandoned 
his  profession  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Boscommon 
mihtia. 

A  passage  in  the  charge  of  Baron  Smith  to  the  jury  in  this 
case,  is  almost  an  echo  of  Judge  BuUer^s  words,  in  his  charge 
in  the  case  of  Sir  Theodius  Boughton.  He  says,  **  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  unsupported  by  direct  testimony,  should  be 
weighed  with  caution.  But  nevertheless,  a  train  of  well  oon* 
nected  circumstanced  amounts  in  many  oases  to  a  more  captain 
proof  than  direct  testimony  would,  because  a  witness,  who 
swears  positively  to  a  fact  may  be  perjured,  but  in  dream- 
stances  well  connected  and  plainly  proved  there  is  less  proba* 
bililv  of  a  mistake/' 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  value  of  such 
reasoning  as  this.  Surely  if  a  witness  plaitily  proves  the 
commission  of  the  act,  he  is  as  worthy  of  belief  (c«Ceris  pSN 
ibus),  as  when  he  proves  some  circumstance  which  ak)M,  or 
combined  with  others,  points  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  It  is 
as  necessary  for  the  ^*  circumstanced'  to  be  prov^  as  the  aoiua! 
commission  of  the  act.  May  not  the  witnesses  who  proved 
the  "  circumstances,"  be  as  open  to  the  imputatioii  of  perjury, 
as  those  who  depose  to  having  actually  beh^  the  crime 
committed. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  notice,  under  the  first  divisieii 
of  our  subject,  is  that  of  Professor  Webster,  eouvioted  of  tht 
murder  of  Dr.  George  Patkitean,  at  Boston,  k  the  United 
States,  on  the  28rd  of  November,  1849. 

The  recent  date  of  this  event  renders  it  unnecessaiy  for  us 
to  give  any  lengthened  detail  of  the  evidence  adduced  on  the 
trial.  We  shaU  Content  ourselves  with  a  short  sketeh  of  the 
case,  which  owing  to  the  position  in  life  of  the  peHms,  aa^  tlie 
mysterious  nature  of  the  murder,  excited  a  very  great  sensation, 
not  alone  in  America,  but  in  these  countries. 

The  accused,  John  W.  Webster,  was  professor  of  and  lec- 
turer upon  chemistry,  at  the  Medical  College,  Boston. 
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The  murdered  man,  Dr.  George  ParkmaD,  resided  in  Boston, 
and  wa3  a  man  gf  some  property. 

So  far  back  as  1842,  Webster  had  become  indebted  to  Dr, 
Parkman  in  money  lent  by  the  latter,  and  in  1847,  execute^ 
to  Dr.  Parkman  a  mortgage  of  bis  personal  property,  to 
secure  the  amount  due.  In  184.9,  it  transpired  to  Dr.  Park- 
man  that  Webster  had  previously  mortgaged  these  same  chat- 
tels to  another  creditor,  a  f^t  which  be  had  concealed  firoip 
Dr.  Parkman. 

Parkm^p  was  a  man  of  rigid  principles  and  unbeodmg 
integrity.  Like  maqy  men  who,  possessed  themselves  of  ample 
means,  look  upon  iivabiUty  to  pay  as  something  criminal,  h^ 
regarded  his  debtor,  Webster,  as  an  offender  against  all  social 
laws,  aijd  expressed  bis  determination  of  pursuing  him  rele»t- 
lessly. 

On  the  fatal  23rd  of  November,  this  determmation  Fas 
made  known  to  Webster-  by  a  third  party ;  on  the  same  day, 
Webster  called  at  Dr.  Parkman's  house,  and  appointed  a 
meeting  with  the  latter  at  Webster's  rooms,  at  the  Medical 
College. 

Dr.  Parkman  was  seen  to  enter  that  building  between  thft 
hours  of  X  and  2  o'Clock  on  the  day  in  question,  but  was 
never  seen  to  leaves  it  again. 

It  was  proved  that  Dr.  Parkman  bad  on  that  day  purchased 
^  quantity  of  salad  lettuce  for  his  dinner,  and  bad  called  at  ^ 
grocer's  and  purchased  sugar  and  butter,  aud  left  there  a  paper 
bag  containing  the   salad,  stating  tliat  he  would  call  for  it 

Uis  age^t  having  occasion  tx)  see  him,  called  at  the  Doctor'a 
hpuse  at  3  o'clock,  on  the  same  day,  expecting  with  certauity 
to  meet  with  him  at  that  hour,  as  the  Doctor  always  din^  at 
half  past  two  o'clock,  and  was  a  man  of  very  reeular  habits. 
Pailing  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Kingsley,  the  agent  alluded  to,  (jaUed 
early  ifli^  next  morning  and  learned  tlmt  Dr.  Parkman  had  no^ 
been  home  during  the  night. 

Alarmed,  Mr.  Kingsley  commenced  and  prpsecuted  an  un- 
successful search  for  the  missing  man,  and  m  the  aftemoou  of 
Saturday,  the  24ith  November,  rewards  fpr  his  discovery  were 
offered  m  the  public  papers. 

Fuom  that  time  to  the  Friday  following,  the  SOth,  no  trace 
whatever  was  had  of  the  fate  which  had  befallen  hira. 
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A  search^  not  very  carefully  condQcted,  had  been  made  at 
the  Medical  College,  but  as  might  have  been  expected^  the 
body  of  Dr.  Farkman  was  not  found  lying  on  the  staircase  os 
in  any  of  the  rooms. 

The  office  of  Janitor,  or  door-keeper  and  general  caretaker 
of  the  Medical  College,  was  filled  by  a  man  named  Tiittlefidd. 
He  appears  to  liave  been  a  man  of  some  acuteness  and  intdli- 
gence,  and  to  his  suspicions  of  Professor  Webster  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murder  and  murderer  was  due* 
.  From  the  23rd  of  November ,  the  day  on  whieh  Dr. 
Farkman  was  last  seen  alive,  and  entering  the  Medical  C!oll^, 
Professor  Webster  had  kept  his  rooms  in  that  building  eon- 
stanily  locked,  and  Littleneld  was  unable  to  enter  them  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  them  and  arranging  the  fires  as 
usual. 

Though  Webster  had  dech'ned  the  services  of  LitUefidd 
to  make  up  a  fire  in  his  rooms,  on  the  pretence  that  some  of 
the  chemical  preparations  which  he  was  then  employing  would 
not  stand  heat,  the  latter  in  his  walks  through  the  house  had 
felt  a  great  heat  in  the  outside  of  the  wall  of  Webster's  room, 
manifestly  caused  by  an  unusually  large  fire  within. 

These  circumstances,  and  other  minor  ones,  excited  suspicion 
in  the  mind  of  the  janitor.  He  had  accompanied  the  officers 
and  others  through  the  College  on  the  occasion  of  their  hasty 
examination,  and  he  knew  that  one  part  of  the  building,  and 
that  too  a  part  exclusively  appropriated  to  Professor  Webster^s 
use,  had  not  been  inspected  at  all. 

He  determined  to  examine  the  vault  of  this  closet,  and  as 
he  was  of  course  unable  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  closet 
itself  for  a  sufficient  time  to  prosecute  an  effectual  search  unob- 
served by  Webster,  or  indeed  to  furnish  any  pretext  for  enter- 
ing it  at  all,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  unde^round  floor  of 
the  College,  and  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  vault 
through  the  wall  which  divided  it  from  the  rest  of  the  pre- 
mises, near  the  foundations. 

This  he  accomplished  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  SOth 
instant,  and  on  looking  through  the  hole  which  he  had  made 
in  the  wall  into  the  vault,  he  saw  lying  therein  a  part  of  a 
human  body,  the  pelvis  and  two  portions  of  a  leg. 

Assistance  was  procured,  and  these  remains  taken  out,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  partly  wrapped  in  two  towels  bokriog 
Webster's  initiab.  This  was  considered  sufficient  to  justify 
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ihc  arrest  of  Profeasor  Webster,  and  two  officers  were  dis- 
patched for  that  purpose  to  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  near 
Boston. 

His  laboratory  and  the  furnace  in  it  were  then  searched , 
and  amongst  the  ashes  in  the  fornace  were  found  some 
artificial  teeth,  some  melted  gold,  and  one  or  two  pearl  shirt 
buttons. 

The  search  was  resumed  the  following  (Saturday)  morning 
and  continued  till  four  o'cloch  P.  M.  on  that  day,  when  a  tea 
box  apnarently  filled  with  tan,  and  having  some  minerals 
wrappea  in  paper  on  the  top,  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the 
policemen  assisting  in  the  search.  He  took  ofl*  these  minerals^ 
and  after  taking  out  a  portion  of  the  tan  reached  a  hunting 
knife,  and,  still  deeper,  the  chest  or  thorax  of  a  human  being, 
and  inserted  in  the  thoraic  cavity  the  greater  part  of  a  human 
thigh. 

These  parts  fitted  to  those  found  in  the  vault. 

In  Webster^s  laboratory  were  found  three  lai^  sized  fish 
hooks  tied  together  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  grapple. 

Upon  Tuesday  the  19th  of  March,  1850,  Professor  Webster 
was  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  at  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  for  Suffolk. 

The  presiding  Judges  were  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  and  asso- 
ciate Judges,  Wilde,  Metcalfe,  and  Davey.  The  counsel  for 
the  Commonwealth  (we  had  almost  said  for  the  Crown)  were 
the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Clifford,  and  George  Bemis,  Esq. 

The  prisoner  was  defended  by  the  Honourable  Pliny 
Merrick,  and  E.  D.  Sohier,  Esq. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  consisted  of  proof  of  the 
pecuniary  transactions  between  the  murdered  man  and  the 
prisoner,  in  which  the  latter  was  the  debtor— the  appointment 
made  between  them  for  half  past  one  on  Friday  the  2«(rd 
November,  at  the  Medical  College.  ThatDr.Parkman  bad  enter- 
ed that  building  about  the  appointed  time  on  that  day;  that 
he  had  not  retunied  home  to  dinner  at  the  usual  hour  on  that 
day — that  he  had  never  been  seen  subsequently  alive — that 
certain  remains  had  been  found  wrapped  in  towels  belonging 
to  the  prisoner,  in  the  vault  of  a  closet  to  which  the  prisoner 
alone  bad  access — that  these  remains,  together  with  others 
found  in  a  tea  chest  in  the  laboratory  of  the  prisoner,  re- 
sembled the  corresponding  parts  of  the  living  Dr.  Parkman — 
that  in  the  furnace  of  the  prisoner's  laboratory  were  found  some 
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minera]  teeth  which  a  dentist  swore  were  tbote  which  be  had 
manufactured  some  time  previously  for  Dr.  Farkooian.  That 
Professor  Webster,  the  prisoner,  had  remained  much  later  than 
his  usual  hoar  on  the  23rd  of  November  k  bis  rooms,  and 
that  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  he  had  looked  the  doors  of 
these  rooms  when  leaving  the  College  in  the  evening.  That 
the  doors  so  continued  locked  up  to  the  time  of  the  oiscoveiy 
by  Littlefield  of  the  remains  in  the  vault.  That  during  the 
same  interval  large  fires  appeared  to  have  beeo  kept  up  by  the 
prisoner  in  bis  rooms. 

A  good  deal  of  minor  evidence  was  brought  forwsfd  for  tha 
prosecution,  but  we  have  stated  the  #troag  points. 

The  defence  conusted  of  proof  of  the  prisoDer's  good 
character,  and  general  amiability  aod  bumani^,  and  of  Dr. 
Parkman's  having  been  seen  in  the  stiieets  of  &stoa  so  late 
as  5  o'clock  on  the  23rd  of  November — ^the  day  on  which  the 

Prosecutor  alleged  he  had  eateied  the  Madical  College  and 
ITebster's  rooms  at  1|,  and  had  never  been  aeen  to  quit. 
The  iury  found  tbe  prisoner  guilty,  and  bewaasubseqaentlf 
executed. 

Unlike  Crawley,  Webster  appears  to  have  adoj)ted  eveiy 
precaution  to  escape  detection,  and  it  is  only  aurpriaiug  that  in 
the  course  of  the  week  which  elapsed  from  the  comroiftsinii  of 
the  crime  till  its  discovery,  be  did  not  contrive  to  remove  froiP 
the  building  every  evidence  of  bis  guilL  The  grapple  formed 
of  fishhooks  was  doabtless  intended  to  be  used  in  fishing  up  the 
remains  at  a  convenient  opportunity  from  the  vault,  and  had 
they  been  removed,  and  had  littlefield  thus  been  unsoccessfal 
in  his  search  in  the  vault,  Webster  would  have  had  but  littk 
reason  to  fear  the  oonaequeacea  of  the  disoovery  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  tea  chest,  supposing  bina^  of  couise,  to  hare 
removed  the  contents  of  the  furnace. 

These,  indeed,  formed  the  damning  proof  against  him ;  a 
few  teeth  which  he  ooald  have  carried  away  in  his  hand,  and 
disposed  of  anywhere,  on  the  first  eonvenient  oppctftonity,  irere 
the  most  formidable  witnesses  against  him,  and  rendered 
wholly  vain  bis  laborious  dismemberment  and  attempted 
annilulatioB  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Not  all  ibe  sermons 
that  have  been  preached,  not  all  the  treatise  that  have  been 
written,  since  sermons  first  were  preached  and  books  veie 
written,  have  half  the  power  to  impress  the  thinking  mind 
with  the  idea  of  a  watchful  Providence  than  this  siugle  cir- 
cumstance possesses. 
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There  is  a  disposition  amougst  men  to  view  tlie  oommiBaioii 
of  a  cxime  with  more  or  less  horror  and  indiguaiiou  according 
as  the  perpetrator  may  appear  to  have  been  actuated  by  motives 
more  or  less  base. 

The  man  who  commits  a  deliberate  and  premeditated  mur- 
der, no  matter  how  horrible,  through  jealousji,  disappointed 
love,  or  wounded  honor,  wiU  never  be  classed  by  the  generality 
of  his  fellow^men  with  him  who  kills  merely  for  the  sake  of 
mooey.  Human  indignation  is  stirred  umversally  by  tlie 
infliction  of  a  wrong  of  the  former  class,  and  there  is  a  aatural 
tettdeocy  to  soften  and  excuse  in  another  a  crime  which  has 
been  actuated  by  feelii^s  in  which  all  havo  a  sympathy  more 
or  less  warm.  But  to  slay  a  fellow  creature  solely  for  the 
sake  of  seizing  on  his  wealth,  ap|)ears  an  offence  of  a  far 
deeper  dye;  for  no  man  Ukes  to  part  without  an  equivalent  with 
his  gM,  and  to  wrest  from  the  victim  not  only  his  gokl  hut  his 
lif^  ^pears  a  vast^aocumulation  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

It  is  not  a  flattering  iiesttlt  to  find  on  examination  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  murders  that  have  been  wiroaght  anoe  the  time 
of  Cain  till  this  hour  have  had  sordid  pelf  for  tlieir  motive. 
The  three  cases  we  have  referred  to  are  among  the  number, 
and  we  shall  And  no  exiceptioa  to  the  rule  amougst  the  higher 
and  better  educated  class  of  criminals.  How  truly  has  the 
poet  su^g, 

*'  Auri  sacra  ^unes !  quid  non  mortalia  peetora  eogu)  ?  " 

Patch,  a  man  moving  in  a  more  than  decent  walk  of  life, 
deliberately  murders  the  man  who  had  fostered  and  protected 
him  for  the  sake  of  that  man'slittle  means.  Crawley^  amember  of 
an  honorahle  profession  and  the  son  of  a  minister  of  religion^ 
dashes  out  the  brains  of  an  old  woman  and  her  maid  servant 
in  the  hope  of  possessing  himself  of  a  few  guineas,  the 
property  of  the  former;  and  Webster,  a  professor  of  science,  a 
man  familiar  with  the  beautiful  mysteries  of  chemistry,  butchers 
his  creditor,  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  just  debt. 

We  shall  not  have  occasion  to  dwell  very  long  upon  the 
second  division  of  our  subject.  We  shall  hut  refer  to  one 
case  in  illustration,  that  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  which 
we  have  selected  because  we  have  found  so  many  commentators 
upon  it,  agreeing  in  considering  the  verdict  unsatisfactory. 

Were  we  to  notice  under  thitf  head  every  case  of  conviction 
for  murder  on  circumstantial  evidence  in  which  many  respec- 
table authorities  have  doubted  the  justness  of  the  verdict,  we 
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should  fill  the  entire  of  this  volume ;  in  fact  there  is  none  soch 
that  would  not  be  open  to  cavil  and  dispute,  and  in  which  an 
ingenious  reasoner  could  not  establish  numerous  discrepancies. 
The  history  of  this  case  has  become  tolerably  well  known^  t 
result  to  whichMr.  James's  familiar  novel  of  "Laurel  Water'*  h» 
largely  contributed. 

oir  Theodosius  Boughton  was  a  young  gentleman  of  posiiioii 
and  fortune  residing  in  Warwickshire^  and  had  at  the  time  of 
those  occurrences  almost  attained  his  majority.  Some  bf  the 
accounts  which  we  have  examined  state  that  he  was  a  yonoff 
man  of  delicate  health  and  constitution ;  others  that  his  general 
health  was  good,  though  he  was  suffering  at  the  time  of  his 
death  from  an  attack  of  a  particular  disorder. 

An  apothecary  named  rowell,  residing  at  fingby^  was  in 
attendance  on  Sir  Theodosius  for  this  complaint. 

Upon  the  £9th  of  August^  1780^  Powml  sent  his  patient  a 
draughty  composed  as  he  alleged  of  rhubarb  and  jalap,  BfinU 
of  lavender,  nutmeg  water,  simple  syrup,  and  common  water. 
The  bottle  which  held  this  draught  was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the 
Baronet's  bed-room. 

We  should  have  stated  that  his  mother,  Lady  Boughton, 
his  sister  Mrs.  Donnellan,  and  his  brother-in-law  Gaptaia 
Donnellan,  resided  with  him,  and  it  appeared  further,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  death  before  he  attained  his  majority,  a  large  part 
of  his  fortune  would  descend  to  his  sister,  and  Capiun 
Donnellan  would  enjoy  a  life  estate  in  it. 

About  seven  o'cIock,  in  the  morning  of  the  80th  of  August, 
Lady  Boughton  entered  his  bed  room  to  give  him  his  draught 
as  he  had  previously  requested  her  to  do,  and  having  poured 
it  into  a  cup  she  handea  it  to  him  to  drink. 

When  he  had  taken  about  half  of  it  he  complained  that  i( 
was  exceedingly  nauseous  and  smelt  unpleasant^  and  Lady 
Boughton  having  smelled  what  remained  in  the  cup  observed 
to  him  that  it  had  a  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds. 

Almost  immediately  sSiet  Sir  Theodosius  was  seized  with 
convulsions  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  in  about  half-an- 
hour  he  was  a  dead  man. 

While  he  was  yet  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death 
Captain  Donnellan  came  into  the  room,  and  contrary  (as 
she  stated)  to  the  remonstrances  of  Lady  Boughton  washed 
out  the  bottle  which  had  contained  the  draught.  The  body 
was  buried,  but  whispers  of  foul  play  having  gone  abroad,  a 
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Sir  William  Wheeler^  who  had  beeu  the  deceased  Baronet'a 
goardian,  insbted  on  its  exhumatioD,  and  eight  days  after  its 
inierment  it  was  taken  up  and  opened. 

Pabrefaction  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  render  the  autopsy 
of  little  advantage  in  investigating  the  real  cause  of  death;  the 
resnlt,  however^  was  to  place  Captain  Donnellan  on  his  trial  for 
wilful  morder. 

The  case  against  him  consisted  of  the  evidence  of  Lady 
Bonghton^  who  detailed  the  various  circumstances  we  have  nar- 
rated^and  that  of  some  medical  men  who  deposed  that  the  symptoms 
in  Sir  Theodosius*  case  resembled  those  produced  in  animals 
poisoned  with  laurel  water^  and  proof  that  Captain  Donnellan 
bad  a  still  in  his  own  room^  and  that  there  were  laurel  and 
bay  trees  growing  in  the  garden. 

For  the  defence  the  principal  witness  was  the  eminent  and 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  and  his  evidence  went  to  prove  thaT 
though  the  appearances,  presented  by  Sir  Theodosius  after  he 
had  taken  the  draught  were  consistent  with  poisoning  bv  laurel 
water,  yet  that  they  were  also  consistent  with  natural  death 
from  apoplexy  or  epilepsv.  In  other  words,  that  though,  if 
satisfied  beyond  doubt  that  Sir  Theodosius  had  partaken  of 
laurel  water,  he  would  have  ascribed  the  symjptoms  to  that 
potaon,  yet  if  unaware  of  any  draught  having  been  drunk  he 
would  have  felt  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  those  symptoms, 
without  any  enquiry  as  to  whether  any  poison  could  have  been 
administered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  evidence  of  the  draught  having 
contained  laurel  water,  was  that  of  Lady  Boughton  as  to  its 
peculiar  smdl.  Her  declarations  on  this  point,  palpably  sug-. 
gested  enquiries  as  to  the  particular  symptoms,  and  an  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  those  symptoms  with  poisoning  by  laorel 
water. 

Dr.  Parsons,  professor  of  Anatomy  at  Oxford,  stated  that 
the  opinion  of  the  medical  men  that  the  deceased  had  been 
poisoned  with  laurel  water  was  grounded  on  the  description  of 
the  smell,  by  Lady  Boughton,  and  on  nothing  else.  It  must 
be  owned  that  even  making  allowances  for  the  peculiarity  of 
this  smell,  and  the  forcible  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  bitter 
almonds  struck  Lady  Boughton,  immediately  after  she  had 
placed  the  contents  of  the  bottle  to  her  nose,  this  evidence  that 
the  draught  had  contained  laurel  water  is  not  very  conclusive. 

The  organ  of  smell  is  very  various  and  capricious  in  different 
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persons ;  some  consider  that  odoar  disgosting  which  oihers  feel 
the  greatest  delight  in  inhaling.  One  man  will  peroeiTe  what 
he  calls  a  smell  of  bitter  almonds,  where  another  will  aaseii 
with  equal  confidence  that  there  is  one  of  a  totiAy  difimnt 
charaotar. 

E?en  tlie  same  person  will  at  different  periods  of  the  sane 
day  perceive,  or  fancy  he  perceives  in  the  same  thing,  different 
smells,  and  it  certainly  strikes  as  as  taking  too  much  tor  granted, 
to  adopt  Lady  Boaghton^s  testiraonv,  as  establishing  the  faetof 
the  draught  having  contained  laurel  water. 

Assuming  this,  as  proved,  the  medical  witnesses  found  no 
di£Bculty  in  ascribing  the  peculiar  symptoms  eidiibited  in  & 
Theodosios  to  poisoning  with  laurel  water,  though  they  were 
forced  to  admit,  that  these  same  symptoms  were  conntteot 
with  death  from  apoplexy,  and  still  more  from  epilepsy.  It 
should,  too,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  severe  attack  of  this  htter 
disorder  is  a  constant  successor  ob  the  complaint,  when  at  all 
aggravated,  from  which,  confessedly.  Sir  Tbeodosiuj  wissufw* 
ing,  previously  to  his  death. 

With  modem  experience  to  guide  ns,  had  Captain 
Vonnellan's  trial  taken  idace  in  these  days,  it  is  probable  a 
stricter  examination  of  Dr.  Powell,  the  apothecary,  and  his 
assistants  would  have  been  instituted,  than  appears  to  bate 
been  had  on  the  trial.  We  know  by  sad  experience  bow 
frequently  life  is  endangered  and  lost  through  the  negtigeaoe 
of  apothecaries  and  dispensers  of  medicines,  and  as  the 
draught  prescribed  and  mixed  for  Sir  Theodosius  Bougbton 
contained  a  number  of  ingredients,  it  is  within  possibility  that 
some  mistake  may  have  been  made  in  the  compounding  of  thae 
ingredients.  It  was  proved  against  the  prisoner  that  be  had  a 
stiU  in  his  private  room,  for  the  real  or  ostensible  purpose  ef 
distilling  roses,  and  that  he  had  brought  this  still,  wet  with 
lime,  to  one  of  the  servants  to  be  cleaned,  some  days  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton. 

It  was  further  proved  that  several  bay  and  laurel  toees  grev 
in  the  garden. 

On  this  evidence,  coupled  with  proof  of  the  interest  wkick 
Captain  Donnellan  had  in  the  decease  of  his  brother-in-lav 
berore  the  latter  should  attain  his  majority,  the  prisoner  was 
found  guilty  and  subsequently  executed.* 

There  is  a  deficiency  on  the  proof  of  the  draught  hariag 
contained  laurel  water  at  aU.    Lady  Boughton  had  never  seen 

*  Mrs.  Donnellan  was  twice  married  after  the  execution  of  her 
husband ;  her  third  husband  was  the  well  known  Barry  O'Mera. 
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ibat  liquid*— she  merelv  perceived  as  she  thought  a  strong 
smell  of  bitter  almoiius,  arising  from  the  remains  of  the 
draogbt — none  of  the  draught  was  .preserved  for  analysis.  It 
might  have  been  improperly  mixed,  m  some  one  of  its  namer- 
ooB  ingredients,  by  the  apothecary  or  his  assistants.  Sir 
TheodosiuB  waa  ailing-^^the  symptoms  he  exhibited  were  con- 
siste&t  with  an  attack  of  apoplexy  or  epilepsy. — Captain 
Donnellau  was  not  abewn  to  have  ever  had  any  laurel  water  in 
his  possession — he  was  not  seen  in  Sir  Theodosius'  room  from 
the  time  the  draught  was  placed  there  till  it  was  administered, 
nor  was  the  draught  itself  missed  from  the  shelf  at  any  time 
daring  the  same  interval.  The  post-mortem  appearances  of 
the  body  shewed,  according  to  Hunter^  nothing  but  the  effects 
of  putrefaction. 

In  fact^  though  we  perhaps  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  Captain  Donnellan  was  manifestly  innocent,  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  he  was  convicted  on  evidence  of  the  weakest 
characto,  and  such  m  we  should  regret  to  see  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  condemnation  of  the  meanest  of  the  canine  race. 

Certainly  Mr.  Justice  Buller  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
most  infeUoitous  in  selecting  the  occasion  of  this  trial  for 
enlarging  on  the  cogency  of  circumstantial  evidence,  and  yet 
his  words  then  spoken  have  even  to  the  present  time  their 
influence  on  the  opinions  of  many  lawyers — and  still  keep 
together  the  rags  of  a  foolish  nrejudice  which  common  sense 
daily  endeavours  to  wholly  rend  and  scatter. 

We  now  approach  a  truly  painful  portion  of  our  subject,  one, 
however,  deeply  fraught  yith  instructive  warning;  with  a  warning 
Bot  alone  directed  to  us  in  our  respective  offices  of  judges  and 
iuroi8>  but  also  to  us  in  our  minutest  transactions  of  every-day 
ufe.  Should  each  of  us  be  candid  enough  to  admit  it,  we 
would  be  forced  to  confess  bow  almost  every  day  of  our  lives 
we  have  liad  reason  to  regret  hasty  decisions  and  assumptions 
of  the  guilt  of  others,  in  matters  more  or  less  important,  con- 
dusions  grounded  on  what  struck  us  at  the  time  as  irresistible 
combinations  of  circumstances,  but  which  an  interval  of  perhaps 
a  d^y,  or  even  an  houri  has  scattered  into  fragments. 

To  produce  two  or  three  cases  in  which  the  conviction  of 
the  accused  was  had  entirely  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
in  which  the  impropriety  and  injustice  of  the  conviction  were  sub- 
sequently made  manifest,  would  of  itself  make  perhaps  no  very 
powerful    case    against  circumstantial  evidence,  but  if  it  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  punishment  awarded  on  a  conTictioii 
for  murder  is  the  irrevocable  doom  of  death,  the  caatioD  with 
which  such  convictions  should  be  arrived  at  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. In  fact  the  humane^  nay  more,  the  conscieiitioas, 
man  will  always  be  slow  to  find  another  guilty  of  a  capital 
crime  on  purely  circumstantial  evidence,  remembering  the 
numerous  cases  in  which  such  evidence,  or  rather  the  conclii- 
sions  drawn  from  it,  have  subsequently  been  proved  fallacioiia. 
Even  without  this  the  skilful  advocate  will  not  fiul  to  urge 
this  topic  in  his  address  for  the  prisoner,  and  the  more  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  the  jury  the  more  fully  will  the  force 
of  bis  arguments  be  felt.  The  result  will  almost  inevitably  be 
wavering  and  indecision,  and  a  reluctance  to  condemn,  which 
would  not  be  felt  were  the  punishment  following  conviction 
less  extreme.  It  may  be  ai^ed  that  this  course  of  conduct 
is  unreasonable  and  unjust,  and  that  it  is  as  nnfedr  to  aubjeet 
a  man  to  the  least  punishment  as  to  the  greatest  on  nnsatis- 
factoiy  evidence  of  his  guilt, — this  we  admit,  and  we  willingly 
grant  that  on  all  occasions  the  accused  should  have  the  benefit 
of  any  reasonable  doubt ;  but  we  speak  of  cases  in  which  the 
mind  is  satisfied,  and  a  moral  certainty  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused rests  upon  it;  but  in  which  the  recollection  of  many  such 
cases  as  those  we  are  about  to  mention  comes  across  the  mind, 
and  causes  a  man  to  pause  before  he  commits  a  fellow-creature 
to  a  punishment  which,  once  inflicted,  is  complete  and  final, 
and  which  no  earthly  power  can  subsequently  mitigate  or 
cancel. 

In  tlie  year  1742  a  gentleman  on  his  road  to  Hull,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  that  town,  was  waylaid  by  a  masked 
highwayman,  and  robbed  of  a  purse  containing  twenty  guineas. 

Having  accomplished  the  robbery,  the  highwayman  rode  off 
by  a  different  road,  and  the  gentleman  pursued  his  journey, 
but  being  a  little  shaken  by  the  occurrence  he  went  but  two 
miles  further  on  his  road,  and  then  determined  to  stop  for  the 
night  at  the  Bell  Inn,  which  was  kept  by  one  James  Brunell. 
Here  he  related  the  circumstances  of  the  robbery,  and  added 
that  as  he  made  a  rule  when  travelling  to  mark  all  the  gold  he 
carried,  he  had  hopes  that  through  this  means  a  clue  would  be 
eventually  had  to  the  discovery  of  the  robber. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Brunell,  the  landlord, 
entered  the  traveller's  room  and  having  made  the  usual  enqui- 
ries after  the  comfort  of  his  guest,  stated  his  conviction  that 
he  should  be  able  to  point  out  the  criminal. 
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He  went  on  to  say  that  his  suspicions  had  fallen  on  one  of 
bis  own  waiters,  who  had  lately  made  a  considerable  show  of 
possessing  money,  and  whom  he  was  about  to  discharge  from 
a  conviction  of  lus  dishonesty ;  that  he  had  sent  this  man,  John 
Jennings,  out  for  change  of  a  guinea  that  evening,  and  that 
the  latter  had  returned,  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  travel- 
ler at  the  Bell,  intoxicated,  and  stating  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  procure  change.  That  he,  Brunei),  had  been  struck  by  the 
idea  that  the  guinea  returned  to  him  by  Jennings,  was  not  the 
identical  coin  which  had  been  given  him  to  get  changed,  and 
that  having  sent  Jennings  to  bed,  he  took  occasion  to  examine 
tBe  guinea,  and  was  satisfied,  by  discovering  upon  it  a  peculiar 
mark,  that  it  was  not  the  same.  That  this  circumstance  alone 
did  not  at  the  time  occasion  him  any  particular  anxiety,  as  Jen- 
nings frequently  had  gold  in  his  possession,  and  that  shortly 
after  he  paid  away  the  marked  coin  returned  to  him  by  Jen* 
nings  to  a  person  who  resided  at  a  distance,  and  who  had  since 
gone  home.  That  having  subsequently  heard  the  account  of 
the  robbery,  as  given  by  the  traveller,  from  some  person  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  which  he  was  not  himself,  and  of  the 
circumstance  of  all  the  stolen  money  being  marked,  be  had 
thought  it  but  right  to  mention  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
take  steps  for  the  discovery  of  the  guilty  party. 

It  was  arranged  accordingly  that  the  traveller  and  firunell 
should  go  up  softly  to  Jennings'  room,  and  having  done  so, 
and  found  him  fast  asleep,  they  examined  his  pockets,  and 
drew  forth  from  one  of  them  the  identical  stolen  purse  contain- 
ingexacily  nineteen  guineas,  each  marked  precisely  as  described. 

Jennings  was  forthwith  roused  and  given  into  custody  on 
the  charge,  which  he  firmly  and  positively  denied,  but  without 
gaining  much  belief  in  his  innocence  in  the  face  of  such  power- 
ful circumstances. 

Being  brought  to  trial,  his  master  deposed  to  the  same 
facts  which  he  had  related  to  the  traveller  on  the  evening  of 
the  robbery,  and  produced  the  man  to  whom  he  had  paid  away 
the  guinea  banded  to  him  by  Jennings,  and  this  man  in  turn 
produced  the  same  guinea,  which  the  prosecutor  identified  as 
forming  one  of  the  twenty  of  which  he  had  been  robbed.  On 
this  evidence  Jennings  was  convicted,  and  subsequently  ex- 
ecuted, declaring  his  innocenceto  the  last. 

Within  one  year  that  innocence  was  established,  too   late 
however  to  repair  the  injustice  done.    Brnnell,  the  landlord, 
51 
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aud  principal  witoMs  sffwtuik  Jennings,  wasarrtsted^  itkA^  and 
convicted^  and  senkocfd  to  death  for  robbing  one  of  hisgnesto 
in  his  own  bouse. 

Smitten  at  last  by  remotse,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
tfuilty  of  several  highway  robberies^  and  amongst  the  rest  thai 
for  which  the  unfortunate  Jennings  bad  been  hanged. 

It  appeared  from  Bruneira  confession,  (hat  having  effected 
the  roobery  he  reached  home  by  a  shorter  route  Ibi^n  that 
taken  by  the  travelleTi  and  found  on  his  arrival  a  person  wait- 
ilig  to  be  paid  a  trifiii^  account ;  not  having  sufficient  money 
in  his  pocket,  he  added  one  of  the  stolen  guineas,  and  pud 
aod  dismissed  his  creditor,  and  then  went  to  the  stables  to 
groom  the  horse  from  which  he  had  just  ab'ghted.  In  tbe 
interim  the  travdlej*  arrived  ai>d  narrated  the  circumstances  of 
tbe  robbery,  and  of  the  money  stolen  been  marked,  all  of  whidi 
was  repeated  by  some  of  the  parties  who  had  been  present  to 
Bruneu  on  hie  return  from  the  stables  to  the  house.  Terrified 
And  confounded,  and  particularly  alarmed  at  having  parted  with 
one  of  the  marked  coins  to  a  person  in  his  own  house,  and  to 
whom  he  could  not  possibly  apply  for  it  again,  detection  seemed 
inevitable,  and  in  the  midst  of  bis  perplexity  the  nefarious 
scheme,  which  he  subsequently  executed  with  such  lamentable 
success^  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 

We  catinot  blame  the  jury  who  convicted  Jennings, — Can 
we  a{^ove  the  law  which  de(H*ived  bim  of  life,  and  cut  off 
ei^ery  opp^tunity  of  subsequent  redress  ?  Of  such  redress  as 
restoration  to  liberty,  and  reputation,  and  a  substantial  pecu- 
niary recompense,  would  have  supplied. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  an  absurd  anomaly 
pl:«sented  by  our  criminal  code.  So  jealously  does  the  legis- 
lature guard  the  finality  of  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  a  criminsl 
case,  that  a  man  ouce  convicted,  receives  upon  his  innoeenee 
being  subsequently  established,  not  a  reversal  of  his  coatiction 
aUd  sentenee,  but  the  gracious  favor  of  Sk^ree  pardon  I  ! 

Is  it  not  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  a  victim  of 
inju^ke,  already  goaded  to  ffiadness  by  a  sense  of  injury,  to 
tell  Mm  with  thesaaie  breath  which  announces  the  establishing  of 
his  inn<k»nce^  that  his  sovereign  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  gratit  him  a  free  pardon  P  Really  this  dumsy  conlrivaBcs 
to  evade  a  candid  admission  of  error,  and  s  just  expressioB  of 
regret,  i*  mors  worthy  of  a  race  of  savages  Uian  of  a  civiliied 
nation. 
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What  a  fierce  mockerj  to  teU  a  man  to  his  face,  that  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  a  mistake,  (no  matter  how  exoasable),  that 
he  was  presumed  and  partly  punished  as  guilty,  but  has  been 
found  wholly  guiltless,  that  he  has  been  cruelly  wronged  oi 
every  side,  and  that  therefore — he  has  been  mercifully 
granted  a  free  pardon  t 

How  much  more  consistent  it  would  be  with  our  boasted 
lefinement  and  civilization,  nay  more,  how  much  more  oon- 
aonant  with  common  sense  and  common  right,  to  make  the 
declaration  of  a  man's  innocence,  when  thus  established,  ai 
public  and  as  solemn  as  was  the  declaration  of  his  gailt. 
Would  it  be  more  than  the  barest  measure  of  equity,  to  send 
for  the  man  to  the  gaol  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  to 
appoint  a  public  sitting  of  the  same  court  that  tried  him,  to 
have  him  brought  before  that  court,  and  publicly,  and  suitably, 
and  feelingly  addressed  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, and  then  and  there  told  how  deeply  the  involuntary 
injustice  done  him  had  wrung  the  great  heart  of  the  guardian 
law  of  the  land  ?  Would  it  be  more  or  otherwise  than  just 
to  order  that  a  suitable  pecuniary  recompense,  measured 
according  to  the  rank  of  life,  extent  and  duration  of  punish- 
ment undergone,  and  other  considerations,  should  be  awarded 
to  him ;  a  recompense  paid  out  of  the  public  purse,  and 
valuable,  not  as  money  worth,  but  as  a  public  and  substantial 
testimony,  that  he  was  then  and  there  restored  to  that  position 
in  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  men,  of  which  he  had  been 
temporarily  and  unjustly  deprived  ?  But  to  return  to  our 
illustrations. 

There  dwelt  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1721,  a  man  named 
William  Shaw,  who  followed  the  trade  of  an  upholsterer. 
He  had  living  with  him  one  daughter,  Catherine,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrences  we  are  about  so  mention  was  attached 
to  one  John  Lawson,  a  jeweller,  but  his  addresses  were  dis- 
couraged by  her  father,  who  alleged  that  Lawson  was  dissipa* 
ted  and  extravagant,  and  forbade  him  the  house. 

The  daughter  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  receive  the 
addresses  of  Lawson  clandestinely,  until  her  father  discovered 
her  proceedings ;  and  thenceforth  kept  her  in  strict  confine- 
ment, and  under  close  surveillance. 

A  young  man  named  Robertson,  the  son  of  a  neighbour, 
and  friend  of  Shaw,  was  the  person  on  whom  the  latter  desired 
his  daughter  to  bestow  her  afiections,  but  she  could  not  be  in^ 
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duced  to  look  favourably  upon  his  suit,  and  on  one  evening  in 
particular,  when  her  father  had  pressed  his  wishes  upon  her 
with  unusual  force,  she  vehemently  declared  that  she  would 
prefer  death  to  becoming  the  wife  of  a  man  she  hated. 

Her  father  was  enraged  at  what  he  considered  her  undutifol 
and  foolish  obstinacy,  and  made  use  of  several  passionate  ex- 
pressions which  were  replied  to  with  equal  warmth,  and  the 
words  "  barbarity,"  "  cruelty,'*  and  '*  death,"  were  frequently 
pronounced  by  the  daughter,  and  at  last  her  father  in  a  rage 
left  her,  locking  the  door  after  him. 

The  room  occupied  by  Shaw  was  separated  only  by  a  single 
partition  from  the  next,  in  which  James  Morrison,  a  watch- 
case  maker  by  trade,  dwelt.  This  man  was  at  home  on  the 
evening  on  which  the  violent  altercation  between  Shaw  and 
his  daughter  had  occurred,  and  had  heard  indistinctly  portions 
of  the  conversation  between  them,  the  words  we  have  particu- 
larized, however,  which  were  pronounced  forcibly  and  empha- 
tically, having  made  a  particular  impression. 

The  father,  having  as  we  have  stated,  gone  out,  nothing  was 
heard  for  a  time,  but  presently  Morrison  was  alarmed  by  hear- 
ing groans  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  Shaws,  and  calling  in 
his  neighbours,  they  too  on  listening  attentively  heard  not 
only  the  groans  but  the  voice  of  Catherine  Shaw  faintly  ex- 
claiming twice  or  thrice,  "  cruel  father,  thou  art  the  cause  of 
my  death  !'* 

Morrison  and  his  companions  at  once  hastened  to  the  door 
of  Shaw's  room,  and  having  knocked  thereat  several  times 
without  receiving  any  reply,  a  constable  was  procured,  the 
door  burst  open,  and  Catherine  Shaw  found  lying  on  the  floor 
steeped  in  her  blood,  which  issued  from  a  wound  evidently 
made  with  a  knife  which  lay  by  her  side. 

She  yet  lived,  though  unable  to  articulate,  but  the  circum- 
stances, combined  with  previous  suspicions  of  Shaw,  induced 
those  present  to  ask  her  if  she  attributed  her  death  to  her 
father's  hand,  in  reply  to  which  enquiry  she  was  only  able 
to  make  a  motion  of  her  head,  which  was  interpreted  into  an 
affirmative,  and  then  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Scarcely  had  she  expired  ere  her  father  returned  and  entered 
the  room,  and  seeing  a  number  of  his  neighbours  with  a  con- 
stable in  his  apartment,  betrayed  considerable  confusion,  which 
was  increased  to  extreme  agitation  at  the  sight  of  his  dead 
daughter. 
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Saspicion  became  certainty  when  his  shirt  was  observed  to 
be  stained  with  blood,  and  forthwith  he  was  conveyed  before 
a  magistrate,  and  upon  the  depositions  of  the  neighboars  and 
constable  committed  for  trial  upon  the  charge  of  wilful  murder. 

The  evidence  against  him  on  his  trial  consisted  in  proof  of 
frequent  quarrels  between  himself  and  daughter,  the  particu- 
larly violent  disagreement  on  the  night  in  question,  and  the 
uttering  of  the  words  "  barbarity,"  *'  cruelty,"  *'  death,"  his 
leaving  her  in  anger,  her  being  heard  soon  after  to  groan  and 
exclaim,  "cruel  father,  thou  art  tliecause  of  my  death,"  her  being 
shortly  after  found  dying  of  a  wound  made  with  a  knife  which 
lay  b^ide  her,  the  apparently  a£Rrmative  motion  of  her  head, 
and  the  blood  with  which  his  shirt  was  stained. 

Against  this  array  Shaw  was  unable  to  oppose  more  than' 
his  bare  denial  of  guilt,  and  his  assertion  that  the  blood  on  his 
shirt  had  flowed  from  his  arm  which  had  been  imperfectly  tied 
after  the  operation  of  bleeding,  which  he  had  undergone  some 
days  before;  and  he  was  accordingly  found  guilty,  and  hanged  in 
chains,  at  Leith  walk,  in  the  month  of  November,  1721. 

In  the  August  of  the  following  year,  a  person  who  had 
become  the  tenant  of  Shaw's  apartments,  was  arranging  the 
room  in  which  Catherine  Shaw  breathed  her  last,  when  he 
lighted  on  a  paper  folded  like  a  letter,  and  which  had  fallen 
into  a  space  at  one  side  of  the  chimney ;  it  contained  these 
words : — 

*'Baebaiious  Father — Your  cruelty  in  having  put  it  out 
of  my  power  ever  to  join  my  fate  to  that  of  the  only  man  I 
could  love,  and  tyrannically  insisting  upon  my  marrying  one 
whom  I  always  hated,  has  made  roe  form  a  resolution  to  put 
an  end  to  my  existence,  which  is  become  a  burthen  to  me.  I 
doubt  not  I  shall  find  mercy  in  another  world ;  for  sure  no 
benevolent  being  can  require  that  I  should  any  longer  live  in 
torment  to  myself  in  this  !  My  death  I  lay  to  your  charge  : 
when  you  read  this  consider  yourself  as  the  inhuman  wretch 
that  plunged  the  murderous  knife  in  the  bosom  of  the 
unhappy 

Catherine  Shaw.'* 

When  we  mention  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  recognised 
as  the  hand-writing  of  her  whose  name  was  afi&xed  to  it,  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  Shaw  was  the  victim  of  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

Enquiry  was  made,  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  established. 
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tlM  body  of  tine  unfortunate  Shaw,  which  still  nrnwofL  *' alter- 
ing to  the  parching  winds^'^  upon  the  gibbet  on  wl^  his  life 
had  been  ended,  was  taken  down  and  given  to  his  friends  for 
decent  and  Christian  burial,  and  in  token  of  his  innoceoec, 
and  as  a  reparation  to  his  slandered  memory,  a  pair  of  colors 
was  waved  over  his  grave. 

Ample  reparation !  generous  amende  1  The  aim  of  the  law 
had  snatched  him  from  the  midst  of  his  proiects  aad  his 
labors,  from  the  realizations  of  the  pesent  and  the  hopes  •f 
the  future ;  had  filled  his  last  hours  with  bitterness  and  bnui- 
ded  his  memory  with  disgrace,  and  having  found  at  lei^h  that 
it  had  been  too  hasty  to  smite,  it  atones  for  all  this  injustiie 
andprecipitation  by  waving  a  banner  over  his  senseleas  clay. 

We  should  certainly  run  the  risk,  if  we  have  not  already 
incurred  the  certainty  of  fatiguing  our  readers,  by  adding 
many  further  illustrations ;  we  shall  content  ourselves  therefore 
with  one»  as  striking  as  those  which  we  have  already  submitted. 

Lady  Mazel  was  a  lady  of  fashion,  whO|  in  the  year  16S9, 
lived  in  a  large  house  in  Paris. 

Her  establishment  consisted  of  a  vakt,  named  Le  Bnm, 
two  footboys,  two  housemaids,  a  cook,  and  a  couchnuA.  The 
Abb^  Poulard,  her  private  chaplain,  occupied  a  room  in  the 
house,  as  did  also  all  the  servants  except  the  coeduDan,  who 
slept  in  the  stabk. 

Lady  Mazel  herself  occupied  a  room,  the  innermost  of  throe, 
opening  from  the  grand  stair  case,  on  an  upper  floor. 

Upon  Sunday,  the  27tb  November,  she  went  to  afternoon 
service  accompanied  by  Le  Brun^  her  valet,  who  having  eseor- 
ted  her  to  church  went  himself  to  another^ 

Lady  Mazel  having  supped  with  the  Abb^  Poniard,  retind 
to  bed  at  about  11  at  night.  The  key  of  her  bed^room  door 
was  usually  laid  upon  a  chair  within  the  room  near  the  door, 
and  the  servant  who  might  happen  to  be  last  wiUi  her  mistitsa 
at  bed  time  was  accustomed  to  lay  the  key  in  that  fhtct^  aid 
on  leaving  the  room  to  shut  the  door  after  her,  which,  luteuog 
with  a  spring,  could  not  be  opened  from  the  outside.  On  this 
night,  Le  Brun  came  to  the  bed-room  door  to  receive  his 
lady's  orders  for  the  following  day,  and  the  fluaid  having 
attended  her  mistress  to  bed  came  out  of  the  room,  the  door 
of  which  immediately  after  was  shut  close  by  Le  Brun. 

Li  the  morning  Le  Brun  went  as  usual  to  market,  and  having 
returned  home,  was  surprised  to  find,  at  eight  o'clock,  that  his 
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nktreflp,  whose  nsad  boar  of  risiog  was  seven  o'clock,  htd  not 
yet  riso). 

He  agiin  weal;  tmi  to  his  wife's  bdgings,  wkich  were  near, 
told  ker  he  was  uneas;  at  not  hanng  lieard  his  lad^^e 
bell  ring,  and  gave  her  some  gold  whteh  fee  desired  her  to  filaoe 
in  security.  JEleturtiing  once  mcnre  to  his  lad/c  house,  he 
fonad  tltt  sorants  nuch  alarmed  at  iiaring  heard  Dotfaiiig  ydt 
of  ibtir  mistress,  and  one  of  them  expressed  his  fears  that  «be 
bad  been  struck  with  apoplexy,  or  attached  by  a  Ueeding  ait 
tbe  tiQse,  to  which  she  was  si^jeet 

Ls  Brnn,  however,  was  not  satisfied  to  ascribe  th«  anusoal 
dicnmstances  io  either  of  these  canses,  bat  stated  his  contio' 
tion  thatsooething  worse  had  happened,  for  that  be  had  found 
the  street  door  open  the  night  before,  after  everyone  in  the 
house  except  himself  had  retired  to  reet.  The  lady^B  son-jn- 
law  was  then  sent  for,  and  he  also  expressed  his  fears  tliat  i\i% 
mistress  of  the  house  had  been  attacked  by  apoplexy,  <m 
whieh  Le  i3rttn  repeated  the  <xpression  of  his  fears  ai>d  the 
£act  of  his  luMring  found  tbe  street-door  open  the  preceding  night: 

A  lock'^smith  was  sent  for,  and  the  door  of  the  bed-room 
was  forced  opesi.  Le  Brun  entered  first,  ran  to  tbe  bed,  and 
after  fialUng  once  or  twice  on  his  mit^tress,  drew  back  the  cur* 
tains  and  cried  out,  ^^  my  mistress  has  been  wmrdered/^  He  then 
ran  immediately  to  the  vi^rdrobe  or  reoess  in  the  room  in 
whieh  the  Lady  Mazel  was  accustomed  to  keep  her  money, 
and  hainng  lifted  up  her  strong  booc  and  found  it  heavy,  he  oried 
oat,  "  how  is  this  ?  she  has  not  been  robbed  1  '* 

A  sujsgeon  having  arrived  the  body  was  examioed  and  found 
to  have  jseoeired  no  less  than  fifty  wounds,  while  iiumerous 
gashes  upon  her  hands  and  arms  shewed  that  she  had  not  been 
overcofise  without  a  considerable  struggle. 

Upon  tbe  bed,  which  was  drenched  with  blood,  were  found 
a  fragment  of  coarse  lace  belonging  to  a  cravat,  and  a  napkin 
which  had  been  formed  into  a  night  cap,  and  which  was 
marked  with  the  family  arms* 

Tbe  bdl  ropes  were  tied  up  so  as  to  be  out  of  reaoh^  and  in 
ihe  ashes  of  the  grate,  and  nearly  consumed  hy  the  fire,  was 
found  a  dasp  knife,  from  which  every  traoe  of  blood,  if  any  had 
ever  been  upon  it,  had  disappeared. 

Le  Bran  was  examined,  and  stated  thai  after  having^reeeivedbis 
lady's  orders  at  her  bed-rooas  door,  he  had  gone  down -stairs 
to  tbe  kitchen,and  having  sat  down  at  tbe  fire  to  warm  himeeK, 
be  had  fallen  asleep,  and  slqit,  as  he  thought,  for  abont  an 
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hour,  and  that  then  awaking  and  going  to  lock  the  street  door 
he  had  found  it  open^  had  locked  it^  and  taken  away  the  key 
to  his  bed  chamber.  He  was  searched,  and  in  his  pocket  was 
fouud  a  new  filed  key,  which  fitted  the  hall-door,  and  the  door 
of  Lady  MazeFs  chamber. 

The  bloody  night  cap  was  put  upon  his  head  and  found  to 
be  an  exact  fit,  and  these  circumstances  were  judged  sufficient^ 
strong  to  warrant  his  committal  to  prison  on  the  charge  of 
murdering  his  mistress. 

It  appeared  to  his  prosecutors  and  the  public  that  he  must 
have  admitted  the  actual  murderer  into  the  house,  a  condusiou 
appearing  warranted  by  his  possession  of  the  key,  and  it  was 
thought  that  had  he  himself  perpetrated  the  murder,  his  clothes 
would  inevitably  have  been  stained  with  blood,  no  trace  of 
which  was  found  upon  them  ;  the  fragment  found  of  the  cravat, 
not  corresponding  with  any  worn  by  the  prisoner,  favored  this 
presumption. 

When  we  state  that  Le  Brun  had  no  defence  to  offer  to 
these  strong  circumstances  save  a  simple  protestation  of 
innocence  and  proof  of  bis  having  maintained  an  irreproachable 
character  all  his  life,  the  reader  will  conclude  that  his 
defence  availed  him  little.  To  induce  him  to  disclose  the  name  of 
his  supposed  accomplice,  he  was  tortured  with  such  severity  that 
he  died  under  the  infliction  upon  the  23rd  of  February,  1690. 
About  a  month  after  a  man  named  Berry,  who  bad  been  a 
servant  in  Lady  MazePs  house,  and  dismissed  about  two 
months  before  the  murder,  was  arrested  at  Sens,  upon  suspicion 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  on  being 
searched  Lady  Hazel's  gold  watch  was  found  upon  him. 

On  the  strength  of  these  and  other  concurring  circumstances 
he  was  condemned  to  death,  and  then  came  repentance  and 
confession  too  late  to  save  the  hfe  of  an  innocent  man. 

His  account  was  this.  Favored  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
bcalities  and  of  the  habits  of  the  household,  he  had  got 
unperceived  into  the  house  on  the  Friday  proceeding  murder. 
Qe  reached  one  of  the  lofts  at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
he  remained  concealed  till  Sunday,  subsisting  upon  bread 
and  apples,  with  which  he  had  previously  supplied  himself. 

About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Sunday,  knowing  that  the 
mistress  of  the  house  was  accustomed  to  go  to  church  at  that 
hour,  he  stole  softly  down  stairs  and  finding  her  bedroom  door 
open,  he  entered,  and  tried  to  conceal  himself  under  her  bed. 
Iinding  that  it  was  too  low  to  admit  him  with  ease,  he  returned 
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to  the  loft^  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat^  and 
returned  to  the  room  in  his  shirty  and  was  this  time  successful 
in  introducing  his  person  under  the  bed.  There  he  remained 
all  day,  and  when  Lady  Mazel,  in  the  afternoon^  had  again 
left  the  house  to  go  to  church,  he  came  forth,  threw  his  hat, 
which  he  found  inconvenient,  under  the  bed,  and  formed  a 
nightcap  out  of  a  napkin  which  lay  on  a  chair. 

Having  tied  up  the  bell-ropes,  he  sat  down  by  the  fire, 
where  he  continued  until  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  lady's 
carriage  wheels  in  the  court-yard  below,  when  he  again  retreated 
to  his  hiding  place  under  the  bed,  and  lay  there  concealed 
until  Lady  Mazel  had  retired  for  the  night.  After  she  had 
lain  down  about  an  hour,  he  came  from  under  the  bed,  and 
demanded  her  money,  and  on  her  attempting  to  cry  out  and 
ring  the  bell,  he  stabbed  her  repeatedly  until  she  was  dead. 
Having  then  taken  the  key  of  the  wardrobe,  and  also  of  the 
strong  box,  he  opened  the  latter,  and  abstracted  about  600 
livres,  resumed  his  hat,  leaving  his  napkin-formed  nightcap 
on  the  bed,  replaced  the  strong  box  and  keys,  and  having 
thrown  his  knife,  the  instrument  of  the  murder,  into  the  grate, 
he  returned  to  the  loft,  and  resumed  his  clothes.  He  then 
descended  the  stairs,  and  finding  the  street  door  only  latched, 
he  went  out,  leaving  the  door  open  after  him. 

Could  the  Executive  have  restored  Le  Brun  to  life,  and 
given  back  to  his  wife  and  children  a  husband  and  a  father^ 
rudely  torn  from  them  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  full  vigor  of 
health,  with  every  disgraceful  and  contumelious  circumstance 
that  could  further  embitter  the  bitter  pangs  of  death,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  to  them  a  source  of  pure  delight  to  have 
exercised  the  power: :  but  while  we  know  that  this  power  was 
denied  them,  would  that  we  could  feel  that  the  example  was 
to  them,  or  ever  since  to  others  in  a  like  position,  who  have 
heard  of  this  or  had  personal  experience  of  other  cases  such  as 
this^  a  source,  as  it  should  be,  of  temperance  and  moderation 
of  opinion. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  even  an  abridged  account 
of  the  celebrated  case  of  Sieur  D*Anglade,  one,  however, 
as  instructive  as  we  trust  are  those  which  we  have  re- 
lated. The  offence  imputed  was  not  murder  but  robbery, 
and  never  perhaps  was  there  apparently  a  more  convincing 
combination  of  circumstances  to  fasten  guilt  upon  an  innocent 
man.  Convicted  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  circum- 
stances, a  man  of  education,  sensibility,  and  rank,  was  con* 
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demned  to  the  galleys  for  nine  yean,  his  viia  banisbed  from 
Paris  for  a  like  period,  his  fortune  almost  exhausted  bj  beavy 
fines,  and  his  name  and  memory  loaded  with  iu£amj.  His 
life  was  spared  him  by  the  law  only  to  be  takea  by  the  larvag^ 
of  disease,  generated  by  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  fais 
position.  Some  reparation  was,  doubtless,  made  in  the  persoBs 
of  his  widow  and  daughter  after  his  death  and  the  estabhsb- 
ment  of  his  innocence,  but  he  was  himself  then  as  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  earthly  consolation,  as  if  he  bad  ended  his  life 
upon  the  gibbet,  instead  of  in  tbe  dungeon  at  Marseilles, 
liie  case  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  interesting 
series  of  French  trials,  known  as  Les  Gaoses  Gobies,  but  we 
arc  miable  just  now  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  volume. 

The  story  told  by  Gerald  Griffin  as  au  introductory  efnaode 
in  the  ''Sarber  of  Ban  try,''  is,  we  believe,  founded  on  fact. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  it  was  of  two  men  who  had 
been  seen  fighting  in  a  field,  one  of  whoin,sborUy  afterwards,was 
found  lyingdeadin  the  same  field,  a  pitchfork,  apparently  the  in- 
strument with  which  the  murder  had  been  committed,  being  by 
his  side.  The  pitchfork  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
survivor  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  seen  quarrelling  and 
he  was  known  to  have  taken  it  out  with  him  on  the  noomiog 
in  question.  He  was  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial,  and 
it  having  been  established,  in  addition  to  th^  facts,  tiiat  an 
enmity  of  some  standing  had  existed  between  him  and  the 
deceased,  his  conviction,  in  spite  of  the  protestaticMis  of 
iuAocence  whiah  he  made,  appeared  certain.  The  jury,  never- 
theless, appeared  to  hesitate,  and  after  havii^  been  ebs^t  from 
court  in  deliberation  for  a  considerable  time,  returned  and 
informed  the  court,  that  one  of  their  body  persisted  ia  acquiUiag 
the  prisoner.  Such  an  announcement  would  psobably  ia 
these  days  be  repressed  as  irregular,  but  it  appears  that  oo 
this  oocaiuon  the  judge  considered  it  his  duty  to  reinoJistroU 
with  the  dissentient  jury-man ;  ine£Eectually,  however,  and  to 
avoid  the  probable  fate  of  being  kished,  the  jury  a^eed  in  a 
verdict  of  acquittaL  In  Griffin's  story  we  are  told  that 
the  jury  was  lushed  and  discharged,  but  we  rather  think  that 
they  must  have  found  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  as  there  would  be 
nothing  otherwise  to  prevent  the  prisoner  being  tried  again. 

Miss  Landon*s  afi'ecting  story  of  Hester  Malpas  is  dimbtleBf 
kaown  to  many  of  our  readers.  A  young,  innocent^  warm- 
hearted, and  beautiful  girl  whose  parents  had  £iUen  into 
poverty^  Hester  is  adopted  by  an  eld^y  aunt  living  in  LobAos^ 
and   takes   up  her  abode  with  the  aunt  accordingly.      Here 
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•be  fiMflfts  one  evening,  while  taking  her  accustomed  walic, 
J^r  lover,  Frank  Horton^  from  whom  she  had  been  separated 
when  she  came  to  live  in  Londoa.  She  n>eet8  him  again  and 
•gain,  until  at  last  her  aunt»  mi^ng  the  discovery,  forbids  her 
to  go  oBt  as  usual,  and  reproaches  her  with  undue  severity  for 
her  clandestine  conduct.  One  Sunday  evening  her  aunt 
harshly  dessre^  her  to  go  to  churchy  accompanied  by  the  servant^ 
and  Hester  leaves  home  for  the  purpose,  bvA  meeting  Iker 
lover  a  sad  ecene  ensues  between  them,  for  he  declaoes  his 
regret  that  he  had,  by  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  her» 
brought  upon  her  her  aunt*s  dis^ea8ure>  and  that  he  is  about 
to  quit  England  for  a  (iaoe,  and  to  seek  hisfortane  on  the  sjiores 
of  America.  The  interview  lasts  till  the  service  is  nearly 
eonclttded,  and  Hester  unwilh'ng  to  enter  the  church,  returns 
home^  admitting  herself  and  lover  through  the  back-4oor,  of 
which  she  has  the  key.  A  neighbour,  an  acquaintanoe  of  h^ 
aunt's,  missing  her  from  churchy  calls  shortly  after  to  remoo- 
strate  with  the  lalter  on  her  severity  towards  Hester,  in  thus, 
as  he  supposes,  confining  her  to  the  house.  He  is  unabk^ 
after  knocking,  to  gain  admission,  when  the  servant  coming 
up  admits  both  by  means  of  a  latch-key.  She  of)eQs  the 
parlour-door  to  shew  him  in^  there,  and  suddenly  starts  back 
with  a  violent  scream.  Her  mistress  is  lying  upon  the  floors 
her  skull  dreadfully  fractured,  and  hfe  extii>ct.  Hester  is 
called,  to  come  at  once  to  her  aunt,  but  hesitates,  and  re^iei^ 
"  not  yet,  not  yet,  I  oannot  bear  it."  The  parlour  window  is 
open,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  footsteps  in  the  ^wer-plot 
outside ;  the  more  portable  articles  alone,  such  as  spoons,  tlie 
old  lady's  watch,  and  whatever  money  may  have  been  ia  the 
house,  are  taken  off.  Everything  combines  to  fasten  ^apicion 
on  Hester :  her  frequent  clandestine  meetings  with  Uortoti 
in  direct  op|)osition  to  her  aunt'e  injunctions,  and  her  meeting 
him,  in  particular  on  the  evening  of  her  aunt's  murder,  instead 
of  going,  as  she  had  been  directed,  to  church ;  his  havii^ 
been  seen  on  the  same  evening  to  quit  her  aunt^s  house  in 
apparent  haste,  and  lier  own  hesitation  and  refusal  to  coma 
down  sftairs  when  sunmoned  by  the  servant.  She  is  toed  and 
eonvicted. 

Miss  Laudon's  pathos  and  feeling  are  required  to  oomplete 
the  story  in  any  other  words  than  her  own.  The  crushing 
intelligence  of  the  horrible  fate  that  had  fallen  on  their  young 
and  lovely  daughter  reaches  the  parents,  when  basking  in  the 
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first  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  happiness  that  had  for  years 
gleamed  upon  their  lives ;  seated  in  the  calm  summer  eventide 
at  their  cottage  door,  and  watching  the  gambols  of  their  younger 
children,  and  thinking  wifh  calm  complacency  of  her  who  was 
far  away,  and  to  whom  in  a  great  measure  they  owed  that 
tranquil  happiness,  a  letter  is  delivered,  this  time  wanting 
the  well  known  superscription  hailed  always  with  delight. 
In  a  moment  the  sunshine  is  darkened,  and  a  thick  veil  of 
trouble,  horror  and  grief,  obscures  the  souls  of  the  wretched 
parents. 

We  will  spare  the  reader  the  painful  recital  of  the  rest  of 
the  story.  The  visit  of  the  mother  to  her  daughter  in  prison, 
in  the  condemned  cell ;  the  awful  night  before  her  execution ; 
the  agony,  the  despair,  the  wild  horror  of  the  last  parting.  A 
twelvemonth  after,  Hester's  parents  who  rich  in  worldly  goods 
by  the  intestacy  of  Hester's  aunt,  are  seated  once  again  at  their 
cottage  door.  The  sun  is  flinging  his  parting  rays  over  the 
scene,  and  gilding  with  a  calm  and  mellow  light  every  spot 
save  those  hearts  into  which  neither  joy  nor  sunshine  shall  ever 
enter  more. 

Once  again  a  post  packet  is  delivered  to  the  wretched  father, 
who  opens  it  mechanically.  It  is  a  newspaper  directed  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  friend,  a  particular  paragraph  is  marked  for 
perusal ;  slowly  and  without  interest  the  eyes  of  the  reader  are 
directed  towards  it,  when  suddenly  his  faceislighted  up  with  an 
unusual  brightness,  he  devours  the  words  with  eager  and  strain- 
ing eyes,  and  having  concluded,  hesinks  back  upon  his  seat  over- 
come, handing  the  newspaper  to  his  wife,  and  unable  to  articu- 
late more  than  "  thank  God  !  thank  God  I" 

The  newspaper  contains  an  account  of  the  confession  of  a 
Jew,  a  watchmaker,  who  had  just  suffered  death  for  a  burglary, 
and  who  confessed  that  to  his  heavy  catalogue  of  crime  was 
to  be  added  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Malpas,  Hester's  aunt.  He 
had,  he  stated,  entered  the  parlour  through  the  open  window 
by  means  of  a  plank,  resting  on  the  garden  railings,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  window,  and  then  no  traces  of  footsteps  were  left 
to  indicate  his  passage.  With  one  blow  he  had  felled  and 
dispatched  the  old  lady,  who  was  reading  her  prayer-book 
according  to  her  custom. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  without  alluding 
to  a  case,  which  perhaps  beyond  all  others  furnishes  the  most 
instructive  lesson  ;  it  is  that  of  Jonathan  Bradford  who,  in  the 
year  1736,  kept  an  Inn  on  the  road  from  London  to  Oxford. 
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A  gentleman  named  Hayes,  of  independent  means,  on  his 
way  to  visit  a  relation,  stopped  at  this  inn,  where  he  met  with 
two  gentlemen,  also  travellers,  with  whom  he  supped,  and  to 
whom  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
about  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

Supper  over,  all  retired  to  rest,  the  two  fellow  travellers  in 
a  double-bedded  room,  adjoining  that  in  which  Mr.  Hayes 
slept. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  one  of  these  gentlemen,  being 
awake,  heard  as  he  thought  a  groan,  succeeded  by  another  and 
the  moans  of  a  person  in  extreme  pain,  the  sounds  of  which 
appeared  to  issue  from  their  neighbour's  room.  Having  left, 
as  was  usual  with  them,  a  candle  burning  in  the  room,  the 

ijentleman  awakened  his  companion,  and  bothlistening  distiuct- 
y  heard  the  groans  repeated.  They  rose  softly  and  proceeded 
towards  Mr.  Hayes'  room,  and  finding  the  door  ajar,  and  a 
light  in  the  room,  they  entered,  and  were  petrified  with  horror 
to  see  the  occupant  of  the  bed  weltering  in  his  blood,  and 
a  man  armed  with  a  knife  and  holding  a  dark  lantern  standing 
over  him.  The  amazement  and  horror  of  the  assassin,  as  he 
appeared  to  be,  equalled  their  own,  but  his  terror  seemed  the 
result  of  detected  guilt.  A  moment  sufiiced  to  show  the 
gentlemen  that  the  murdered  man  was  Mr.  Hayes  with  whom 
they  had  supped,  and  that  the  other  was  Jonathan  Bradford, 
their  host.  Him  they  at  once  seized  and  charged  with  the 
murder,  which  he  strenuously  denied,  and  averred  that  having 
been  awakened  by  the  groans  of  the  murdered  man,  he  had 
struck  a  light,  armed  himself  with  the  knife  for  his  own  defence, 
and  had  entered  the  room  but  an  instant  before  themselves. 
These  protestations  were  unheeded,  he  was  charged,  com- 
mitted for  trial,  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged. 

Eighteen  months  after  a  man  lying  on  his  death  bed,  and 
stung  by  remorse  of  conscience,  confessed  that  he,  and  not 
Bradford,  had  murdered  Mr.  Hayes.  This  man  had  been 
Hayes'  footman,  had  stabbed  and  robbed  his  master,  and  re- 
turned  in  safety  to  his  own  room  which  he  could  have  barely 
reached  when  Bradford  entered  that  of  the  murdered  man, 

Strange*as  is  the  story  to  this  point  the  conclusion  is  stranger 
still.  Bradford's  innocence  of  the  act  having  been  thus  estab- 
lished, the  clergyman  who  had  attended  him  after  his  sentence, 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  that,  though  not  an 
actual  murderer,  Bradford  was  onein  design.     He  had  confessed 
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to  the  clergyman,  that  tempted  by  the  money  which  Mr.  Hayes 
had  inoftutiouslf  meoticmed  at  sapper  was  ia  his  posaessioB, 
he  had  gone  to  the  bed  room  of  the  deceased  with  the  save 
wicked  purpose  as  the  servaul^  and  thanderstruck  to  find  tiut 
bloody  purpose  anticipated,  be  had  in  his  terror  dropped  his  kniCe 
upon  the  body,  and  thus  stained  his  hands  and  kmfe  with  the 
•vkleaces  of  guilt 

Cases  such  as  this  are  startling  instances  of  the  far-reaching 
power  of  Providence,  and  the  following  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  in  this  point  of  view  that  has  ever 
occurred. 

In  the  account  which  we  have  met  with,  fictitious  namei 
are  used^  but  the  story  is  a  true  one ;  and  the  trial  was 
had  before  Lord  Mansfield. 

SoBsetimein  the  year  1700,  there  lived  in  a  lonely  part  of 
one  of  the  counties  of  England,  a  gentleman  whom  we  shall  call 
John  Smith,  who  was  possessed  of  some  property,  and  who  lived 
Oik  his  own  estate.  Bumour  had  once  been  busy  with  his  fair 
name,  and  had  described  him  in  early  life  as  a  person  of  dissi- 
pated and  irregular  habits* 

One  summer  evening  a  stranger  was  seen  passing  throogh 
the  village  near  Mr.  Smith's  mansion,  and  was  known  to  have 
asked  and  obtained  a  night's  hospitality  there.  After  a  slight 
refreshment  he  had  retired  for  the  night  in  apparently  perfect 
health,  but  in  the  morning  the  servant  who  went  to  call  bim 
found  bim  a  corpse.  A  discovery  so  awful  and  an  event 
so  sudden  and  csdamitous,  naturally  excited  considerable 
enquiry  and  observation,  neither  of  which,  however,  led  to  any 
results.  The  name  and  calling  of  the  deceased  were  alike  un- 
known and  he  was  at  last  committed  to  the  earth,  a  nameksi 
example  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  according  to  the  venhd 
of  the  coroner's  jury,  of  the  mysterious  visitation  of  God. 

The  stranger  had  not  been,  however^  long  laid  in  his  obscore 
grave, ere  rumour  once  more  began  to  sport  with  the  reputation 
of  Mr.  Smith,  and  hints  of  foul  play,  and  violated  hospitality 
began  to  cireolate  with  some  freedom.  This  ended  in  a 
warrant  being  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Smith  on  the  eharge  of 
the  murder  of  Henry  Thompson,  for  that  it  appeared  was  his 
name,  the  only  portion  of  the  researches  of  the  authorities 
which  it  was  at  this  time  considered  prudent  to  make  public 

Smith  was  brought  to  trial  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
precise  grounds  of  accusation   against  him  were  disclosed. 
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It  appftred  tbtt  Tfaompaon  was  a  jeweller  residing  iu  Lob- 
daii>  of  wealth  aod  respectabilitj,  and  that  he  had  left  Londoo, 
abcmt  a  month  before  his  death,  to  meet  a  Dutch  trader  at 
HqU,  from  whom  he  intended  to  make  conaiderable  purobasaa 
of  jewellery*  That  he  bad  met  this  man,  concluded  bis  business, 
and  set  out  on.  fais  return  home.  From  thai  time  till  his 
▼imt  to  Smith's  bouse  nothing  was  known  of  him,  nor  was  there 
an;  information  available  as  to  where  he  bad  passed  the  inter- 
vening time.  That  he  had  been  found  dead,  as  related,  in  his 
bed  in  Smith's  hoose,  and  that  a  medical  examination  of  hk 
exbomed  remains  bad  ascertained  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  means  of  a  subtle  distillation  produced  by  the 
GenUD  ehemiflfta  from  the  seeds  of  the  wild  cherry-tree.  It 
appeared  farther  that  the  fiamily  of  Smith  consisted  of  himself, 
his  housekeeper,  and  a  man-servant^  who  slept  invariably,  and 
oo  the  night  of  Thompson's  deaths  in  an  out-house  adjoining  the 
stable.  That  the  prisoner.  Smith,  slept  at  one  end  of  the  house 
and  the  housekeeper  at  the  other,  and  that  the  deceased  Thomp- 
son had  been  put  into  a  room  adjoining  the  housekeeper's. 
A  witness  was  called  who  deposed  that  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  night  of  Thompson's  death,  he  had  been 
attracted  by  seeing  lights  moving  in  Smith's  house,  and  on  ob- 
serving intently  he  had  seen  a  figuie  holding  a  lighted  candle, 
leave  Smith's  room  and  go  along  the  house  to  the  housekeeper's 
room;  then  two  figures  came  out  of  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  disappeared  for  an  instant,  but  whether  into  Thomp- 
son's room  or  not  the  witness  oould  not  say,  as  the  window  of 
Thompson's  room  looked  a  different  way.  In  an  instant  the 
two  figures  reappeared,  returned  along  the  length  of  the  house 
to  Smith's  room,  which  they  entered,  and  after  a  few  moments 
the  light  was  finally  extinguished  there,  and  he  saw  it  no  more. 
He  further  stated,  that  during  the  short  time  for  which  the 
two  figures  had  remained  in  Smith's  room  before  finally  extin- 
guishing the  light,  he  had  twice  seen  a  large  object  intefpose 
between  the  window  aitd  the  light,  an  obstruction  which  he 
described  as  if  a  door  had  been  placed  before  the  light,  or 
opened  so  as  to  throw  its  shadow  on  the  window.  This  part 
oC  the  witness's  evidence  appeared  wholly  inexplicable,  for  on 
examining  the  prisoner's  house  and  going  through  the  rooms,  as 
had  been  described,  with  a  light,  nothing  appeared  to  account 
for  the  shadow  he  had  mentioned.  This  constituted  the  entire 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  except  that  in  his  house  was 
found  a  bottle  stopper  of  very  peculiar  kind,  such  as  the  medical 
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men  described  as  being  used  by  chemists  to  preserve  such 
liquids  as  are  likely  to  lose  their  peculiar  properties  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  stopper 
had  ever  been  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  or  to  connect  him 
with  it  in  any  way.  The  prisoner's  housekeeper  had  disappeared 
after  his  arrest,  and  no  trace  of  her  abode  could  be  had,  and 
this  circumstance  was  looked  on  as  strongly  increasing  the 
suspicion  against  the  prisoner. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  plainly  felt  the  weakness  of 
his  case,  and  had  but  faint  expectations  of  succeeding  in  con- 
victing the  prisoner,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  the 
judge  intimated  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  the  jury,  who  concurred,  and  were  about 
to  give  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  when  the  prisoner  begged  per- 
mission to  speak  a  few  words.  This  leave  was  granted,  and  be 
proceeded  to  state  that  a  mere  verdict  of  acquittal,  founded  not 
so  much  on  a  conviction  of  innocence  as  on  a  doubt  of  guilt, 
would  not  suffice  to  clear  his  name  from  reproach,  or  to  satisfy  his 
own  mind,  and  heearnestly  besought  the  court  to  permit  thec^se 
to  continue  and  witnesses  whom  he  could  produce  to  be  called, 
whose  testimony  would  establish  his  innocence  beyond  the  shadow 
of  doubt.  He  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  all  his  life  been 
subject  to  sudden  attacks  of  illness  at  night,  and  that  one  of 
these  had  forced  him  to  rise  on  the  night  in  question  to  call 
his  housekeeper  to  light  a  fire  in  his  room.  That  after  he  had 
called  her,  he  retired  into  the  passage,  while  she  dressed,  and 
that  thus  the  temporary  disappearance  of  thelight  was  accounted 
for,  and  that  after  she  had  lighted  his  fire  and  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  his  room,  he  recovered  from  his  illness,  dis- 
missed his  housekeeper  and  retired  to  bed,  from  which  he  had 
not  risen  when  the  intelligence  of  Thompson's  death  was 
brought  him.  He  proceeded  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  his  housekeeper  by  stating,  that  finding  public  prejudice  so 
strong  against  him,  he  was  fearful  of  attempts  being  made  to 
tamper  with  her,  and  he  had  therefore  placed  her  in  secure 
concealment,  but  would  now  produce  her  as  a  witness  to  his 
innocence. 

The  housekeeper  who,  in  accordance  with  the  then  general 
practice  of  excluding  the  witnesses  in  a  criminal  case  from 
court  during  the  trial,  had  not  been  present,  was  sent  for  to 
an  adjoining  house  where  she  had  been  placed  by  the  prisoner's 
directions  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial. 
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She  was  examined  by  the  prisoner's  counsel^  and  her  story 
entirely  corresponded  with  his,  and  she  was  then  cross-exam- 
ined by  the  prosecuting  counsel.  The  latter,  it  subsequently 
appeared,  had  attached  in  his  own  mind,  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  fact  deposed  to  by  the  witness  who  beheld  the 
progress  of  the  lights  through  the  prisoner's  house  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  viz. : —  that  while  the  prisoner  and  his 
housekeeper  were  in  the  room  of  the  former,  a  shadow  like 
that  of  an  open  door  had  for  a  short  time  fallen  upon  the 
window,  through  which  the  light  was  visible  outside.  It  had 
forcibly  struck  the  mind  of  the  lawyer,  accustomed  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  accounting  for  every  appearance,  that  this  shadow 
was  that  of  the  door  of  some  secret  closet  in  the  prisoner's 
room  which  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  officers,  and 
knowing  that  the  housekeeper  was  acquainted  with  what  had 
passed  in  court,  he  determined  to  attempt,  by  treating  the 
point  as  immaterial,  to  draw  from  her  some  admission  with 
reference  to  this  particular  matter.  Accordingly,  in  an  un- 
onconcemed  tone,  he  asks : — 

"  During  the  time  you  were  in  Mr.  Smith's  room  you  stated 
that  the  candle  stood  on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  ?*' 
_"  Yes." 

*'  Was  the  closet,  or  cupboard,  or  whatever  you  call  it, 
opened  once,  or  twice,  while  it  stood  there  ?  " — Wo  reply. 

^^  I  will  call  it  to  your  recollection  :  after  Mr.  Smith  bad 
taken  the  medicine  out  of  the  closet,  did  he  shut  the  door  or 
did  it  remain  open." — "  He  shut  it." 

"  Then  it  was  opened  again  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the 
bottle,  was  it  ?"— *'It  was." 

"  Do  you  recollect  how  long  it  was  open  the  last  time  ?"— 
"  Not  ablove  a  minute/' 

"  The  door,  when  open,  would  be  exactly  between  the  light 
and  the  window,  would  it  not  ?  " — "  It  would." 

"  I  forget  whether  you  said  the  closet  was  at  the  right  or 
left  hand  side  of  the  window  ?  "— '*  The  left." 

''  Would  the  door  of  the  closet  make  any  noise  in  open- 
ing ?''_«  None." 

**  Can  you  speak  positively  to  that  fact  ?  Have  you 
ever  opened  it  yourself,  or  have  you  only  seen  Mr.  Smith  open 
it  ?  " — '•  I  never  opened  it  myself." 

*'Did  you  never  keep  the  key  ?  " — "Never." 

''  Who  did  ?  "— *'  Mr.  Smith,  always." 
52 
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At  this  juncture,  the  witness  happened  to  turn  her  eyes  on 
the  prisoner,  atid  one  glance  sufficed  to  shew  her  that  her 
evidence  had  been  crushing  him.  His  appearance  was  of 
death ;  and  horrified  at  the  result  of  her  involuntary  disclo- 
sures, she  uttered  a  wild  shriek  and  fainted  away.  The  court 
was  adjourned,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  before  the  house- 
keeper was  in  a  fit  state  to  undergo  further  examination,  which 
thus  proceeded : — 

"  I  have  very  few  more  questions  to  ask  of  you,  but  beware 
that  you  answer  them  truly,  for  your  own  life  hangs  by  a 
thread.     Do  you  know  this  stopper  ? — "  I  do." 

"  To  whom  does  it  belong  ?"— '*  To  Mr.  Smith.*' 

"  When  did  you  see  it  last  ? — "On  the  night  of  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's death.** 

Just  then  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution  entered  court, 
carrying  upon  a  tray,  a  watch,  two  bags  containing  money,  a 
pocket-book,  and  a  bottle,  similar  in  manufacture  to  the  stopper, 
and  the  contents  now  secured  with  a  cork.  During  the  interval 
afforded  by  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  the  solicitor  for  the 
prosecution  had  setoff  on  horseback,  in  company  with  an  officer, 
lo  the  prisoner's  house,  and  guided  by  the  testimony  of  the 
housekeeper,  succeeded,  after  considerable  searching,  in  dis- 
covering the  closet,  the  door  of  which  was  most  ingeniously 
concealed  in  the  wall. 

In  this  closet  were  found  the  watch,  money,  and  pocket-book, 
which  were  proved  to  have  belonged  to  Thompson,  and  the 
contents  of  the  bottle,  into  whicli  the  stopper  fitted  accurately, 
were  found  to  consist  of  a  deadly  poison,  similar  in  every  res- 
pect to  that  which,  according  to  the  medical  evidence,  had 
caused  the  death  of  the  murdered  man.  The  prisoner's  guilt 
was  thus  rendered  conclusive  by  the  very  instrument  used  and 
intended  by  him  to  make  his  innocence  clear. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  and  reverence  most, 
the  mode  in  which  Providence  thus  uses  the  most  tortuous  and 
deceitful  acts  of  men  as  the  means  of  eliciting  truth,  or  the  awful 
solemn  silence  with  which  it  occasionally  regards  their  crimes, 
leaving  the  lifting  of  the  veil  to  that  final  hour  of  judgment, 
when  every  secret  shall  be  revealed,  and  concealment  and 
mystery  shall  be  no  more. 

So  murder  will  not  always  out,  and  so  the  slayer  of  William 
Begbie  "  slept  in  spite  of  thunder,"  aiid  carried  the  secret  of 
his  guilt  with  him  to  the  grave. 

In  the  year  1806,  the  British   Linen  Company  occupied  for 
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the  banking  part  of  their  business  a  large  house  in  the  old 
town  of  Edinbui^h.  This  house  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  was  situated  within  a  spacious 
courts  which  was  connected  with  the  street  by  a  narrow  covered 
passage,  about  forty  feet  lung,  and  known  as  Tweeddale's  close. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  ]  3th  of  November, 
1806,  a  little  giii,  sent  by  her  mother  to  procure  water  from  a 
neighbouring  well,  slumbled  in  the  obscure  light  over  the  body 
of  a  man  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  near  the  foot  of  the 
public  stair,  which  opened  into  the  close.  Assistance  was 
procured,  and  the  man  raised  up,  and  he  proved  to  be  one 
William  Begbie,  a  porter  employed  at  the  bank,  and  in  his 
heart  was  lonnd  buried  deep  up  to  the  haft,  a  long  knife, 
making  a  wound  which  caused  his  death  before  he  was  enabled 
to  spe^k  a  word,  to  those  who  came  to  his  assistance,  to 
account  for  the  catastrophe. 

The  blow  had  indeed  been  struck  home,  with  fatal  force  and 
deliberation,  and  round  the  handle  had  been  wrapped  some 
soft  paper,  to  prevent,  as  was  conjectured,  any  sprinkling  of 
bloou  from  reaching  the  person  of  the  murderer.  Begbie  had 
been  robbed,  it  was  discovered,  of  about  £4,400,  in  notes  and 
gold. 

All  the  efforts  made,  and  they  were  numerous  and  persevering, 
to  discover  the  assassin,  wholly  failed,  and  though  several  were 
arrested  on  suspicion,  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  the  trial  of 
any  one  could  not  be  collected. 

Nearly  a  year  after,  some  workmen  returning  from  labor, 
passing  through  Bellevue  grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  found  in  a  bole,  a  parcel  containing  about  £3,000  in 
large  notes,  a  portion  of  those  stolen  from  Begbie. 

These  they  restored  to  the  company,  who  rewarded  them 
with  £200,  but  the  circumstance  threw  no  light  upon  the  dark 
tragedy,  nor  has  the  lapse  of  time  since  done  anything  more  to 
clear  up  the  mystery. 

Ib  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  murderer  of  Begbie 
has  probably  by  this  time  passed  to  his  account.  Fifty-one 
years,  if  he  still  survive,  must  have  bent  his  form  and  wrinkled 
his  brow,  and  stolen  from  him  much  of  that  vigor  and  strength 
which  filled  his  arm  when  with  such  unerring  force  he  drove 
the  instrument  of  death  into  the  heart  of  his  victim.  Should 
he  still  live,  with  what  feelings  must  he  have  recently  read  in 
the  public  papers  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Little,  in 
our  own  city. 
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Like  Begbie,  Little  was  deprived  of  life  in  the  midst  of  a 
populous  city  at  the  close  of  day,  and  while  men  were  still  in 
motion  to  and  fro  upon  their  aOairs. 

Like  Begbie  he  was,  when  murdered,  engaged  upon  the 
business,  and  having  the  custody  of  the  money  of  a  public 
company.  Like  Begbie  he  was  deprived  of  life  for  the  sake  of 
that  money,  and  the  same  obscurity  which  enveloped  in  its 
friendly  shade  the  person  of  Begbie's  assassin,  long  shrouded 
in  a  like  impenetrable  gloom  the  murderer  of  Little. 

Then  there  are  the  undiscovered  murderers  of  Lord  Norbory 
and  of  Mrs.  Kelly ;  but  one  day  a  measure  of  justice  shall  he 
meted  to  these  two;  one  day  they  shall  stand  together  before  a 
Judge  who  can  neither  be  deceived  nor  intimidated,  and  once  again 
they  shall, each  of  them,  look  on  the  face  of  those  whom  thus  ruth- 
lessly and  barbarously,  without  a  warning  word,  they  ''sent 
to  their  account  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their  heads.'* 

Till  that  day  come,  men  must  be  content  to  bow  to 
a  superior  intelligence,  and  to  acknowledge  the  limited  scope 
of  human  foresight  and  knowledge.  Would  that  this  acknow- 
ledgment were  more  frequently  and  sincerely  made,  to  temper 
the  zeal  and  moderate  the  haste  of  public  prosecutors ;  to  cool 
the  judgment  and  clear  the  vision  of  all  those  in  whose  hands 
are  placed  the  awful  trust  and  responsibility  of  disposing  of 
human  life,  and  to  hold  up  between  the  accuser  and  accused 
the  tremendous  balance  of  the  scales  of  justice. 

The  difiSculties  of  thus  balancing  the  scales  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  passages  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Phillips* 
essay.     He  writes  : — 

"  By  the  law  of  the  anti-abolitionists  murder  is  still  a  capitil 
offence.  Let  us  see  what  that  very  law  has  done,  and  then  the  r^der 
may  designate  it  as  it  deserves.  Let  us  see  whether  Mr.  Livingstone 
was  justified  in  asserting  that  innocent  persons  had  been  executed. 
The  details  are  horrible,  but  they  imperatively  demand  the  solemn 
consideration  of  every  man  in  England.  We  commence  at  a  very 
distant  period,  because  we  would  shew  how  early  has  been  our  war- 
ning, and  how  protracted  our  disregard  of  it ;  but  the  list  shall  extend 
even  to  the  day  in  which  we  live. 

To  begin  :— On  the  6th  day  of  August,  1660,  William  Harrison, 
who  was  steward  to  Lady  Gampden,  a  person  of  good  estate  in  Glou- 
cestershire, left  his  home  in  order  to  collect  her  rents.  There 
happened  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  an  humble  family  of  the  name 
of  Ferry,  a  mother  and  two  sons,.-Joan,  John,  and  Richard, — of 
whom  Joan,  the  mother,  was  a  reputed  witch^  and  John,  one  of  the 
sons,  was  known  to  be  half-witted.  It  so  happened  that  days  and 
weeks  elapsed  and  yet  Harrison  returned  not,  nor  were  any  tidines 
heard  of  him.     Of  course  the  population  of  the  place  became  excitc^L 
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and  rumours  were  rife  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered. 
From  the  mission  on  which  he  was  known  to  have  left  his  home,  and 
his  prolonged  absence,  the  suspicion  was  not  unnatural.  The  alarm 
which  ensued,  and  the  numberless  inventions  which  were  circulated, 
are  supposed  to  have  bewildered  what  little  intellect  the  poor  idiot 
had;  for  he  actually  went  before  a  justice  and  solemnly  deposed  to 
the  murder  of  Harrison,  by  his  brother  Richard,  while  his  mother 
and  himself  looked  on,  and  afterwards  joined  in  robbing  the  deceased 
of  £140.  On  this  the  whole  three  were  sent  to  prison,  and  at  the 
ensuing  assizes  were  doubly  indicted  for  the  robbery  and  murder. 
The  presiding  Judge,  Sir  C.  Turner,  refused  to  try  them  on  the 
murder  indictment,  as  the  body  had  not  been  found ;  they  were, 
however,  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  robbery,  and  pleaded  guilty  on 
some  vague  supposition  that  their  lives  would  be  spared.  While  in 
confinement  John  persisted  in  the  charge,  adding  that  his  mother  and 
brother  had  attempted  to  poison  him,  in  the  gaol,  for  peaching. 
When  the  next  assizes  came,  Sir  Robert  Hyoe,  considering  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed,  and  the  non-appearance  of  Har- 
rison, tried  them  for  the  murder.  The  depositions  of  John,  and 
the  plea  on  the  indictment  for  robbery,  were  given  in  evidence,  and 
the  whole  three  were  forthwith  convicted.  On  the  trial  John  retract- 
ed his  accusation,  declaring  that  he  was  mad  when  he  made  it,  and 
knew  not  what  he  said.  They  all  suffered  death ;  the  mother  was 
executed  first,  it  being  alleged  that  having  bewitched  her  sons,  they 
never  would  confess  while  she  was  living ;  they  both  died,  however, 
loudly  protesting  their  innocence.  But  the  disappearance  of  Har- 
rison, the  declarations  of  John,  and  the  plea  of  "  guilty  **  to  the 
indictment  for  the  robbery,  seemed  to  invest  the  case  with  every 
human  certainty.  Human  certainty  !  we  might  as  well  talk  of  an 
incarnate  phantom : — the  only  certainty  in  the  whole  transaction 
being,  that  three  innocent  persons—  quite  as  guiltless  as  the  Judge 
who  tried  them^-or  the  jury  which  convicted  them — were  slaugh- 
tered by  what  they  call  the  sword  of  justice*  This  poor,  ignorant, 
deluded  family,  had  for  three  full  years  lain  in  a  murderer's 
grave,  when — lo,  the  murdered  Harrison  re^appeared  in  Gloucester  / 
He  accounted  for  his  absence  thus,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury: — On  returning  after  the  receipt  of  Lady  Campden's 
rents,  he  was  set  upon  by  a  gang,  who  forced  him  to  the  sea^ 
shore,  where  they  hurried  him  on  ship  board,  and  carried 
him  off  to  Turkey ;  they  there  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  a  physician, 
with  whom  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years,  when,  his  master  dying,  he 
made  his  escape  in  a  Hamburg  vessel  to  Lisbon,  and  was  thence  con- 
veyed to  England.  Gloucester  was  thrown  into  the  most  painful 
agitation  ;  no  great  wonder, — their  city  had  been  desecrated.  What 
must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Jury  which  convicted,  of  the  Judge 
who  sentenced,  of  the  authorities  who  executed  that  hapless  family  ! 
Yet  the  blame  was  not  theirs :  poor,  fallible,  benight«?d  creatures, 
they  were  not  responsible  ;  they  were  but  the  blundering  adminis- 
trators of  an  arrogant  and  erring  legislation.  **  He,"  as  Sir  Wil- 
liam Meredith  truly  told  the  Parliament  of  1777,  '*he  who  frames 
the  bloody  law,  is  answerable  for  the  blood  which  is  shed  under  it.*' 
From  the  grave  of  the  Perrys,  a  monitory  voice  should  have  arisen. 
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repealing  for  ever  capital  punishments  in  England.  We  have  heard 
it  said  in  relation  to  this  case,  "  Oh,  the  times  were  unenlightened, 
and  the  jury  made  a  mistake  ;  the  wisest  men  maj  sometimes  make 
a  mistake.*'  Unenlightened  times!  There  were  men  in  those  days 
out  of  each  of  whom,  whether  in  poetry,  philosophy,  or  statesman- 
ship, half  a  dozen  modem  great  men  might  have  been  carved — 1^*- 
lation  indeed  was  barbarous,  and  continued  so.  Fifty-six  years  after 
the  slaughter  of  the  Perry s.  Judge  Powel  at  Huntingdon,  left  Mary 
Hickes,  and  her  little  daughter  Elizabeth,  eleven  years  aid,  to  die 
for  witchcraft,  and  die  for  it  they  did.  As  to  the  mistake — on  that 
we  found  our  argument :  it  is  precisely  because  we  may  make  a  mistake 
that  we  should  revolt  at  risking  one  which  is  irreparable.  We  hare 
made  mistakes  enough,  and  for  a  time  we  even  fostered  them  by  the 
promise  of  reward  upon  conviction  ;  miscreants  tempted  by  the 
**  pieces  of  silver,"  counted  their  blood-money  upon  the  coffins  of 
their  victims.  The  foulest  accusation,  supported  by  perjury  as  fool, 
often  proved  fatally  successful,  bewildering  the  juries  into  the  most 
terrible  injustice.     For  instance : — 

A  poor  man,  named  Kidden,  a  porter  in  the  city,  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  a  charee  of  highway 
robbery  ;  the  man  was  hard-working  and  honest,  and  of  untainted 
character,  but  all  could  not  save  him  from  an  untimely  death  ;  his 
life  was  perjured  away  by  three  atrocious  wretches^  named  Macdaniel, 
Berrv,  and  Jones,  who  shared  £40  amongst  them  for  the 
murder  of  poor  Kidden  ;  he  was  hanged,  however, — and  it  must 
have  solaced  him,  ^accor ding  to  the  most  approved  forms  of  the  law. 
When  this  sad  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  it  appeared  that  the  victim 
was  entirely  innocent.  Then  came  the  glorious  opportunity — the 
grand  legal  expiatory  triumph  !  As  Kidden  had  been  slaughtered 
by  mistake,  they  determined  on  giving  him  perfect  satisfaction,  bj 
hanging,  in  return,  the  three  who  hanged  him — a  kind  of  criming 
set-ofF.  The  conspirators,  however,  were  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced for  the  murder,  but  executed  they  were  not ;  a  iaw  in  the  in- 
dictment let  them  loose  upon  society.  The  murder  indictment  of  those 
days,  which  has  been  consigned  by  Lord  Campbell  to  the  museums 
of  the  curious,  was  a  miracle  of  suicidal  ingenuity— never  before,  nor 
since,  did  the  spiders  of  special  pleading  weave  a  more  complicated 
or  defective  cobweb.  The  liberated  felons  continued  to  pursue  their 
dreadful  traffic,  with  what  success  we  know  not ;  they  were,  however, 
once  more  detected,  and  convicted  of  a  similar  conspiracy  against 
human  life ;  exposure  on  the  pillory,  and  seven  years*  imprisonment 
seem  to  have  terminated  their  career.  Kidden  was  executed  in  1755. 
Notwithstanding  this  frightful  admonition,  the  reward  temptation 
was  still  in  full  play  so  recently  as  1819,  about  which  time  it  was 
abolished  through  the  exertion  of  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  a  magistrate 
than  whom  the  city  of  London  has  seldom  seen  a  better.  Four 
poor  Irishmen  were  rescued  from  certain  death  by  this  excellent  man, 
who  proved  clearly  that  they  were  the  innocent  victims  of  a  cruel  con- 
spiracy, at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Vaughan,  an  officer  of  the 
city.  The  case  was  called  **  the  blood-money  case,"  and  is  still 
remembered  for  its  remorseless  atrocity." 
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'*  We  now  tarn  to  a  most  melancholy  case  which  happened  in  this 
metropolis,  and  in  our  own  time.  Manj  remain  who,  doubtless,  re- 
collect it  We  refer  to  it  with  pain  because  associated  with  early 
days  long  gone,  but  never  to  be  forgotten.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
poor  Eliza  Fennin^^  ?  tlow  often  have  we  hung  upon  the  words  of 
Curran.  while  he  discoursed  and  dwelt  incessantly  on  her  fate !  What 
tears  of  burning  indignation  did  he  shed  !  With  what  eloquent 
wroth  did  he  denounce  her  condemnation.  Thousands  upon  tnou- 
sands  wept  along  with  him,  and  a  kindred  spirit,  noble  as  his  own, 
echoed  that  indignation. 

We  transcribe  the  leading  incidents  of  the  trial  from  a  manuscript 
of  Romilly's,  too  much  condensed  perhaps,  but  faithful  in  its  out- 
line, and  unquestionably  accurate.  Eliza  Penning  was  a  servant 
girl»  very  young  and  very  beautiful,  living  in  Chancery  Laite.  She  was 
but  seventeen  years  of  age.  The  charge  against  her  was  that  of 
having  administered  noison  to  her  master  and  his  family.  The 
poison  was  alleged  to  have  been  contained  in  some  dumplings  she 
had  cooked  for  dinner.  The  evidence  was  entirely  circumstantial, 
and  no  adequate  motive  could  be  assigned  for  such  a  deed.  One 
piece  of  evidence  on  the  trial  should,  had  it  stood  alone,  have 
secured  her  acquittal : — she  ate  as  heartily  of  the  dumplings  as  any 
of  the  partj^,  and  was  quite  as  ill  as  any  of  those  whom  she  was 
charged  with  endeavouring  to  poison  !  In  addition  to  this,  she  had 
left  ^the  dish  unwashed,  which  furnished  the  onlv  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  arsenic.  It  remained  all  night  in  tLe  kitchen,  and 
was  found  next  day  exactly  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had 
left  the  parlour.  In  such  a  state  of  things  one  would  have  supposed 
a  conviction  impossible.  "  But/'  says  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  *'  the 
tlecorder  appeared  to  have  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner;  in  summing  up  the  evidence  he  made  some  very  unjust  and 
unfounded  observations  to  her  disadvantage,  aind  she  was  convicted." 
Words  of  dreadful  import,  fallirtg  from  such  authority  1  A  •*  strong 
prejudice  against  the  prisoner, — very  unjust  and  unfounded  obser. 
vations  to  her  disadvantage ;"  and  from  a  Judge — a  British  Judge — 
and  this  is  a  case  involving  human  life  !  It  is  impossible  to  convey 
a  more  terrible  imputation,  unless  indeed  it  be  another  in  this 
very  case.  Petitions  signed  not  by  hundreds  but  by  thousands,  be- 
sought the  throne  for  mercy.  Application  was  made  to  the  prose- 
cutor for  his  signature— the  Judge  dissuaded  him  !  !  Can  this  be 
possible  ?  Is  it  in  human  nature  ?  Could  such  a  man  have  filled 
the  office  with  which,  filled  as  it  is  now,  dignity,  and  justice,  and 
mercy  are  associated  ?  Of  our  own  knowledge  we  speak  not — we 
give  the  statement  simply  as  we  find  it  in  the  words  of  Sir  Samuel 
Komilly,  published  under  the  authority  of  his  sons.  That  there  may 
be  no  mistake  we  give  the  very  words  of  Bomilly,  as  we  find  them 
reported  from  his  manuscript  : — "  The  master  of  the  girl  was  re- 
quested to  sign  a  petition  in  her  behalf  ;but,  at  the  instance  of  the 
ftecorder,  he  refused  to  sign  it."  Sir  Samuel  calls  this  "savage 
conduct,"  and  well  indeed  he  mifi:ht,  if  he  believed  it.  All  interces- 
sion was  fruitless,  and  Eliza  Penning  was  executed  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.     She  mildly  asserted  her  innocence  to  the  last,  and  prayed 
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to  God,  some  day>  to  make  it  manifest.  When  the  religious  cere- 
monies were  over,  the  sad  procession  moved  onwards  towards  the 
scaffold  ;  as  the  last  door  was  opening  which  still  concealed  her  from 
the  public  gaze,  Mr«  Cotton,  the  Ordinary,  made  a  final  effort — 
**  Eliza,  have  you  nothing  more  to  say  to  me?**  It  was  an  awful 
moment,  but  her  last  words  in  this  world  were — *•  Before  ^e  Just 
and  Almighty  God,  and  by  the  faith  of  the  holy  sacrament  I  hare 
taken,  I  am  innocent  of  the  offence  with  which  I  am  charged."  The 
door  then  opened,  and  she  stood,  robed  in  white,  before  the  people. 
Two  old  men  were  executed  with  her,  "  and,*'  says  a  bystander,  "at 
all  three  stood  under  the  beam,  beneath  the  sun,  she  looked  serene 
as  au  angel."  The  stormy  multitude  was  hushed  at  once,  and  while 
every  eye  wept,  and  every  tongue  prayed  for  her,  she  passed  into 
eternity.  Poor  Eliza  Penning  !  so  young,  so  fair,  so  innocent,  so 
sacrificed  !  cut  down  even  in  thy  morning,  with  all  life's  brightness 
only  in  its  dawn  ! — little  did  it  profit  thee  that  a  city  mourned  over 
thy  early  grave,  and  that  the  most  eloquent  of  men  did  justice  to  thy 
memory  1 

When  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  this  tragedy,  the  fury  of  the 
people  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  house  of  the  prosecutor  was  onlj 
protected  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  civil  force.  But  her 
enemies  were  active  also — the  sanctity  of  the  grave  was  not  inviolate ; 
they  impeached  the  purity  of  her  previous  life— the  life  of  a  girl 
scarcely  seventeen  !  and  a  prison  official  actually  made  a  solemn 
affidavit,  that  in  his  presence  f  her  father  earnestly  implored  her  to 
deny  her  guilt  when  led  out  to  execution  t  !  It  was  hardly  necessary 
to  contradict  so  suicidal  an  accusation  ;  but  neverthelees,  the  father 
did  so,  also  by  affidavit.  The  temper  of  the  times  was  such  that 
nothing  could  prevent  a  popular  demonstration  at  the  funeral,  and  a 
mournful  and  striking  one  it  must  have  been.  The  broken-hearted 
parents  led  the  way  followed  by  six  young  females  clad  in  white,  and 
then  by  eight  chief  mourners.  At  least  ten  thousand  persons  ac- 
companied the  hearse,  and  thus,  every  window  filled,  and  every 
housetop  crowded,  they  reached  the  cemeterv  of  St.  €korge  the 
Martyr.  There  have  mouldered  ever  since,  all  that  remains  of  the 
young,  and  after  all,  the  innocent  Eliza  Fenning,  the  victim  of  erring 
legislation,  and  of  foul  individual  injustice.  After  her  conriction, 
and  while  the  error  was  reparable,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  states  that 
*'  an  offer  was  made  to  prove  that  there  was  in  the  house  when  the 
transaction  took  place,  a  person  who  had  laboured  a  short  time  be- 
fore under  mental  derangement,  and  in  that  state  he  had  declared 
his  fears  that  he  should  destroy  himself  and  his  family  :  but  all  this 
was  unavailing,  and  she  was  executed."  In  all  probability  this 
scandal  might  have  been  avoided,  but  for  the  culpable  indiffSerence 
which  prevailed  ;  it  was  this  wretched  creature  who  committed  the 
crime  ;  stung  by  remorse  and  misery  he  admitted  it  on  bis  death- 
bed. 

Instances  have  occurred   too  of   mistaken  identity,  where  honest 
witnesses,  intent  on  the  truth,  have  sacrificed  the  innocent.    A  cele- 
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brated  case  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Courier  of  Lvons.*  A  gentle^ 
man  named  Joseph  Lesarques,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army» 
removed  from  his  native  province  to  Paris  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  His  character  was  irreproachable,  and  he  possessed  an  in- 
come of  ten  thousand  francs  a-year,  moderate,  but  sufficient  for  his 
simple  wants.  During  his  residence  in  the  metropolis,  the  murder 
of  the  courier  was  planned  and  perpetrated  by  six  conspirators  with 
whom  Lesurques  had  not  even  an  acquaintance,  and  yet  for  whose 
atrocities  he  suffered.  It  so  happened  that  a  provincial  friend, 
named  Guesno,  on  repaying  Lesurques  a  previous  loan,  invited  him 
to  breakfast  on  the  next  day,  and  at  the  same  table  sat  Curiol,  one 
of  the  assassins,  whom  Lesurques  there  saw  for  the  first  time,  being 
the  only  one  of  them  he  ever  saw  at  all.  Yet  this  occurrence,  hap- 
pening four  days  after  the  murder,  was  made  a  prominent  feature  at  the 
trial !  It  indeed  was  true,  but  it  was  the  only  truth  proved  against 
the  victim.  At  this  time  Quesno  visited  Ghateau-Thieirv  on  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  house  where  he  stopped  was  Ouriol,  who  alarmed  at 
the  noise  which  the  murder  made  in  Paris,  had  retired  there  for 
safety.  There  Curiol,  Guesno,  and  the  landlord  were  arrested,  but) 
on  the  examination  of  their  papers,  were  at  once  released,  with  the 
exception  of  Curiol.  Guesno's  papers  had,  however,  been  remitted 
to  the  central  office,  and  thither  as  ordered,  he  repiured  next  day, 
to  receive  them.  On  his  way  there  he  met  the  ill-fated  Lesurques, 
who  consented  to  accompany  him.  The  Juge-de-paix  not  having 
arrived,  the  two  friends  sat  down  in  the  ante-chamber.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  was  thunderstruck  with  information  that  two  female  wit- 
nesses from  the  country  declared  that  two  of  the  actual  murderers 
were  in  the  house.  '*  Impossible  !  (naturally  enough  exclaimed  the 
magistrate)  guilty  men  would  never  voluntarily  venture  here  !**  To 
do  this  functionary  justice,  he  seems  calmly  and  impartially  to  have 
investigated  the  case.  He  had  the  women  separately  examined.  He 
solemnly  warned  them  that  life  or  death  might  wait  upon  their  an- 
swers. He  had  the  accused  brought  before  their  accusers  one  by 
one.  But  the  witnesses,  consistent  and  clear,  persisted  in  their  state« 
ment,  and  a  committal  followed.  Seven  persons  were  put  upon  their 
trial,  amongst  whom  were  Curiol,  Madeleine  Breban,  his  mistress, 
Lesurques,  and  Guesno.  Lesurques  was  sworn  to  most  positively 
by  several,  as  being  one  of  the  party,  at  different  places  on  the  road, 
on  the  day  of  the  robberv  and  murder.  It  shoula  be  borne  in  mind 
the  case  was  quite  conckusive  against  Curiol.  "  I  attended  them 
(said  one  witness)  at  dinner  at  Montgeron:  this  one  (Lesurques) 
wanted  to  pay  the  bill  in  assignats,  but  the  tall,  dark  one  (Curiol,) 
paid  it  in  silver."  A  stable-boy  at  Montgeron  also  identified  him. 
A  woman  named  Alfroy,  a  florist  at  Lieursant,  and  the  innkeeper 
and  his  wife  at  the  same  place,  all  recognised   him  as  of  the  party 

there At  neither  place  Lesurques  declared  had  he  been  present. 

But  the  witnesses  were  positive,  were  unimpeached,  were  believed 
and  were  mistaken.  Lesurques  and  Curiol  were  convicted,     Guesno, 

*  The  melo-dratuft  called  the  Courier  of  Lyons,  frequently  represented  in  Dublin  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  is  founded  on  this  case;  some  of  our  readers  wUl  remember  th« 
admirable  acting  of  Mr.  Stirling  as  Dnboeq  and  Lesurques. 
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though  sworn  to  positively,  proved  bis  perfect  innocence  apd  was 
acquitted.  Lesurquee  called  fifteen  persons  of  probity  to  prove  an 
alibi,  which  was  disbelieved  in  consequence  of  the  follj^  of  one  of 
them*  and  eighty  of  all  classes  declared  his  character  to  be  irreproacb- 
able.  When  sentence  was  pronounced,  rising  from  his  place,  be 
calmly  said — **  I  am  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me.  Ah. 
citizens  !  if  murder  on  the  highway  be  atrocious»  to  execate  an  in- 
nocent man  is  not  less  a  crime."  Madeleine  Breban,  though  com- 
promising herself,  wildly  exclaimed — **  Lesurques  is  innocent—be  is 
the  victim  of  his  faithful  likeness  to  Dubosq.**  Curiol  then  ad- 
dressed  the  Judges,—"  I  am  guilty — I  own  my  crime — ^but—Lesur- 
ques  is  innocent.*'  He  afterward!  wrote  to  them  from  his  prison 
— '*  I  never  knew  Lesurques  ;  the  resemblance  to  Dubosq  ham  de- 
ceived the  witnesses.'*  Proceeding  to  the  place  of  execution,  over 
and  over  again,  he  cried  out  to  the  people—***  I  am  guilty,  but  Le- 
surques is  innocent/'  After  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  the 
horror-stricken  Madeleine  again  presented  herself  before  the  Judges 
to  reiterate  her  declaration,  and  two  other  witnesses  attested  to  her 
having  told  them  so  before  the  trial.  The  Judjg^es  applied  to  the 
Directory  for  a  reprieve  ;  and  the  Directory  applied  to  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  requesting  instructions  for  their  further  guidance, 
and  concluding  with  the  emphatic  question, — «  Ought  Lesurques  to 
die  on  the  scaffold  because  he  resembles  a  criminal  ?"  The  answer 
was  prompt — '*  The  jury  had  legally  sentenced  the  accused,  and  the 
right  of  pardon  had  been  abolisned."  The  enlightened  advocates 
of  '*  Liberty  and  Equality,**  while  they  usurped  the  prerogative  of 
vengeance,  repudiated  that  of  mercy  !  Lef^  to  his  fate,  poor  Le- 
surques on  the  morning  of  his  execution  thus  wrote  to  hia  wile— 
**  My  dear  friend,  we  cannot  avoid  our  fate.  I  shall,  at  any  rate, 
endure  it  with  the  courage  which  becomes  a  man.  I  send  some  locVs 
of  my  hiur.  When  my  children  are  older,  divide  it  with  them.  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  I  can  leave  them."  Curiol  had  disclosed  to 
Lesurques  the  history  of  Dubosq,  and  the  fatal  mistake  which  had 
been  made,  and  accordingly  on  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  had  the  fel- 
lowing  mournful  letter  inserted  in  the  journals.  "  Mao,  in  whose 
ulace  I  am  to  die,  be  satisfied  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  ;  if  yoa 
oe  ever  brought  to  justice,  think  of  my  three  children  covered  with 
shame,  and  of   their  mother's  despair,  and  do  not  prolongs  the  mis- 

fortunes  of  so  fatal  a  resemblance." This  wretch  was  subsequently 

arrested,  tried,  and  executed  for  the  murder  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1 802.  He  had  in  early  years  been  sentenced  to  the  gttlleys  for  life 
for  stealing  the  plate  of  the  Archbishop  of  Besan^on,  but  be  broke 
prison  and  escaped.  On  four  occasions  subsequently,  i^prehended 
for  various  robberies,  he  each  time  broke  prison,  and  hiul  been  free 
only  a  few  weeks  when  he  aided  in  the  murder  of  the  courier  of 
Lyons.  The  hardened  criminal  denied  everything,  but  the  jury  uo- 
animously  convicted  him,  and  the  last  of  the  accomplices,  executed 
soon  after,  confirmed  the  declarations  of  Curiol,  Breban, and  Durocbat 
by  the  following  paper  : — '*  I  declare  that  the  man  named  Lesur- 
ques is  innocent :  but  this  declaration,  which  I  give  to  my  confessor, 
is  not  to  be  published  until  six  months  after  my  death,"    The  iup 
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de  Paiz  ako,  stmck  with  remorse  for  bftving  committed  Lesurque^, 
(tboi^h  in  so  doing  he  only  did  his  duty>)  sparing  neither  time  nor 
money  in  the  investigation  of  the  facts,  thus  terminated  a  memorial 
to  the  government  for  a  revision  of  the  sentence  t — '<Tbe  Calases, 
the  Sirvens,  and  all  theothers  for  whom  the  jostice  of  our  sovereigns 
had  ordered  a  like  revision,  had  none  of  them  had  such  preeumptioos 
in  their  favour  as  the  unhi^j  Lesurques."  All  was  ha  vain.  Le- 
surqnee — the  gfuiltless  Lesmrques  died  on  the  scaffold,  ike  vietim  of  a 
rtgemhlance.  His  widow's  sorrows  terminated  in  October,  1842,  the 
e  dest  son  having  previously  fallen  in  battle,  a  soldier  in  the  French 
amy. 

The  case  of  John  Oalas,  incidentally  alluded  to  in  tbt  memorial  of 
the  Juge  de  Paix,  was  another  instance  of  recorded  butcberj ; 
but  scarcely  needs  more  than  the  allusion,  its  narrative  having 
attained  a  European  notoriety  through  the  noble  interference  of 
Voltaire.  This  poor  old  man,  who  bad  brought  up  his  family  in 
credit,  and  was  remarkable  fbr  the  affection  he  bestowed  on  them, 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  son  he  loved,  and  who  it  was  sub- 
sequently shewn  had  committed  suicide.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he 
was  racked  with  cruel  tortures,  and  broken  on  the  wheeL  As  he  stood 
writhing  on  the  scaffold,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  a  monster,  mis« 
named  a  magistrate,  who  exulted  iu  his  agonies-^"  Wretch,  confeu 
your  crime — behold  the  faggots  which  are  to  consume  your  body.*' 
The  poor  old  father  had  nothmg  to  declare  save  that  he  was  about 
being  murdered  in  the  name — the  two  oft  desecrated  name  of  justice. 
When  the  judicial  mockery  was  over,  and  the  wheel  and  tho  stake 
had  done  their  dreadful  work,  the  sentence  was  annulled,-^Oi/a#  and 
J^  fmnUyvoereprodmmedinnocentf^the  attorney-general  was  ordered 
to  indict  his  prosecutors,  and  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
survivors.  This  interference,  which  cost  him  time  and  trouble  and 
money,  is  creditable  to  Voltaire: — it  was  a  redeeming  deed,  and 
worthy  of  a  pur^  faith  than  that  which  he  acknowledged.  We  sub. 
join  with  pleasure  the  letter  appropriately  addressed  to  him  on  the 
occasion  by  the  crreat  Soverei^^  who  had  abolished  the  punishmeat 
of  death  throughout  her  empnre. 

Sia, — The  brightness  of  the  northern  star  is  a  mere  Aurora 
Borealix — but  the  private  man,  who  is  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
nature,  and  a  defender  of  oppressed  innocence,  will  immortalize  his 
name.  Tou  have  attacked  the  great  enemies  of  true  religion  and 
science — fanaticism,  ignorance,  and  chicane :  may  your  victory  be 
complete.  You  desire  some  small  relief  for  the  family.  I  should 
be  better  pleased  if  my  enclosed  bill  of  exchange  could  pass  unknown  ; 
but,  if  you  think  my  name,  unharmonious  as  it  is,  may  be  of  use  to 
the  cause,  1  leave  it  to  your  discretion. 

CATHSaiMS. 

We  have  above  recorded  a  case  in  France  of  a  man  losing  his  life 
because  he  was  guilty  of  a  likeness !  Such  cases  are  not  confined  to 
France.  Here  is  one — out  of  many — taken  frem  our  own  criminal 
courts.  Thomas  Geddeley,  was  waiter  in  a  public  house  at  York, 
kept  by  a  Mrs.  Williams.     Her  desk  was  broken  open  and  rifled,  and 
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tested  his  innocence,  and  he  communicated  faots  to  the  then  Gower- 
nor  of  Newgate,  which  impressed  him  with  the  belief  that  the  jomig 
man  was  innocent,  and  he  begged  me  to  see  him.  I  heard  the  jrotmg 
man*s  statement,  and  commenced  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  cire«iD« 
stances,  and  I  was  at  last  fully  satisfied  that  he  was  innocent.  I 
consequently  memorialized  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  hut  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  I  procured  his  pardon,  after  he  had  been  in 
Newgate  ten  months,  under  sentenee  of  death.*'  This  is  a  striking 
ease,  indeed,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  guiltless  couTict  owed 
his  pardon  to  the  Solicitor  employed  to  prosecute  him.  But  it  was 
every  way  characteristic  of  Mr.  Harmer,  than  whom  a  kinder-hear- 
ted man  never  existed.  Doubtless  he  was  stimulated  to  this  ezernou, 
by  the  recollection  of  a  mournful  case  in  which  he  had  been  concer- 
ned for  the  prisoners.  He  does  not  specify  the  offence,  but  murder 
it  must  have  been,  because  in  no  other  did  execution  follow  so  soon 
upon  conviction.  *'  1  remember/'  said  he,  '*  a  case,  where,  in  a  little 
more  than  forty-eight  hours,  enough  could  have  been  shown  to  justify 
a  suspension  of  the  judgn»ent,  but  the  men  were  executed  before  I  had 
tifM  to  investigate.  Directly  I  began  to  make  enquiries,  fact  upon 
fact  was  developed,  which  would  not  only  have  justified  a  suspension 
of  punishment,  but  would  doubtless  have  obtained  y^  the  unfirrtunaie 
men  a  free  pardon  II"  How  appalling  !  how  horrible  is  this  I 
This  cold-blooded  system  of  speedy  execution  was  at  last  abol- 
ished, through  the  exertions  of  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Agiionby,  in  the 
year  1836.  It  saved  England  from  a  farther  injustice.  In  the  Tery 
first  case  of  murder  which  was  tried  after  the  Act  passed,  an  inno- 
cent man  was  convicted  at  Exeter.  It  having  being  dearly  proved, 
during  the  protracted  interval  allowed  for  investigation,  that  a  mis- 
take had  been  made  as  to  the  man's  identity,  his  life  was  spared ! 
But  well  was  Mr.  Harmer  warranted  in  saying  that  time  for  enquiry 
should  be  granted ;  for  what  says  even  a  more  competent  autluMity, 
at  least,  during  the  period  of  whieh  he  speaks? 

<*  I  think,"  said  Sheriff  Wilde  in  his  examination  in  1896, 
**  many  innocent  persons  have  suffered ;  I  think  that  if  the 
documents  at  the  Home  Ofiice  are  examined,  many  instances 
will  be  found,  in  which,  by  the  exertions  of  former  sheriffi,  the  lives 
of  many  persons  ordered  for  execution  have  been  saved.**  He  was 
well  authorized  to  say  so.  This  most  estimable  gentleeaan  is  still 
alive,  so  we  may  not  speak  of  him  as  we  sincerely  feel ;  but  we  shali 
chronicle  his  acts— they  are  his  best  eulogy.  During  the  seven 
months  of  Mr.  Wild's  shrievalty,  he  ecned  the  Uves  of  six  innocent 
persons  who  had  been  actually  ordered  for  execution  !l  The  records 
and  the  documents  are  at  the  Home  Office.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  Anderson  and  Morris,  accused  of  robbery  with  violence.  The 
prosecutor  stated  that  he  met  a  woman  who  took  him  to  a  house  in 
Westminster,  where  he  was  robbed  and  brutally  treated  by  the  two 
prisoners.  They  declared  their  innocence,  and  a  woman,  who  with 
some  difficulty  made  her  way  into  court,  fblly  bore  them  out.  She 
swore  that  she  cohabited  with  Morris,  and  having  met  the  proseco- 
tor,  she  took  him  to  Morris's  house,  who  returning  and  finding  a 
man  there,  he  kicked  him  into  the  streets,  and  that  was  the  whole  of 
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the  transaction.  Knowlys,  the  Recorder,  said  Mr.  Wilde,  took  "  a 
strong  impression'*  fVom  what  had  passed,  against  the  prisoners, 
and  after  a  short  address  from  him,  they  were  convicted,  and  finally 
ordered  fbr  execution.  Providentially  for  the  prisoners^  Knowlys' 
*•  strong  impression"  ureed  him  onward;  he  ealled  the  witnesa 
Hannah  Morris  up,  told  her  she  was  •*  a  bad,  corrupt  woman,"  and 
consigned  her  to  the  dock,  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  I  Now  the 
humane  Sheriff,  who  heard  the  trial,  had  **  a  strong  impression  " 
also — HB  believed  the  witness;  when  therefore  he  round  that  the 
wretched  meq  were  actually  ordered  for  execution,  he  hastened  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  as  usual,  devoted  himself  to  the  cause.  It 
appeared  the  prosecutor,  at  the  police  office,  only  accused  the  pri- 
soners of  a  common  assault  t  the  robbery — the  capital  part — was 
entirely  an  after-thought ;  it  was,  however,  a  case  which  gave  Mr. 
Wilde  much  trouble ;  need  we  say,  much  anxiety  also  ?  It  was  not 
until  the  day  of  their  execution  was  near  its  dawn  that  the  reprieve 
was  granted.  At  dark  midnight,  when  on  their  knees,  expecting 
the  fatal  approach  of  the  official  to  warn  them  that  their  hour  was 
come,  mercy's  own  messenger  appeared  with  the  assuranoe  of  their 
safety — it  was  as  the  angers  visit,  and  their  chains  fell  off  and  they 
were  free — thev  were  wholly  pardoned.  The  prosecutor  never 
dared  even  to  shew  his  f^e  on  the  trial  of  Hannah  Morris.  All  this 
was  not  effected  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  indeed  he  generously 
awards  to  others  a  share  of  his  own  deserts :  *'  If  I  had  not  had  the 
assistance,"  said  he,  **  of  Mr.  Wontner,  the  governor  of  the  prison, 
and  of  his  deputy,  Mr.  Barrett,  the  ifacts  and  circumstances  esta- 
blishing the  innocence  of  these  prisoners,  would  never  have  been 
made  to  appear." 

The  next  is  a  case  so  monstroas  that  is  difficult  of  credence;  still 
it  is  true.  At  a  time  when  juries,  i^hast  at  the  frequent  executions 
fbr  fbrgery,  insisted  upon  such  strictness  of  proof  as  to  make  convic- 
tion almost  impossible,  and  acauitting,  very  often  where  the  proof 
was  perfect,  a  man  named  Smith  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  All 
remonstrance  was  lost  un  him  ;  his  friends  in  vain  advised  him  ;  in 
vain  the  Judge  urged  hfm  to  take  bis  trial ;  he  persisted  in  his  plea, 
and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  him.  in  due  time  he  was 
ordered  fcir  execution  ;  the  condemned  sermon  was  actually  preach- 
ed«  In  such  a  crisis  the  indefatigable  Sheriff  was  appealed  to,  by 
a  respectable  tradesman  of  Cornhin,  the  prisoner's  relative.     He 

Cceeded  to  the  dreadftil  cell  of  the  condemned,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
ause  apparently  on  a  hopeless  mission.  There,  however,  he 
heard  the  explanation  of  his  plea— the  frightful  explanation  I  His 
case  was  instituted  by  the  Bankers'  Committee.  Some  short  time 
before  the  sessions,  their  solicitor  authorized  Mr.  Cope,  then  city 
marshal,  to  assure  Smith  that  if  he  pleaded  guilty,  his  life  should  be 
saved.  He  did  so  relying  on  that  promise,  and  now  behold  him  on 
his  truckle  bed,  within  four  days  of  his  exeeution.  The  Sheriff, 
scarcely  crediting  his  senses,  hurried  to  the  Home  Offioe,  and  there, 
as  usual,  was  met  byjthe  prompt  humanity  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
Minister,  as  much  astounded  as  the  Sheriff,  at  once  solicited  the  aid 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor — a  rare  combination.     A 
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most  vigil&nt  investigation  instantly  ensued;  prosecator,  solicitor^ 
city  marshal)  and  others,  were  summoned  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
private  room  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and  underwent  a  strict  ex- 
amination. The  Sheriff's  narrative  was  true.  The  life  of  Smith 
was  saved.  This  awfiil  detail  is  on  record  at  the  Home  Office,  and, 
reader,  this  occurred  in  the  metropolis  of  England  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ! 

The  third  case  was  one  o£  two  poor  men — humble,  destitute 
Irishmen — convicted,  on  circumstantial  evidence,  of  a  revolting 
crime.  On  a  patient  scrutiny  at  the  Home  Office,  the  prosecution 
WHS  shewn  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  This  appeared, 
partly  by  the  improbability  of  the  prosecutor's  story,  and  partly  by 
direct  evidence  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  men's 
lives  were  saved,  and,  says  the  Sheriff,  "  I  had  no  doubt  of  their 
innocence."  The  last  case  was  that  of  a  man  named  Brown, 
capitally  convicted  of  robbery,  and  left  for  execution.  fie  was 
saved  ;  but  not,  says  the  generous  Sheriff,  ever  seeking  to  despoil 
himself  of  the  meed  of  his  humanity,  *' until  his  master,  Mr. 
Lingham,  a  wine-merchant,  had  been  exerting  Himself  for  many 
days,  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  sentence."  Here,  then,  were  the 
lives  of  SIX  of  his  fellow  creatures  saved,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  noble-minded  man,  in  little  more  than  the  moiety  of  a 
shrievalty.  Brief,  indeed,  is  the  interval  between  the  order  for 
execution  and  the  execution  itself ;  and!there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  every  one  of  these  unfortunates  must  have  perished  ignomi- 
niously,  had  it  not  been  for  the  incredible  efforts  of  Mr.  Wilde,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  to  him  officially.  We  call  attention  to  these 
cases  especially,  because  they  are  not  generally  known,  and  because 
there  can  be  nothing  apocryphal  about  them.  We  call  attention  to 
them  also,  for  another  most  important  reason,  namelv,  that  with  all  our 
care,  and  all  our  precaution,  we  are  just  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
right 

These  facts,  black,  melancholy  facts,  are  sufficient  to 
prove,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  juries  have  beai 
occasionally  unconscious  murderers.  But  why  should  they 
be  murderers  at  all  ?    Why  should  life  be  taken  for  life  ? 

Men,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society,  have  deprived 
themselves  of  some  of  their  natural  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  because  social  were  deemed  preferable  to  natural 
rights,  have  they  consented  to  the  exchange.  On  this 
implied  contract  governments  are  instituted,  and  laws  are 
formed,  which  deprive  transgressors  of  their  estate  and 
liberty.  And  why  is  not  life  surrendered  among  the  other 
things  which  make  it  estimable  ?  We  think,  for  tiie  plainest 
reason,  that  the  abdication  of  natural  for  the  enjoyment  of 
social  rights,  implies  a  greater  good  to  the*  surrenderer;  and 
as  life  is  itself  the  greatest  gift  of  Heaven  to  man,  nothing 
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can  be  returned  as  an  equivalent  for  ita  forfeiture.  Would 
the  parent  consent  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  the  child  that 
prattles  on  his  knee,  or  enter  into  stipulations  which  would 
take  away  his  own  ?    It  is  preposterous  to  believe  it. 

As  it  has  never  been  contended  on  the  authority  of  Divine 
revelation  that  man  can  kill  himself,  so  we  may  contend 
that  he  cannot  delegate  that  power  to  another. 

The  advocates  of  capitd  punishment  rely  upon  a 
text  in  Genesis  which  has  this  language : — "  Whosoever 
shall  shed  man's  blood,  his  blood  shall  be  shed:  for 
man  was  made  to  the  image  of  God."*  But  to  maintain 
the  idea  of  an  injunction  in  the  passage,  they  are  driven  to 
the  most  monstrous  contradictions.  All  who  endeavour 
to  sustain  this  notion,  admit  the  justice  of  a  division  in 
homicide  and  the  propriety  of  a  power  to  pardon.  But 
should  not  they  who  pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  text  as 
containing  an  intlexible  command,  lay  aside  that  squeamish 
sense  of  justice  with  which  they  charge  others,  and  proclaim 
"  blood  for  blood,"  in  the  sanguinary  temper  of  the  lex 
talionis,  and  of  our  vindictive  aborigines  ?  To  obviate  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency,  can  they  adopt  any  other  sen- 
timents ?  The  text  delegates  no  privilege  of  creating  such 
oflFences  as  manslaughter  and  munler  in  the  second  degree ; 
and  as  its  strict  apparent  meaning  is  taken  in  one  part, 
why  not  in  every  part  ?  The  prerogative  of  pardon  too,  as 
a  prerogative  too  merciful  for  the  kw  of  God,  should  be 
discarded  as  inimical  to  its  letter  and  its  spirit. 

These  are  the  cruel  consequences  to  which  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  would  inevitably  conduct  us.  But, 
with  becoming  reverence  on  this  subject,  let  us  rescue  the 
Deity  from  a  charge  altogether  unworthy  His  divinity  and 
character. 

Fratricide  is  the  horrible  species  of  murder  first  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  aggravated 
description.  Cain,  from  a  sentiment  of  iealousv,  slew  the 
pious  Abel,  in  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  personal 
provocation.  Filled  with  the  consciousness  of  his  diabolical 
turpitude  as  well  as  merited  vengeance,  and  in  anticipation 
of  certain  death,  he  exclaims,  ''Behold  thou  dost  cast  me 
out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  I  shall  be  hid- 

•  9  Genesifl,  6. 
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den  fjK)m.  thy  &oe,  and  I  shall  be  a  vagabond  and  a  fugidve 
on  the  earth  :  every  one,  therefore,  that  findeth  me,  shall 
kill  me."*  But  was  he  hanged,  broken,  or  beheaded? 
N  0,  neither ;  but  venffeance  seven-fold  was  denounced 
against  his  murderer ;  he  was  driven  from  society,  and  the 
curse  of  Heaven  blasted  his  hopes. 

Another  murder  is  mentioned  in  the  same  book,  under 
circumstances,  it  would  seem,  of  even  greater  atrocity. 
"  And  Lamech  said  to  his  wives,  Ada  and  Sella :  Hear  my 
voice,  ye  wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  to  my  speech :  Rjr  1 
have  slain  a  man  to  the  wounding  of  myself,  and  a  stripling 
to  my  own  bruising.  Seven-fold  vengeance  shall  be  taken 
for  Cfain  :  but  for  Lamech  seventy  times  seven-fold."t 

Is  it  possible  that,  when  such  examples  as  these  arc 
preeentea  in  holy  writ,  scepticism  will  rear  her  dastardly 
bead — that  Providence  can  be  supposed  unstable  in  his 
dispensations ; — and  that  Noah  and  his  descendants  should 
be  commanded  to  act  in  opposition  to  a  promulged  and 
confirmed  decree? 

But  it  is  not  a  command;  nor  could  it  be  without  inter- 
fering with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Deity.  It  is  plainly 
so  fkr  from  being  imperative  in  the  translation,  that  it 
amounts  to  nothing  but  a  prediction.  The  expression  sAall 
be  $hedy  being  only  in  the  future  indicative,  cannot  enjoin, 
for  mil  be  shed  mi^t  be  substituted  without  doing  any 
injury  to  the  original  Hebrew.  And  taken  in  this  light, 
(as  prescience  aim  not  an  injunction)  which  is  surely  correct, 
the  preceding  verse  will  alnmdantly  conroborate  the  foregoing 
examples  ol  punishment  by  the  Deity  himself,  and  prove 
to  be  a  reference  to  Cain  and  Abel ;  for  it  is  said,  *'  at  the 
hwid  of  every  man's  brother  will  /require  the  life  of  man." 
It  is  well  known  that  Noah  and  his  family  were  the  only 
human  beings  who  survived  the  general  wreck  of  the  worM, 
at  the  deluge.  Eight  individuals  Seme  remained  of  numerous 
and  dense  nations ;  and  immediately  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  waters,  they  were  UM  to  be  "  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth."  Then  say  that  heavy  denunci- 
ations were  proclaimed  against  those  who,  by  the  deetruc- 
tion  of  life,  stopped  t^e  increase.     Say  that  offended  heaven 

*  4  Genesis,  U. 
T  4  Geo«flM»  2a.24. 
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would  witbef  the  impious  hand  which  was  rldsed  against  a 
bfothei*,  but  say  not  that  the  proecription  d*  life  was  con- 
sistent with  the  population  of  the  world. 

But  fuJfthef :  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  the  Jews 
condemned  the  adulterer,  in  common  with  the  murderer, 
to  death.  For  both  they  had  equal  authority  to  kill,  as 
both  we^  heinous  offences.  But  our  laws  discard  thd 
tkotiMf  qM  deny  the  right,  to  inflict  death  for  the  totmet 
tf8Bg«H^dOfl  ot  the  moral  law.  And  this  difference,  very 
probaoly,  i»  aewribaWe  to  the  example  of  Christ,  who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  Mosaic  canon  when  he 
diwired  the  Inndfient  to  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  woman 
caught  in  the  A(5t  of  adultery,  and  eventually  pardoned  her. 
Does  not  hi»  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  convey  a  severe 
^prehension  io  those  laws  of  erring  man  which  take  life  ? 
It  is  conclusive,  too,  that  his  denial  of  death  to  the  woman 
who  had  committed  adultery,  would  have  been  extended  to 
h^v,  though  guilty  of  murder,  firom  the  circumstances,  1st, 
of  their  being  involved  in  the  same  punishment  by  the 
Jewish  Pentateuch,  and,  2nd,  that  the  murderer  was  shni- 
lar^p'  treated  in  the  be^ning. 

Did  he  distinguish  between  the  municipal  regulations  of 
the  Israelites,  and  the  commandments  given  in  the  infancy 
and  comparative  purity  of  mankind  ?  He  said  in  reference 
to  the  laws  of  Moses,  in  almost  so  many  words,  the  reasons 
which  ui^d  their  institution  do  not  remain ;  darkness  and 
cruelty  then  were  necessary,  which  my  dispensation  Will 
convert  into  mildness  and  light.  Those  rules  of  action, 
established  in  the  infancy  of  Sie  world,  shall  constitute  a 
part  of  the  system  which  I  have  come  to  form.  Are  not 
these  comprised  in  the  remarkable  words :  "  He  saith  to 
them :  Because  Moses,  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  permitted  you  to  put  ikway  your  wives :  but  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so  ?"* 

Talk  not  of  the  Messiah's  saying  to  Peter,  '^  Put  up  again 
thy  sword  into  its  place,  for  m  that  take  the  sword 
ikall  perish  with  the  sword."  This  is  a  commandment 
tantamount  to  that  supposed  to  be  given  to  Noah ;  for  the 
original  Ghfeek  makes  nothing  about  it  obligatory  or  imper- 
ative.    It  palpably  amounts  only  to  a  recognition  of  the 

•  Matthew,  ch.  xix.,  rerse  8. 
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principle  of  self-preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of  our 
nature.  And  his  express  declaration  that  he  came  to  save 
men's  lives  and  not  to  destroy  them,  is  at  once  full  and  to 
the  point  as  to  the  divine  illegality  of  Christian  governments 
eprmittinff  the  infliction  of  (&ath. 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  perhaps  better  reasons  that 
might  be  given  for  the  want  of  a  delegate  right  to  take 
existence,  with  the  infatuation  of  hoary  preiudice  still  we 
hug  the  darling  delusion  which  hurries  our  tellow  creatures 
into  the  presence  of  an  Onmiscient  God.  Are  they  unpre- 
pared for  the  transition  ?  How  horrible !  And  the  admission 
that  they  are  fit  to  join  the  sacred  choir  of  **  angels  and  the 
just  made  perfect,"  in  regions  of  beatific  purity,  precipitates 
us  into  the  strangest  absurdity.  Will  it  be  said  that  he, 
who  was  too  base  to  live  on  earth,  is  qualified  for  a  residence 
in  heaven  ? 

There  is  a  natural  unwillingness  in  juries  to  convict  in 
very  many  cases  of  murder.  Years  aco,  when  the  statnte 
book  was  all  "  one  red,"  juries  perjured  themselves  to  save 
the  prisoner :  hear  Mr.  Phillips : — 

Bentham,  the  great  and  veDerable  jurist,  undervalued  by  an  ace  of 
which  he  was  in  advance,  suggested  the  results  of  legislation  such  as 
this.  «  The  mildness  of  the  national  character^*'  says  he^  "  is  in 
contradiction  to  the  laws,  and^  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  that  which 
triumphs.  The  laws  are  eluded,  pardons  are  multiplied,  ofTences 
are  overlooked,  testimony  is  excluded,  and  juries,  to  avoid  an 
excess  of  severity,  often  fall  into  an  excess  of  indulgence."  So  said 
a  still  greater  man  than  Bentham,  two  hundred  years  before  him. — 
"  Any  over-great  penalty,*'  says  Bacon,  •*  besides  the  acerbity  of  it, 
deadens  the  execution  of  the  law.*'  Our  House  of  Lords  differed 
from  Bentham  and  from  Bacon,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  they 
were  wrong.  But  the  consequences  of  their  error  were  tremendous  ; 
no  less  than  the  menanced  demoralization  of  an  entire  people.  From 
that  error  resulted  some  af  the  foulest  verdicts  that  ever  defiled  a 
jury-box.  Here  are  a  few  of  them,  pronounced  on  indictments  pre- 
ferred under  this  statute : — 

Elizabeth  Parsons,  for  stealing  ttoenty-three  guineas  .     o.  Guilty — S9s, 

Alexander  Chambers^  for  stealing  333  yards  of  holiand linen,  24  yards 
of  printed  linen,  value  £4  4«. ;  45  yards  of  damask,  value  £16; 
26  yurds  of  striped  linen,  value  £3  5<. ;  in  the  dweliinghouse  of 
Edward  White     .  .  .  .  .v.  Guilty— 39*. 

T.  Radford  and  T.  Williams,  for  stealing  one  irlO  note,  three  £\ 
notes,  two  £5  notes,  the  property  of  Thomas  Hartshorn,  in  his 
dwelling-house     .  .  .  .  .v.  Guilty— 4J9*. 

Jost-ph  Day,  stealing  a  watch,  value  £20  ;  a  gold  watch  string,  value 
JL2 ;  a  gold  chain,  value  £10  ;  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  valae 
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£20;  a  silTer  snuff-box,  valuers;  six  silk  gowns*  value  £12; 
two  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  brocaded  8ilk^£60;  each  being, 
taken  separately,  above  40«.  value  •  .      v.  Guilty — 39«, 

These  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  these  most  monstrous  verdicts, 
taken  fVom  a  multitude ;  what  their  sum  total  must  have  been  may 
be  inferred  from  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Suffield,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1833.  <*  I  hold  in  my  hand,*'  said  his 
Lordship,  ••  a  list  of  555  perjured  verdicts,  delivered  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  m  fifteen  years,  for  the  single  offence  of  stealing  from  dwel- 
ling-houses :  the  value  stolen  being,  in  these  cases,  sworn  above  40^., 
but  the  verdicts  returned  being  to  the  value  of  39«.  only.  If  required, 
I  will  produce  the  name  of  every  one  of  these  555  convicts,  and  shew 
the  value  proved  to  have  been  stolen."  This  became  too  horrible  to 
be  tolerated  any  longer,  and  what  does  the  reader  think  was  the 
remedy?  A  repeal  of  the  law?  No  such  thing.  If  that  was  the 
result,  '*  the  people  of  England,"  as  Lord  Wynford  said,  on  a  similar 
proposal,  ^  could  not  sleep  in  safety  in  their  beds."  No,  but  the 
legislature  revised  its  arithmetic.  Man.made  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
rose  in  the  money  market.  Human  life  was  extravagantly  averaged 
at  £5.     A  rise  in  the  article  of  no  less  than  sixty  shilhngs  a  head  ! 

But  still,  the  obstinate  juries  demurred  to  the  Valuation.  Perhaps, 
as  for  mere  blood,  they  thought  the  price  too  low  ;  or,  it  may  be, 
they  remembered  that  an  immortal  soul  was  included  in  the  estimate. 
Again,  therefore,  to  the  scandal  and  disparagement  of  public  justice, 
thev  applied  the  only  remedy  in  their  power.  Disregarding  the  ac- 
tual amount  stolen,  they  substituted  for  the  old  39«.,  '*  Guilty  of 
stealing  to  the  value  of  £4  195."  Take  one  single  case  under  the 
improved  system — it  is  selected  merely  for  its  flagrancy. — A  man 
named  Robinson,  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1831,  lor  robbing 
his  employers  to  the  amount  of  £1000.  Of  this  property  £300  worth 
was  traced  to  a  man  to  whom  Robinson  bad  sold  it ;  and  more  of  it, 
to  the  amount  of  £200,  was  found  in  his  own  room,  thus  accounting 
for  £500  out  of  the  £1000 ;  the  jury  found  this  man  guilty  of  steal- 
ing to  the  amount  of  £4  19^.  He  was  again  indicted  for  stealing  to 
the  amount  of  £25,  and  again  convicted  of  stealing  under  £5.  There 
were  several  other  indictments  against  Robinson,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  wholesale  depredator  ;  but  the  prosecutors,  after  such  verdict*, 
allowed  him  to  plead  guilty  to  thera  all  to  the  extent  of  £4  19«.  The 
jury  remembered  that  in  the  previous  May,  a  man  had  been  executed 
unaer  this  very  statute,  and  they  shrank  from  the  work  of  extermi- 
nation. An  ornament  of  the  bench  (Blackstone)  went  far  towards 
justifying  such  verdicts,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  on  his  high 
authority,  as  "pious  perjuries." 

One  mstance  more,  and  only  one,  (before  we  come  to  the  main 
subject  of  our  argument,)  of  the  folly  as  well  as  flagrancy  of  legislation 
such  as  this.  Who  can  forget  the  outcry  raised  on  the  mere  hint  of 
a  mitigation  of  the  laws  relating  to  forgery  ?  All  England  was 
panic-stricken.  The  banks  must  stop,  public  credit  would  be  a  thing 
of  historji',  commercial  confidence  would  vanish  into  air  !  Such  were 
the  predictions  of  backers,  and  merchants,  and  traders, — of  every 
counting-house — of  the  whole  Exchange;  and  they  prevailed,  not 
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unnaturally »  for  the  commereial  world  were  entitled  to  all  deference 
on  the  subjeet ;  but  they  prevailed  not  long.  These  cruel  laws  were 
repealed^-repealed  after  torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed — after  the 
Jury-box  bad  been  desecrated  ^  thousand  times,  and  the  kits  which 
sealed  the  gospel  inTooation,  had  proved  to  be  the  kiss  of  Jad«u 
They  were  repealed — and  wonderful  to  relatei  on  the  petition  of  the 
bankers  of  every  city  and  exchange  in  England,  e]|oept  London.  It 
is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  this  petition  was  prompted 
not  by  the  statesman's  policy,  or  the  philosopher's  eonviotionss  or  the 
christian's  humaoity,  out  by  the  same  motive  which  produced  tbeir 

Srevious  opposition— the  money  market's  rootive,*-mere  self4nterebt. 
0  they  state  candidly  in  their  document.  In  1797,  a  bill  had  boen 
passed,  enabling  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  notes  under  the  value 
of  £5,  The  forgery  of  these  not^s  was,  of  course,  a  o^tal  offeooe. 
The  passing  of  that  bill  was  Moloch's  installation.  From  that  fatal 
date,  in  eight  years,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  people,  of  both  sezea, 
were  hanged  ibr  the  forgery  of  bank  notes  alone  !  At  last  the  Old 
Bailey  became  a  human  shambles.  The  perjury  tactics  were  a^aia 
adopted ;  juries  would  not  convict.  An  expedient  was  then  resorted 
to  by  the  prosecutors  of  giving  the  accused  the  option  of  pleadiqg  to 
the  minor  charge,  that  of  having  forged  notes  in  their  posseasioQy  and 
so  saving  their  lives.  The  expedient  failed ;  in  the  September  ses- 
sions of  1818,  thirty-eight  persons  were  indicted  capitidly  Cor  forgery 
or  uttering.  Harassed  and  terror-stricken  at  the  alternatlTe  before 
them,  of  inflicting  death  or  violating  their  consciences,  they  implor^ 
the  legislature  to  relieve  them. 

But  has  this  unwillinmess  on  the  part  ofjuries  to  conYjot 
become  less  strong  in  these  latter  days  ?  Mr.  Dymond,  in 
his  excellent  paper,  fdniishes  ns  with  the  following  piroois 
in  the  negative.  From  the  Lords'  Heport  he  selects  these 
opinions  of  four  judges : — 

Mb.  Babon  Aldbrson. — Appbndix,  p,  4^ 
Answer  to  Q.  25. 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the  punishment  of  death  could  safely 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  at  present  practically  confined  to  cases  of 
murder.  Whether  all  cases  of  murder  require  it,-— as,  for  instance, 
duelling,  and  the  like, — is  a  doubt  with  me.  This  is  an  experiment 
which,  I  think,  might  safely  he  made.  It  is  a  bad  tki»g  to  ksoe 
verdicts  continually  given  in  ike  teeth  of  the  law  and  the  evidence 

Mb.  Justicb  Wiohtman. — Appbmdix,  p.  10. 
Q.  25. 
Do  you  think  any  punishment  by  transportion  would  be  a  suA- 
cient  substitute  for  death,  in  the  cases  still  left  ci^ital  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  secondary  punishment  may  be 
made  so  severe  as  to  be  a  sufficient  substitute  for  tiie  punishment 
of  death,  provided  such  secondary  punishment  is  invariably  and 
inflexibly  carried  out ;  but  whatever  the  substituted  punishment  may 
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b«,  it  most  b«  fixed  and  oerUin^  leaving  no  ditoretidn  to  bt  •xeroited 
by  tbejadge  who  passes  sentenoe* 

Mb*  Justigs  Ooltman. — Affe>du,p.  61. 
To  the  25th  Qaestion,  I  am  disposed  to  thitifc  that  imprisonment 
for  life  without  hope  of  any  remission  of  the  sentence  (unless  the 
innooenoe  of  the  aaouaed  should  be  made  to  appear),  might  be  sub* 
Btitated,  without  intonvenienoe,  for  oapital  punishment.  Many 
guiUy  perecng  nvm  esoMve  who  would  then  he  conmcted;  and  though 
the  punishment  baa  little  to  exoite  apprehension,  in  eompari.«on  with 
that  of  death,  to  the  majority  of  persons,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
apprehension  of  death  operates  muchi  on  the  mind  of  a  man  who  is 
nedltating  a  great  orime ;  he  is,  generally,  I  conceive,  under  the 
doaioioB  of  some  overpowering  passion,  which  leads  and  enables 
him  to  set  all  consequences  at  defiance. 

Ma.  JtrsTicB  Pxbbiii. — ^AppBNDtx,  p.  180. 
Answer  to  Q.  25. 
I  do,  as  I  have  alread^r  intimated.  I  would  add,  that  the  in- 
creased certainty  of  conviction,  and  of  some  heavy  punisliBMdt, 
thoiMph  short  of  capital,  which  in  Ireland  especially,  I  think,  would 
much  more  frequently  ensue,  muj>t  operate  strongly.  /  am  oomnmied 
that  in  many  oases  when  (in  murder  cases)  juries  have  either  oeguHf 
ted  or  not  agreed  in  a  verdict,  the  apprehension  of  taking  giwajf  i^e, 
where  a  mistake  might  by  any  possibility  he  made,  has  been  the 
cause,  and  that  if  the  punishment  had  been  short  of  death,  convictions 
toouid  have  taken  place. 

But  a  further  reference  to  special  oases  will  demonstrate  the  point 
in  question.  The  history  of  one  woman,  alluded  to  on  a  reeent 
occasion  in  the  House  of  Lordsj  and  with  which  most  gentlemen  on 
the  home  circuit  are  familiiyrt  is  thus  referred  to  in  a  London  new*, 
ptper  t — ^  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  agreeing  with  his  noble  and 
learned  friend,  used  a  OK^st  unfortunate  illustration  in  referring  to 
the  doings  of  '  Sally  Arsenic,'  executed  at  Ohelmsford  in  the  spring 
of  1651.  He  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  this  woman's 
history  is  one  of  the  best  facts  that  can  be  brought  forward,  by  those 
who  differ  from  his  Lordship,  in  proof  of  the  inexpedieney  of 
attaching  a  capital  penalty  to  the  crime  of  murder.  Had  not  the 
law  been  oapital,  she  would  have  been  convicted  of  poleoDing  two  of 
her  children  in  1847.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  she  escaped  on  that 
occasion,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  throug^h  Hke 
tact  of  her  counsel,  who,  bv  repeated  challenges,  at  last  secu^  on 
the  jury  certain  parties  well  known,  in  Ohelmsford,  for  their  stronc 
objection  to  the  capital  penaltv.  Learning  her  lesson  in  ih9  dock 
(as  described  by  Lord  Campbell),  she  went  forth  skilled  in  her  craft, 
to  practise  it  with  professional  accurao^y  thus  proving  the  ofl- 
asserted  fact,  that  capital  laws  grant  impunity  to  crime." 

It  is  well  known,  in  the  county  of  Nurthumberland,  that  oer- 
tain  persons,  charged  with  an  atrooious  murder  of  an  i^ad  wmmui, 
whose  house  they  afterwards  robbed,  escaped  from  a  determination 
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on  the  part  of  their  jury  not  to  conyict  on  a  capital  charge,  and 
aflterwardfl  boasted  of  their  escape,  and  made  indirect  admissions  of 
their  guilt.  A  jonng  man  recently  tried  at  Taonton  for  administer, 
ing  arsenic  to  his  father,  escaped  firom  a  similar  cause.  The  case 
being  one  of  "  attempt  to  murder f*  only  the  jury  were  und^  the 
impression  that  some  other  sentence  than  death  would  be  awarded ; 
but  the  presiding  judge,  in  his  charge,  expressed  an  intention,  if  the 
verdict  were  one  of  ''guilty,**  to  leave  tne  prisoner  for  executioii ; 
and  the  jury,  who  had  at  first  fully  determined  to  pronounce  an 
adverse  verdict,  immediately  acquitted  the  culprit.  In  eases  of 
infanticide  the  practice  of  acquitting  on  the  capital  charge  is 
almost  universal.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  in  his  charge  to  the 
ffrand  jury  in  Shropshire  (summer  assize,  1855),  described  it  as 
being,  in  his  experience,  invariabie*  A  woman  named  Boudier, 
tried  at  the  spring  assizes  at  Exeter  last  year,  was  found  pressing 
the  body  of  a  new-bom  ioiant  in  a  tub, — the  child's  neck  bore 
marks  of  strangulation, — the  mother  had  been  once  before  charged 
with  a  similer  crime  (but  having  partially  burnt  the  body,  could 
only  be  fouiid  guilty  of  concealment  of  birth),— yet  the  jury  acquit- 
ted  her,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  as  above  given,  **  in 
the  teeth  of  the  law  and  of  evidence."  Still  more  recently  a  young 
woman  was  tried  for  child-murder  at  Carlisle.  She  had  stuffed  a 
rag  down  the  child's  throat ;  that  it  could  have  been  there  by 
accident  was  an  utter  impossibility.  The  jury  found  her  guilty  of 
concealment  of  birth,  the  verdict  extracting  from  Mr.  Baron  Martin 
the  exclamation  of,  **  Not  guilty  of  murder !  gentlemen  !  " 

Now  let  Mr.  Phillips  plead : — 

Oaths,  as  administered  in  our  courts  of  justice,  are  meant  as  the 
links  to  bind  men's  souls  to  heaven ;  these  links  once  severed,  the 
sanctity  of  social  life  is  gone,  and  with  its  sanctity,  its  safety.  We 
are  not  theorizing  I  the  most  flagrant  verdicts  have  been  already 
cited,  returned  by  juries,  rather  than  hazard  a  capital  conviction ;  so 
flagrant  and  so  frequent,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  law  and  property 
could  not  co-exist — witness  the  forgery  code.  Is  there  no  danger 
that  murder  may  come  to  be  included  in  the  category  ?  Lamentable 
to  say,  such  things  are  in  progress.  In  1847,  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  Sarah  Chesham  was  mdicted  at  Chelmsford  for  the  crime  of 
poisoning  ;  all  considered  the  case  proved  against  her,  but  she  was 
acquitted.  The  rumour  was,  that  an  influential  juryman  felt  scru> 
pies  about  taking  away  life.  Again  in  1848,  the  very  next  year,  she 
was  indicted  for  the  murder,  by  poison,  of  her  own  children,  and 
she  was  a  second  time  let  loose  upon  society.  Encouraged  by  this 
conflict  between  law  and  concience,  she  tried  a  third  experiment  and 
poisoned  her  husband — for  this  she  was  executed.  It  was  said  that 
fourteen  victims  were  sacrificed  by  this  fiend ;  society  would  have 
been  rid  of  her  at  the  first  trial,  save  as  a  show  and  a  scarecrow,  had 
the  punishment  been  secondary. 

•'Two  criminals,"  says  Mr.  Ewart,  "  Battersby  and  Wilkinson, 
were  tried  at  York,  in  1851  ;  the  proof  of  murder  was,  to  all 
common  apprehension,  clear.     The  Judge  told  the  Jury  that  it  was 
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dHBcult  to  believe  that  the  death  was  caused  by  manslaughter  ;  vet 
the  Jury  returned  %  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

'•In  January,  1852,  Thomas  Bare  was  proved,  by  the  strongest 
evidence,  to  have  murdered  his  own  wife ;  he  even  acknowledged 
that  he  deserved  to  be  executed — ^yet  he  was  acquitted  by  the  Jury. 
The  Times  of  that  date  thus  concludes  a  leading  article : — '  If  there 
be  such  a  crime  as  murder,  this  is  murder,  and  murder  of  no 
common  atrocity.'  It  adds, '  that  in  cases  involving  capital  punish- 
ments, the  Judge,  Jury,  Home  Secretary,  and  Public,  contend  to 
mitigate  the  crime  of  murder/ 

''Last  year,  1855,  at  Maidstone,  daring  the  spring  assfzes, 
Elizabeth  Avis  Dawes  was  tried  for  murder ;  her  guilt  was  clear ~ 
she  afterwards  confessed  it — ^yet  she  was  acquitted.  *  A  memorable 
example,'  says  the  Somtk'Eastem  Gazette^ '  of  the  impunity  afforded 
to  murderers.* 

'•  In  the  case  of  the  Matfen  murder,  tried  on  the  27th  of  March 
1856,  at  Durham,  the  guilt  of  one  prisoner  appeared  certain.  A 
juryman,  however,  told  a  person  who  can  be  produced,  that  they  all 
agreed  on  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  '  rather  than  the  man  should  hang* 
"  I  can,"  said  the  Honourable  Member,  in  conclusion,  "produce 
instances  of  jurors  having  stated  that  they  would  have  found  prison- 
ers gvdltj,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  ;  but,  when  they  learned  from 
the  Judge  that  the  penally  would  be  death,  they  resolved  on  an 
acquittal." 

But  is  hanging  (death)  really  a  deterrent.  Hear  Mr. 
Dymond : — 

When  Dr.  Dodd  was  hanged  for  forgery,  his  execution  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  one  of  his  jurors  upon  the  same  scaffold,  and  for  the 
same  crime.  Fauntleroy  admitted  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  commit- 
ting that  offence  after  seeing  an  execution  for  forgery.  Coiners  were 
taken  into  custody  plying  their  trade  whilst  the  dead  body  of  an 
executed  comrade  lay  before  them.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  states  that  of  167  persons  whom  he 
had  visited  under  sentence  of  death  1 64  had  seen  executions  •  and 
Dr.  Ford,  an  ordinary  of  Newgate,  gives  equally  strong  testimony. 
Thus,  too,  it  is  with  murder.  Even  when  the  terible  exainple  is 
brought  before  our  eyes,  it  seems  but  to  harden  and  deprave.  When 
the  law  has  been  administered  most  inexorably,  murder  nas  been  most 
rife. 

From  a  Parliamentary  Return  (No.  618,  1843)  I  extract  the 
comparative  results  of  two  periods  of  sixteen  years  each.  During 
the  nrst  sixteen  years  all  who  were  convicted  of  murder  (in  London 
and  Middlesex),  thirty-four  in  number,  were  executed.  During  that 
period  188  persons  were  committed  for  trial  for  that  crime.  During 
the  next  sixteen  years  some  clemency  was  shown  by  the  Executive. 
Out  of  twenty-seven  convictions  only  seventeen  were  hanged,  and 
yet  there  were  but  ninety  committals.  With  only  63  per  cent,  of 
executions  the  crime  diminished  more  than  one  half.  Of  very 
recent  date  murders  have  been  committed  and  attempted  by  persons 
who  have  just  before  witnessed  executions.    This  was  the  case  with 
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Wicks,  executed  at  Newgate  in  1846;.and  Ooonor,  ezecntad  in  1B46. 
A  man  named  Samuel  QueuDell  was  haoged  in  London  in  Janoary, 
1846.  Some  weeks  since  bis  cousin  was  taken  up  for  a  murderous 
assault*  during  which  he  informed  his  victim  **  he  would  do  for  him« 
afkd  be  hanged  for  t/  as  his  cousin  had  been."  A  similar  offaaee  was 
committed  hj  a  drunken  tailor^  immediately  after  the  execution  of 
Nathaniel  Mobbs  in  1864,  the  culprit  alludSng  to  the  fate  of  Mobbs 
as  one  he  would  be  willing  to  emulate.  The  execution  of  Cumming 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1854,  was  followed  (as  stated  by  the  ScoUmam 
newspaper),  by  a  great  increase  of  brutal  assaults  upon  womeoy  a 
crime  for  which-.4asuing  in  murder — Gumming  was  hanged.  A  man 
named  Hey  wood  was  hanged  last  January  at  Liverpool,  for  outtii^ 
the  throat  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  cohabited.  Three  weeks  afW 
one  Ferguson  was  arrested  in  Liverpool  for  a  similar  crime.  A  few 
days  after  Hey  wood's  execution  at  Liverpool,  a  young  man  named 
Abraham  Baker  was  hanged  at  Winchester  for  shooting  a  girl  who 
refused  hb  offers  of  marriage.  After  the  previous  Summer  AwiMt 
a  man  named  Meadows  had  been  executed  at  Worcester  for  eom- 
mitting  that  very  crime, — for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same 
manner.  After  the  late  Spring  Assizes  two  executions  took  placa 
John  Fowkes  was  hanged  at  Leicester  for  shooting  his  nephew. 
During  the  last  few  days  two  similar  crimes— o»£  ojf  murder  and 
ajkother  of  attempt  to  murder — ^have  been  perpetrated  tgiihfire^amu  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  Charles  Jones,  a  convict  at  Portsmouth,  was 
executed  at  Winchester  for  the  murder  bv  stabbinff  of  the  assistant- 
surgeon  on  board  the  StirUng  Castle  hulk.  A  writer  in  the  ThneSt 
signed  '*  Howard,  Jun.,"  now  tells  us  that  another  oonriot  is  in 
custody  on  board  the  same  vessel,  for  stabbing  one  of  the  offioers 
IB  the  neck,  evidently  with  murderous  intent.  I  could  multiply 
cases  almost  ad  Ubitum  were  more  proofs  needed. 

Now  let  Mr.  Phillips  speak : — 

Lord  Nugent  mentions,  that  in  May,  1840,  a  man  named  Thomas 
Templeman,  was  executed  at  Glasgow  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  imd 
that  pickpockets  plied  their  trade  under  the  gallows ;  at  that  time  to 
be  sure,  a  boy  could  not  be  hanged  for  stealing  a  pocket-handk«t;faief 
— a  humane  amendment  had  substituted  transportation  for  life,  and 
scores  have  been  so  transported ;  but,  Barrington,  thefaciieprinceps  of 
the  profession,  declares,  that  even  when  the  offence  was  capital,  the 
thieves  selected  the  moment  when  the  strangled  man  was  swingi^ 
above  them,  as  their  haf^iest  opportunity,  because,  they  shrewdfy 
argued,' <  ever  rbody's  e^es  were  on  one  person,  and  all  were  looking  up.* 
The  late  excellent  Basil  Montagu  used  to  relate,  that  through  Uie 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  he  obtained  the  respite  of  two  un« 
happy  men  who  were  sentenced  to  death,  at  Huntingdon,  in  1801, 
for  sheep^stealing.  By  dint  of  great  exertion  he  reached  the  place  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  appomted  for  the  execution ; — the  streets 
were  thronged  with  crowds  who  came  to  see  the  show,  and,  to  his  uttw 
horror,  the  High  Sheriff  advised  him  to  leave  the  town  as  speedi^ 
and  as  privately  as  he  could,  to  avoid  ill-treatment,  from  the  disap- 
pointment he  had  occasioned ! 
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Ob  one  oeoashm,  wh9Q  forgery  wm  oapital,  a  crlmiD*!  bad  been 
executed  at  the  Old  Bailey*  aod  his  bodv  had  been  placed  at  the  4is« 
petal  of  his  friends:  his  widow  pursued  his  trade  of  forging  £1  notes* 
and  a  jounp^  man  sought  her  boose,  to  purchase  some  ;  the  police 
were  hard  in  pursuit,  and,  to  prevent  discovery,  she  cramiped  the 
notes  into  th§  mouth  of  the  corpsg^  and  there  the  police  officers  found 
them. 

The  Tenerable  ArchdeMon  Bicl^ersteth  thus  states  that  which 
passed  under  his  own  ej#s»  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  during  the 
ezeeution  of  Josiah  Misters,  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  murder, 
*'  There  was  an  unusually  large  attendence,  not  only  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  b«t  of  the  country  round.  The  whole  scene  was  new  to 
me,  and  very  «nexpected  ;  the  town  was  converted  for  the  di^  into  a 
fair — th«  country  people  flocked  in«  in  their  holiday  dresaesi  and  the 
whole  town  was  a  scene  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery  of  every  kind. 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  fVom  some  of  the  most  re^ctable . 
inhabitants,  what  was  their  own  impression,  and  their  opinion  entirely 
coincided  with  my  own,  that  the  wnole  exhibition  was  calculated  to 
he  injurious  to  good  morals^  rather  than  otherwise.  It  was  particu- 
larly remarked  upon  that  occasion,  that  a  very  large  number  of  chil- 
dren were  present;  children  and  females  coastituted  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  attendance.  The  impression  left  by  the  execution 
was  not  one  of  seriousness,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  so.  I  was 
anxious,  before  the  day  came,  if  possible,  to  use  it  as  a  day  upon 
which  some  moral  effects  might  be  produced,  but  I  found  it  quite  in 
vain/' 

liespecting  another  case,  the  same  reverend  dignitary  stated  thatf 
in  answer  to  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  a  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Shrewsbury,  he  was  informed  that  the  mining  districts  generally 
Aimished  the  larger  proportioa  of  spectators  ;  **  Th^  come  out 
just  as  they  would  to  ouU  baiting  or  a  cock-fight ;  and  after  the  solemn 
scene  is  over,  the  day  is  invariably  one  of  drunkeness,  oaths,  and  dis- 
order. About  thirty  years  ago,  a  man,  who  had  been  a  local  sect- 
arian preacher,  was  executed  at  Shrewsbunr-^he  had  been  convicted 
of  the  crime  of  mur^r  on  the  most  dear  and  undoubted  evidence,  yet, 
at  the  time  of  his  execution,  he  was  permitted  to  speak  to  the  people» 
several  thousands  of  whom  were  present,  as  usual.  Having  a  power- 
ful voice,  which  he  exerted  to  the  utmost,  he  was  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  even  as  far  as  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  Abbey 
Foregate.  In  the  course  of  his  harangue  he  oaUed  out  several  times, 
'  I  am  going  to  glory,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  ?  tell  me  what  I  shall 
do  for  you  ?*  £te  then  gave  out  a  hymn,  two  hnes  at  a  time,  whkh 
was  song  by  a  portion  S£  the  throng,  himself  leading  the  sin^ff  ;  and 
at  the  coDclosion  the  executioner  performed  his  office.  Surefy  such 
a  scene  oould  only  have  had  one  or  other  of  two  effects  on  the  minds 
of  the  pereons  present — ^it  must  either  have  dimintshed  their  respect 
for  the  laws  of  man,  or  have  weakened  their  fsar  of  Qed," 

Of  the  moral  effect  of  executions  on  the  young  inmates  of  the 
prison,  who,  of  course  are  secluded  from  the  contamination  of  the 
spectacle,  we  have  authentic  and  most  unquestionable  au^riiy. 
'*  Let  the  schoolmaster  of  Newgate  be  examined,  and  he  will  prove 
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that  for  8ome  days  after  every  execution,  a  common  amasement  of 
the  hoys,  is,  to  play  the  scene  over  asain,  one  hoy  acting  the  con- 
ttahle,  another  the  ordinary,  a  third  the  sheriff,  and  a  fourdi  the 
hangman.  I  have  seen  this  done  many  times,  and  on  one  occaaon 
before  the  bodies  of  the  men  just  hanged  had  been  removed  from 
the  scaffold.-  This  has  been  witnessed  by  Mr  Wakefield,  within 
the  prison.  But  what  has  not  all  London  seen  outside  of  it  ?  Have 
we  not  had  the  foulest  murders  dramatised  and  enacted  ?  Have  wc 
not  seen,  night  after  night,  the  metropolitan  theatres  ^  crowded  to 
suffocation,  and  christian  audiences  cheering  the  mockeries  of  suffer- 
ing crime  !  Who  can  forget  the  Thurtell  tragedy,  with  iu  cwrefnlly 
authenticated  accessories— the  very  car  from  which  the  victim  fcjl, 
paraded  on  the  stage  !  Even  within  theae  two  months  we  find  in 
the  journals,  the  fac-simile  of  a  play-bill  as  issued  at  Oldbury : — 

«*Ah    UNIQUALLBD   combination   01      ATTEACTIOW    AND     MOTBLTT ! 

THB     RUGELY    TRAGEDY, 

OR   THB 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF    WILLIAM  PALMER  I! 
First  scene — Ruoblt.     Second  scene — Shrbwsbubt.    T%irdscene^ 

London. 

to  cokclddb  with 

MUSIC  AND    DANCING,  anj>    a  LAUGHABLE  FARCE  r 

The  punishment  which  Mr.  Phillips  would  substitute  for 

hanging,  and  his  reasons  for  the  abolition  of  it,  may  be  thus 

stated.     It  should  be  abolished, — 

Because — The  giving  and  the  taking  away  of  life  appertain  ex- 
clusively to  God. 
^catiM— Being  fallible,  we  should  not  punish,  when,  if  wroi^,  we 

have  no  power  of  reparation. 
Because — The  crimes  in  respect  of  which  it  has    been  repealed* 

have  not  increased,  notwithstanding  a  proeressing  population. 
B^ooii^e— Executions,   by   hardening    and    brutalizing  the  human 

heart,  produce  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  restrain. 
Because — By  inducing  juries  to  evade  their  oaths,  it  defeats  the  end, 

and  degrades  the  dignity,  of  justice. 
Because — While  its  severity  deters  prosecution,  the  nncertunty  of 
its  infliction  gives  encouragement  to  crime. 
Because — Our  abhorrence  of  .bloodshed  often  gives  immunity  toguih, 

and  our  proneness  to  err  but  too  often  sacrifices  the  innocent ; 

and 
Because^~Its  discontinuance,  in  some  portions  of  Europe  and  America* 

hat  been  adopted  with  advantage  to  their  respective  communitiea. 

*'  Even  in  the  States  where,  though  not  as  yet  totally  abolished,  it 
has  been  comparatively  circumscribed  in  its  application,  no  evil  con- 
sequences have  ensued."  "  Massachusetts,*'  nays  the  tenth  annual 
report  of   the  Prison  Discipline  Society   of  Boston,   where  seven 
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crimes  are  ponished  with  death,  is  do  more  secure  in  person  and 
life  than  Pennsylvania,  were  only  one,  and  New  Hainpshire,  where 
onW  two  crimen  are  so  punished !  " 

The  advocates  of  abolition  have  frequently,  and  not  unreasonably, 
been  asked  what  substitute  thev  would  propose  for  the  punishment 
of  death.  Our  substitute  is  based  on  the  principle  or  Beccaria : 
"  It  is  not  the  intenseness  of  the  pain  that  has  the  greatest  effect  ou 
the  mind,  but  its  continuance.  The  death  of  a  crimmal  is  a  terrible, 
but  momentary  spectacle,  and  therefore  a  less  efficacious  mode  of 
deterring  others  than  the  continued  example  of  a  man  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  condemned  as  a  beast  of  burden,  to  repair  by  his  labour 
the  injury  he  has  done  to  society,"  We  would  propose,  therefore, 
as  a  substitute  :— 

Perpetual  Imprisonment — Certain  and  Incommutable. 

Hard  Labour  for  Life,  its  produce  being  for  the  public  benefit 

The  Silent  System  one  day  in  each  month. 

A  Strict  Exclusion  from  the  External  World  in  every  way. 

The  most  Frugal  Fare  compatible  with  health. 

The  Prison  to  be  appropriated  exclnsively  to  the  Convicts  for 
Murder  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be  built  on  an 
elevation,  visible,  but  secluded,  to  have  a  black  flag  waving 
from  its  summit,  and  on  its  front  inscribed — 

THE  OBAVE  OF  THE  MUBDEREBS. 

The  following  is  the  punishment  for  murder  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Livingstone's  code  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  It  has  been  now  in 
force  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  has  been  found  quite  efficient. 

"  Murderers  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  their  respective  cells 
and  at^oining  courts  ;  in  which  last  they  may  be  permitted  to  labour 
except  for  two  months  consecutively  in  every  year,  commencing  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  crime,  during  which  period  they  shall  only 
come  into  the  court  during  the  time  necessary  to  dense  the  cell ; 
and,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  commission  of  their  crime,  the  convict 
shall  have  no  allowance  of  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  during  which 
fast  he  shall  receive  the  visit  of  the  chaplain,  who  shall  endeavour  by 
exhortation  and  prayer  to  bring  him  to  repentance. 

'■Murderers  shall  receive  no  visits,  except  from  the  inspectors, 
the  wardens,  officers,  and  attendants  of  the  prison,  and  from  those 
who  are  constituted  visitors  of  the  prison.  They  shall  have  no 
books,  but  selections  from  the  Bible,  and  such  other  books  of  reli . 
gion  and  morality  as  the  chaplain  shall  deem  proper  to  produce  re- 
pentance and  6x  their  reliance  on  a  future  state. 

•<  The  fast  shall  not  be  suffered  when  the  physician  shall  certify 
that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  convict. 

**  The  convicts  who  have  not  learned  to  read  may  be  instructed 
by  the  teacher. 

'  <*  No  murderers  shall  have  any  communication  with  other  persons 
out  of  the  prison  than  the  inspectors  and  visitors :  they  are  con- 
sidered dead  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*'  The  cells  of  murderers  shall  be  punted  black  within  and  with- 
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out,  and  on  the  outside  there  shall  be  iosoribtd,  in  Icrgv  letters,  the 
following  sentence-^ 

**  <  Id  this  cell  is  confined,  to  past  his  life  in  solitude  and  aorrov, 
A.B.,  convicted  of  the  murder  or  CD.  His  food  is  bread  of  the 
coarsest ;  his  drink  is  water»  mingled  with  his  tears  ;  he  u  dead  to 
the  world  :  this  cell  is  his  grave ;  his  existence  is  prolonged  that  he 
may  remember  his  crime,  and  repent  it>  and  that  tne  continustBce  &[ 
his  punishment  may  deter  others  from  the  indolgenoe  of  avariee, 
hatred,  sensualityi  and  the  pas^ons  which  lead  to  the  crime  he  has 
committed.  When  the  Almiflfhtv,  in  his  due  time,  shall  exercise  to- 
wards him  that  dispensation  which  he  himself  arrogantly  and  wickedlv 
asnrped  towards  another,  his  bod^  is  to  be  dissected,  and  his  sooi 
will  abide  that  judgment  which  Divine  justice  shall  decree."* 

What  is  there  in  the  national  character  to  Yeqtiira  the 
continuance  of  capital  punishment  ?  It  is  proved  to  be  un- 
deterrent,  it  is  proved  to  be  demoralizing  in  ita  reHolts  on 
others,  it  presupposes  Uie  incorrigibilitj  of  the  criminal. 
We  know,  upon  the  authority  of  Lowndes^  the  fiiend  of 
Edward  Livingstone^  that ''  Bome  old  offenders  have  ratiier 
chosen  to  run  the  risk  of  being  hanged  in.  other  statea  than 
enconnter  the  certainty  of  being  confined  in  the  P^tentiary 
cells  in  Pennsylvania."  The  chance  of  escape  firom  the 
conviction,  the  chance  of  punishment  le&&  wan  capital, 
lures  the  criminal  onward ;  all  these  lurings  would  vanish, 
and  the  wild  lust  of  adventure  in  crime  would  be  stifled, 
when  hope  of  liberty  should  be  crushed,  even  though  life 
should  certainly  be  spared. 

The  chances  of  escape  at  present  are  numerous.  Ingenious 
counsel  impress  the  minds  of  the  jury  with  the  awful  weight 
of  responsibility  which  they  incur  by  dooming  a  fellow 
creature  to  the  gallows,  and  they,  alarmed  at  the  greatness 
of  the  penalty,  though  his  guilt  is  irrefragftbly  established, 
by  a  land  of  '*  pious  pcfjury/*  falter  an  acquittal,  or  call  it 
an  offence  foreign  to  the  evidence.  And  though  the  sym- 
pathies and  rengious  opinions  of  jurors  shomd  form  no 
obstacle  to  the  faithftil  administrfttion  of  the  law,  yet  the 
perniciious  influence  of  public  executions  more  than 
countervails  the  terror  which  they  excite.  They  are 
pernicious,  because,  if  thev  do  not  render  the  heart  callous 
to  tender  sentiments,  by  familiarising  the  eye  to  scenes  of 
death,  they  are  so  by  the  invocation  ofpity .  The  murderer, 
on  whom  is  passed  the  sentence  of  death,  has  the  gratification 
of  knowing  that  he  fills  a  large  space  in  the  eye  of  a 
sympathising  public — that   dreiuns,  whether  he  hSsts  had 
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them  or  not,  will  be  recorded  to  heighten  commiseration — 
that  confessions  which  he  never  wrote  or  dictated,  will  be 
bandied  among  the  mob,  with  all  the  efiGrontery  of  falsehood, 
in  extenuation  er  denial — that,  though  he  ends  his  davs 
disgracefiilly  on  the  gallows,  as  the  guerdon  of  his  deeds, 
his  name  wul  be  repeated  with  a  sigh,  the  recollection  of 
his  civic  and  social  virttces  will  live  after  his  death,  and  the 
praises  of  the  people  will  follow  him  as  a  saint  1  These  are 
sad  truths,  which  reference  to  instances  is  not  required  to 
elucidate  and  establish;  and  these^  if  not  the  mistaken 
tenderness  of  the  jury,  if  not  the  exercise  of  ill-judged 
executive  clemency,  rob  this  penalty  of  the  effects  which  it 
was  Intended  to  inspire. 


Art.  v.— OYSTEBS. 

Tke  Cloiet  of  Cookery.   By  Sir  Kenelm  Digby.  London:  1669. 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  cares  and  strife. 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  parse  retains 
A  Splendid  Shilling :  he  nor  hears  with  pain, 
New  Oysters  cried." 
So  sang  John  Philips,  laureate  of  Cider,  of  Tobacco,  of  the 
Splendid  ShilKng,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  So  he 
sang,  and  so  sing  we  as  we  read  over  and  over  again,  the 
seducing  advertisements  of  Hynesof  Dame-street,  and  of  Burton 
Bindon's  successor  in  D'Olier-street.  We  sing,  but  we  sigh 
whilst  we  sing,  for  the  words  come  over  us  like  the  memory  of 
a  dead  joy,  and  we  wander  back  in  fancy  to  twenty  years  ago, 
when,  after  applauding  "pretty  little  Hudart,"  as  she  was 
called,  we  usea  to  go,  full  of  admiration  and  appetite^  to  a 
supper  at  Killeen's,  and  finish  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  Bed 
Banks,  with  two  tumblers  of  John  Jameson.  But  poor  Hudart 
is  gone,  our  appetite  has  vanished,  the  roaring  boys  who  waked 
the  night  with  the  jovial  songs  have  passed  away,  and  as  we 
stroll  through  the  well-known  haunts  of  happier  times,  before 
we  thought  of  gout,  or  colchicum,  and  could  sing,  Isawjrom 
ike  Beacky  with  an  uudimmed  eye,  we  think  of  the  past  and 
sigh  with  George  Morris — 

**  For  many  a  lad  I  liked  is  dead 
And  many  a  lass  grown  old ; 
And  as  the  lesson  strikes  my  head 
My  weary  heart  feeb  cold." 

O !  youth !  youth  I  oh  I  friends  of  our  youth  growu  into 
grave  lawyers,  judges,  doctors,  have  ye  forgotten  Malahide, 
Carlingford,  Lissadill,  and  Burren  ?  Do  ye  recollect  bow 
the  Carlingford  boats  were  moored  above  Carlisle  Bridge,  and 
the  boat-men  were  commanded  to  step  into  Killeen^  or 
the  Carlingford,  (the  taverns  being  exactly  opposite,  the  boat 
lying  between  them),  and  were  told  to  continue  opening  the 
Oysters,  until  we  could  swallow  no  more  ?  Do  ye  recall  the  (yHara 
emporium  in  French-street,  and  O^Hara's  stories  of  the  for- 
mer proprietor,  *'  Ould  Smith  "  ?     Have  ye  forgotten  O'Byan's 
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in  Trinity-street^  and  its  glorious  natives  from  Barren  ?  Do 
ye  ever  take  a  sly  look  at  "The  O'Donohoe/'  in  Abbey- 
street,  as  ye  pass  through  Sackville-street  ?  It  is  changed 
now  :  or  is  it  that  we  are  changed,  and  no  longer  able  to  feel 
with  Lodovico  Dolce,  that  though  the  pearl  is  the  Oyster's 
Iieart,  yet  that  he  is  himself  a  pearl  without  his  heart  ? 

Huw  the  old  time  comes  back  upon  us  as  we  write ;  and  as 
we  recall  the  knowledge  which  at  that  period  we  had  gathered 
upon  the  history  of  our  favorite  fish,  we  are  impelled  by  that 
failing  of  age,  the  wish  to  hear  ourselves  talk,  or  to  see  our 
thoughts  on  paper,  to  write  our  once  cherished  facts  and 
gleanings,  and  we  shall  tell  the  reader  how  Oysters  were 
honored  by  the  choice  of  Emperors ;  what  oysters  are ;  how  they 
should  be  eaten ;  in  fact  we  shall  show  him  how  great  a  rant- 
ing fool  mad  Antony  vias,  when  he  sent  that  famous  *^  orient 
pearl''  to  Cleopatra,  and  called  it  with  that  kiss  of  **  many 
double  kisses,  the  '^  treasure  of  an  oyster."  Had  he  been  a 
sane  man  and  not  a  raving  lover,  he  would  have  sent  her  not 
the  pearl,  to  dissolve  in  vinegar,  but  the  Oyster  of  which  it 
was  the  heart,  that  floating  in  vinegar  she  might  taste  it,  and 
tasting  should  cry,  *'  my  salad  days  when  I  was  green  in 
judgement''  are  past, — "  My  man  of  men,"  send  me  a  huu- 
dred  such  as  these. 

The  Irish  are  the  only  people  on  earth  who  treat  the  Oyster 
with  respect,  and  who  do  sufficient  honor  to  his  merits.  It  is 
true  that  in  England  they  have  a  superstition  that  whoever  eats 
Oysters  on  St.  James's  day  can  never  want ;  it  is  true  that  the 
little  boys  and  girls  ask  you  on  Oyster  day,  for  "  something  for 
the  Orotto  V^  But  in  Ireland  we  usher  in  the  Oysters  with  a 
procession,  and  along  the  winding  road  from  Malahide  there 
may  be  seen,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Oyster  season — 

Oyster  Men. 

Carts. 

^  Oyster  Men.  ^ 

§  Carts.  g 

f-  Fiddlers.  £ 

*  Oyster  Men.  '  ^ 

g  Carts.  J 

S  Pipers.  g 

S*  Oyster  Men.  ^ 

Carts. 

Shouting  Friends. 
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Can  w^  forget  how  the  lover*  of  Oysters  throng  the  shopii, 
shelling  the  fish  and  floating  theu  in  Pale  Ale  and  ponch, 
until  the  happy  Oyster  opener  cries  with  Pistolf 

" then,  th«  world's  mine  oyster/' 

Did  not  Kobert  Boyle  write  of  the  proper  manner  of  eating 
oysters  ?  Did  not  O^Connell  enter  into  a  match  of  abnaii^ 
with^and  find  himself  all  but  worsted  by,  an  oyster-woman  ;  and 
did  not  our  old  friend,  Billy  Hurley,  the  post>master  of  Lismore, 
drive^  in  the  year  1821,  being  in  his  ninety-seventh  year^  from 
Fermoy  tp  Dungarvan,  in  an  oyster^ub,  drawn  by  a  pig,  a 
badger,  two  cats,  a  gooae,  and  a  hedgehog  P  Do  we  not  re- 
member Billy  rolling  into  Dungarvan,  sounding  a  cowVhora, 
and  fiourishinga  pig-driver's  whip,  his  jolly  old  head  sarmoonted 
by  a  bright  red  woollen  night-cap  ?  Thus  have  our  people 
shewn  their  respect  for  the  Oyster,  and  the  Oyster  has  shewn 
itself  grateful  for  the  homage,  and  has  grown  up  in  our  natioBsi 
''  Beds,"  with  a  delicaojr  of  flavor,  throwing  all  other  beds  into 
UQQuestionable  inferiority. 

It  must  be  reipembered  that  in  nudging  this  statement  ve 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Oysters.  If  we  can 
credit  Plipy,  the  Naturalist,''^  Sergius  Orata  was  the  first  who 
formed  the  idea  of  constructing  Oyster  Beds.  This  gastronomo' 
caused  immense  reservoirs  of  water  to  be  ereeted  at  Baiae 
in  which  were  collected  several  thousands  of  these  moUasca. 
A  palace  was  built  adjacent  to  these  indosures,  and  there  the 
wealthy  Soman  every  week  invited  his  chosen  friends  to  pass 
the  day  and  night  in  enjoying  good  cheer.  Oysters  maintained 
the  place  of  honor  at  the  festive  board  of  Sei^ius  Orata,  where 
each  guest  swallowed  several  thousands.  Filled  to  repletioH, 
but  not  satisfied,  these  aavage  gourmands  retired  to  an  adjoin- 
ing room  where  they  excit(^  themselves  to  disgorge  all  they 
had  previously  partaken,  and  returned  again  to  indulge  their 
insatiable  passion  for  Oysters. 

How  we  shall  shock  the  sensibilities  of  our  fair  readeie  of 
the  present  day,  when  we  inform  them  that  this  singular  cus- 
tom was  adopted  by  the  Roman  ladies  also,  but,  instead  of 
miing  their  finger  for  thi^  base  purpose,  they  employed  the 
feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  other  rare  birds,  with  which  they 
gently  tickled  their  throats.     It   was  at  Baiae,  near  Pouzaoi, 

*  Lib.  iz,  0.  54. 
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not  far  from  lake  Lncrinus^  on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  in  an  enchanting  site,  under  a  transparent  sky,  in  the 
middle  of  a  perfumed  atmosphere,  that  the  Tolaptuoos  fiomnrM 
erected  their  country  residences.  It  was  there,  apart  from 
business,  far  from  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  Forum,  that 
they  delivered  themselves,  like  true  disciples  of  Epicurus,  with- 
out thought  or  care,  to  the  most  refined  luxuries  of  the  table ; 
there  they  enjoyed  with  a  keener  relish  this  light  shell-fish,  the 
Oyster,  partaking  of  it  with  the  same  zest  as  Martial, 

Levi  cortice,  concha  brevis, 
after  collecting  them  on  the  beach  some  hours  before  they  were 
placed  on  the  table.  The  annals  of  gluttony  mention  some 
gastronomers  whose  stomachs  became  so  plastic  as  to  enable 
them  to  swallow  from  one  to  several  hundred  Oysters:  but 
Yitellius  surpassed  them  all  on  this  point.  If  we  can  place 
any  faith  in  the  historians  of  that  time,  this  Emperor  pariiook 
of  them  four  times  a  day,  eating,  at  each  repast,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  twelve  hundred.  Seneca  himself,  who  extolled  so 
admirably  the  charms  of  poverty,  and  who  died  possessing 
thirty-three  millions  of  our  money,  Seneca,  the  wise  Seneca,  eat 
some  hundreds  of  dozens  of  them  weekly. 

•'  Oyster,  dear  to  the  gourmand,'*  cried  he,  "  which  excites 
instead  of  satiating  the  appetite,  which  never  causes  illness, 
even  when  eaten  to  excess,  so  easy  art  thou  of  digestion  I" 
Ostrea  non  cibi,  sed  oblectamenta  sunt  ad  edendum  saturos 
cogentia,  quod  gratissimum  est  edacibus,  et  si  ultr&  qu&m 
capinnt  farcientibus  facile  descensura,  facile  reditura. 

Cicero  did  not  disguise  his  extreme  partiality  for  this  species 
of  shell-fish,  but  he  adds  that  he  eonki  abstain  from  it  without 
any  sense  of  privation.  Ego  qui  me  ostreis  et  mursenis  facile 
abfitin^idB.'**  We  prefbr  Horace  boasting  every  instant  of 
his  taslQ  for  the  Oyster,  swallowing  it  with  the  same  delight 
with  which  he  extoUed  it,  and  carefully  noting  the  name  of  the 
slave  who  served  him  with  it ;  he  cries — 

Nos,  inquam,  ocsnamua  aves,  conchylia,  pisces. 

We  like  that  Monlanu8,famousgourmet,who  could  ascertain 
by  the  first  touch  of  his  teeth,  whether  the  Oyster  was  from 
Circeii,  lakeLuerinus,  or  from  the  city  Eatupino : — 

Circseis  nata  forentan 
Lttcrinnm  ad  saxom  Butupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea  oallebat  primo  deprendere  morsu.'* 

VttVMAl,  Sal.4. 
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We   have   long    commentaries  on    this   Butopino^    which 
some  have  regarded  as  a  City  of  Brittany,    whilst  others   take 
it  as  a  promontory.      This  is  to  us  but  of  little  moment^  we 
shall  merely  allude  here  to  these  expressions — 
Primo  deprendere  morsu. 

The  Romans,  our  masters  in  all  the  art*,  and  probably  in 
gluttony  likewise,  did  not  swallow  the  Oyster ;  they  chewed  it. 
We  swallow  it  at  the  present  day.  Is  this  right  or  is  it  wrong? 
We  will  not  take  it  on  ourselves  to  decide  the  question.  These 
Romans  did  not  require  to  use  their  teeth,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  the  Oyster  belonged  to  this  or  that  lake ;  a  single 
glance  was  with  them  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  resolve  the 
question,  as  may  be  seen  in  these  lines  of  Lucilius : 

Quid  P  ego  si  cemo  ostrea 
Cognorim  fluvium,  limum,  ac  coenum  sapere  ipsum. 

We,  who  write  this  paper,  have  eaten,  during  our  life,  many 
hundreds  of  baskets  of  Oysters  ;  we  dare  not,  however,  affirm 
that  we  have  as  sufficiently  practised  a  glance  as  the  gourmand, 
Lucilius,  who  sang  thus.  At  Rome,  as  in  England,  they  disput- 
ed on  the  extraction  of  the  best  Oysters. 

Lake  Lucrinus  was  first  in  fashion : — 

Lucrinus 
Eruta  littoribus  vendunt  conchylia  coenis, 
Ut  renovent  per  damna  famem.* 
Then  we  have  Martial : — 

Ebria  baiano  veni  modo  concha  lucrino, 
Nobile  nunc  sitio  luxnriosa  garum. 
Pliny  preferred  those  of  Circeii : — 

**  According  to  my  opinion,''  said  this  gastronimic  naturaUst, 
"  there  are  none  sweeter,  nor  more  tender  than  those  of  Circeii." 
Circensibus  nee  dulciora  neque  teneriora  ulla  esse  compertnm 
est. 

Finally,  they  preferred  the  Oysters  that  were  brought  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  whether  they  were  really  better,  or  that 
patrician  opulence  distained  this  species  of  shell-fish  when  pro- 
cured without  trouble,  and  almost  without  expense,  on  the 
strands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome.  Be  that  aa  it  may, 
some  thousands  of  slaves  were  employed  in  transporting  these 
moUusca  to  Rome,  where  they  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

»  Petronius. 
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The  expense  attending  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  so  exees*- 
sive,  that  the  censors  were  obhged  to  issue  a  mandate  prohibit- 
ing their  frequent  importation.  They  were  thus  enabled  to 
bring  but  few  from  those  distant  parts,  these  were  preserved  in 
ice,  in  order  to  render  th?m  fresher  and  more  agreeable  to  the 

f)alates  of  the  gourmand.  Tt  is  from  Pliny  also  we  have 
earned  this  refinement  of  sensuality. 

We  are  not  aware  what  means  were  adopted  by  the  ancients 
in  order  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  Oysters  during  long 
voyages,  through  very  hot  countries,  and  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year.     This  is  a  secret  of  which  we  are  unhappily  ignorant, 

Apicius,  one  of  the  greatest  cooks  that  ever  existed,  the 
same,  as  is  related,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  treatise 
De  Be  Culinari,  sent  some  of  them  to  Trajan,  when  this  Emperor 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Parthians,  where  they  arrived  as 
fresh  as  those  that  were  eaten  on  the  Rocher  de  Cancale. 

Strange  circumstance  !  Pliny  considered  a  voyage  as  useful 
to  Oysters  as  to  certain  wines.  These  Oysters  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Havre  or  Cancale.  In  Prance,  the  Oysters 
most  prized  are  those  which  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Brittany,  Normandy  produces  the  largest.  The  gourments, 
however,  prefer  the  English  Oyslers. 

The  Oyster,  Ostrea  L.,  fifth  class  of  the  animal  kingdom 
(mollusca)  fourth  order  of  this  class  (acephaleous)  genus  of 
shell- fish  of  the  species  bivalve,  having  one  of  the  valves  flat, 
and  the  other  more  or  less  convex,  irregular,  adherent,  veiny, 
opening  in  an  oblong  form,  and  jointed  at  the  back,  furrowed 
crosswise  by  which  means  it  is  connected  with  the  ligament  of 
the  animal.  It  possesses  but  one  muscular  impress  in  each 
valve. 

On  examining  the  Oyster,  there  may  be  observed  a  cover- 
ing divided  in  two  lobes  furnishing  the  larger  portion  of  the 
valves,  the  edges  of  which  are  ciliated;  then  four  membraneous 
leaves,  crossed  and  striated,  acting  as  capillary  funnels  open 
at  the  farthest  extremities.  These  leafy  coverings  or  gills,  are 
spread  unequally  over  the  sides  of  the  body,  performing  the 
functions  of  the  lungs,  and,  separating  from  the  water,  the  air 
necessary  to  support  the  fish's  life.  The  mouth  is  a  sort  of 
proboscis  or  trunk,  with  a  slit  suflSciently  large,  edged  with 
four  lips  equal  to  the  gills,  but  six  or  eight  times  shorter. 

Behind  the  gills  may  be  found  a  large  fatty  part,  whitish 
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and  cylindric,  which  taros  on  a  central  abductor  muBcle,  asd 
encloses  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  part  is  like  the 
feet  of  other  fish  of  the  testaceous  species,  bat  the;  are  not 
susceptible  of  extension  or  of  contraction ;  the  intestinal  pipe 
is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  muscle. 

Oysters  have  circulatory  vessels,  at  the  base  of  which  may 
be  seen  muscular  cavities  which  perform  the  duties  of  the  heart, 
and  which  disperse  the  humours  they  contain  over  the  mem- 
branes, when  put  in  contact  with  the  water  or  the  air. 

The  naturalist  Poli,  has  given  the  name  P^oris  to  the 
creature,  Oyster,  and  has  proved  by  his  observations,  that  they 
are  completely  hermaphrodite,  viviparous,  and  have  no  appear- 
ance of  feet. 

Oysters  cast  at  the  commencement  of  spring  a  spawn  of  a 
ffreenish  colour  which  resembles  a  drop  of  fat,  in  which  may 
be  observed,  through  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  little  Oysters  already  quite  formed  and  furnished  with 
their  valves,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  rocks,  ti> 
stones,  and  other  solid  bodies  dispersed  in  the  sea.  They 
attain  quickly  the  power  of  re-producing  others,  and  from  the 
fourth  month  after  their  birth  they  can  increase  anew. 

At  this  period  this  species  of  moUusca  become  weak,  lean 
and  spent,  nor  do  they  regain  their  size,  quality,  or  flavour  till 
towards  the  month  of  September. 

Some  ancient  authors  were  under  the  impression  that  the 
Moon  exercised  a  species  of  influence  at  certain  periods 
during  its  course  on  the  increase  of  the  flesh  of  the  Oyster 
and  other  shell-fish;  but  this  was  an  error  which  time  and 
increased  knowledge  have  helped  to  refute. 

Sometimes  the  floods  occasioned  by  heavy  rain  and  hi^h 
tides  drift  the  spawn  to  a  great  distance,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  trees  are  completely  covered  with  Oysters ;  this 
must  be  the  reason  that  Horace  expresses  himself  thus — 
Piscium  et  summ&  genus  hsesit  ulmo, 
Nota  quA  sedes  fuerat  columbis. 

The  shell  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  two  substances  closely 
blended,  one  of  which  is  entirely  animal,  and  the  other  purely 
calcareous.  This  animal  matter  which  forms  part  of  a  new 
shell,  is  to  be  found  blended  with  the  cretaceous  molecules 
which  constitute  the  solid  part  of  the  shell ;  without  this  re- 
union neither  fibres  nor  membranes  could  be  formed ,  as  it 
has  been  proved  that  it  is  the  external  surface  of  the  body  of 
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the  animal  which  secretes  the  cidearecms  matter  which  forms, 
increasee,  and  repairs  the  shells,  by  means  of  glands  or 
cryptas  solely  adapted  for  this  dnty.  The  secreted  fluid  is 
viscous,  and  contains  calcareoas  moleottles  which  draw  closer 
and  agglomerate  on  losing  their  humidity. 

There  are  local  circumstances  which  determine  the  mode  of 
their  position:  they  attach  themselves  torocks,totherootsof  trees, 
and  sometimes  to  each  other ;  and  in  this  case  form  banks  which 
increase  daily,  and  in  certain  latitudes  extend  several  leagues 
in  length  and  are  of  considerable  width.  They  fasten  them- 
selves by  their  convex  valves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
themselves  unable  to  change  their  places. 

The  Abbe  Diqnemare  who  has  closely  observed  the  habits  of 
Oysters,  assures  us,  that  when  firee,  they  have  the  facility  of 
transporting  themselves  from  one  plaoe  to  another,  of  causing 
the  sea  water  to  enter,  and  emerge  suddenly  from  between 
their  valves,  that  they  can  in  effect  open  and  close  them 
with  such  extreme  quickness  and  force  as  to  produce  a  re- 
markable sound.  It  is  by  these  means  they  are  enabled  to 
defend  themselves  from  other  small  animals,  especially  crabs, 
who  try  to  get  into  their  valves  when  half  open.  Some  go  as 
£ir  as  to  accord  to  them  a  certain  degree  of  foresight;  a  very 
strange  fact  is  certainly  observable  of  which  the  Oysters  on 
the  sea  side  furnish  a  proof.  These  Oysters,  exposed  to  the 
daily  alternations  of  high  and  low  tides,  appear  to  be  aware 
that  they  are  Ukely  to  be  exposed  to  dryness  during  a  certain 
period,  and  preserve  water  in  their  shells.  This  peculiarity 
renders  them  more  easy  of  transportion  to  remote  distances 
than  the  Oysters  caught  off  shore,  which,  wanting  in 
this  particular,  cast  out  all  the  water  they  contain,  and  then 
remain  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  cold,  and  to  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies. 

Crabs  and  mud  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  the 
Oysters.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  possessed  by 
the  sea  crab  over  the  other  enemies  of  this  moUusca.  To 
their  hostile  character  they  unite  a  singular  intelligence 
regarding  their  mode  of  attack ;  the  principal  arms  used  by 
them  are  their  claws ;  for  we  can  give  no  other  name  for  their 
two  legs  or  vices  which  are  formed  precisely  like  those  of  the 
common  crab  but  much  stronger  and  larger ;  they  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  seising  their  prey,  and  of  digging  in  the 
mud,  and  even  in  the  ground. 
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These  fish  possess  the  facility  of  being  able  to  live  ont 
of  the  water  for  some  time.  In  geneml  this  amphibious 
species  has  an  organisation  and  covering  similar  to  the  crah, 
with  the  exception  that  its  body  is  flat,  its  shape  square  and 
about  three  inches  in  width,  where  the  animal  has  arrived  at 
its  full  growth. 

When  the  spring-tides  cast  the  waters  of  the  sea  on  the 
coast,  the  sea-crab  is  driven  by  the  tide  into  the  shallow 
water  and  if  unable  to  enter  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of 
water,  they  cower  or  squat  in  some  cavity  or  perhaps  make  a 
hole  in  the  soft  sand  around  the  rocks,  in  order  to  be  able 
now  and  then  to  pass  through  and  through  to  come  at  the 
Oysters,  or  it  may  be  await  the  next  spring  tide,  in  order  to 
further  their  designs.  This  is  the  reason  that  guardians  of 
the  Oyster  beds  are  so  careful  in  examining  all  quarters,  after 
the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  lest  the  crabs  should  have  made  any 
havoc  in  the  beds.  If  they  did  not  observe,  and  at  once 
repair  any  damage,  the  surrounding  water  would  destroy  the 
enclosures,  and  the  Oysters  would  be  thus  exposed  to  a  thousand 
accidents. 

Once  introduced  into  an  Oyster  bed  the  sea  crabs  lay  all 
sorts  of  snares  to  entrap  the  Oysters.  Sometimes  they  mount 
up  on  them  and  endeavour  by  pressure  to  prevent  them  open- 
ing tlieir  valves  ;  the  mollusca  thus  kept  in  durance  have  not 
power  either  to  draw  in  water  or  breathe,  and  are  obh'ged 
finally  to  yield,  and  become  the  prey  of  their  enemies. 
Occasionally  they  dig  a  hole  under  them,  or  beside  them, 
retiring  in  order  that  they  may  fall  into  it,  they  are  by  this 
means  sniothered,  and  then  eaten.  Finallv,  the  crab  is  so 
fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  Oyster,  that  he  employs  all  manner  of 
artifices  to  take  away  his  life,  and  the  moment  the  Oyster  dies 
his  valves  open,  and  the  aggressor  is  thus  enabled  to  make  a 
good  repast. 

The  mud  or  mire  is  an  enemy  even  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  crab ;  this  substance  is  more  baneful,  attacking  them 
in  shoals,  and  overpowering  them  in  the  fish-ponds ;  a  r^  poi- 
son from  which  they  are  in  danger  of  perishing,  if  the  care- 
takers do  not  come  promptly  to  their  assistance,  by  flooding 
the  water,  or  by  draining  off  the  water  so  that  they  may  be  able 
to  discern  the  6sh. 

Oysters  are  eaten  by  gourmets  before  or  after  soup :  common 
people  eat  them  at  any  time,   some  strew  over  them  a  very 
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fine  species  of  groond  pepper^  called  mignonnette ;  great  care, 
however,  should  be  observed  in  not  using  this  condiment  too 
abundantly,  as  it  is  likely  to  cause  a  violent  heat  at  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  which  is  rather  dangerous ;  others  prefer  pouring 
a  few  drops  of  citron,  verjuice,  or  even  vinegar  over  them. 
Beal  gourmets,  however,  eat  them  naturally  off  the  shell  with- 
out any  mixture  whatsoever,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  by  far 
the  better  way. 

.  Milk  is  considered  a  remedy  against  the  indigestion  conse- 
quent on  a  too  great  deglutition  of  Oysters,  this  is  however  an 
error,  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  according  to  our  notion, 
would  be  a  far  better  remedy  against  such  a  mishap. 

In  1745,  a  physician  named  Pourfor-Dupetit,   maintained 

this  strange  proposition: — "An  inter  edendum   Ostrea  meri 

potus*'?     We  should  not  drink  wine  whilst  eating  oysters. 

The  learned  disciple  of  Hippocrates  cites  the  Greeks  and 

the  Romans,  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  wine. 

He  piles  argument  on  argument  to  prove  his  doctrine,  and 
brings  to  his  ass^istance  Celsus  and  Galen,  Boerhaave  and  others, 
according  to  whom  wine  hardens  the  Oyster,  rendering  it 
tough  and  difficult  of  digestion. 

No  one  undertook  tlie  defence  of  wine,  they  did  better, 
they  drank  it  and  eat  the  oysters,  nor  did  they  find  them  less 
easy  to  digest;  this  was  the  best  reply  to  make  the  doctor,  giv- 
ing a  practical  denial  to  his  proposition,  by  doing  quite  the 
contrary  to  what  his  theory  recommended. 

It  is  possible  that  certain  wines  which  contain  too  much  of 
the  alcoholic  principle  would  be  injurious  to  drink  with  oysters, 
wine  should  consequently  be  selected  in  which  acid  principles 
predominate. 

White  wines  under  these  circumstances  must  be  preferred, 
as  it  is  generally  the  practice  whilst  eating  oysters  to  drink  a 
great  deal.  Those  who  swallow  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  dozen 
Oysters,  run  a  great  ri^k  of  being  very  soon  intoxicated,  if  the 
liquor  of  the  Oysters  did  not  act  on  the  stomach  and  cause 
almost  immediate  digestion. 

After  having  found  the  Oyster  possessed  of  great  alimentary 
resource  and  vast  powers  of  nutriment,  we  shall  now  examine 
what  are  its  virtues  as  a  medicament. 

We  shall  begin  by  recording  the  cure  of  a  quartian  ague  under 
which  Henry  the  Fourth,  of  France,  labored,  resisting  the  skill 
of  all  his  physicians,  and  which  was  effected  by  eating  an  abund- 
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ance  of  Oysters  and  drinking  hippocras.  Wi^otit attributing  this 
success  exclusively  to- lira  Oysters  and  wine,  we  mnst  tnke  into 
account,  that,  at  the  period  to  which  we  allodei  the  most  sim- 
ple intermittent  fevers  became  violent  owing  to  the  weakness 
of  the  treatment  by  which  they  were  opposed. 

Oribasius,  physician  to  Julian,  did  not,  as  we  learn  from  his 
nCi9f$vt49vtSMxH  consider  Oysters  very  nourishing  food,  bat  he 
advised  the  use  of  them  for  relaxing  the  stomach. 

Aetius  in  his  BA>uk  *i^fmm  ^JSMmlipu^  was  of  the  sftme  opi- 
nion, and  Horace  acknowledges  in  them  this  quality — 
•*  Si  dura  morabitur  alvus, 
Mytulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchse.** 

Physicians  who  have  written  on  this  mollusca,  agree  in  pre" 
scribing  it  in  the  same  case,  "  Emolliunt  ventrem,  et  recon- 
valescentes  faciunt  appetere  cibos." 

This  is  very  nearly  the  language  held  by  all. 

The  principal  quality  of  the  Oyster  was  to  furnish  a 
nutritive  substance  easily  assimilated,  and  a  saline  water  as  a 
necessary  stimulant,  from  which,  however,  one  should  abstain  in 
all  inflammatory  diseases,  whilst  the  use  of  it  was  salutary 
and  useful  in  several  chronic  affections.  Thos^  in  diarrhoea 
which  has  resisted  all  other  species  of  treatment,  the  Oyster 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  medicine,  and  has  caused  a  cessa- 
tion, as  if  by  enchantment,  of  an  illness  which  threatened  to 
prove  fatal. 

These  good  effects  appear  to  be  altogether  o^ing  to  the 
osmazome  contained  in  Oysters. 

The  Oyster  is  also  an  invaluable  resource  against  scurvy ; 
acting  both  as  a  medicament  and  an  aliment.  It  makes 
excellent  soup  which  yields  osmazome,  in  much  greater  quan* 
tity  than  beef,  and  which  is  both  wholesome  and  agreeable,  and 
when  united  with  fresh  vegetables  and  some  acids,  effects  a 
cure  as  prompt  as  it  is  unfailing. 

Oysters  have  been  prescribed  with  much  benefit  in  chronic 
phthsics,  at  the  end  of  catarrhs,  and  in  general  it  is  an  excel- 
lent means  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  colds  which  are  so 
indefinitely  prolonged.  The  excitation  produced  by  their 
liquor  facilitates  expectoration,  and  helps  to  restore  to  the 
organs  which  are  the  seat  of  the  malady  the  tone  they  have  lost. 

Several  gouty  persons  have  derived  benefit  from  using  Oysters, 
and  Doctor  Pasquier  does  not  hesitate,  after  some  happy 
results  which  he  experienced,  to  prescribe  them  in  certain 
circumstances  during  this  malady. 
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Paulas  Aegineta,'*  recommends  Ojsters  crusb«Hl  in  pieces^ 
wilh  their  liquor,  as  an  application  to  ulcers.  The;  are  at  the 
present  day  used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  certain  atonic 
ulcers  which  require  to  be  excited  and  cleansed ;  the  tent  of 
lint  with  which  the  surface  of  the  ulceristobe  covered  is 
dipped  into  the  plain  liquor  of  the  Oysters.  These  means  are 
generally  employed,  and  are  for  the  most  part  successful  when 
the  disease  is  in  the  legs. 

Ambrose  Far^  t  recommends  also  the  application  of  pound- 
ed Oysters,  and  their  shells,  to  the  pestilential  tumours.  These 
fish  when  thus  applied  assuage  the  pain,  cool  the  great  beat 
and  inflammation,  and  draw  wonderfully  the  malignant  venom. 
It  is  not  useless  to  remark  that  Oyster  shells  possess  also 
economic  properties;  when  the  shells  have  been  a  suffi- 
cient time  in  the  mould  to  become  decayed  and  communi* 
cate  their  alkali  to  the  mould,  and  are  stirred  up  and  mixed 
together,  they  produce  a  most  useful  manure  for  vegetation. 
Oysters  are  destroyed  by  the  plan  of  serving  them  open. 
We  should  take  them  fresh  from  the  newly  opened  shell; 
eaten  as  we  too  often  see  them,  thev  are  no  more  the  genuine 
Oyster  than  is  Champagne  which  has  had  the  cork  out  for 
an  hour,  like  the  bubbling,  laughing  tipple,  with  its  bouncing 
beady  kisses,  sent  gushing  and  sparkling  from  the  loud  popped 
flask,  just  ravished  from  the  ice  pail. 

Then  we  kill  the  fish  by  hacking  it  in  the  opening.    The 
Oyster  is  a  gentle  creature ;  he  likes  us  to  coax  him  open, 
not  to  murder  him  with  a  knife  like  a  rolling  pin.     Qay  knew 
this  when  in  the  third  book  of  his  Trivia  he  wrote : — 
"  If  where  Fleet-ditch  with  muddy  current  flows, 
Tou  chance  to  roam,  where  Ovster-tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts ;  there  stay  thy  baste. 
And  with  the  savoury  fish  indulge  thy  taste : 
The  damsel's  knife  the  gaping  snell  commands. 
While  the  salt  liquor  streams  between  her  hands." 
Just  so,  they  bleed  their  juice  out,  but  they  are  not  mangled. 
Gay  continues : — 

*'The  man  bad  sure  a  palate  oover'd  o^er 
Wilh  brass  or  steel,  that  on  the  rocky  shore 
First  broke  the  oozy  Oyster's  pearly  coat. 
And  riaquM  the  living  morsel  down  his  throat." 

*  Lib.  IV,  cap.  xi. 
Book    xzii.  p.  874,  Paris  edition. 
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Of  course  he  had,  if  lie  broke  the  Oyster,  and  he  deserved, 
but  for  his  ignorance,  to  be  choaked  with  the  shells :  jet  how 
that  man  must  have  felt  when  he  swallowed  that  lir^t 
Oyster,  and  a  new  pleasure  was  given  to  his  happy,  aosophis- 
ticated  palate*  He  had  no  vinegar,  he  bad  no  pepper,  but  he  was 
wiser  than  those  who  use  them,  and  above  all  he  had  the  Oyster, 
snatched  from  his  "  bed,"  and  floating  in  hid  "  native  element.'* 
He  was  not  like  the  idiot  whom  we  met  this  season  at  the  Bed 
Bank  Tavern:  we  had  goue  iu  after  hearing  Bosio,  to  drown  oor 
thirst  and  excitement,  when  suddenly  there  entered  a  tall,  bucolic 
man  who  said,  "  Waither,  some  Oysthers;*'  "yis,  sir,"  says  the 
waiter,  and  the  Oysters  were  brought.  Down  sat  the  long  man, 
and  forthwith  he  began  to  feed.  We  saw  him  look  anxiously 
over  the  little  table,  when  suddenly  he  roared  "Waither."  Up 
came  the  waiter,  with  an  interrogative  hand-rubbing  peculiar 
to  his  class,  and  the  long  man  said — "  Waither,  I  want  the 
salt.*'  "  Salt,  sir,''  asked  the  waiter,  "  is  it  with  Oysthers  ?'' 
*'  Yis,''  replied  the  long  man,  "  I  can't  ayt  Oysthers  without 
salt/'  We  started  from  our  seat  (first  paying  our  bill)  and 
fancied  that  we  had  seen  the  last  of  the  old  Irish  who  dwelt  in- 
land, but  certainly  no  descendant  of  those  who  fought  with  Brian 
at  Clontarf. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  end  our  dissertation  upon  Oysters; 
on  an  other  occasion  we  may  be  able  to  tell  the  reader  some- 
thing of  Cockles,  and  possibly  to  induce  him  to  adopt  genial^ 
clever,  Valentine  Vousden's  advice,  and  on  Larry  Doolins  car 
to  take  a  pleasant  jolt  towards  Raheny,  or  to  Sandymount,  "to 
pick  cockles  on  the  strand.*'  There  is  nothing  in  Ireland  like 
Sandymount  strand  on  a  fine  evening  when  the  sun  is  sinking 
low,  or  when  in  noon  day  the  bright  light  is  falling  far  out 
upon  the  Pidgeon  House.  The  whole  scene  is  bathed  in  light,  or 
gilded  in  sunset,  and  the  hues  of  golden  glory  or  of  silver 
beauty  hght  up  all  the  long  swelling  strand,  with  its  dimpling 
pools  or  its  broad  brown  bosom  ;  beauties  unknown  to  those 
who  will  first  suffocate  themselves  with  a  ride  to  the  Park, 
through  Dublin,  and  then  roast  themselves  during  a  gallop  in 
the  green,  but  burning  savannas  of  the  Fifteen  Acres. 

Thus,  reader,  we  leave  you ;  but  before  we  close  we  desire 
that  you  try  our  teaching.  Order,  therefore,  a  quarterof a  hund- 
red Oysters,  have  them  opened  before  you,  and  bolt  them  as 
they  are  opened ;  and  then,  as  each  dying  fish  sinks  below 
your  palate,  say,  with  open  mouth,  and  up-turned,  extatic  eje^ 
Happy  BB  HE  WHO  wrote,  in  the  ikish  quaetbrly,  thb 
PAPER — Oysters.  qJL/ 
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